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. &> Extra half sheet. 


The 16th volume of the Register, according to 
the order of its numbers, was closed on Saturday 
last; but, during the eight years in which the work 
has been published, we have gained a week in &me, 
4s affected by the publication of weekly numbers, 
and thatthe new volume may commence in Sep:em- 
ber, the regular period for it, we issue this half 
sheet, gratuitously. : 


The large Svretement, consisting of twelve 
sheets of interesting and important matter, together 
with the title page and index forthe volume, will 
be finished and duly forwarded intwoweeks, if not 
sooner. The first, however, only to such as shall 
have ordered it, or who are accustomed to receive 
every appendage tothe Recisren. Its price is $1. 





The limitted space allowed us by the issue of 
a half sheet only, together with a desire to insert an 
article from the Philadelphia society for the pro- 
motion of domesticindustry, which, within the body 
of the volume, completes their series of. excellent 
essays—will not permit us to say much on general 
subjects on the present occasion; but with the 
opening of the volume we shall probably take a re- 
trospect of the past year, and exhibit some pros- 
pects ofour future proceedings, &c. 

According to the terms of this publication, a 
year,s subscription is now payable in advance to 
September 1820, Itis earnestly solicited that it 
may be immediately remitted, by every friend of 
the work. This promptitude isthe “essential ail’ 
to preserve the prosperity of our press. 

From various causes yet beyond the positive con- 
troul of the editor, the arrenrages due him have ac- 
cumulated toa very great amount. On the right 
and necessity of paying these, it is useless to des- 
cant: no gentleman who receives this paper will re- 
fise payment for it—no one who thinks it worth 
the money required for it, ought to neglect to com- 
ply with our little demands;—those who ate indif- 
ferent about the Reeistrn itself, and careless whe- 
ther the editor is paid for his Jabor or not (if any 
such there are) may relieve themselves of an in- 
cumbrance and the proprietor of much vexation and 
loss, by ordering its discontinuance. The pressure 
of the times is certainly severe; but it is a small ex- 
cuse for the non-payment of 5 or 10 dollars,incurred 
fora thing that may be dispensed with, ifcunvenient 
or needful to save the cost ofit, 

Thisis'the last paper that many persons will re- 
ceive untila settlement of their accounts is had. 
Peculiar circumstances will intluce us still to send 
it for a short time to others who appear to be con- 
siderably in arrears, in the belief that, being respec- 
tively furnished with their bills, they will immedi- 
ately discharge them. 

The facilities aflorded by the editor for making 
payment to him, are designed to prevent all excuses 
for not doing it -- he will receive any bank notes 
which are in good repute at the places where the 
debts are payable—he guarantees their safety by 
the Mails, if so transmitted to him, and is willitig to 
subject himself to the cost of postage, from such as 


please that he should pay it. Lle eunnot do any thing 
more in this respect. 


Vor. XV f.——29. 
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Itis with much satisfaction, and perhaps som® 
degree of pride, the editor hasto state, that durin’ 
the last year he received upwards of five hundred 
new names to his subscription list. A number ot 
these took complete sets of the work, Grateful 
for this extension of the public approbation, thc 
editor frankly confesses that he was much indebted 
to it for the ways and means of supporting his cost- 
ly establishment—so great was the defalcation 
among his old friends andcustomers. Yet it isdue 
toa large majority—we may say to thousands of 
gentlemen, to declare, that they manifested their 
continued regard for this work by their wsuul promp- 
titude. 

By unwearied attention andassiduity—by a con- 
stant endeavorto give value tothe Reeisrren—by a 
heart devoted tothe honor and interests of the re- 
public—by an abstraction from local.interests and 
feelings—by a perfect contempt for the office-seek- 
ing tribe—an entire independence of all men as 
individuals, andof every party, as a party, and fear- 
ful of nothing but of transcending the truth,—tlie 
whole supported by a liberal disbursement as the 
means are afforded,* the editor hopes to preserve 
the “even tenor of his way,” and merit tlie flatter 
ing testimonies which he has received at the hands 
of his countrymen. 





‘“‘Obstinate Yankees.” © 


FROM NOAR’S TRAVELS, 

M. M. Noah, esq. late American consul in Barba. 
ry, and at present editor of the New-York Nations 
al Advocate,.has recently published a very in- 
teresting volume of his travels in several coun- 
tries. The following account of an occurrence 
that took place while he was a prisoner with the 
British, is highly characteristic of our Yankee 
tars: : 
“On the third day we approached Brest where 

the residue of the channel fleet was siationed, 

Towardsevening we discovered a sail, to which we 

gave chase. She proved to be a small and heavy 

suiling brig, and a frigate appearing in sight at the 
sume time, induced our captain to spread all his 
canvass, with a view of reaching her first, the chase 
displayed no colors, which increased the suspicions 
of her character; we approached her rapidly; fired 
gun after gun in vain; she would not heave to— 
but, though an uncommonly clump.of a vessel, pur 
sued the “even tenor of her way,” under full sail, 
with a frigate endeavoring to cut her off on one side, 
and our brig within gun shot firing incessantly over 
her. «It is some obstinate Yankee, you may de- 
pend, said one of the officers, who has made a prize 
of that vessel.” The captain gave orders to clear 
the boat in the stern for boarding her, and a lieu- 
tenant with four men got in, which was lowered 
down. Our brig was sailing at the rate of eight 
knots, and the tackling of the boat resisting the 








*The extralabor and materials grazuitously be. 
stowed on the last and present volume of the Re. 
gester, cost about eight hundred dollars, The princi- 
ple of this work is essentially different from that of 
rhost others: our great purpose is to get tz matter. 
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efforts made to unloosen it, when it reached the 
water dragged side ways after the vessel, and final- 
ly precipitated all hands into the sea. A scene of 
confusion ensued—we had no boat to put off te 
tueir relief, and by this time were along side of the. 
chase, which seeing the accident, lowered down 
her boat and rescued the persons from drowning. 
She proved to be a Newfoundland vessel, laden 
with fish, prize to a Baltimore privateer. The 
prize master was ordered to come on board with 
his papers.” He was a tall, thin, weather-beaten 
Adoking man from Nantucket, who foreseeing what 
might happen, had dressed himself in his best suit 
of ciothes, and carried the residue of his wardrobe 
in a pocket handkerchief. He presented a copy 
of the commission of the privateer, and his instruc- 
tions. “When did you part with the privateer,” 
suid the captain—“About ten days,” replied the 
prize master, “and she is not fur off now.” «I 
should like to fall in with her,” replied capt. Wal- 
ler—“You had better not,” said the prize master, 
with admirable sang froid, “she'll flog you in no 
time.” ‘The captain somewhat nettled, inquired 
what force she was. “Why she mounts 12 guns, 
and one hundred and sixty men, and she’d board 
you ina moment,” said the frank seaman.” 

We should have been pleased to learn how the 
British used the crew of their prize, so promptly act- 
ing to save the lives of their people. 








Banks and Banking. 
U.S. bank stock—from 94 to 95, very few sales. 
The bank of the United States has given notice, 
that after the lst of Nov. next, it will not “hold itself 
responsible upon any of its notes, which shall be 
voluntarily cut into parts, except on the production 


of all the parts.” 
Office of bank U.S. at Savannah. We have heard 


‘a good deal of buzzing about some proceedings at 
-this branch, but have not understeod the nature 


of them, except that there was some new dotheration 

Rag against rag! From an Indiana paper we 
Jearn that some person named Bigelow, who has a 
bank at Jeffersonville, pays his own notes with 


‘ those of some other man called Piatt, What does 


Piatt do with /iés notes? 
New-Jersey.—It is denied that the state bank at 


- Trenton has stopped payment, as was reported. 


Pennylvania, ‘The bank of Reading has stopped 
ayment. Thisevent is said to have been brought 
about by awell-intendedeffort of the bank to raise 
‘its paper to par at Philadelphia, by a specie depo- 
sit m one of the banks of that city; but that the 
directors of the city bank, instantly whetting their 
razors, commenced shaving the Reading notes and 
soon-exhausted the deposit. Very honorable bank 
directors/—but sthe thing was ‘as well as could 
be expected.” The Northampton bank has also 
stopped. The Worth Western bank is said to be in 
the same situation. 

Richmond. We have reason to believe that the 
number of failures reported to have taken place in 
this city, was greatly exaggerated. | | 

Kentucky. Bankruptcy recommended/—At a 
mecting of the citizens of Bullitt county, held on 
the 223 ult. it was resolved, with only two dissenting 
yoices, that: 

“It is confidently believed that the suspension of 
specie payments by the bank of Kentucky and its 
branches, will tendso ameliorate (in a considerable 
degree _) the embarrassments by which the people are 
at present circumvented; a suspension is therefore 
recommended.” 








— 


‘The Independent banks of this state are in a sad 
condition. Several refuse to make any sort of pay- 
ments, except to give little notes for big ones, or 
vice versa. ‘The bills of very few of them could be 
sold at Baltimore for less than fifty per cent dis. 
count, if sold at all. 

Excellent! On Saturday the 31st ult. the citi- 
zens of Jefferson county, Ky. assembled at the dif. 
ferent election precincts, (for the: third time, ) 
agreeable to public notice, to take the voice of the 
county, upon the expediency of a supension of spe- 
cie payments by the bank of Kentucky and its 
branches; and on taking 4 vote, it was found that 
about three to one were opposed to the suspension. 

Tennessee. A \etter from a gentleman at Nash- 
ville states, that the stockholders of the Nashville 
bank met on the 31st ult. and requested the presi. 
dent and directors to surrender the charter an 
wind up the business of that institution. SP 

Ohio. Of twenty-five banks in the state of Ohio, 
the Western Herald informs us, there are at present 
but six of seven which redeem their paper with 
specie. 

Farmers and Mechanics bank of Cincinnati. This 
bank, it is believed, was greatly indebted to the 
U. States, previous to receiving the public deposits 
—since then, to support its credit, it was allowed 
a permanent deposit of $100,000. Are we to lose 
the whole, for the benefit of the rag-barons? But~ 
no cost can be too great, if modern banking is de- 
stroyed by it. 

SALES OF BANK NOTES! 

*‘ Course of exchange,” at Baltimore. City bank of 
Baltimore i24 dis. all the rest par—specie at a very 
small advance, ifatany. Mew Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetis, Rhode Island and Connecticut, generally, 
from 2 to 6 per cent. dis. Boston 1 to 2 do. Vew York, 
city notes, except Barker’s, par—country banks 
various, from 1 to 8, according to their repute in 
the city. New Jersey, Camden, par; other “specie 
paying,” from 1to 2dis. Trenton (state bank) no 
sales. Pennsylvania,—Philadelphia, par to 4 ad. 
country notes various, from 1 to 6@per cent. dis. 
the specie-paying banks, generally from_1 to 5. 
Delaware. Specie-paying banks, 1 dis. the rest, 8 
to 50. Maryland, country notes—Annapolis, Fre- 
derick co. bank and Havre de Grace, par; other 
specie paying banks3 to 6; Caroline 12, Snow Hill 
about 30 or 40; Elkton, ditto; Somersett, about 
ninety nine! Dist. of Columbia, generally 1; Mecha- 
nics bank Zof Alexandria 20 to 25; Franklin bank of 
ditto 60. Virginia. Old banks, 14 to 2; bank of the 
Valley 24 to 3; unchartered, various—74 to 29. 
North Carolina, generally, 20 to 25, nominal . South 
Carolina, do. 8 to 10; Georgia, do 7 to 8; Kentucky 
and Tennessee, old banks, 15 neminal; new ones 28° 
to 25, do. O/io, the best, 10, generally 15 to 20; 
many at 40to 50. Louisiana, no demand. Jndiandy,, 
dllinois and Missouri, various—-15 to 60. Such are 
the brokers’ rates. ) 

FA. ATE SEE 
National Interests. 
Address of the Philadelphia society for the promotion of 
domestic industry, to the citizens of the Unsted States, 
PREFACE... : 

In presenting to our fellow citizens these addres- 
ses, collected together, we cannot refrain from ¢X- 
pressing our high sense of the favorable reception 
they have experienced. The various defects © 
style and arrangement, which pervade them, have 
been overlooked, in consideration of the magn 
tude of the subject they embrace. 

We feel persuaded ‘that the cause we advocate 
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yields to none in importance. It is a great error 
to suppose, as unhappily is too frequently done, 
that it is the cause of the manufacturers alone. 
Nothing can be more foreign from the real fact. It 
is the cause of the nation. Itis the mighty ques- 
tion, whether we shall be really or nominally inde- 
endent—whether we shall persevere ina policy, 
which in three or four years has done more to pros- 
trate our strength and resources than a fierce war 
of equal duration could have done—a policy similar 
to that which has sunk and degraded Spain for cen- 
turies, notwithstanding her immense internal and 
colonial resources—a policy Which has never failed 
to debilitate and impoverish every,country where 
jt has prevailed or may prevail—a policy discarded 
by every wise nation In Europe —a policy in direct 
hostility with that of England, Russia, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, France, Uolland and Denmark*—a policy, in 
a word, that fosters and promotes the wealth, pow- 
er, resources, industry and manufactures of foreign 
nations, and sacrifices those of our own country. 
If there be any one truth in political economy 
‘more sacred and irrefragable than another, it is that 


‘the prosperity of nations bears an exact proportion 
to the encouragement of their domestic industry— 
and that their decay and decrepitude commence 
and proceed with their neglect of it. The wonder- 
ful resources of England, so far beyond her intrin- 
sic advantages, and the prostrate state of Spain 
and Portugal, place these great truths on the most 
impregnable ground. 

We pursue a wayward and short sighted policy, 
of which the world affords few examples, and which 
evinces how little we have profitted by the experi- 
ence of other nations—and how much we neglect 
the maxims ofthe wise statesmen of Europe and of, 
our own country, 

With a capacity for raising cotson to supply the 
whole world, our treasures arc lavished in Hindos- 
ton to purchase cotton of inferior quality, which is 
now manufactured in the United States, to the in- 
jury of our cotton planters. And with skill, talents, 
water power, capital and machinery to supply our ut- 
most demand for cumbdrics and musling, millions of 

"money are in a similar manner lavished in Hindos- 
ton and England to procure those articles; while 
tens of thousands of our own citizens, capable of fur- 
nishing them, are pining in indigence, their employ- 
ers ruined, and machinery that cost millions of dol- 
Jars, rusting and rotting; and while hundreds of 
manufacturers, invited toour shores by the excel- 
lence of our form of government, are unable to earn 

asubsistence at their usual trades, and are forced 
to go to Canada or Nova Scstia, or toreturn to Eu- 
rope. Above fifty sailed from hence in one vessel 
a few days since!!! 

This destructiye policy is about to receive a con- 
siderable extension, to the injury of our farmers. 
Wheat, we are informed, can be sold in our ports 
from Odessa, at 75 cents,t or less, per bushel: and 
we are assured that immense quantities of it will 
be imported. Thus this unhappy nation, by ami- 
serable and mistaken policy, is doomed to bleed at 
every pore. 

Under the influence of such a wretched system 


—— 


° 

*We have already given a view of the political 
economy of England, Russia and Prussia, so far-as 
respects the encouragement of manufactures. We 


shall shortly submit a view of that of the other na- 
tions. 





TWheat has been recently shipped at Odessa 
averaging 37 cents per bushe}, and it has been sold 


—— 


is it wonderful that distress and embarrassment per- 
vade the nation—that the enlivening sound of the 
spindle, the loom, and the hammer has, in many 
places, almost ceased to be heard—that our mer- 
chants and traders are daily swept away by bank- 
ruptcy, one after another; that our banks are drain- 
ed of their specie; that our cities exhibit an unvary- 
ing scene of gloom and despair—that confidence 
between man and man is almost extinct; that debts 
cannot in general be collected: that property can- 
not be sold but at enormous sacrifices; that capita- 
lists have thus an opportunity of aggrandizing them- 
selves at the expense of the middle class, to an in- 
calculable extent; that money cannot be borrowed 
but at extravagant interest; ina word, that with ad- 
vantages equal to any that Heaven has ever bestow- 
ed on any nation, we exhibit a state of things at 
which our enemies.must rejoice, and our friends 
put on sackcloth and ashes! > ae 
We trust the,day is not far distant, when we shall 
look back with as nruch astonishment at this lamen- 
table folly, as we now do at the folly and wicked- 
ness of our ancestors in hanging and burning witch- 
es. The folly in both cases is about equal. Theirs, 
however, was limited to a narrow sphere, beyond 
which it was perfectly innocuous. But ours extends 
its baleful influence to the remotest extremities of 
the nation. 

Weare gravely tolc, by writerson whom great 
reliance is unfortunately placed, that our circum- 
stances, as anation, being materially different from 
those of other nations, we require a totally differ- 
ent policy; and that however proper or necessary 
it may be for England or France to encourage ma- 
nufactures, sound policy dictatesa different course 
for the United States. 

These positions are the reverse of truth, and so 
far as they have had influence, have proved highly 
pernicious. We are, on the contrary, more impe- 
riously called on to encourage manufactures than 
most other nations, unless we are disposed wanton- 
ly to sacrifice the interests of a most important and 
numerous portion of our population, those farmers 
and planters who are remote from the seaboard. 
We request a patient hearing while we offer our 
reasons. 

In a compact country, like England, where in- 
land navigation is carried on. t6 such a wonderful 
extent, there are few parts of the territory that are 
not within one or two days carriage of the seaboard; 
and consequently their productions can be trans- 
ported to fogeign markets at a moderate expense. 
Whereas a large portion of our agricultural citizens 
are from 3500 to 1,000 miles distant from any sea- 
port; and therefore almost wholly debarred from all 
foreign markets, especially at the present and pro- 
bable future prices. 
Flour has been forwarded to the Philadelphia 
market from Pittsburg, at a freight of four dollars 
per barrel. Some of it was probably brought,to 
Pittsburg, 50 to 150 miles, at considerable expense. 
Deduct the expenses, and the profits of the Pitts- 
burg merchants, from six or seven dollars, and in 


j what a lamentable situation it places the farmer— 


how miserable a re*auneration has he for his labor 
—and “how dear he pays for his whistle,” in buying 
his goods cheap in Hindoston, and depending on 
European markets for the sale of his production! 
The folly of this system is so extravagant that, it 
requires a little further notice. A farmer in the. 
neighborhood of Pittsburg, sends his produce to 
that city, whence it is conveyed to Philadelphia, 
300 miles, by land—or to New Orleans, 2000 miles, 





for less, Editor Aurora. 


by water. It is thence conveyed four thousand 
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miles to Liverpool, from whence he receives his 
china, his delftware, and his pottery. From the 
amount of his flour, as sold in England, all the ex- 
penses of transportation are to be deducted—and 
to the price of his china and other articles, the ex- 
penses ofthe return voyage are to be added. What 


. - on 


— 


test of examination. It is not wonderful that the 
nations of Europe, exhausted by atwenty years 
,war—pillaged and plundéred by hostile armies— 
with expensive governments and immense armies 
to support intime of peace—and groaning under 
the weight of enormous debts and grinding tax. 


2 frightful view ofthe situation of'alarge portion of} ation, should be in astate ofsuffering. But there 


the people of the western country does this exhi- 
bit! It is ditficult to account for the prostratefstate 
of affairs in that part of the union, and under a go- 
vernment which, emanating more completely trom 
the mass of the people than any otherthat ever 
existed, might have been expected to have ex- 
tended a more paternal care over its citizens than 
the world ever witnessed! 

It istherefore indubitable, that to the reasons for 
encouraging manufactures, which exist in England 
and France, all of which apply here, is to be added 
a powerfulone peculiar to the United States, aris- 
ing from the distance between so large a portion of 
#ts territory and any seaport towns, as well as the 
immense distance from those towns. to the places 
whence we draw our supplies. 

Let us suppose for a moment, that the western 
farmer, instead of purchasing his pottery and de/ft- 
waein England, had in his own neighborhood manu- 
factories of these articles, whence he could procure 
them free ofthe enormous expenses of sea and 
Jand carriage, amounting in many instances to treble 
the first cost--and that in return he supplied the 

‘manufacturer, of whom he purchased them, with 
his wheat and corn, andother articles! What a dif- 
ferent face that country would wear! What rapid 
strides it would then make in the career of prospe- 

 yitv! What additional allurements it would hold out 
to cultivation! 

We offer for reflection, fellow citizens, an impor- 
tant fact, that sheds the strongest hght on this the- 
ory, The settlement of Harmony, in the western 
country, was conducted on this plan, This little 
commonwealth depended wholly on itself for sup- 
plies, It had, to use the cogent language of Mr. 
Jefferson, “flaced the manufacturer beside the agri- 
culturist,’ What was the consequence? The set- 


prosperity than any equal body of men in the world 
at any period of time—more in one year, than many 
parts of the United States, which depend on foreign 
markets for the sale of their produce, and the sup- 
ply of their wants, have done in ten years, 

It is frequently stated, that as some of the cotton 
mantfacturers inthe eastern states have prospered, 
ihe protection tu the manufacture is adequate, If 
this argument warranted the inference.drawn from 
it, it would prove that the policy of Spainis sound, 
and fraught with wisdom; for, notwithstanding the 
«lecay cf that nation, there are in it several prosper- 
ous manufactures which, fram particularcircumstan- 
ces, are, like some of those in the eastern states, ena- 
bled to struggle against foreign competition. But the 
clecay of so large a portion of the manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the middle states, notwithstanding 
the enterprize, Jarge capital and industry of the 
proprietors, is a full proof that there is not suffici- 
ent protection to this important branch. 

Public attention has unfortunately been diverted 
irom the real source of our prostrate state by cer- 
iain trite common place sayings, re-echoed through- 
out the union—that it 1s a time of general suffering— 
that distress and embarrassment pervade the. whole 
civilized world —that we are no worse than other na- 

gions—and that we cannot haope for an exemption 
from the common lot of mankind. 


is no parallel between their situation and ours. Our 
short war, so far from exhausting our resources, 
developed‘them. We retired from it| prospcrous 
and glorious. Our fields are’ as fertile—our citi- 
zens as industrious and ingenious; our capacity for 
manufacturing as greatas ever and our taxes are 
comparatively insignificant. Our distresses cannot 
therefore be traced to the sa-se source as theirs, 
They flow wholly from owr on mistaken policy, 
which leads us to purchase abroad what we could 
produce at home—and like thoughtless prodigals and 
spendthrifts, to incur debts beyond our utmost 
means of payment. 

The restoration of peace, however, as might 
have been naturally expected, greatly affected our 
commerce, particularly the carrying trade, of which 
the war had given us an. inordinate share. Anim- 
mense capital, invested in commerce, was thus ren- 
dered wholly unproductive; but had manufactures 
been encouraged, as sound policy dictated, hun- 
dreds of our merchants, whose property has since 
wasted away, and who have been swallowed up in 
the vortex of bankruptcy, would, as was the case 
during the war, have transferred their talents, their 
industry, and their ¢apital, to that department, to 
the advancement of their own interest and the ge- 
neral welfare, instead of a vain struggle in a branch 
which was so crowded, that it could not afford sup- 
port to more than half of the persons engaged in it, 
Those that remained in the mercantile profession, 
after such a transfer of a portion ofits members to 
profitable employments of another description, 
might and probably would have prospered. And 
thus it is aa clear as the noon day sun, that an cf: 
ficient protection of manufactures would have been 
highly advantageous to the merchants, although 
many of them, from taking a superficial view of the 
subject, have been under an opposite impression, 
and have unfortunately been hostile to such protec- 
tion. . 

The advocates of the system of Adam Smith, 
ought to be satisfied with the fatal experiment we 
have made of it. It is true, the demands of the trea- 
sury have not allowed us to proceed the full length 
of his system, and to discard import duties altoge- 
ther. But if our manufactures are paralized, our 
manufacturers ruined, and ourcountry almost wholly 
drained of its metallic medium, to pay for foreign 
merchandise, notwithstanding the dudies imposed for 
the purposes of revenue, it is perfectly reasanable to 
conclude that the destruction would have been 
more rapid and complete, had those duties not ex: 
isted. This we hepe will be regarded as decisive; 
for if our woolen manufacture, for instance, protect- 
ed,.as it is termed, by a duty of 274 per cent, has 
been more than one half destroyed, so that it was 
no longer an object to preserve the invaluable 
breed of merino sheep, in which millions of dollars 
were invested, and of which the greater part have 
been destroyed, to the ruin of the proprietors, it 
cannot be doubted that, without such duty, it would 
have been at once wholly annihilated, as our own 
citizens would, in that event, have been utterly un- 
able to maintain a struggle against foreign rivals. If 
argument were of avail against the dazzling authori- 
ty of great names, and against ingrained, inveterate 





This appears plausible—but it will not stand the 


prejudice, this case would gettle the question for 
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ever. Where are now, we ask, the ‘collateral 
branches” to which the thousands of our artists, me-‘ 
chanics and manufacturers, “thrown out of their or. 
dinary employment and common method of subsistence, 
can “easily transfer their industry,”* as Dr, Smith 
asserts? » ° 
Another part of Dr. Smith’s theory is, that when 
g particular branch of industry is destroyed by “the 
home market being suddenly laid open to the competition 
of foreigners,” ‘the stock wall gill remain in the country 
to employ an equal number of people in some other way.” 
‘And, therefore. ‘he capital of the country remaining 
the same, the demand for labor will’ still be the same, 
though it may be exerted in different places and for dif- 
ferent occupations.”+ These maxims are now fairly 
‘tested in the U. States, as they have been for centu- 
siesin Spain. The cotton, woolen, pottery, glass, and 
yarious other manufatures, have been in a great 
measure suspended in the middle states, by “the 
home market being suddenly laid open to the competition 
of foreigners” at the close of the war. Isthere aman 
who will venture to assert, that “the demand for la- 
bor is the same?”’ that “the stockremains the same?” 
or that it “employs an equal number of people in some 
other way??? We flatter ourselves that the most de- 
cided advocate of the doctor’s system willadmit, on 
calm reflection, that these maxims are utterly desti- 
tute of even the shadow of foundation. 


We urge this point on your most sober and serious 
reflection, fellow citizens. It isa vital one, on which 
the destinies of this nation depend. The freedom 
of commerce, wholly unrestrained by protecting 
duties and prohibitions is the key stone of the so 
much extolled system of the doctor, which, though 
discarded, as we have stated, in almost every coun- 
tryin Europe, has among our most enlightened citi- 
zens, numbers of ardent, zealous, and enthusiastic 
admirers. We have tried it as far as our debt and 
the support of our goverment would permit. We 
have discarded prohibitions; and on the most impor- 
tant manufactured articles, which are wholly pro- 
hibited in some countries, and burthened with heavy 
prohibitory duties in others, our duties are compara- 
tively low, so as to afford no effectual protection to 
the domestic manufacturer. The fatal resultis be 
fore the world—and in every part of the union is stri- 
Kingly perceptible. In addition to the example of 
Spain and Portugal, it holds out an awful beacon 
against the adoption of theories, which, however 
splendid and captivating on paper, are fraught with 
ruin when carried into practice. 


This is the basis on which Adam Smith’s system 
Tests, and being thus proved radically and incura- 


bly unsound, the whole fabric must crumble to 
Tuins, 


There is one point of view in which if this subject 
he considered, the egregious errors of our system 
will be manifest beyond contradiction. The poli- 
cy we have pursued renders us dependent for our 
Prosperity on the miseries and misfortunes of our 
fellow creatures! Wars and faminesin Furope are 
the kev-stone on which we erect the edifice of our 
800d fortune! The rreater the extent of war, and 


ne 


What a contrast between this system andthe one 
laid down with such ability by Alexander Hamilton, 
(see page 119,) and which we advocate! Light 
and darkness are not more opposite to each other, 
His admirable system would render our prosperity 
and happiness dependent wholly on ourselves. We 
should have no cause to wish for the miserv of our 
fellow men, in order to save us from the distress. 
and embarrassment which at present pervade the. 
nation. Our wants from Europe would, by the. 
adoption of it, be circumscribed within narrower. 
limits, and our surplus raw materials would he airs 


Submitting these important subjects to an‘én- 
lightened community, and hoping they will experi. 
ence acalm and unbiassed consideration, we ardent- 
ly pray for such a result as may tend to promote ard 
perpetuate the honor, the happiness, and the reaJ 
independence of our common country. 
Sarr 


Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

Stocks, June 29—3 per cent. cons. 67 671-8. > 

Several banking houses have stopped payment. 

The house of commons refused to consider a mos 
tion offered by sir F. Burdett for a reform of par- 
liament—168 to 358. 

The royal assent has been given to the foreign 
enlistment bill. 

Devereaux’'s legion, three thousand strong, has 
sailed from Liverpool for South América. 

The Persian ambassador is about tu leave Lon- 
don. 

On the 28th of June, Mr. Wilberforce moved in 
the house of commons, that 6V00/. sterling be 
granted to his majesty, for gen. Boyd. Mr. W. 
stated that “gen. Boyd was a native of the United 
States, had in early life rendered a great service to 
the cause of Great Britain in the East Indies, at a 
very critical period of affairs there.’ He was-at 
that time commander of a corps in the service of the 
Nizam. The bill has passed accordingly. 

About 500 tide waiters, &c. are implicated in a 
charge of taking illegal fees. 

A lady lately recovered 300/. damages, for inju« 
ries sustained by the oversetting of a stage coach 
which the proprietors had to pay. 

A cargo of timber (the first) has arrived at Lon- 
don from Sierra Leone. It is muh approved of. 

A London paper remarks that the famous edition 
of Boccacio, for which the present duke of Marlbo- 
rough gave 2,260/. was lately purchased by the 
Messrs. Longmans for 875 guineas. 

The directors of the bank of England have adopt- 
ed the invention of Messrs. Applegarth and Cow- 
per, for the new note, which is in active prepara- 
tion, and which is calculated to defy acdatlitat 
tation. 

The extensive printing establishment of Messrs. 
Bensley and Son, in London, had been consumed 
by fire. Whole loss estimated at 130,000/.—Only 


te 


/ 00,0002. insured. 


A woman named Elizabeth Parry, lately died in 





the more dreadful the ravages of famine in that 


England, at the age of 109 years, who never had 


quarter, the more prosperous we become! Peace | been two hundred yards from the spot on which 
and abundant crops there undermine our welfare! | She was born! 


‘¢ misery of Europe insures our prosperity—its 
" tihyeings promotes our decay and prostration ! ! 
‘at _an appalling idea! Whocan reflect without 


anguish on a system built upon such a wretched 
oundation! 


ee 


ee ee 


*Wealth of Nations, I. 329. tidem. 





—_ 


The British say, that capt. Rogers of the steam 
ship Savannah, is a brother of the commodore. 
There isnot any relationship between them 

In the liouse of lords, the earl of Limerick said, 
that so great had been the pressure lately in Ireland, 


, 


that remittances could not be made to England 





| without a loss of six or seven per cent. 





ply adequate to procure the necessary supplies..¢_— 5 
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‘exertions of Bullock, of Piccadilly, after more than 
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The,celebrated London museum, formed by the 


thirty years labor, has been brought under the ham- 
mer. . 

The library of Blenheim house has also lately 
been disposed of by public sale. | ‘ 

The library of the late queen of England is also 
about to be disposed of at public auction. | 

One of the miserable royal things, the duke of 
Kent, has requested of parliament a bill to grant 
him a lottery to dispose of certain property which 


of the procedure was deprecated, and it was pro- 
bable that the money wanted, would be given to 


the people’s money, without rendering even any 
pretended service for it. His petition was with- 
drawn. | 

The total revenue forthe year ending July 5, 
1819, is given at £49,071,925—being 2,265,753 
more than the last year. é, 

A British commissioner at Vera Cruz, has suc-} 
ceededin purchasing a million and a half of dollars} 
of the government and individuals—paid for in 
notes on the British treasury. 

‘aol. A strong deputation waited upon lord 
Liverpool to point out to him the ill effects that 
would result from additional duties on wool. But 
his lordship said that the ministers were deter- 
mined to adhere to it, to assist the agricultural in- 
terest—in other words, to encourage the home mar- 
ket. 

London dates, July 12-—Several very large meet- 
ings of the laboring classes have been held in Great 
Britain—The distress of these people seems to be 
exceedingly great, and we suppose something like 
insurrection is apprehended, bya well grounded be 
fief that certain scoundrels in the pay of government 
are mixing among them as spies, and urging them, 
indeed, to commit high treagon!—as was the case 
some time ago. Atone of these meetings a person 
opposed a petition to the regent, requesting that 
assistance might be granted to such of the laboring 
people as wished to emigrate to Canada—he said 
it was the boroughmongers, sinecurists, and 150,000 
of the clergy that ought to be sent there! 15,000 
people had also assembled at Cork to petiuon fora 
reduction of taxes and a repeal of the union. 

FRANCE, 

Inthe chamber of deputies the discussion of ways 
and means was procecded m. M. Manuel recom- 
mended the entering into commercial relations with 
the independents of South America, and the nego- 
ciation of a treaty with the government of Hayti, 
with the view of securing some indemnity to the 
unfortunate ex-colonists of that island, and re-open- 
ing its ports to French commerce. A motion was 
carried to print M. Manuel’s specch— Lhe ministers 
approved of the printing. 

Flour and biscuit were allowed to be exported 
from France. 

Madame Blanchard lately ascended in a balloon 
at Paris, intending to play off some fire works in 
the air. ‘The effect was very grand; but fire was 
communicated to the balloon—it fell, andshe was 
literally dashed to pieces. 

SPAIN, 

The London papers teem with paragraphs re- 


speciing Spain, with reference to the cession of 


he Floridas to the United States. Some of these 
articles are curious enough—one of them charges 


Ferdinand with breaking up his ministry to avoid 


a ratification of the treaty for the transfer of the 


——> 


ay 


tain! The same writer says—“The Americans are 
actually in possession of the Floridas. Will they 
yield up this possession ?—and if so, shall we sit 
quietly and see it forcibly retained? It is a question 
pregnant with alarm—and yet, in such a moment 
parhament is to be prorogued.” [ What have «we 
to do with it?] ; 

Anather paper intimates that Spain has been tolq 
that if she cedes the Floridas she must also cede 
Cuba; and itis intimated that the foreign enlistment 
bill, lately passed in parliament, is auxiliary to it, 
“Our government, [observes another London pa. 
per] is certainly devising means to check the rapid 
growth of the U. States, but the possession of Cuba 
by us would havea contrary effect. . 
The vast commerce that already flows down the 
Mississippi, the immense tract of country rapidly 
settling on the Missouri, &c. point out very distinct. 
ly to the United States the necessity of making Pen. 
sacola a great maritime port; but such necessity 
would be increased in a tenfold degree if Great Br. 
tain possessed Havana.” 

Since the return of Ferdinand to Spain, five years 
ago, twenty-five changes of ministers have taken 
place inthe five departments; six in the department 
of finance; five in that of grace and justice; three 
in the marine; five in the war; and six in that of fo. 
reign afiairs. 

Don Onis arrived at Paris on the 24th of Fune, on 
his way to Madrid. The conduct of this person, 
from beginning to end, including his late interviews 
with the British ministry, well entitle him to be call: 
ed an extraordinary envoy. 7 

The marquis de Yrujo is banished to Avila, a town 
of Old Castile—he was suspected, says a London 
paper, of being favorable to the Americans, becaus: 
he was related by his marriage to the ex-presidert 
Adams! 3 

It is understood that the “grand expedition” wa 
almost as nearly ready to sail as it was eighteen 
months ago! 

The king of Spain has hanored his excellency 
Hyde de Neuville, late French minister in the 
United States, with the Grand Cross of St, Isabella, 
with the title for life of “Ais excellency.” fCan the 
king of Spain “hemor” any thing—is it possible thet 
the miserable creature can confer “excellence?” 

ocr We have late intelligence from Spain, via Hi 
vana. The Florida treaty had not been ratified, and 
it was believed that it would not be, through Britis 
influence. The Hornet has left New-York on av 
ther voyage to Cadiz with despatches, 

PORTUGAL, 

A quantity of American corn has been sold if 
Portugal since the imposition of the new protectiis 
duty: it produced the owners fifty cents per bushel 
for inyoice, insurance and freight! 

ITALY. 

Accounts from Naples of the 4th of June, stat? 
that a dreadful eruption of Mount Etna had broke" 
out, which threatened total destruction to the ©!) 
of Catania. From Mount Vesuvius a very gre! 
eruption of lava had taken place in the direction ® 
Pompeii. Some violent shocks of an earthquak? 
had been felt near Viterbo. 

Intelligence has been received in England as tate 
as May from Trivoli, whici announce that them 
public roads had become no longer safe one ™™ 
from the gates of Rome. Seven hundred villa® 
had escaped from the gallies, and spread the™ 
selves over the Appenines, ‘This horde of as" 
sins had committed the most horrid crimes, 
continue their outrages with impunity. The * 








“loridas, to evade the surrender of Cubato Great Bri- 


counts state that they had lately put out the eye 
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old gentleman, at Vallatri, and after- 
# an te haaly a consequence of their not hav- 
hg eceived aransom Of 5 or 6,000 crowns with the 
i ctuality they expected. A childin Rome had 
Ps tongue taken out to prevent histelling tales. — 
RUSSIA. 

It is reported that the emperor is assembling a 

reat body of troops near St. Petersburg. 

Many persons are emigrating from Wurtemberg 

‘for Russia. They goin divisions—40 or 5U wag- 
ther. 
ois rumored that Russia is about to go to war 
i Turks. | 
wil i anaee paper gives as the total of the ar- 
my andnavy of the Russian empire, 863,000 men, 
of which number 75,000 are seamen. 
vhree camps are forming in Finland—the works 
in Riga are increasing. 
TURKEY. 

By French papers received at this office, it ap- 
pears that the pacha of ‘Turcomania, between the 
Black sea and the Caspian, had revolted from the 
authority of the Porte, and the troops of seven of 
the neighboring pachalicks had been sent against 

him. 
| CHINA. 

London, June 26.--It is a serious fact, that in the 
last year 1817-18, the trade from America to China 
employed 7,000,000 dollars, and 16,000 tons of ship- 
ping; during the same time the British trade to Chi. 

na occupied 6,500,000 dollars, and 20,000 tons ship- 
ping; consequently, allowing that the American 
merchant receives his return in the course of one 
year, while the British requires nearly two years, 
the American trade to China is already more ex- 
tensive thanour own. We state this important fact 
onthe authority of Charles Assey, esq. late secre- 
tary to the government of Java, author of an able 
amphlet, “On the Trade to China, and the Indian 

Peninsula.” 

EASP INDIFS. 

The only rebel chief, as the “patriots” of Ceylon 
are called, who have not submitted to the mild sway 
of the British “invaders,” it is charitably hoped, has 
“anticipated the.sentence of the law, and killed 
himself!” O! rank and foul hypocrisy! 

A letter from Colombo, says—“Upwards of 300 
men and more than thirty officers, fell victims to 
the climate, during the late war with the Kandyans. 


- Many men lost their lives, from the bites of leeches, 


which swarm in the jungles; 25 men of the 18th 
Madrass regiment, have lost a leg each, from the 
bite of this disagreeable and troublesome little ani- 
mal, which, in spite of every precaution, will make 
its way into your boots, or under your clothes, whilst 
marching during the night. 

AFRICA. 

The slave trade is prosperous. Spanish papers 
are chiefly used by the American and British wrctch- 
es engaged in it. , 

CAPE OF GCOD HOPE. 

The Caffree “patriots” have given much trouble 
to the British “invaders” in this colony. But it ap- 
pears they have been driven back. 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

Admiral Brion and com. Jolli by their quarrels, 
had put Margaritta in an uproar. But the latter, as 
has been before observed, was arrested and would 
be tried for mutiny. 

We have long details of the movements of the 
hostile armies in Venezuela—the only things which 
appear to be important just now are, that 400 na- 
tive. troops of Morillo had joined the patriots, who 

were directing their attention to New Granada—and 


rebels.. 
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{itis said a corps of their army was within a few 


days march of Sante Fe de Bagota, the capital, 

A letter received in Baltimore from St. Thomas, 
dated Aug. 4, says—‘You must know that Barce- 
lona, has fallen, and’ Cumana, and the whole royal 
squadron are now inthe possession of the patriots, 
and probably before this reaches you, Laguira, Por- 
to Cavello and Caraccas will also be subject to the 


WEST INDIES. 
A certain person called John Davis, pretending 
to be commissioned by Aury, at Galvezton, and se- 
veral of his accomplices, have been triéd at Nassau, 
N. P.and sentenced to be hung as pirates, 
Yah} HAYTI. +g 
President Boyer has presented 500/ sterli 
the Wesleyan Methodist missionaries. 


ng to 





CHRONICLE. 

We have some “war rumors” from Canada— 
12,000 tons of ordnance stores are said to have ar. 
rived in the present year—and the Isle au Noix i8 
fortifying. $600 per day,are expended onthe works, 

Com. Perry and his squadron, was in the Oronoco 
on the 13th of July, and soon expected to sail for 
St. Thomas. ; 

Mediterranean squadron. It gives us pleasure 
(says the New York Gazette) to have it in our pow- 
er to give the following result of the late distur- 
bances at Gibraltar between the American and Bri- 
tish officers. We have seena Jetter from an off.cer 
of the American squadron at Gibraltar, stating, chat 
a court of enquiry was held on board the Guerriere on 
the first of July, by request of governor Dan, who had 
brought charges against the American officers for break- 
ing the peace of the garrison, The court completely 
exculpated our officrs from any blame; and captain 
Johnson, of the British army, had apologized for his 
conduct, and that of his fellow officers, in relation 
to the late duels at Gibraltar. 

A Middletown, Con. paper of Aug. 19. says—An un- 
pleasant circumstance has lately occurred amonge 
some of the principal officers of our squadron in 
the Mediterranean. Four captains and one lieut. 
have been suspended by commodore Stewart, our 
naval commander in chief upon that station. 

According to thebest information, the four cap- 
tains and the lieut. above mentioned were members | 
of acourt martial, and pronouncedasentence which 
was disapproved by commodore Stewart, whe also 
(by what authority we know not) reprimanded 
them. The officers, conceiving that he had no right 
whatever to reprimand them, replied tohim—he took 
offence at their reply and suspended them, 

This affair will, probably, be soon investigated 
by some proper tribunal. Until that enquiry takes 
place, it is better that public opinion should not be 
permaturely formed or expressed. From a lon 
acquaintance, however, with captain Macdonough, 
who is one of the officers suspended, we cannot be- 
lieve, unless we have strong evidence to prove it, 
that his conduct on this occasion has been either 
precipitate or improper. 

The U, 5. brig Enterprize, captain Kearney, sail- 
ed from New York on saturday. Cie 

Baron Slackelberg, envoy extraordinary and mi- 
nister plenipotentiary from the court of Sweden to 
the United States, arrivedat New York on the 18th 
instant, in the ship Martha, Freeman, from Stock- 
holm. 

Brigadier general James Jiller, bas accepted the 
appointment of governor ofthe territory of Arkan- 
sas, and has, of ceurse, resigned his commission in 
the army. 
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The navy. We stated the other day, from au- 
thority which we deemed credible, that the navy 
department had issued orders to double the num- 
ber of men employed in building ships of the line 
in various ports. ‘Ihe same authority now informs 
us, that the intelligence existed in -misapprehen- 
sion. Orders were given for the empléyment of 


‘additional workmen on the 74 building in this port; 
‘but it is not known that hands onthe other ships 


‘of war have been increased. © Franklin Gazette. 

Texas. We hear of small parties of men proceed- 
ing to join the invaders of Texas, and learn that 
the U. S. troops in that quarter are put in motion 
to check the expedition. . 

Biack speculation. In anticipation of a transfer 
of the Floridas, a large quantity of African slaves 
are imported therein—no doubt by American Citi- 
zens. 

Land privateering. Capt. James Riley (well 
known to the public by his account of the wreck of 
his vessel, and the sufferings of himself and his crew 
in Africa) has recently given a statement, shewing 
that on his way to Pittsburg, Pa. and in passin 
Scrub Ridge, he and others were assailed by a mo 
of Irishmen, calling themselves turnpikers, armed 
with axes, mattocks, &c. who in an ruftian-like 
manner demanded toll, and exacted itat their own 
rate, when there wasno right atallto demand any. 
Thus they have robbed many; among them a poor 
countryman of their own, travelling west, from 
whom they took his last guinea. It appears that 
these rascally acts are well known in the neighbor- 
hood—some of the magistrates are afraid to act, 
and then the “law’s delay” (for a person must wait 
three months to prosecute them) prevents justice from 
being done. We hope that Pennsylvania will act 
promptly on this matter. It is believed that these 


- wretches have murdered one or more men, and they 


have killed or maimed the horses of several per- 
sons who have resisted their demands. 

Sea serpent. The animal supposed to be a sea 
serpent, has been seen by hundreds of persons, from 
Nakshant beach (between Boston and Lynn)—the 
destription is the same as that heretofore given. 
Among those who saw it repeatedly, was James 
Prince, esq. marshal of the district of Massachu- 
setts, sometimes at lessthan 100 yards distant, mov- 
ing about the bay at an easy rate. The head was 
about three feet out of water, there appeared to be 
thirteen bunches on his back, and the length from 
the head to the last bunch, was estimated at 60 feet. 
These bunches are supposed to appear from the 
undulatory metion of the anynal. Mr. Prince, how- 
ever, does not undertake to say that this animal is 
of the serpent kind, though such was his general 
impression, and that of allthe witnesses; intimating 
that perhaps, its manner of propelling itself may 
give it the appearance of a snake. A fisherman 
states that itrose within 20 feet of his boat, that he 
hada full view of it, and that it wasaserpent. The 
animal, be it what it may, is “an odd fish,”’ but seems 
to be inoffensive. Its easiest motion is so rapid as 
to occasion a foam in the water. 

Piusburg, Aug. 13—The depredations now com- 
mitting by the grasshoppers in some parts of the 
country, are truly singularand alarming. Many far- 
mers have commenced cutting their oats perfectly 
green, and many meadows are shaved completely 
smooth. Fortunately they do not flv high enough 
to obscure the sun, as the locusts sometimes doin 
Africa, in other respects however, they are nearly 
as bad. Aninstance or two has occurred, where a 
hat which was accidently Jeft in the field, was en- 
tirely destroyed before morning. 





* 
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_ Religion.—When religion is made a science, there 
is nothing more intricate; when made a duty there 
is nothing more easy. 

From the National Inielligencer. The military ex. 
pédition from the lakes to the Mississippi, consist. 
ing ofthe 5th regiment of infantry, under col. Lea. 
venworth, arrived at Prairie du Chien about the {st 
of July, by the way of the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers, 
with only a portage of two or three miles. A de. 
tachment has also ascended the Mississippi from St. 
Louis, with provisions, clothing, ordnance, and 
munitions. Our correspondent states that col. ‘. 
will have it in his power to establish the post at the 
falls of St. Anthony this season, should it be deemed 
advisable to do so. | 

We also learn that the Missouri expedition, un- 
der col. Atkinson, was in advance of St. Charles on 
the 11th July, and, notwithstanding the delay occa- 
sioned by some defects in the steam boats, there 
was no doubt the troops would arrive at the Coun- 
cil Biuffs, more than six hundred miles in advance 
of St. Louis, this season, well supplied with provi- 
sions, clothing and munitions of war, 

The characters of colonels Atkinson and Leaven- 
worth, warrant the belief that the arrangements of 
the government will be carried into full effect with- 
out collision with our citizens or the Indians. 





HEALTH OF OUR CITIES, 

Boston. Some cases of malignant fever have ap- 
peared in this town; for the week last reported there 
were only seven deaths by it; but six persons died 
of it during the next 24 hours: vessels from Boston 


are required to perform quarantine at New York 
and Richmond. 


At Newport, R.I. itis said, a whole family con- 
sisting of 5 or 6 persons, were carried off by malig- 
nant disease, in the course of last week. 

New York is reported free from any malignant or 
contagious disease. The same remark applies to 
Philadelphia. 


Baltimore is unusually healthy, judging by the 
incerments—only 59 last week, of whom but 9 died of 
fevers, 7 bilious and 2 typhus; adults 21, children 
38. The corresponding week last year was 66;-— 
bilious, six. Besides, we have many foreigners just 
arrived, a good many of whom have died. 

Some cases of a high bilious, perhaps it should 
be called malignant fever, have appeared, and there 
are now a number of them, chiefly however, in one 
neighborhood, though a few are scattered through 
the city. Some of the victims have been carried 
off in two or three days; but it yields to medicin’, 
and most persons recover ofit. This is evident from 
the interments—we have the returns for Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday last—the amount for the 
three days 31, of whom éwenty four were children— 
only two deaths by fever reported. We have not 
any returns since that for Wednesday. No evi- 
dence is afforded that is has beer contagious is a S0- 
litary case. Whether the disease will become ge- 
neral or not, a little time will make manifest. Ves- 
vels from Baltimore are to perform quarantine at 
Richmond, which has just now also interdicted the 
communication with Cuba, where the yellow fever 
raged severely two months ago, but has now ce2s- 
ed! 

Charleston. The fever does not appear to spread, 
and the health ofthe city is generally very good. A 
few malignant cases occur—5 deaths by them in the- 
last week. 

Savannah is pronounced to be mmecommonly 
healthy. 


END OF THE SINTEENTIL TOLUME. 
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Military Academy—West Point. 


Message from the president of the United States, 


transmitting a report from tae secretary of war, in 


compliance with a resolution of the senate of the 
95th of January last, requesting him “to cause to be 


luid before it, a copy of the rules and regulations 


adopted for the government of the military academy 


at West Point; also, how many cadets have been 
adnitied into the academy; the time of the residence 


of each cadet at that institution; and how many of 
them have been appointed officers in the army and 


navy of the United States.” 
February 5, 1819 —Printed by order of the senate 
of the United States. 


a eeteaeemee tal 


To the senate of the United Siates: 


In compliance with aresolution of the senate, of 


the 25th of last month, reqtestirg me “io cause to 
be laid before it, a copy of the rules and regula- 
tions adopted for the government of the military 
academy at West Point; also, how many cadets 


have been admitted into the academy; the time of 


the residence of each cadet at that institution; and 
how many of them have been appointed officers in 
the army and navy of the United States.” I trans- 
mit a report from the secretary of war, which, with 
the accompanying documents, will afford all the 
information required by the said resolution. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Februarg Sth, 1819. 


ome etn 


Depariment of war, 4th Pebruary, 1819. 
The secretary of war, to whom was referred the 


resoluiion of the senate, of the 25th of January last, | 


“that the president of the United States be re- 
quested to cause to be lsid before the senate a 
copy of the rules and regulations adopted for the 
government of the military academy at West Point; 
also, how many cadets have been admitted into the 
academy; the time of the residence of each cadet 
at that institution; and how many of them have been 
appointed officers in the army and navy of the Unit- 


ed States,” has the honor to transmit herewith a} 


list of cadets, who have been admitted at the mili- 
tary academy at West Point, in the state of New- 
York; the time of their admission, and promotion, 
&c. and the time they remained at that institution; 
and a copy of the rules and regulations adopted 
for the government of the military academy at 
West Point. 

The cadets are under the government of the 
rules and articles of war, so far as they are appli- 
cable, and under the orders of the superintendent 
of the academy. J. C. CALHOUN, 

(Copy.) 
Department of war, ist July, 1816. 

; Sin,—T have the honor to return the regulations 
defining a complete course of education, drawn up 
by the academical staff, and transmitted by you to 
this department, which has been approved, with 
such modifications as have been judged necessary, 
by the president. 

From the age at which cadets are admitted into 
the academy, the study of the English grammar is 
deemed indispensable to give them a correct and 
intimate knowledge of the structure of their own 
language, 

‘ Although a critical knowledge of the Latin and 
Cessary, yet, where the cadets have studied those 
languages before their appointments, it is believed 
that the review of those languages during the last 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME XVI. 


stitution, and cannot fail to be useful to the cadete. 

It is expected that the duties required by these 
additions will be performed by the chaplain em- 
ployed in the academy. The performance of these 
duties, it is hoped, will be an inducement with con- 
gress, when this subject shall again be brought 
under their consideration, to make the appoint- 
ment permanent, not only at West Point, but at 
such other establishments of that nature as shall 
be deemed necessary by that body. 

If, in the opinion of the academical staff, these 
branches of education can be advantageously pro- 
secuted, at periods different from those fixed in 
the regulations, their suggestions will be attended 
to with pleasure. , 

The inducement to the other alterations, will 
readily suggest itself to yourmind. That acadet, 
who, having been thrown into a class below him, 
and subsequently in the course of his education, 
finds himself placed in the same situation, will not 
be qualified for an engineer, may be readily con- 
ceived, but it by no means follows, that he may 
not possess many of the qualifications of a general, 
in a higher degree, than some of those who greatly 
excel him in his studies. The absviute dismission 
\for that cause has therefore been changed into a 
reference to the war department. 

These regulations will apply to all cases where 
the cadet presents himself for admission, afer they 
are received at the academy, notwithstanding their 
appointments may be of anterior date. 


The regulation requiring the unmarried pro- 
fessors, teachers and assistants, to eat with the 
cadets, is believed to be conformable to the gene- 
ra] usage of colleges, and ought not to be con- 
sidered onerous. I understand also, that captain 
Patridge is himself a batchelor, and of course sub- 
| ject to the regulation. From his signing some of 
his acts as superintendent of the academy, he may 
have supposed that he was not embraced by the 
irule. Whis however is a mistake. No officer, as 


) 


jlong as the law remains as it is, can be the super- 
intendent of the institution, but the principal off- 
cer of the corps of engineers, or the next in com- 
mand of that corps, in case of his absence. If, 
however, in your opinion the proposition made by 
the academical staff to attend the mess-houses, and 
\make daily reports of the fare, will protect the 
‘cadets from imposition, you are authorised to 
| suspend the rule until further orders. 

I have the honor, &c. 

WM. H. CRAWFORD. 


Gen. Joseph G. Swift, New-York. 
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RULES APD REGULATIONS 
Adopted for the government of the military academy 
at West Point, New-York. 
United States’ military academy, 
West Point, Muy 22d, 1816. 

The following branches of science and instrune. 
tion shall be considered as comprising a compieie 
course of education at the military acedemy at 
West Point, siate of New-York: 

The English and French languages, and the review 
of the Latin and Greek languages, mathematics, 
i military drawing, natural and experimental philoso. 
phy, including astronomy, engineering, grogranhy, 
history, ethics, military instruction, and the sword 





reek languages is not considered essentially ne-| exercises. 


English Language.—A course of English shail 
embrace Englisi grammar and composition. 
| French Language --A course of French shalj 





sear of study will add to the reputation of the in-'consist in pronouncing the langage tolerably, and 
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translating from French into English, and from| gunnery, and also all the performance of all the 
Engiish into French, with accuracy. regular duties of the camp. 

Latin and Greek languages.—A course of Latin} Sword exercise.— Under the sword exercise, shal} 
and Greek shall embrace the review of the Latin|be included the broad sword exercise, and the cut 
and Greek authors usually taught m academies. j|and thrust, or small sword, either or both accord. 

No cadet shall be compelled to study thesefing to circumstances. 
languages, who shall not-have been taught them} Assignment of duties —-Each professor and. jn. 
previous to his appointment. structor shall be limited in the discharge of hig 


Mathematics.— A complete course of mathematics | Oficial duties to his own department, and not to 
shall embrace the following branches, viz: The interfere with any other department. Each pro. 
Naiure and construction of logarithms, and the use |fessor and teacher at the head of a separate depart. 
of the tables; algebra, to include the solution of; ™ent, shall be the judge of the proper mode of 
cubie ‘equations, with all the preceding rules;/CONveying instruction in his own department; and 
geometry, to-include plane and solid geometry, Shall be held responsible for the correctness of 
also ratios and proportions, and the construction | ths mode. 
of geometrical probiems; application of algebra to} iviston of time.—To complete the preceding 
geometry, practical geometry on the ground;.men-; course of studies, will require four years. The 
suration of pianes and solics; plane trigonometry, branches to be pursued, and the course to be com. 
with its appiication to surveying and measuring | Pleted in each year shall be as follows: 
heights and distances; spherical trigonometry, with} #st Year. Fhe course of the first year shall em. 
its application to thesolution of spherical problems. | brace English grammar and composition, and the 

Lhe Docirine of Infinite Series. —Conic sections, | Prench languaye; logarithms, algebra, and plane 
with their application to military and other pro-| geometry, to include ratios and proportions. 
jectiles, Fluxions to be taught and studied at the} 2 Year. The course of the second year shall 
option of the professor and student. fembrace, a continuation of the French language, 

Drawing —A complete course of drawing shall te geometry of ee. and = = the con- 
inciude the elementary drawing of figures, rules | Struction of geometrical provlems. The epplica- 

tion of algebra to feometry and the mensura. 


and practice of perspective plans, and profiles of |: : . 
Sammars fortifications of Saaae kind. of field! HOR of planes and solids. Plane and spherical 


works, and also \opographical plans. itrigonometry, with their applications, conic sec. 

“9 =isSe . 7 . 

‘ sale . tions, practical geometry, and drawing. 

PS? eas acti mages -peicd ay aN sper crag sy A fe he che third aoa shall em- 
Ham loa of mechani Ratna Lage ae i ete ‘© | brace, natural and experimental philosophy, as- 

Se ag pe 8 os _ ato en ee een applica- tronomy, engineering and drawing continued. 

tion; ae bg pneumatics, optics,| 4+) year A course for the fourth year shall 

the elements of chemustry, electricity, magnetism eae digs . se 

and astronomy. 'embrace, geography, history and ethics, the review 


ANREP : _ lof the English grammar, and of the Latin and 
Engineering.—A complete course of engineering) Greek languages; also, a general review of the 


shall embrace the following branches, viz: military | most important branches in each of the depari- 


and civikarchivecture, permanent and field fo: tifica-| ments 


tion, field works generally; rules for the labor, time,! — Ryjes for Clussification.—The cadets at the mili- 
and materials necessary for the construction of dif-' ta ; y 


. ‘i ; |tary academy shall constitute four classes. All 
ferent kinds of works; also, rules for the construc- the cadets who are admitted as members of the 


tion of all the appendages necessary in field works;! scademy in each year, shall constitute the first 


the cons‘ ruction of mines and fiugasses, and the dif-| jower class. If however, at the general exanfina- 


ferent modes of attacking and defending fortified tion next ensuing the time of admission, it shall 
places: also, castrametation. | appear that any cadet is sufficiently advanced in 

Geography.—A complete course of geography} his studies, he may be admitted into the next 
shali embrace the solution of the several problems higher class; on the contrary, if at either of the 
of the spheres, usually pr. fixed to the systems of| g:neral examinations, any cadet shall be found 
geography, by means of the globe; a knowledge of| unqualified to proceed with his class, he shall be 
the grand divisions of the earth, of the extent, put back into thenext lower class. No intermediate 
boundaries and relative situations of the several) classes will in any case be allowed. 
countries situated m each of thése , rand divisions; Qualifications necessary for admission.— Each cadet 
embraciugs likewise a knowledge of their natural previous to his being admitted a member of the 
productions, Commerce, manufactures, govern. military academy, must be able to read distinctly, 
ment, vaval and military streugth, relative import-| and pronounce correctly; to write a fair legible 
ance, and the use of the mups, &c, hand, and to perforin with facility and accuracy 

History—A complete course of history shall] ‘he various overatiocs of the ground rules of 
embrace a course of universal histo y; the his‘ory} arithmetic, both simple and compound; of the rules 
of America generally; the history of the American} of reduction, of single and compound proportion, 
revolutionary war, &c.; the history of the United| and also of vulgar and Cecimai fractions. 

States, or of such particular states, as the professor | Promiscuous Re guiatiois---1st Every cadet, when 
in that department shall judge proper. ihe shall have compiected the forgoing course 0 

Ethics.—A course of ethics shall include the| studies, shall be entitled to lis diploma, signed by 
elernenis of moral science, also of natural andj ihe academic staff, agreeably to law znd existig 

alitical law. regulations. 

Military Instruction.—A complete course of mili-} 2d. The military instruction of the cadet shall 
tary instruction shall embrace a general course of| be under he immediate direction of the super: 
tactics, a knowle.ige of infantry duty, to commence | iniendeni of the academy, and shall be atience 
with ihe elementary drill of the soldier and io|to at such times as will wtcrfere the least with 
jnciude the discipijine and police of the battalion! their other academic duties. 
and-platoon in ail their parts; a knowledge of} 34. The particular course of studies to be com- 
artillery duiy, including the artillery drill, practical | pleted by the classes between the general examune 
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nen be d ined by the su 
ions i ear, shall be determined by - 
ibn ar ‘academic staff, in such manner as 
experience shall point out to be the most condu- 
cive vo the interests of the institution, Poo gs 
Ath. Any cadet who shall have been reaucea 
a lower class, and shallupon a second examination 
be found unqualified to advance with this _ a 
the next higher grade, shalt, unless he — - 2 
been prevented from attending to his stu ae" y 
sickness, necessary absence, or some other evi - 
. necessily, be reported to the secretary of the de 
partment of war, by the academital staff, ne 
tie branches of science in which he 1s most de ; 
cient, those ‘in which he has made the greatest 
proficiency, as well as the general inclination, rab 
per and habits, which appear to predominate in ais 
actions; and especially whether his dorminant pro- 
pensities impel him to the profession of sit 
Upon this a get he ~— - dismissed or retained, 
at the will of the president. 
7 sth. The dapetatendint of the academy and the 
academic staff, shall be at liberty to propose to 
the secretary of war such alterations and amend- 
ments to the foregoing course of studies as they 
shall at any time corjointly deem necessary for 
the good of the institution; the whole, or a major! 
ty of them agreeing to such alterations and amenc- 
ments, 


‘6th. Should it be found by experience that too 
Jarge a portion of study or instruction is assigned 
ja the preceding course of siudies to any partici: 
lar year, the superintendent and academic staff con- 
jointly, shall be at liberty to transfer from the 
course of one year to that of another, such particu- 
lar portions of study or instruction, as May appear 
necessary to produce an equality; the whole ora 
majority of them agreeing tosuch transfer. _ 

The foregoing course of studies and instructions 
is respectfully submitted to the honorable the se- 
cretary of war. 


Rules with respect to the promotion of cadets of the 
United States’ military academy. 

Ist. That in the govermental promotion of the 
cadets, the lineal rank of each graduating class 
shall be established in conformity to the principle 
of general merit, as ascertained by a competent 
board of examiners. 


2d. That the distribution of cadets to the seve- 
ral corps of the army atthe time of promotion, shall 
be made according to their particular talents and 
qualifications, ascertained in like manner; pro- 
vided, that this distribution be allowed in no in. 
stance to interfere with the principle of rank ac- 
cording to general merit. 

Si. No cadet to be promoted from the academy 
until he shall have completed his course of studies 
at the same, and received the diploma of the acade- 
mic staff to that effect. 


4th. No cadet who shall resign his warrant, or 
otherwise be separated from the accademy, before 
the completion of his studies, shall, on any account, 
receive an appointment in the army of the United 
States, until after the promotion of the class to 
Which he belonget; nor then, if such appointment 


taterfere, in the smallest degree, with the rank of 
any member of that cliss. 


Sth. No cadet, who shall be dismissed the insti. 
tution, or compelled to resign, on account of idle 
ness, neglect of duty, or any species of bad con- 


: mgr ra 
duct, shall be eligible to any office or post in the 
army of the United S ates, until at least five years 
after the promotion 


of the class to which he be- 
‘Onerd. 





+ 
bf 
. 





—— 


[Here follows a series of tables, being a register 
of all the cadets admitted into the academy—s* ow- 
ing when entered, when promoted, retired, &-.— 
The aggregate number is rather more than 600— 
of whom about 200 have received commissions in 
the army; the number at present in the academy, 
we believe, is abbut 250. 


In 1817 the number from the respective states was 
as follows. 


New Hampshire QNorth C:rolina 9 
Massachusetts - 20/South Carolina 11 
Rhode Island 2) Kentucky. 8 
Connecticut 2; Tennessee 4 
Vermont 7\Ohio 6 
New York 54| Michigan, T. $ 
New Jersey 10}Indiana 2. 
Pennsylvania 12\Missouri, T. 1 
Delaware ' 61Dist. Col. 21 
Maryland 29| Valparaiso 4 
Virginia 3 ‘|Loiuisiana 1 

















Military Instruction. 

Letter from the secretary of war to the chairman of 
the military committee, upon the subject of an addi- 
tional militury academy, and a schol of practice. 
D partment of war, Jan. 15, 1819. 

Sir—In reply tothat pari of your letter, of the 
20th of November, which requests my opinion on 
the expediency of establishing one or more addi- 
tional military academies, and their places of loca- 
tion, and such other information and fac:s as you 
may deem proper, to communicate on these sub- 
jects, with the probable annual expenses of these 
establishments, I have the honor to make the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The number of cadets now authorised by law, 
is two hundred and fifty, who are divided into four 
classes;.the cadets of one of which, every year, ter- 
minate their studies, and are promoted into the 
army. As the academy is now nearly full, it is 
probable that te number which will annually ter- 
minate their studies, and, consequently, will be 
candidates for promotion, will not be much short 
of fifty. The number of vacancies in the army, 
which have occurred, from the lst of August, 1816, 
to the last of May, 1818, has been one hundred 
and forty-eight, or about eighty-four per annum; 
but, as it 1s probable that the causes which have 
operated to procuee so many vacancies ‘in this 
time, have been accidental, and consequent on the 
change from active service to the inactivities of a 
peace establishment, there will not, it is believed, 
in future, be so many; and that the cadets wio will 
annually terminate their studies at West Point, 
will be equal or nearly so, to the annual average 
vacancies. In this view of the subject, an addi- 
tional military academy would not now ve required. 
But it seems to me, that the question ought not to 
be determined, by a reference simply to the wants 
of our military peace establishment, which, from 
our geographical position, and the policy of our 
government, will always bear a small proportion 
to the population of the country, and to our mili- 
tary establishment in time of war. So fir from 
graduating the number or extent of our military 
academies, by the want of the army in time of 
peace, the opposite principle would, probably, 
be more correct; that, in proportion as our regular 
military establishment is small, the government 
ousht to be careful to disseminate by eduzation,a 
ki owledge of the art of war. The army itself is a 
ractical school of this art, which, except in the 
higher branches, may, where it bears a large pro- 
portion to the population of the country, supercede 
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other modes of perpetuating or disseminating this 
indispensable art. But, ia a country, situated as 

ours 1s, with a small standing ariny, and far re-| 
moved from any power from which we have much 
to fear, the iinportant knowledze of the art of de- 
feniing our shores, will in a long peace, without 
th* particular patronare of the government, be 
nearly lost. The estabiisiment of military acade- 
mies, is the cheapest and safest mode of producing 
and perpetuating this knowledge. The govern- 
ment ought to furnish the means to those who are 
willing io bestow their tinre to acquire it. The 
cadets who cannot be proviled for in the army, will 
return to private life; but, in the event of war, their 
knowledge will not be lost tothe country. Tie 
@everament may then avail itself of their military 
science, and, thoug': they may not be practically 
acquainted with all of the details of the duty in 
the army, they will acquire it in a much shorter 
tine, than those wio have not had the advantage 
of a military education: No truth is better sup- 
ported by history, than that other circumstances 
being nearly equal, victory will be on the side of 
those who have the best instructed officers; the du- 
ties of a soldier, are few and simple, and, with well 
instructed officers, they can he acquired ina short 
time; as our own experience, ind that of other 
countries has satisfactorily proved. ‘To form com- 
petent officers, in the present improved state of 
the art of war, is much ‘more difficult, as an offi- 
cer, besides a knowledge of the duties belonging 
to the soldier, has others of a more difficult na 

ture to acquire, and can only be acquire! by long 
experience, or by a regular military education. 

With these views, f would recommend one addi- 
tional military academy. It ought to be placed 
where it would mutually accommodate the south- 
ern and western portions of our country, which 
are the most remote from the present institution. 

Besides an additional academy, I would submit. 
for he consideration of the committee, the pro 
priety of establishing a school of practice, to be 
fixed near the seat of government. On this impor- 
tant subject, I respectfully annex, as a part of this 
communication, a report from general Bernard and 
colonel M’Ree, to this department; ia which the 
subject is so fully discussed, as to supersede the 
nesessiiy of any further observations. 

The ex>2nses of erecting the necessary buildings 
for an additional military academy, on a scale as 
extensive as that at West Point, would cost about 
one hundred and thirty thousant dollars, of which 
sun, however but a small part would be required 
for this year. The current expense of the institu- 
tion would, (exclusive of the pay of the cadets, 
which is sixteen dollars per moath, and two rations 
per day,) probably amount to about twenty-two 
thousaod doilars, per annum. 

For the school of practice, there would be but lit- 
tle expense, exceptforthe erection of the necessary 
buildings for the accommodation of the institution. 
The pay, of the superintendent and professors, 
should they be even taken from citizens, would 
not exceed eight thousand five hundred dollars, 
which would consti:ute nearly the whole of the 
current expease, as the lieutenants of the artillery 
and engineers, while at the institution, will not re- 
ceive any ad titional pay or emoluments, Theex- 
pense of the buiidings "nay be estimate] at eigaty 
thousand dallars, of wich, however, but a small 
part would be required for the present year. 

I have the honor to be your nost obedient serv’t. 

J.C. CALHOUN. 
Hon. R. M. Johnson, chairinan, &c. 


= 
—— 


Consideratiors on the course of instruction necessary 
for the officers of the different arms of an army. 


Circumstances of locality; the nature of the ope, 
rations of war; and the variety of the means em. 
ployed for the purposes of destruction, and pre. 
servation, have naturally lead to the subdivision 
of an army into several parts; which differ in their 
manner of combatting, but which are. also intend. 
ed to render reciprocal aid to each other, to co- 
operate the most efficaciously to the same end, and 
to constitute, when in action, but one combined 
whole. ~ 

This subdivision existed among the ancients, as 
it dees among the moderns; and with both, (the 
absolute and relative numerical force of these sub. 
divisions being supposed nearly equal) the sys. 
tems of war have been uniformly more perfect, and 
productive of great results, in proportion as the 
several parts were better calculated to act with 
promptitude, precision, and in concert. These 
parts are designated in modern armies by the word 
arm; and consist of infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers. Each of these arms act occasionally as 
principal, orasaccessary. Ina battle, the infantry is 
in general the principal arm; while the three others 
are more or less accessaries; in the pursuit of a re- 
treating army, the cavalry becomes the principal; 
and in a siege, the artillery and engineers, are the 
principal arms, and the rest are merely great auxs 
iliaries. 

Among the means which modern discipline em. 
ploys, to give the greatest effect to the combined 
action of these arms, is instruction. And here, the 
same motives which have resorted to a subdivi- 
sion of labor, as a powerful cause of perfection in 
objects of general industry, have also led to a 
subdivision of military instruction, as most pro- 
ductive of that concert and efficiency desirable in 
the operations of an army. This instruction, and 
the objects and advantages of its subdivision, are 
the subjects of present consideration. 


To obtain, by the aid of military instruction, 
greater effect in the particular, or combined em. 
ployment of the different arms, two modes im- 
mediately presented themselves: First, that each 
arm should be composed of individuals, versed ex- 
clusively in the theory and practice of that arm; 
Second, that the individuals composing each ar.n, 
should be instructed equally in the theory and 
practice of all the otherarms. The first of these 
methods is insufficient; because, in giving to each 
individual merely the knowledge necessary to 
the duties of his own arm, it leaves him deficient 


that arm, with the operations of the rest, as parts 
of one general system. The second is impractica- 
ble: because it is the privilege of but few indivi- 
duals, to possess that facility of intellect which 1s 
requisite to embrace four branches of knowledge, 
as extensive as are those in question, and to prac- 
tice them all, with that correctness and prompti- 
tude, which is the peculiar advantage of such as 
devote themselves principally to but one of these 
branches, In order to avoid both of these incon- 
veniences, the theoretical and practical knowledg¢ 
in the coaduct and operations of an army, has been 
divided into two distinct classes; the one embra- 
cing whatever is common to all the arms; the other 
coifised to what particularly appertains to each 
arm. A consequent and similar division has fol- 
lowed in the instruction: the first branch to includ¢é 





what is necessary and useful to the service of every 


acm; the second to include tha theory and practice 


of what is necessary to connect the operations of 
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of each arm in particular. Hence, the necessity 
of an elementary, or common school, where the 
gnowledge common to every arm, should be given 
alike to ali who are intended for the army; and a 
school of a higher order, for the purpose of increas- 
ing when necersary, the elementary knowledge, 
which hss previously been acquired to the extent 
demanded, and teaching its application to the 
particular objects and duties of each arm which 
constitute a school of application. In those coun- 
tries which have large military establishments, 
there is| a school of applicatign for each arm. 
But those nations, who in time of peace, keep 
but a feeble military force on foot, find it advan- 
tageous to unite, as far as possible, these different 
schools of application in one; where such as are 
admitted for the service of those arms which de- 
mand a more advanced theoretical, or more varied 
practical knowledge receive their last degree of aca- 
demical instruction. In this last case, the students 
at the school of application, receive likewise two 
kinds of instruction: Ist, That which is common 
to the several arms to which they are destined; 
and 24, That whichis exclusively necessary to the 
arm in which they are respectively to serve. 


Among all nations possessing military schools of | 


application for such as are destined for the infantry 
and cavalry, are the regiments of the army in which 
they are toserve. It is on joining and doing duty 
with their respective regiments, that they learn 
to apply the instruction received at the elemen- 
tary school, and acquire whatever relates to the 
discipline, the conduct, administration, and legis. 
lation of troops. 
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the arms of 35 areny, and which oucht to have. 
been extended, and applied to artillery, fortifica- 
tion, and topography. The consequence has been, 
that the officers of infantry, ariillery, and engineers 
and of the topographical corps, have had the same 
degree and kind of instrnetion; and the only real 
difference which existed between them, on leavi 
the school, consisted in the uniform of their re- 
spective corps or regiments... If any have been so 
fortunate as to render thetnselves serviceable, ei- 
ther in the artillery or engineers, the cause must 
be sought for, in their own industry, and not inthe 
education received by them at West Point, which 
was barely sufficient to excite a desire for military 
inquiries and of military pursuits. 

It remains to enumerate the branches of know- 
ledge which are common to all the arms, and those 
which are necessary, and appertain more or less 
exclusively, to each or several of these arms. The 
subjoined table, exhibits the two principal divi- 
sions of the instruction. The first part, includes 
the branches of knowledge, that are necessary, to 
all who are destined for any arm of the military 
establishment, either as officers in the exercise of 
their immediate professional duties, or as men of 
information, liable, in the course of their military 
career to be intrusted with other interests. It. is, 
threfore, that the mathematics, for instance, are 
extended farther than is strictly necessary to the 
officer of infantry; that natural and experimentai 
philosophy, and cliemistry, are inserted under the 
elementary division, rather as forming part of a li- 
beral éducation than of mere military utility; and 
finally, the several kinds of drawing are only taught 





This cannot be the case, however, with those 
destined for the artillery and engineers, or the to- 
pographical corps. They are all, more or less, } 
jiable to be employed separately, and immediately | 
after leaving the school; and are deprived of the! 
advantages peculiar to the officer of infantry or 
cavalry, of making their first essays in their profes- 
sional duties, undep the eyes of their chiefs, or of} 
those who have preceded them; and being unas- 
sisted by the advice or opinions of their superiors | 
in rank, knowledge, and experience, they are not) 
only left without the means of obtaining the in-| 
struction of which they are yet deficient, but also| 
frequently exposed in the execution of the duties | 
confided to them, to compromit the public service) 
by the commission of errors, which too often lead 
to irreparable misfortunes, and which are produc- 
tive, at least, of a wasteful expenditure of public 
property, always beyond, sometimes exceeding, an 








hundred fold, the expense of giving a proper edu 

cation to the individual who has not been qualified 
to exercise his profession, with satisfaction to him- 
self, or usefully to his country. 


_ These considerations alone, appear to us suffi- 
cient to show the advantage if not necessity, of 
dividing the course of military instruction between 
two schools; the one elementary, and the other a 
school of application. 

The elementary school at West Point, has hither. 
to been very inferior, as such; and altogether inad- 
equate to the objects for which it was established. 
A project has been presented, however, calculated 
to place this school upon the footing of the most 
perfect of the kind which exists. As to a school 
of application, there is none, The degree of in- 
Struction, given te the cadets at the school of 
West Point, has heretofore been for the most part 


in the elementary division, as an advantageous in- 
troduction to the prompt acquisition and exercise 
of the art of topographical delineation. ‘This divi- 
sion or elementary part of the instruction, will re. 
quire five professors, three teachers, and two is- 
structors.—The number of assistants, &c. depend 
upon the number of individuals at a school. 

The same table presents the second part of the 
instruction, which is in addition to the first, and 
is necessary to those destined to the engineers, 
artillery, or topograpbical corps. Here the mathe- 
matics are carried to a higher degree, which is 
rendered necessary by their applications to ma- 
chines, the theory of artillery, the construction of 
charts, &c. Descriptive geometry is applied to 
machines and fortification. Fortification is taurht 
to the extent which is exclusively necessary tothe 
officers of engineers; and artillery to the extent 
that is only required for the officers at that 
aria. Geometry and trigonometry receive their 
application to topographical operations, and sphe- 
rical trigonometry and descriptive geometry, to 
the projection, &c. of charts. This part of the in- 
struction, will demand four professors. Because, 
either these two divisions of the instruction, will 
‘be taught at one school, or at two separate schools. 
In the first case, the professors of the elementary 
course, will be insufficient, and cannot attend toa 


| course of instruction thus extended: in the second 


case, the four professors before mentioned, become 
absolutely necessary. But whether the entire 
course, or both of these divisions of the instruction, 
shall be taught at the same, or at two separate 
schools, it will not be less indispensable; and a 
division of it, similar to that here established, 
should still exist in fact. The question is there- 
fore reduced to this; shall the elementary, or first 
part of the course of instruction, be taught at West 





slmited to a general acquaintance with those 
ranches of knowledge, which are common to all 











Point, and the second part at a separate school, 
to be established elsewhere? Or shall the second 
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part constiiute an additional class or classes, at 
the sciiool of West Point, to consist of those 
cadets only; who are destined for the engineers, 
artillery, and ‘topographical corps, and who shall 
have previously passed through the elementary 
classes? 

‘The second division of the course of instruction 
exhibited by the annexed table, and which must 
constitute, either a scheol, or classes of applica- 
tion, is practical as well as theoretical. The ap. 
plication of the elementary branches of instruction, 
and the higher branches of the mathematics, to 
the theory of artillery, fortification; and topogra- 
phy, forming the theoretical or academic part of 
this division. of the course of instruction, while the 
application of these theories to the circumstances 
of the ground, &c. requires, and must be taught 
to the student, by a course of actual experiments, 
and practical exeinplifications in the field. It is 
necessary to make this remark, in order to a just 
aporeciation of al! the considerations, which should 
influence in the decision of the present question. 

The advantages which may be derived from a union 
of the school of application, in the shape of addi- 
tional classes, to the elementary school, are almost 
exclusively those of economy, and admit of being 
correctly ascertained; they consist, 

Ist. ln having certain duties, that are common 
and necessary ‘o both establishments, performed 
by the same individuals, who are now employed 
for ‘hose purposes at West Point. Such are the 
duties of the superintendent, most of the officers 
of the military, staff, and disbursing department. 

2d. In the purchase of an additional site, which 
will be avoided. 

3d. In saving the additional expense of quarters, 


ne 


students of the elementary classes, and those com. 
posing the classes of application, will originate 
;claims to precedence and superiority on the one 
part, and resistance to such pretensions on the 
other, which no regulations can restrain within pro. 
per limits. 

3d. It will be necessary to bave two sets of pro. 
fessors at the same school, and in several instances 
two professors of the same department of science, 
who will be independent of each other. Hence 
increased occasions of discord. Individual interest 
and feelings must of necessity, and frequently will 
be brought into collision; which experience has 
sufficiently proved, would lead, first to divisions 
among the academic staff, and finally, to the forma- 
tion of parties among the officers and cadets, de. 
structive of that harmony and order which should 
prevail, and are believed essential to the success. 
ful operaiions of the school. 

Ath. The duties of the two sets of professors, the 
studies and occupations of the officers and cadets, 
being different in their character, and requiring to 
'be arranged differently, as to time apd other cir- 
| cumstances, will render two distinct systems of 
pera repens and police indispensable, which fre. 
quently cannot be made to accord, without in- 

curring’ some inconvenience or injury, or without 
the sacrifice of some advantage on the part of one 
lor the other division of the school, and perhaps of 
both.—The superintendent will, in fact, have two 
schools to gevern and conduct; his time: and atten- 
ition will therefore be divided, alternately occupied 
with the peculiar concerns of each, and frequently 
'employed in reconciling conflicting interests. The 
| whole system of administration for the two schools, 
| will be more or less controlled or influenced, by 








ac.demical, and other buildings, to the extent that) the inconvenient and unnecessary relations in which 
they now exist at West Point, beyond the wants of they are placed to each other. 


that establishment. 

4th. In savimz the expenses of purchasing a 
library, instruments, &c. lo the extent of those now 
on hand at West Point. 

Sth. In saving the travelling and other expenses 
to which the graduates of the elementary school 
woul: be subjected in order to join and commence 
their course at the school of application, if these 
institutions were separate; and, 

6:h. La avoiding « loss of time on the part of the 
graduates, which would take place on their trans 
fer to the schoo! of application in the case just 
supposed. 

The following are the considerations which op- 
pose a union, and which consequently urge asepara- 
tion of these two schools: 

Isi. The classes of application will consist of 
those individuais destined for the artillery, en- 
gincers, and iopographical corps, who shali hav. 
graduated at the termimation of the elémentary 
course of instruction, and who will consequently 
be then promoted by brevet or otherwise, in the 
same manner as those destined for the infantry. 
There must probably be two classes of applica- 
tion, and the number of students of which they 
ought to consist, in order to supply the annttal 
vacancies in their respective arms, wili not be 
less than seventy. The schooi will therefore be 
augmented by this ameunt, and will be compvused 
of commissioned officers and cadets, whose righis, 


interests und occupations wiil be more cr less! 


dissimilar; and wo oust consequently Le poveried 
by regulations, &c. essentially different, which will 
at once destroy ‘hai unily of system, necessary to 
all military institutions. 


| headvantages and disadvantages here enumerat- 
ed, as attending the union of the two divisions of 
ithe course of military instruction at the same 
school, are obviously too different in their kind to 
admit of being compared; nor is it necessary that 
\they should be. The expense attending the se- 
/parate establishment of a school of application, 
'might be offered as a reason far rejecting it altoge- 
'ther; but by no means for uniting it to the elemen- 
‘tary schoo!, when the operations of both would be 
‘obs rucied in consequence of so doing, and their 
ultimate success rendered more than doubtful. 
Among the advantages that will be dtrived from 
the establishment of a school, of application are, 
the means it will afford of previding for other de- 
partments of national service, besides those which 
|bave been mentioned; and by locating it immedi- 
}ately under the eyes of the government, the mea- 
jsures necessary to enlarge, or to adapt it to the 
{particular objects in view, will be more readily 
ascertained, and applied with greater certainty of 
effect. The necessity of this institution will be- 
come urgent, in the event of one or more additional 
elementary schools being created. it will then be 
expelient, for those very reasons of economy which 
ow form the only objections that, can be opposed 
io i; and it will be necessary because. it will 
enable the respective candidates for the ergineer, 
artillery, and topographical corps, to be assembled 
at the same school, and to receive in common their 
last degree of instruction and duties of each of 
| these arms be attained, which is essential to their 
| perfection. 
| We are, therefore, of opinion, that a school of 
application is decidedly necessary to the military 








2d. The dillerence in point of rank, in the serviccof the country; that to be rendered efficient, 
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it ovght to be separate from all immediate con-;lary from the second, and must share the same 
nexion with any other institution, and that it should | fate. . 1 

have a central location, and as little removed as| If the defendants had a right to sell as they did, 
ossible from under the observation of government./they were entitled to commission; but if they vio; 
Which is respectfully submitted to the honor-/Jated their duty to their employer, then they can 
able J. C. Calhoun, secretary of war. claim from him no compensation for doing so. - 
(Signed) BERNARD, As to Todd’s testimony—It is argued, that be- 
Brigaiier general.|ing a general agent, with no.particular instruc- 

WM. M‘REE, major engineers. | tions, he had no authority to sell at auction—that 

— . for having done so, an action ae ie cae 

| : against him by his principal, and that he has, there- 

Law Intelligence. ion an eran in the oan of this suit. 

FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST, AUG. 5. ~ Supposing that he had noright to sell at auction, 
The following interesting law opinion was deli-' (which I do not admit) the plaintiff, bringing this 
vered by Mr. Recorder, at the last term, after a suit, has ratified Todd’s acts, and barred himself 
solemn argument:— from suing him for that cause. His igterest, toc, 
MAYOR’S COURT. if he has any, is too remote and -uncertain, to dis- 

David Dunham and others, ads. David Hazul. qualify him as a witeess; and. I do not perceive 
This was an action against the defendants, who |that the verdict in this cause can be evidence -in 
are auctioneers and commission merchants in the | any future action to be brought-against him... I 
city of New York, for having sold four bales of | therefore, think that he was properly admitted. - 
cotton bagging, belonging to the plaintiff, for a} The principal point, and that which has been 
price less than that limited by his orders. most labored, is the second; yiz. that it is unlaw- 
At the triat in May last, Wm. Todd was sworn | fyl to limit the price of an article sold at auction. 
as a witness for the plaintiff; he was objected to,; Tosupport this proposition, (which is certainly 
as incompetent, but the objection was overruled. | contrary to common usages and opinion,) the case 
He testified that be was the agent of the plaintiff, | of Boxwell vs. Christie, (1. Cowper, 395,) is relied 
in relation to the cotton bagging, thathe had no/ on. In that case, the property of a person ce- 
particular instructions as io the mode of selling ceased, had been advertised for sale at auctica, 
it; that the plaintiff had entire cofidence in him, | and the printed conditions of sale deciared, that 
and submitted every thing as to the time and man.- | every article should bestruck off to the highest bid- 
ner of disposing of it, to his judgment; that in| der. Boxwell sent a horse to besold at that auction, 
1817, he delivered to the defendants, to be sold,|and under those conditions of sale, but directed 
five bales of cotton bagging, belonging to the | Christie, the auctioneer, nat to let him be struck 
plaintiff; that, on the 8th May, 1818, he directed | off for less than a certain sum; Christie set the 
the defendants to sell them at auction, and gave | horse up, and struck him off to the highest bid- 
them written instructions not to sell four of the | der, for a less sum, and for so doing, Boxwell 
bales under the cost price, or 15 cents a yard; and'brought an action against him. Lord Mansfield 
that, three days afier, the defendants sold those assuming, that in that case, the orders of the owner 
bales, at auction. could only have been complied with, by employing 
it was then proved by the defendants, that bag- | some one to bid on his behalf, proceeded to consi- 
ging was sold, part for6 and part for7 cis.ayard;|der the propriety of that practice, and thinking 
that it was of inferior quality, and that no morecould jt inconsistent with morality, held that the action 
be got for it at auction, and by wholesale, but that | could not be sustaived.—Tnhis decision, however, 
it was afterwards retailed by the purchaser at, (is not precisely in point.. Lord Mansfield siates 
from 8 to 12 cents a yard, Lt was admitted, that |the question to be determined in these words: 
the defendants had, before their last orders, used | «Whether a bidding by the owner of goods at a 
great dilizeuce in endeavoring to seil the bagging, ;Sale under these conditions, namely, that the high- 
but had not been able to get the limited price. {est bidder shall be the purchuser, and if a dispute 
The defendant’s counsel objected that the order | arise, to be decided by a majority of the persons pre- 
to sell at auction, for not less thana certain price, | sent, is a bidding within the meaning of such condi- 
Was illegal, and that, therefore, the action could tions of sale? But it must be confessed, that 
hot be maintained. ‘he court overruled the ob-jhis reasoning goes to prove all private bidding 
jection, and charged the jury to find for the plain- by an owner unlawful. But he adds: “The disai- 
tiff the value of the four bales at the best price lowing of it is no hardship on the owner, for if he 
which could have been obtained for them, had jis unwilling that his goods should go at an under 

























































they been sold in the most advantageous manner, 
and directed them to allow the defendants no com- 
missions on the sales of the four bales. They ac- 
cordingly found for the plaintiff $160 51, being at 
the rate of about 9 centsa yard. 

At the July term, a motion was made for anew 
trial, and argued by Mr. Harris, for the defendants, 





price, he may order them to be set up at his owa 
price, and not Jower: such a direction would be 
fair: Or, he might do, as was done by lord Ash- 
burnham, who sold a large estate at.action: He 
had it inserted in the conditions of sale, that he 


|himself might bid once in the course of the sale; 
jand he bic at once 15 or €20,000; such a condition 


and Mr. Dewiti, for the plaintiff. A few days af | is fair.” 


ter, the Recorder gave the following opimion— 
having first stated the facts in the case. 
Tae defendant’s counsel have made three points. 
Ast, That William Todd was an Ancompetent 
Wilness. 


Now, in the present case, the defendants had re. 


;ceived no instructions concerning the conditions 
'of sale, or the manner in Which the articles were 
|to be set up; and if they could lawfully obey the 


directions they had received, they were bound to 


éd, ‘hat the instructions given to the defendants|doso. They might have pursued either of the 
were iileal. 


3d, That the defendants were entitled to com- 
Missions On ail the goods suid. 
it is evident that the last point is a corrol- 


imethods meniioned by lord Mansficld: or if, when 
‘the four bales were put up, the auctioneer had 
pevveng +: that the goods were not to be sold 


umMess fifteen cents a yard were bid for them, ean 
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it be imagined that this would have been a fraudu- 
lent transaction? And if such proclamation were 
necessary to render the sale legal, then it was the 
duty of the defendants to make. They were simply 


3 = 
eee. | 
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others of its value may have an effect on the 
estimate which he forms of it. If, then, it shoulg 
prove that these bidders are all employed by the 
owner of the article, and bid only in appearance, 


directed to sell at auction for not less than a cer-/and not in reality, a falsehood is asserted which 


tain price—the manner of doing so was left to 
themselves. If they published conditions of sale, 
making it necessary to sell for less, they violated 


their duty. In this view of the case, an examina- 
tion of authorities might be dispensed with. But 
it may not be unprofitable to examine, with some 
attention, the doctrine they contain on this subject. 

Human laws are necessarily imperfect. It is im- 
possible for them to control every word and action, 
and since they are to be administered by men, it 
is perhaps fortunate that they cannot—No laws 
attempt to inforce what are termed virtues of im- 
perfect obligation; and much as they respect truth, 
they take no cognizance of its transgression in an 
almost infinite number of instances. Public utility 
is the principal object of the law, and it best 
promotes this by interfering only upon necessary 
occasions. It is in general more useful to draw 
the line between what is lawful and what is unlaw- 
ful, and so broad and distinct as to be plain and 
obvious to all men, than by an overstrained anxiety 
to render it the precise limit between right and 
wrong, to make it indistinct wavering and doubt- 
ful. The minuter deviations from rectitude can 
be corrected only by the influence of religion. 
Proceeding upon these principles, the common 


law does not profess to relieve in every case of 


imposition.—It requires the exercise of ordinary 
prudence, and refuses its assistance to such as 
will not exert it. To those who ask for aid againsi 
the consequence of their own sloth, and supineness, 
it answers vigilantibus non dormientibus subveniat 
lex. To the purchaser, who compiains of having 
been deceived in points, where the use of his own 
senses would have been sufficient to protect him 
from fraud, it replies caveat emptor. If a man, in 
the full possession of his faculties, will not take 
the trouble to use them, he must often put up with 
the consequence: not because it is consistent with 
morality to take an unfair advantage of the sloth 
or folly of another, but because it is not necessary, 
nor would be useful, fur the law to act as tutor and 


the bystander has no means to detect, and a fraud 
is practised upon him. | 

In the year 1726, the house of lords decided in 
the case of Walker vs. Nightingale, (4 Bro. T. (¢, 
193) that a person who had been employed as 
puffer could not recover compensation for his ser. 
vices, since they were contrary to gowd faith. Ipy 
1776 was decided the cause of Roxwell vs. Christie, 
before cited. In 1796 in Howard, vs. Castle. (6 
[. Rep. 642,) a sale was held void, it appearing 
that all the bidders except the purchaser were 
puffers. In Conholly vs Parsons, in 1797, (3 Vesey 
625) the lord Chancellor expressed doubts of the 
doctrine laid down in Boxwell and Christie, and in 
1798, in Bramley, vs. Alt, (3 Vesey, 622) this doc. 
trine received a very reasonable limitation, that a 
sale should not be considered fraudulent because a 
puffer had been employed, if there were real 
bidders, who bid afier the puffer had ceased to 
bid. Ia 1806, in Smith vs. Ciark, (12 Vesey 477) 
a specific performance was decreed against a 
vendee, although the person who bid immediately 
before him was employed to procure a sale under 
a given price—so that the doctrine received a new 
modificaiion, certainly inconsistent with the opin. 
ions expressed in Boxwell ws. Chrisiie. It being 
now admitted that where no fraud was intended, 
but a bidder was employed merely to prevent a 
sale beneath a fixed and fair price, the transaction 
should not be considered fraudulent. And if the 
decision of this cause be correct, it goes far to 
decide that which is now before us. 

Thus it appears that the rigid doctrine of lord 
Mansfield in Boxwell vs. Christie has been gradually 
softened and made more comfortuble to the com- 
mon notions of mankind and the daily practice and 
habits of the society in which we live. And it 
seems at present to be understood, that the em- 
ployment of a bidder by the owner will or will not 
be deemed a fraud, according to circumstances. 
If a number of persons are procured to attend an 
auction to enhance the price of an article bya 


guardian for men who are capable of taking care| pretended competition, the artifice is held to be 


of themselves. Itis for the same reason, that gross 
disparity between the price and value of an article 
sold, is not of itself a sufficient reason to vacate a 
contract of sale even in court of equity. Nor will 
those vague and exaggerated praises which vendors 
are accustomed to bestow upon their wares, though 
ever so undeserved, authorise the vendee to annul 
his bargain. So that supposing the employment of 
bidders by the vendor of an auction, to be an ex- 
pedient which the rigid moralist would Cisapprove, 
it would still remain to be shewn that the sale 
should on that account beannullec. But if a fact, 
such as might have influence with a prudent man, 
and suchas cannot be readily ascertained, be falsely 
asserted, the party deceived may in general ask 
for redress—And it is on this ground, I apprehend, 
that the practice of employing at auciion per 

sons, whom the English style puffers, has beer 
condemned anc made a ground for relief in various 
cases; for it is plain that a person may be inten- 
tionally deceived as to a fact, thotigh the falsehood 
be not asserted in words. And if, at an auction, 
a number of persons are seen bidding, even a pru- 


dent man may be influenced by the circumstances; | 


jt may lead him to believe that the ariicie for sale 
is in demand, and the judgment expressed hy 


fraudulent and illegal—but if an agent is employed 
bona fide to prevent a sale under a given price, the 
transaction is considered lawful. 

It is unnecessary for me io discuss the abstract 
morality of employing bidders by the owner of 
goods—but I think it evident from the case cited, 
that a mere limitation of the price of an article to 
be sold at auction is not in itself illegal. It is 
true, that, for the purpose of making it bring 
that price, unworthy and unlawful artifices may 
be resorted to—but in the present case no such 
artifices were conirived, or directed, or authoris- 
ed, by the plaintiff or his agent—he merely in- 
structed the defendants not to sell for less than so 
much—and if such instructions could im any way 
be lawfully complied with, (and even lord Mans- 
field admits that they might be) then the cefen- 
danis were bound by them. And having viewed 
this cause in every light I remain of opinion that 
the verdict is -ight. The motion for setting 1 
aside is therefore denied. 
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#5, or isnot, a deed, power of attorney, or other 
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ublic instrument, acknowledged before and cer- 
tifed by an American consul in a foreign country, 
under his official seal, and relating to persons or 
roperty in the United States, an authentic docu- 


= a 


“This constitution, and the laws of the United 
States, which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made un- 
der the authority of the United S:ates, sari pe 


ment to serve in our state courts, and in courts of THE SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND; AND THF JUDGES IN 


the United States? 7 : 

The fo'lowing circumstances have given rise to 

i estion. : 
poe 2 time last spring Madame Moreau, widow 
of the late general Moreau, appeared befure the 
consul of the United S‘ates for Paris, and acknow- 
ledged a general power of attorne¥ to Henry Casimir 
de Kham, of New-York, to transact and settle her 
business in the United States; that procuration was 
sent to Mr. de Rham, who, it is said, communicated 
st to Mr. Robinson, his counsel; Mr. Robinson found 
the power invalid, because the consular act was 
not entitled to faith in the New-York courts: ano- 
ther power, in blank, was sent to Madame Moreau 
to be executed, and lest this, also, shoul? be ‘void 
and of no effect,” the following Dedimus Potestutem 
was subjomed to it: 


“The people of the state of New-York to Isaac 
Cox Barnet, esquire, consul of the United States 
of America for Paris, and agent of claims, greeting: 

Know ye, that we have given unto you full 
power and authority in pursuance of astatute 
(L.S.) of the state of New-York, entitled ‘fan act 
supplementary to an act entitled an act 
concerning deeds,” passed 8'h of March, 
1817, to take acknowledgment or procf of 
the execution of the deed or writing above written, 
and when you shall have so taken the same, you 
return the said deed, wi h ycur certificate annexed, 
to the person frome whom you shall receive the 
same. Witness, James Kent, esq. our chancellor, 
si the city of Albany, the twenty eighth day of 
July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eigh: 
hundred and eighteen.” 
Signed “EDM. ELMENDORFP, 
Clerk in Chancery.” 

It is not exactly known on what law or usage 
Mr. Robinson found his pretence of the consul’s 
incompetency to receive acknowledgments or de. 
clurations to powers of attorney, and the invalidity | 
of his official certificate setting forth the fact, but 


‘EVERY STATE SHALL BE BOUND THENERY, ANY THING 
IN THE CONSTITUTION OR LAWS OF ANY STATE TO THE 
CONTRARY NOTWITHSTANDING.” 

“The senators and representatives beforemen- 
tioned, and the members of the several state le- 
gislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, 
both of the United States and of the several states, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to support 
this constitution.’’—I bid, art. 6, clauses 2 and 8. 

“Consuls and vice consuls of the United States 
shall have right, in the ports or places to which 
they are or may be severally appointed, of re- 
ceiving the protests and declarations which such 
captains, masters, crews, passengers and merchants 
(a8 are citizens of the United States may, respec- 
tively, choose to make there; and, also, such as any 
foreigner may choose to make before them relative 
to the personal interest of any citizens of the 
United States; and the copies of said acts, duly 
au henticated by the said consuls or vice consuls, 
under the seal of their consulates, resnectively, 
shall receive faith in law, equally as their originals 
would én al’ courts in th: United States”—Ac: of 
congress *‘concerning consuls and vice consuls,” of 
14:h April, 1792—sec. 2. 

‘The specification of certain powers and duties 
in this act to be exercised or performed by the 
consuls or vice consuls of the United States, shall 
not be construed to the exclusion of others result. 
ing from the nature of their appointments, or any 
treaty or convention under which they may act.” 
—TI bid, sect. 9. 

By the 4th article of the consular convention be. 
tween the United S:ates and France, it was stipulat- 
ed that *Nhe consuls and vice consuls respectively 
may establish a chancery, where shall be deposited 
the consular determinations, acts and proceedings, 
.§ also testaments, contracts, and other acts done 
by or between persons of their nation, and effects 
left by deceased persons or saved from shipwreck. 
They may consequently sppoint fit persons to act 











the following are the authorities en which I ground 
the belief that the returning of the act, in the man } 
ner above recited, cannot be justified either by | 
law or policy. I bave no pretensions to a critical | 
law knowledge, and am only guided by what I be- | 
lieve to be the plain dictates of common sense. 
Ij Terr, I shall be happy to be corrected, either b A 
Mr. Robinson himseif, or any o:her learned gentle- | 
man of the bar. 

The consti:ution of the United States declares | 
that “he (the president) shall nominate, and by and| 
With the advice and consent of the senate, shall ap-' 
Point ambassadors, other public ministers, and con-| 
su/s” Const. art. 2, sect. 2, clause 2 

“The congress shall have power * * * * * 

“Te make all laws which shall be necessary and 
Proper, for carrying into execution the foregoing | 
Powers, and ail other powers, vested by this con. 
Stitution in the government of the United States, | 
or in any department or office thereof.”—lI bid, art. | 
1, sec. 8, cl.use 18. 


“Full faith and credit shall be given in each state 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceed- | 
ings of every otherstate. And the congress may, | 
by general laws, prescribe the manner in which | 
Such acts, records, and proceedings, sali be prov- | 
ed, and the effect thereof.’—I bid, art. 4 sect. 1. 

Scr. To von. XVI. B 








in the said chancery, receive and swear them in, 
commit to them the custedy of the seal, and au- 
thority to seal commissions, sentences, and other 
consular acts, and aso to discharge the functions of 
notary and register of the consulate.”’ 

‘That no man can delegate powers which he does 
not himself possess, is an axiom, sosimple and self. 
evident, that I flatier myself none will be found to 
contradict it. ‘Therefore, the authority here con- 
ferred on the consul of committing to the chancellor 
the authority to discharge the functions of notary, 
supposes the consul himself duly qualified to dis- 
charge those functions. 

But, to place the matter beyond the reach of 
cavil, the high contracting parties mutually agree }, 
by the 5th article of that conveation, that “The 


‘consuls and vice consuls respectively shall have 


the exclusive right of receiving in their chancery, or 
on board of vessels, the declarations, and all other the 
ucts which the captains, masters, crews, passengers 
and merchants of their nation may choose to make 
there, even their testaments and other dispos.is 
by last will; and the copies of the said acts, duly 
authenticated by the suid consuls or vice consuls, 
under the seal of their consulate, shall receive 
faith in law, equally as their originals would in all 
the tribunals of the dominions of the most Chri.tian 
king, and of the United States.” 
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Although I conceive the competency of the con-;the chaacellor of New-York a general Dedimag 
Sul to receive the declarations or acknowlecgments | Potestatem for themselves and for all executive and 
to powers of attorney, “and other acts,” to be/ judicial officers of the United Siates, lest, for want 
cleatly established by the foregoing citations; and/of this suverefgn authorisation, the interests of 
that there can be no doubt but his acts are entitied | individuals should suffer, as in the instance before 
to faith and credit “in all courts én the Unitedjus. 3 
Staies”—still, by way of superabundant proof, it) In justice to Mr. Robinson, it should be stated that 
may not be amiss to quote the opinions of some|he is noi the first who has raised difficulties about 
writers on public law, in relation to consuls and the validity of such ac's. Some three years ago 
consulates, in order to determine with more'a power of attorney was executed before the Ameri. 
precision what are the “powers and duties result- can consul in Paris to serve in Philadelphia: that 
ing from the nature of their appointments”—as power was pronounced invalid, because, according 
Mentioned in the ninth section of the law above jto the laws of Pennsyivania, “letters of attorney 
cited. ‘and other powers in writing, shall have two or more 

Mr. Warden, in his treatise “Qn the origin, na-| witnesses—and if executed out of the state, must 
ture, progress and nifiuence of consular establish-|be proved by them before any mayor, chief magis. 
ments”—page 9l—says “The very circumstance trate, or officer of the city, town, or place where 
of his (the consul’s) corresponding with his own! executed, and certified under the common or pub. 
government on commercial and political subjects, jiic seal of the said city,” &c. 
and acting a3 a magistrate and notary in his office, | The form being returned, with the above obser. 
evinces the sacredness of his employment.” |Vations, te the constituents, (for there were two} 

Hence [ infer that, in Mr. Warden’s opinion at they applied to several, if not all, the twelve mayors 
leas', it is customary, if not legal, for consuls toact of Paris, to réceive their acknowledgment, and 
as magis'rates and notaries. ‘were told, that with the laws of Pennsylvania, they 

Bore’, m his work entitled “De l’Origine et des (the mayors) were unacquainted, and had nothing 
Fonctions des Consuls”—printed at St. Petersburg, to do; that the laws by which they were governed, 
in 1807, pages 60 and 6l—in describing the at-'and to which they owed obedience, gave them no 
tributes of consuls, enumerates all those powers authority to act in such cases, and thev conse. 











— set forth in the 4th and 5th articles above cited of quently refused. 


the consulsr convention, as having become an Thus rebuffed on every side, they again had re. 
integral part of the public law of Europe. course to the consul, who, in order to avoid an idie 
Walia, in his commentaries, liv. 1, tr. 9, art. 25, and ridiculous quibble about words, stated in his 
says—‘‘Not only maritime contracts, but all other certificate, that “personally came and appeared, 
contracts between Frenchmen, may be received by A. B. and C. D. who in my presence and in that of 
the chanceHer of the consulate. And not only has the subscribing witnesses, did sign and seal the 
the chanceilor the power to receive them, but it) within [etter of attorney, and delure the same to 
is even forbidden to Frenchmen to pass any acts be their free and voluntary act and deed, whereof 
whatever before public notaries in foreign coun-|an act being required, the same is hereby granted, 
tries, on pair of nullity. (by virtue of the act of congress ‘concerning consuls 
“This is consequently another proof that thechan- andvice consuls,’ passed on the 14"h of April, 1792.” 
cellor is at the seme time the notaryand the register, —A formula which he has uniformly adhered to, in 
of the nation, and that he is authorised te discharge similar cases, ever since. 
ail ihe functions which belong to both these offices;;, Mr. Ingersoli’s finger being thus put upon the 
whence foilows, that the acts received by the chan- law, he made no more difficulty about it, and the 
eeilor are binding and executory on the property power answered every purpose. 
ef ihe persons subscribing them, wherever it may! A case somewhat similar occurred in Boston. 
be situated, as if they were passed before the An instrument, acknowledged before the American 
notar es of the place where the property lies.” ‘consul at Paris, was “null,” because the consul 
Bu., if neither the principles of public law, the: was not an officer “duly qualified,” &c. but one of 
constitution of the United States, nor the laws of those odd notions, for which” Boston people are so 
congress, nor a combination of all these, are suf-| famous, prompted Mr. Sullivan to send that instru- 
ficient to confer on a consul of the United States; ment to Washington to have the consul’s signature 
the right of receiving the acknowledgment to «| authenticated by the sccretary of state—and when 
power of attorney, to serve in the state of New-/it returned, it was “as good as the bank.” 
York; if “the public acts, records, and judicial, Mr. S. had probably read, in Tomlin’s Law Dic- 
preceedings” cf the nineteen other states, and the tionary, verso “Evidence,” or elsewhere, that 
several territories, as weil as those of the federal|«« Every instrument, to the singing of which there 
courts and civil officers of the United Siates, are!“‘is a witness, must be proved by that witness, if 
not entitled to faith in law, according to the statutes |“ living and to be found; or by preving the hand wvit- 
and practice of that state; (and by a parity of rea-|‘* ing of the witness, in case he is dead, or domiciled 
son, we may conclude they are not, since they can is in a foreign country, or cannot be found, so that 
h=ve no o-her or greater authority io render them |“ there may be a presumption of iis death.” 
valid, than the principies of punlic law, the federal! So that, setting aside the official quali‘y of the 
constitu.ion, and ike laws of congress;) and if,| consul, and pu ting him en a footing with a com- 
notwitnsianding the oath required of the members! mon witness, Mr. S. avoided the trouble, the risk 
of the legislature, and of all the executive and/and the delay attendant on a voyage of 6,000 niles 
jucicial officers of the states, to support tie con-| across the Atlantic and back, and probably had as 
sii uiion of the Uniied States, the iearned coun-|good ap act, as though it had been executed by 
seiioms of the state of New-Yoik persist in their | virtue of a Dedimas Potestatem from the chanceilor 
counter demonsiration of one of the simplest pro-' of New-York himself! ! 
biems of Euciid, where that old-fashioned pbiloso-| Tomlin <efines a power to be “an authority one 
pier attempted to prove that the whole is greater/man gives tu another to act for him.” And com- 
tian a pari, I see no way to reconcile ail imteres:s,|mon sense (which I admit may not always be 1a 


but for the congress respecifully to solicit from) consonance with Jaw) says, that the only object of 
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a notarial or other official certificate to such acts, 
is to prove the identity of the constituent, and thus 

revent fraud and collusion—and does not common 
sense further say, that the identity of Madame; 
Moreau was as thoroughly established by the con- 
gular certificate, under a commission from the pre- 
sident of the United States, granted “by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate, > and acting 
be virtue of the laws of congress, as under any 
authority which the state of New-York could con- 
fer on him ? ; 

I have not the honor of knowing Mr. Robinson, 
nor do Iremember to have ever heard of him until 
now, but I think it probable that he would have no 
hesitation in supporting the yalidity of an act in 
English passed before a French notary. 1 am the 

-more inclined to this belief, trom having learned 
from a good source, that some French notaries are 
in the habit of granting such acts, for the accom 
modation of Englishmen, and that the said acts are 
hitherto received in the British courts; and as old 
mother England is allowed to serve as a model for 
our conduct, as well in common law as in many 
other respects, it is to be presumed that American 
lawyers will not be.more squeamish about allowing 
such papers than English lawyers. But I will add, 
for their common benefit and edification, that all 
acts passed before French notaries, must, accord. 
ing to Frenck law, be written in the French language, 
and be enregistered and the duty paid; without these 
two requisites, the latter of which cannot be ful- 
filled unless the first be complied with, no notarial 
act is entitled to faith in the French tribunals. 
And it would be downright absurdity to pretend 
that an act is or can be entitled to more credit in 
a foreign country than in the country whence it 
emanates, unless, indeed, it should be contended 
that notarial acts, like certain wines, improve their 
quality by a sea voyage. 

Since, then, acts in English cannot legally be 
passed before French notaries, and #s it often hap- 
pens that Americans, who are in want of those acts, 
to serve in the United States, do not understand 
French, they must apply to a sworn interpreter to 
be made acquainted with their impor(—must spend 
eight days or more to get through with the formali- 
ties of enregistrement, authentication, &c. &c. and 
afterwards be at the expense of translating them 
in the United States; or they must come provided 
with a dedimas potestatem, from the chancellor of 
the state of New-York, authorising some person to 
receive the acknowledgment. 

All these inconveniences, (and circumstances 
may arise where there will be very grave ones,) 
might be avoided by giving to the letter and spi- 
rit of the constitution and laws of the U. States, 
their force and effect—and making lawyers swear, 
48 judges are obliged to do, that they will support 
them; and to support them, we must in the first 
Place suppose them acquainted therewith, 

Ihave dwelt on this subject at much greater 
Jength than I at first believed would be- necessary 
for a question which appeared to me so simple, 
and with more gravity, than I at first thought it 
possible for me to do on one that seemed so ridicu- 
lous; in fact, does not the whole question lie in 
determining whether the practice and customs, the 
laws, if you will, of the state of New York, be pa- 
ramount or subordinate to the constitution of the 
U. Staies, and the laws of congress “made in pur. 
Suance thereof?”’—And can we believe that any 
man, in his sober senses, would agitate that ques- 
tion, if the provisions of that constitution and those 
daws were fresh in his memory? 





Nevertheless, since it has been agitated, it is 
become a matter of considerable importance that 
it should be correctly solved; it is important to 
persons who claim those acts that they be valid, 
because, if they are not so, those persons make a_ 
sacrifice both of time and money, and perhaps are 
subjected to greater inconveniences and losses in 
consequence of the retard occasioned by the invae 
lidity of their acts; it is important to consuls, be- 
cause its solution may seriously affect their exist- 
ence, by determinining that they may or may not, 
by business of this kind, increase in a degree their 
scanty means of subsistence. 

If, asI beljeve, the competency of the consul to 
officiate as a public notary, shall be acknowledged 
by all those gentlemen of the bar, who are as well 
acquainted with the statutes of congress, and the 
principles of the federal constitution, as with my 
lord Cuke, my Jord Mansfield, Blackstone, &c. &c. 
&c. the next question is, whether a lawyer can be 
held responsible for the bad effects resulting from 
his injudicious or illegal advice?—or, in other 
words, whether Madame Moreau can bring an ac- 
tion against Mr. Robinson for any damages she 
may have sustained by reason of the retard she 
has experienced in the prosecution of her affairs? 

Paris, lst October, 1918. 








British Parliament. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, MAY 3, 1819. 
Catholic Question. 

From the great interest of the question announc- 
ed, the gallery was filled a few minutes after the 
door was opened at twelve o’clock, but the speaker 
did not take the chair till 4. Numbers of petitions 
were presented from various quarters against the 
Catholic claims,and some in favor of them; at length, 
Mr. Grattan rose and presented several petitions 
from the Irish Catholics, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. : 

Mr. Gratt«n, on presenting these petitions, beg- 
ged to express his ardent hope, that they would ul- 
timately succeed; and his confident expectation, 
that they would contribute to strengthen the protes- 
tant establishment, and support the protestant suc- 
cession. It was his most anxious desire, that the 
two religions, bearing to each other the strongest 
similitude, having the same hope, the same redeem- 
er, the same gospel, the same God, and, in fact, re- 
sembling in nearly all respects but forms and_-sacra- 
ments, should be united under the same roof, and 
that roof the British empire. The petitioners, whose 
prayer he had been the instrument of presenting, 
nuplored the house to free them from a burden un- 
justly imposed upon their generation; to remove 
disqualifications by which they were afflicted, and 
to restore them to there common-law right of eligi- 
bility, of which they had been, deprivedbecause 
they refused to adjure the religion in which they 
had been born, the faith to which their consciences 
attached them. They did not affect to put in any 
fantastic claims; they approched parliament clear of 
the false philosophy of the times, and relied merely 
upon the right to which, by the law of the land, they 
were entitled. Yet even this right they claimed 
under the controul of parliament. If these incapaci- 
ties were repealed, it was the grant of no favour, 
the concession of no boon—it was the restoration of 
a right, a mere absolute legal right. If the house 
continued these disqualifications, it imposed a sen- 
tence rather than passed alaw. The petitioners 
submitted with respectful firmness, that they had a 


common-law right of eligibility to parliameut and tg 
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office-—from this right they were excluded, and the 
eauses of disqualification were of three kinds: 1. The 
combination of the Catholics. 2, The danger of a 
prentender. 3, The power ofthe pope. He, (Mr. 
Grattan) insisted, that not only all these causes had 
ceasccd, but the consequences annexed to them 
Were no more; even the oppositions founded upon 
them were destroyed and annihilated.—The Roman 
Catholics did not, and could not, deny the power 
of parliament to disqualify; it had long exercised 

he might of disqualification for the preservation of 
iis own purity—certain placemen and pensioners 
were disqualfied, and fitly, But if the house de- 
prived Catholics of other privileges, there was one 
with which it could not think of interfering, the 
privilege of religion: that was not only the privi- 
lege of the human creature, but the prerogative of 
the people; there wasno power on earth that ought 
here to interpose; the king, who should interpose 
beiween the Creator and the creature, erected him- 
Isef into an authority greater than that of the Al- 
mighty: he had, and could have, no credentials 
from man. He had, and could have, no creden- 
tials from God, Here it was that all men were, 
and ought to be, equaliy free. Conscience could 
no more be restrained than the wiad; it was the 
wind of heaven, the breath of purity. The God 
of hosts and of armies had planted it in the breasis 
of his beings, and the God of hosts and of armies 
ajone could touch or consirainit. Gentlemen were 
too far advanced in knowledge to doubt it; and, on 
ihis account, the opponents of the Catholics said, 
that it was net against the religion, but against cer- 
tain principles, of which they suppose the Roman 
Catholic religicn to be an evidence, that they direct- 
ed their objections, and which laid the foundation 
ef the disqualifications But he (Mr? G.) insisted 
that the objectors could not believe theirown asser- 
tions. If Cathol'cs were faithless and perfidious, 
why restore the house cf Rourbon? Ifthe Catholic 
religion was so dangerous why unite to establish it 
abroad? Why were Catholics to be supported in 
France and Italy, and repressed in Ireland? He 
respected the church of England for its mild and 
benevolent principles, and much regretted that its 
clergy should interfere against their Catholic bre- 
thren, instead of making a common cause in favor of 
Curistianiiv, and agatust scepticism and infidelity. 
It was said, that the Catholic religion was unfriend- 
ly to civil liberty: let those who thought so look at 
Magna Charta, and see whose signatures were affix- 
ed to it; among them were two families whose de- 
scendants now petitioned for their ancient rights— 
It wassaid, that Catholics would persecute the pro- 
testants,and yet it appeared that in theBritish popu- 
lation the former were as six to one. The right 


honorable gentlemen went over a variety of other | 


Snatincietnaeen 


not precedent to office. The law at first allowed 
three months, then six months, and afterwards a 
longer time to qualify; and we had an annual act of 
indemnity, which did away the forfeiture altogether, 
Many of the laws respecting those oaths were par. 
tially repealed, and some altogether: and of others 
it was doubtful which ofthem wasin force. By the 


parliament without taking the prescribed oaths; and 
yet this very statute was one of those named in the 
indemnity act, even of the present year. He wasa 
sincere friend of the church of England; but support. 
ed the present motion, not onlv as innoxious, but 
as calculated to place her on a firmer basis. 

Mr. Leslie Foster said, that he was quite asto. 
nished by the speech of his honorable friend, who 
had discovered among the secret acts of parliament, 
thatthe Roman Catholics had been in possession of 
the privileges so much in dispute for more than a 
century. A Roman Catholic, it seems, might be 
lord chancellor, or preside at the head of any of- 
fice, and sit in parliament, although of this last his 
honorable friend was less certain. He took leave, 
as a lawyer, to say, that he differed from him entire- 
ly. He then proceeded to make a few observations 
on the merits of the question, in doing so he could 
not but refer, in the first place, to the feelings of 
the majority of the people against the concession of 
the claims put forward by the Roman Catholics. At 
no time since 1807 were the feelings of both king- 
doms so loudly expressed against the grant of new 
privileges, or even the discussion of former demands. 
The petitions from freland against Catholic claims 
were numerous, and respectably signed: and what- 
ever had been said of petitions with a different pray- 
er, he would still maintain, that the majority of the 
Irish protestants were against concession. He did 
not mean to throw any reflection on those who peti- 
tioned in favor of their Romon Catholic brethren, 
He admitted their numbers and respectability, but 
itis not to be forgotten from what quarter the peti- 
tions principally came, namely, from the south and 
west of Ireland, were the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion greatly predominated, where the protestants 
were few and in the power of the Catholics, and 
where their motives in petitioning, therefore, could 
be easily appreciated. On the other hand the peti- 
tions against Roman Catholics were sent up from 
great bodies of men in the north of the island. It 
was to the north that we were to look for the feeling 
of the Ir'sh protestants, and for the most enlighten- 
ed opinion on the question before the house. To 
this valuable and intelligent portion of the popula- 
ti n he would refer; and found on the table petitions 
from Monaghan, signed by 20,000 individuals; frem 
Antrim, signed by 19,000; from Fermanagh, signed 





by 9000, and from other districts or counties, with 


objections, and concludeda long and eloquent speech | numerous signatures, praying that the claims of the 


; : 
by moving the appointment of a committee of the 


whole house, to consider the state of the laws rela- 
tive to Roman atholics, and to report how: far it may 
be expedient to alter and amend them. 

Mr. Croker apologized for speaking so early in 
the debate; but the part he had taken in bringing 
forward an act last session, to empower Catholics to 
hold rank in the army and navy, had brought the 
subject particularly under his notice. He did not 





conceive, that granting their present claims would 
confer on them any thing more than they were en- 
titled to by the law of the land; and he knew no law 
to prevent a Roman Chatholic from being a privy 





councellor, or even alord chancellor. It is true, 
that certain oaths are enjoined, and there are about | 
150 acts of parliamentenjoining them; but they were 


Roman Catholics might not be acceded to.—-( Hear.) 
A second objection which he had to the motion of 
the right honorable gentleman arose from the con- 
duct and feelings of the Catholics themselves. It 
would be recollected, that the petitions for conces- 
sion were all silent on the subject of safe-guards or 
securities. Nobody could feel greater respect than 
he (Mr. Foster) forthose who brought forward the 
bill in 1813, granting the Catholics political privi- 
leges on certain conditions of security. They did 
all they could to protect us frem anticipated danger; 
but he was free to say, that their proposals gave no 
satisfaction to a single protestant that he ever saw, 
nor to the Roman Catholic clergy themselves. The 
latter declared, in an unanimous synod, that they 
could not concurin the proposed arrangement, with- 


20th of Charles II. no Roman Catholic could sit in. 
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sooner die than submit to it—(Hear, hear.) What 
then would have been the eonsequence of passing 
this bill by which the legislature would have alarm- 
ed the protestants by concession, and inflicted mar- 
tyrdom on the Irish Roman Catholic bishops, by de- 
manding securities? If the right honorable gentle- 
man could now come forward with proposals more 
satisfactory, let him declare them'to the house; bit 
Jet him not ask for a committee in which he had no 
definite propositions to make, and which might agi- 
tate the country with vague hopes or alarms, with- 
out leading to any ceitain result, These were 
grounds on Which he should oppose the motion— 
ile thought that the house might as well thrust a 
purning torch into a barrel of gunpowder, and ex- 
pect tranquility, as enter intoa committee to discuss 
projects for securing the affections of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, if additional means were granted 
them of injuring our establishments. As an Irish- 
man, he would not consider the question as it re- 
garded the whole of the empire, but as it was limited 
to Ireland. Suppose three-fourths of the members 
of parliament, of the grand jurors of counties, and 
of the magistrates, were to be Roman Catholics, 
which was the proportion which that class bore to 
the protestants after gaining so much influence, 
would they not demand exclusive power? Would 
not the ecclesiastical part of their community claim 
their share of privilege, and demand the establish- 
jaents now in the hands of the protestants? He did 
uot know, indeed if, in such circumstances, exclu- 
sion from the emoluments of the church could be de- 
fended. But it might be said that, connected with 
the British empire, the Catholics of Ireiand compos- 
ed only a sixth ofit. Would they not, in that case, 
then, desire a separation form Great Britian, as the 
means of securing their ascendancy? He apprehend- 
ed then, two dangers from the grant of the present 
claims; the one, the overthrow of the Irish protes- 
tant church; and the other the separation of Ireland 
from the empire. 


Lord Normanby, Mr. Becher, Sir R. Wilson then 
spoke in favor of the motion, and Mr. Brownlow 
and lord Lowther against it. 


Amidst a general crv of question, Mr. Plur.ket and 
Mr. Peel rose at the same time, but during a pause, 
resulting from each wishing to give precebence to 
the other, Ihe question was put, and the speaker de- 
termined that the ‘noes had it.” As the above gen- 
tlemen, however, were still desirous of delivering 
their sentiments, a long discussion arose, whether 
they could be heard or not. It was at length decided, 
that the negative vote having been given, no mem- 
ber could afterwards speak to the question, and that 
the observations to the order of the house could be 
delivered only in the way of advices to the speaker, 
by the members sitting and covered. A division 
then took place, when the numbers appeared to be 
forthe committee, 242— against 248. On declaring 
these numbers at the table, Mr. Croker, one of the 
tellers, stated that it was his duty to repert to the 
house, that during the discussion which had taken 
place on the point of order, some members had en- 
tered the house who were not present when the 
question was put, and whose votes must, therefore, 
be disallowed, and accordingly it was decided, that 
the names of lords Worcester and Rocksavage, Mr. 

anks, Mr. Ure, and general Porter, should be 
oe off from the noes and that of lordForbes from 
me ayes, The state of the numbers then was, 241 
‘or the committee—against it 243—majority 2, 


neurring the guilt of schism,and that they would | 





Important Economy. | , 


FROM THE ONTO INQUISITOR. e 
We invite the attention of our country readers, 


and our readers generally, to the following observa- 
tions on the subject of makind pot and pear! ashes, 
eommunicated by Mr. Neave. We do this with the 
more earnestness, because we presume that few, 
comparativel”, are aware of the immense revenue 


to be derived from a source which is entirely ne- 


glected in the clearing of new lands. 

Friend Cook & Co.—By publishing the inclosed 
instructions for the manufacture of pot and pearl 
ash, and making suitable editorial comments, you 
may be the means of laying the foundation for an 
extensive export trade; and if the publishers of al- 


manacks would copy it into those for the next year, * 


mformation would be more generally diffused. 


The farmers and settlers on new lands in the state | 


of New-York, are enabled to pay for them, in‘a 


gacat degree, from this additional industry; and no- ° 


thing but calling the attention universally, by every 
newspaper, in those new states, to the present waste 
of ashes, and loss of commerce, can have prevented 
considerable exportation before this time to Eu- 
rope, via New Orleans; furnishing another great do- 
mestic manufacture, for payment of foreign luxuries 


I have a variety of samples furnished from New- 


York, which can be seen. 
Respectfully, 
JEREMIAH NEAVE. 


Nom Rae ene 


A calculation for making pot and pearl ashes. 


Twenty-five cwt. of clean black salts will make 
one ton of pearl ash; but if wet or dirty, it will re- 
quire from 25 to 50 cwt. 700 bushels of field ashes, 
which make one ten of pearlash. Five hundred 
bushels of house ashes, or 650 bushels of field ashes, 
if clean, and burnt from green timber, will make one 
ton of pot ash. The sooner the ashes are worked 
after they are burnt, the more pot ash can be gog 


from them; and by putting three or four inches of . 


slacked lime in the bottom of your leaches, you will 
find that the pot ash will melt much easier; and by 
putting the pan in the botiom of the kettle in which 
you are boiling the ley, you will eatch the neutrai 
galts that first settle for three or four hours: it will 
be well to put them among the black salts for pearl 
ash, as they will, if left in the kettle, not only make 
the pot ash melt hard, but will have a tendency to 
make it pass for second quality. 

«| shall now proceed as bricfly as circumstances 
and my little spare time will admit, to gratify your 
request, by recommending the preceding mode to 
be pursued by your friend (to which I have added 
some few observations and remarks, ) viz:— 

In the first place, it is highly necessary for every 
manufacturer of pot ash, to be extremely careful and 
cautious in the purchase ofhis raw ashes that he 
may avoid imposition, by the purchasing of ashes 
that are burnt from dead, or dead rotten wood; as 


well as such as already have been leached by the . 


vender, who, for the sake of gain, as well as decep- 
tion, has caused them, after being spent and taken 
out of hisleach, to be burnt over again on his fire, 
and mix them again with fresh and new ashes, as of- 
tenisthecase. The evil resulting fromthe latter, is 
not only in the cost and labor in handling them, but 
the disappointment in the expected quantity of pot 
ashes expected to be obtained from them, as would 


be afforded from the same number of bushels of 


good rawashes. ‘The two former kind of raw ashes 
not only strongly partake of the same evils, but ano- 
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ther, if possible, a thousand times worse, (unless 
manufactured by the skilful hand and in the way 
hereinafter most particularly pointed out,) they 
having been burnt from dead, and dead rotten 
swood, possess none of the real alkaline substances, 
but of the sulphuratic only. The only and best 
ways I know of to detect them, are by rubbing them 
between the thumb and fore finger, and by the taste. 
Good strong and well burnt ashes when rubbed be- 
tween the fore finger and thumb, will feel coarse 
and gritty, not unlike fine sand, and when tasted, | 
though sharp on the tongue, leave no foul flavor: 
while the former (bad ashes) have a soft and greasy 
feeling, and when tasted, will leave a fetid sulphu- 
ratic scent and taste behind: to eradicate which foul 
-substance from pure leys, and avoid hard melts and 
the spliting of the kettles, which too often is the re- 
sult, and injurious, if not ruinous to the manufac~- 
ture, [recommend your friend to pursue the direc- 
tions (at the same time not to lose sight of what I 
have stated in regard to the test of the raw ashes) 
that hereafter follows, viz: 

The first is, to procure good sound kettles, and 
have them set as is usual—procure his leaches, 
which (square or round) must be made of good 
sound white pine or white ash staves and heading, 
sufficiently large to contain from 4 to 450 bushels 
of ashes. The staves and heads from two to 
two and a half inches thick, to be well hooped 
and braced, of sufficient width, so as the spent 
ashes may be with the more ease lifted out of them 
—the mouth part rather the widest—the bottoms to 
have two battons or pieces put under them asa sup- 
port; the thickness of the depth ofthe chimes—the 
platform on which they are intended to stand, to be 
sufficiently wide, tight, strong and well supported, 
to bear the weight of them and their contents; these 
must descend from rear to front about 2 to 2 1-2 in- 
ches, on which he places pieces of joists, which are 
so fixed that, when the leaches are placed on them, 
the tops or upper ends are on a level. The leach- 
es being placed thereon, he causes to be placed in 
each of them what is commonly called fiulse bottoms, 
made of strips of plank to the width of 2 to 2 1-2 in- 
ches, and the length so as to reach the width ofthe 
Jeaches—which strips he either lays or nails across 
each other three or four thicknesses, and about 1 to 
14 inches apart, (ifnailed, the less trouble in fixing 
them at other settings,) which done and placed on 
the bottom of the leach, he then laysa good layer, 
as. it is called, of good straw, say three or four in- 
ches in thickness, and then damped; on which he 
laysa layer of good, fresh, slacked stone lime, three 
or four inches thick, which must be trod down well, 
keeping that part next the sides of the leaches the 
highest, and packed as tight as possible against its 
sides; doing which prevents the spurious matter 
and substances from passing through with the ley, 
as they pass much the freest down by the sides, 
than the centre of the leaches—therefore, by pack- 
ing the lime, the highest and tightest against the 
sides, turns all towards the centre, and prevents the 
bad matter from passing through, and leaves the 
ley pure and clean—after which layer of lime, he 
then puts in his ashes and packs them down tight, 
as he fills in—for the tighter and closer they are 
packed thebetter. The ley will be longerin com- 
ing, though when it comes, it will not only be pu- 
rer but stronger, from which, with propercaution in 
keeping his works clean, he cannot help making 
first quality until he gets them half full; when he 
may lay another layer of straw, about half the 
thickness of the first, on which he puts another layer 





of lime about half the thickness of the first; and | 


o~ mene 


“eng 


which it assists in the filtering: after which, he con- 


tinues putting in and packing his ashes, as beforedj. _ 


rected, until the leach is sufficiently full to receive 
the necessary quantity of water. That being put in. 

it will be three or four days in coming through, of 
which time of coming he will, know by examining 
the spile—and when it does come, he has a tub or a 
receiver for it to runin—(inlarge factories it is im. 
mediately led into the kettles, and boiled down to 
salts) from which they are taken out, put in the 
kettles, and boiled down to what is called black 
salts; and when a sufficient quantity of them are 
made, they are again put into the kettles, commenc. 
ing with a slow fire, which is increased in heat. On 
increasing the fire, the salts will begin to melt 
down, (as it is called) and boil not unlike mush, 
until all the watery substance is evaporated. As 
soon as this is the case, they will stop fluttering, (as 
it is called) and settle down, (prior to which he has 
2, 3, or 4 iron pots well heated and ready,) when he 
instantly commences dipping them out with a ladle, 
made for that purpose, which must also be made hot 
before he commences: and ashe has dipped out one 
cooler full, itis proper to let his fire slack, propor- 
tionate to what he has taken out, otherwise the resi- 
due has one third more force of fire than is proper or 
necessary; and in like manner, after he has dipped 
out the 2, 3, to the 4th cooler full, by which his pot 

ashes will be nearly of one color, as well as one 
quality: whereas, a contrary course, and keeping the 

fire up, as at first of their melting, they will not only 

differ in color from one kettle, but very materially 
in quality, as the over proportion of fire destroys its 
virtue as wellasits weight. When sufficiently cool- 
edin the coolers, they are turned bottom up, ona 

stick or sticks of wood, when the ashes will leave 

the kettle. After which, itis broken, and immediately 

put in good, strong and tight barrels, headed up. 

In setting the leaches the second time, the lower 
layer of lime is not to be disturbed—all it wants is 
some new lime to cover the old.” 





Interesting Tour. 

FROM POULSON’S AMERICAN DAILY ADVERTISER. 

As the season is at hand when many of our fellow 
citizens usually take a journey, either for recrea- 
tion or for health, perhaps, if the waywardness of 
the times has left any who cin afford it, the follow- 
ing hasty outline of one of the most interesting 
tours that can be made, viz:—from Philadelphia 
to Quebec, [and back] via Albany and the falls of 
Niagara, to such it may be acceptable. 

From this city to Albany, the journey is delight- 
ful, and may be accomplished in little more than 
two days. Good stages start from Albany for 
Lewistown every day inthe week. The horses are 
excellent, and travel with great rapidity. The 
roads in some places hilly and rough, but generally 
speaking good, particularly that called the Ridge- 
road, which extends from the Gennessee to the 
Niagara river. The accommodations at some of 
the public houses, are such as may naturally be 
expected in anew country. And for which every 
allowance must be made. Milk, in all its purity, 
however, can be procured every where on the 
road; and if the traveller were to take with him 
from Albany or Utica, some fresh crackers, (as the 
bread most frequently is very inferior in quality) 
he would fare very well. After travelling 5 days, 
over a distance of 320 miles, you reach Lewistown, 
much fatigued, and on your arrival feel no extraor- 
dinary partiality for stage travelling. Buti 
disposed to undergo so much fatigue, you can bend 
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your course from Utica to S»ckett’s harbor, be- 


ich place and Lewistown, a steam-boat 
bs jaro ietan much, however, calculated to 
produce the highest gratification, would be lost 
by such an arrangement. The ride along the 
hanks of the Mohawk to Utica, brings to view some 
of the most beautiful and some of the wildest and 
most romantic scenery. The Oneida nation of In- 
dians—the gypsum quarries at Cayuga; the bridge 
across that lake, more thana mile in length; the 
noble and picturesque falls of the Gennessee river, 
neat Rochester—the wonderful bfidge just com- 
pleted over that river—the Ridge-road, composed 
of sand, gravel and marine shells, and extending 
a distance of eighty miles, through a marshy soil 
_the wilderness, which continues for about 10 
miles, &c. would none of them be seen. Some per 
sons at Canandiagua, take the stage to Buffalo, but 
the other route is considered preferable. ) 
There is but one public house immediately in 
the neighborhood of the Falls, which is Forsyth’s, 
and of this many complaints are justly made.— 
About three quarters of a mile from there, a most 
excellent house is kept, by an obliging Scotsman, 
of the name of M‘Clive, who wants nothing but 
encouragement, to give perfect satisfaction to lis 
ruests. 
. Here there are many objects of curiosity: a burn- 
ing spring, a short distance above the falls—the 
whirlpool, and the Devil’s den, a few miles below 
--Queenstown heights, rendered memorable by the 
death of gen. Brock—the Tuscarora nation of In- 
dians, (in whom the excellent effects of civiliza- 
tion are strikingly exemplified)—Lundy’s lane— 
Bridgewater—-fort Niagara—fort George, &c.— 
The British steam boat Frontenac, which is very 
large and commodious, is consianily passing be- 
tween fort George and Kingston, by the way of 
York; Sir James Yeo’s fleet, including his 110 gun 
ship, &c. are laid up at Kingston—commodore 
Chauncey’s at Sackett’s barbor. A small sieam- 
boat also plies between Kingston and Prescott, 
where it is exchanged for the Canadian boats, or 
what are called stage-boats, resembling our Dur- 
ham-boats, for the purpose of descending the St. 
Lawrence, and its rapids, to La Chine—Those who 
are not disposed to descend the rapids, may be 
accommodated by a stage, which runs along the 
banks of the river.--Accidents seldom, or perhaps 
hever occur, where the steersman and his men 
understand their business, which is almost uni- 
versally the case. Persons who have neyer seen 
rough water, nor heard the roar of the billow, of 
course feel some alarm; but such as bave crossed 
the Atlantic, appear to enjoy the tumult that sur- 
tounds them. La Chine, (so called from the cir- 
cumstance of a party having started from that place 
during the time that Canada belonged to France, 
for the purpose of discovering a western passage 
to Chilia,) is situated on the Island of Montreal.— 
There is a mountain of considerable elevation on 
this Island, about 3 miles from the city. On the] 
pposite side of the St. Lawrence, in sight of La 
Chine, there is a regularly built town, belonging 
to the Cochnewago ludians. Montreal contains.a 
Population of about 24,000 souls. Its cathedrals 
~Its_ nunneries——jts tin-roofed houses, reflecting 
the rays of the sun, rather unpleasanily to the eye 
thet — and crooked streets, &c. will attract 
ree ten of a Pi.iladelphian as novelties. From 
a pace to Quebec, this noble river rolls through 
, Succession of villages, and steam-boats, with 
kcellent accommodacions, are constantly plying 


~ « a” rs moe 


distance in 17 hours. The fortifications at the latter 
piace, are, in point of strength, equalled by few 
military posts in the world; the falls of Montmorency 
alse deserve attention. 


In returning, the route by the way of Boston may 
be taken; beiween which place and Montreal, a 
line of stages is established; or that of the stage to 
St. John’s on the river Sorel—thence in one of the 
best steam-boats, in every point of view, in the 
world, up lake Champlain to Shoreham, in Ver- 
mont, nearly opposite the old fort ‘Ticonderoga, at 
the outlet of lake George—thence by a small steam. 
boatto Caldwell, where a carriage may be obtained 
to go by the way of Saratoga and Balston to 
Albany. Isle aux Noix (one of the strong holds 
of Lower Canada) 12 miles from St. John’s—Lacole 
mill—-Chasey—the scene of M’Donough’s victory 
(in sight of Plattsburg, 24 mites from the lines, and 
36 from St. Join’s) between Crab Island and Cum- 
berland head—Burlington, Vermont, 50 miles from 
the lines—the green mountains, the Wilsborough 
mountains, &c. are passed in the journey from St. 
John’s to Shoreham. Theupper falls of the outlet 
of lake George as well as the mills erected there, 
and Glenn’s falls, on the road to Saratoga, are worthy 
of observation. 


The following distances are not pretended to be 
perfectly accurate, having been principaily derived 
from passengers, inn-keepers &c. but sufficiently so ° 
for the general purposes of a traveller. Havin 
experienced the want of something of the kind 
myself, I have taken the trouble of giving this 


dry detail with a hope that it might be useful to 
others. 













































tween them, and sometimes pags over the whole 











Distance from Philadelphia\Ridgeway 13 
to the fulls. Hartland il 
MILES. j|Cambray 12 
New- York 100 Lewistown 15 
Albany 160 Falls of Niagara 7 
260 — 58 
Schenectady 16 — 
Amsterdam 15 593 
Tripe’s hill 6 From the fulls to Que- 
Caughaway 5 bec. 
Paietine 12 MILES. 
Paletine 6 Lewistown ri 
St. Johnsville 4 Fort George 7 
Manhelm 3 York 33 
Little falls 7 Kingston 170 
Herkimer 7 Prescott 70 
Utica 15 La Chine 130 
——96 |Montreal 9 
Vernon 46 Quebec 170 
Lennox 12 — 596 
Chetiningo 5 —— 
Manlius 12 1189 
Jamesville 5 From Quebec to Philadei- 
Onondaga 10 phia. 
Skaneatelis 16 MILES. 
——-76 {Montreal is 
Auburn 7 St. John’s 27 
Canandiagua 37 Shoreham 150 
—~—~—44 |Ticonderoga, 
Victor 10 [villag e} 3 
Pittsford 1l fCuldwell 35 
Rochester 9 Albany 61 
Palma 11 New-York 160 
Murray 7 Philadelphia 100 
Gaines ll maine 
59 Miles—706 


And this journey can be performed in one month 
without any extraordinary haste. 


SEDLEY. 
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The following proceedings at Frankfort caused a great | 


Banks of Kentucky. | tn tr sacrifices of credit, of for. 


5th. That the banks have in a great degree con. 


stir in Kentucky—but, in general, the principles! i ited to bring on and aggravate the present 


attempted to be established were rejected by the pev- | 
ple of that state. But we have added only an ac- | 
count of the meeting that was held at Wash- 
ington, in Mason county, to shew the spirit opposed | 
to the paper system. 


Franxrort, (Ky.) May 14, 1819. 
At a numerous public meeting of the citizens of 
Franklin county, held on yesterday, in pursuance 
of notice, at the church, in Frankfort, to iake 
into consideration the present state of the coun 
try, and devise means to avert impending dis- 
tresses, Jacob Creath was appointed chairman, 
and Jacob Swigert, secretary. After addresses 
to the people, by Messrs. Adams, Bibb, Pope, 
and Hardin, the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed by an overwhelming majority. 


Resolved, That the present scarcity of money, 
the pressure by the banks upon those indebted to 
them, the pressure by creditors for their debts by 
suits and executions; the difficulty of raising very 
moderate strms of money, even by enormous sacri- 
fices of property, the heavy usury demanded for 
the use of money beyond what any useful employ- 
ment and ordinary profit of regular business wili 
justify the borrower in contracting to give, the ge 
neral embarrassment which seems to encircle the 
commercial world, which is recoiling on the agri. 
cultural and mechanical classes, producing a smal- 
ler employment in the useful, industrious and sober 
callings, increasing the want of confilence between 
traders and dealers, employers and employed, is a 
public calamity which we acknowledge anddeplere, 
as hastening toa general suspension of payments, 
business and employment, and utterly destructive 
of social order and happiness. 


2ndly. That these causes combined, threaten to 
bring suddenly into market, at forced sales, at public 
auction, under execution, and at private sale, a very 
large portion of the most valuable property of the 
country, as well the products of our soil and industry 
exported abroad, asof real ani personal property at 


distress, by conducing to extravagant importation 
and consumption of foreign luxuries, and encoy. 
raging extravagant speculations by furnishing the 
means—by collecting specie in large quantities, 
dealing in credit, money and exchange; giving 
their own paper as a cifculating medium at home, 
they have made specie more accessible to export. 
ers and foreign dealers in money, by affording spe. 
cie for, and in other respects aiding the purposes 
of foreign money dealers; substituting paper ag 
money at home, they have placed themselves in 
situation to be pressed for specie as an article of 
foreign “commerce; those nearest the seabaord, 
pressed by the demands of specie for expor‘ation, 
press more remote to supply the deficiency made 
by exportation. The bane of the United States, 
the great dealer in foreign exchange and com. 
merce, by itself and i's branches, has opened a 
sluice by which the specie of the western country 
flows into the general current from the seaboard 
to the East India and other foreign markets; being 
first pressed for specie for foreign purposes, in 
iis turn it presses the siate banks; a great and ra 
pid reduction of the discounts and notes in circv- 
lation becomes necessary, proportioned to the loss 
of specie, and far exceeding in amount the quan- 
tity taken off, whereby the banks press upou the 
people. 


6th. That by this action and reaction, a sudden 
reduction of bank paper and money has been pro- 
duced, not having enough to pay discounts and 
exchange, and answer the necessary purposes of 
internal commerce and business, so that now, pro- 
perty is no longer convertible into money. 

7th. That as the banks have been so instrumen- 
tal in bringing on this distressing state of things, 
that the people bave a claim upon the banks to 
bear their share of the burthen, that they shall not 
retire within their shells to view the ruin them- 
selves are not wholly innocent of; but should afford 


ithe means to stay the pressing deinands until time, 


home; that the many sales and few bidders without Jrugality and industry can discharge the debt by 


competition, must shift a very large portion of the 
most valuable property of the country fromthe many 
to the few, at the most depreciated prices and 
ruinous sacrifices, entailing poverty and wretched. 
mess upon the household, where industry and ho 
Rest acquirements once maintained, in peace and 
domestic comfort, the husband, wife, children, re- 
latives; journeyman, apprentice, master and ser 


instalment. 

8th. That the banks ought immediately to sus- 
pend their payments of specie, suspend their calls, 
and make moderate issues of paper upon good $e- 
curily, 10 answer the most pressing demands, unui, 
the legislative authority can take the situation of 
the country into consideration. 

9th. That the present alarming and general 





vant, employer and employed, leaving a heart-bro- 
ken dispirited population, or a desolated country. 


3d. That in time of such general calamity and 
dearth of money, neither that even-handed public 
justice, which is always due, and never to be over. 
hooked, as betweencreditor and debtor, nor that hu- 
mane and liberal policy which a government owes 
to its citizens, nor that self-preservation which 
society owes to itself, requires or ought to permit 
such ruin and deyastation, if a discreet, peaceable 
remedy can be applied, whereby the just rights of 


pressure deserve the serious and quick interposi- 
lon of the legislature, in such way as the wisdom 
and intelligence of the state may devise. ; 

10th. That among other measures for the consi 
deration of the people and of the legislature, it is 
proposed that the amount of paper to be issued by 
the banks during the suspension of their payments 
in specie, shall be regulated by law, not to be ez- 
ceeded, under penalty of forfeiting their charters; 
prescribing also, the kind of security which indi- 
viduals shall give to the banks, and which the 
banks shall give to the community, so as to guard 


= may pee and La argo prgerny. ~ against the excessive issue of paper, secure its ul- 
e general welfare promo y.a mereitul FOr! timate redemption without depreciation, and leave 


bearance and prudent circumspection and forecast, 


4th. That as the banks are the great money 
holders, as well as great creditors, they can also 
be great and efficient instruments in alleviating 


the banks, if they should choose so to do, under 
these conditions, to make such an emission of pa- 
per as shall be necessary and proper, (not exceee- 
ing the limit) to save the country from impending 





the present disiress, and mainly contributory in| catastrophe. 
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11th. That the 
different counties \ 
the purpose of expressing 
meetings. ) 

12th. That a committee of seven be appointed 
to correspond with the people of the other coun 
ties in this state, and with such committees as may 
be appointed by them, receive the communications 
snd answers from similar meetings in other coun- 
ties, and lay the result before the acting governor. 

13:h. Resolved, a8 the opinion of this meeting, 
that the legislature ought to be convened without 
delay. 

14il. Resolved, that a prudent and rigid econom 
ought to be observed; the consumption of foreign 
articles of luxury and manufactures diminished; 
home manufactures encouraged; the annual ex- 
penditures of individuals lessened, so as to ena- 
ble,them, byfindustry and frugality, to pay off old 
arrearages without accumulating new debts. 
JACOB CREATH, Chairman. 
J. SWIGERT, Sec’ry. 


attention of the people in the, 
be invited to these subjects, for 
their opinions in similar 


Attest, 


From the “Union,” published at Washington, Ky. 
June 2, 1819. 


The Mason county meeting. It will be seen by 
the proceedings and resolutions below, that a very 
jarge number of the citizess of this county con- 
vened in this place, on Monday last, to take into 
consideration the Franklin resolutions. ‘This meet- 
ing was one of the most respectable and orderly 
county meetings that we have ever witnessed on 
any occasion. ‘The great majority of the assem- 
bly were of the substantial part of our population. 

heir resolves were not the offspring of a momen- 
tary impulse, but the expression of deliberate 
sentiment. The session of our circuit court had 
ended on Saturday—the meeting to +k place on the 
Monday following. From the different quarters 
of the county, the citizens had been for three weeks, 
during the session of the court, in daily habits of 
meeiing and mingling sentiments. It was during 
this period that hand-vilis, containing the Franklin 
resolutions, were circulated among them.—Their 
situation gave them an opportunity of communi- 
cating to each other their views respecting these 
resolutions; and they communicated seriously, and 
without reserve. The scarcity of good money had 
been a topic of conversation; but from the time of 
the general circulation of the Franklin resolutions, 
an appearance of thoughtfulness, of anxiety, of en- 
quiry, and alarm, not before visible, seemed to 
pervade the countenances of our citizens. A situa- 
tion, which they had viewed and felt as embarrass- 
ing, they now considered it likely to be converted 
in\o dangerous and even ruinous. They took the 
alarm, and, though they met pursuant to a request 
ofthe Franklin meeting, yet they came prepared to 
Protest against the measures proposed by the citi- 
zens of Franklin: nor have we ever seen a nume- 
rous political assembly press to the performance of 
their duty with so uniform good order and decorum 
—nor wich so great an appearance of deliberation 
and thoughtfulness, The expression of public sen- 
timent was one of the most decided and solemn 
ever evinced in tlre state, 

We thick the estimate of their numbers a very 


moderate one, and regret that measures were not 
taken to ascertain the real amount. 





Pursuant to the request of the corresponding com- 
mittee of alate meeting held at Frankfort, in 


_ 4 
. 


citizens of Mason courty convened st the court. 

house in Washing’on, on the 31st May, 1819— 

Avam Brartr was called to the chair, and Davib 

V. Rannets, appointed secretiry. ; 

The meeting was organized in the court-house, at 

12 o’clock, by a brief address from the chair, 

stating the objects of the meeting, and reacing 

the resolutions adopted ina late meeting of ‘he 

citizens of Franklin county, at Fr«okfort, on the 

13th inst together with the letier from the com- 

mittee of correspondence appointe:! by the Frank= 

lin meeting, '« the representatives of Mason coun- 

ty, requesting a meeting in this coun'y, to tuke 

into consideration said resolutions. 

On motion, Henry Lee, John Pickett, Duval Payne, 

John Chambers, William Murphy, Richard Sow- 
ard, James A. Paxton, Thomas T. Worthington, 
and James W. Moss, were chosen a commiltee 
to draft resolutions expressive of the sense of 
this meeting respecting the resolutions ad pted 
by the Franklin meeting, and questions arising 
out of those resolutions: and, it having been 
found that the court-house was not sufficie:+ to 
contain the concourse of citizens, and to give 
tine tothe committee to report, the meeting was 

adjourned to meet at the Baptist meeting-house 
in the afternoon. 

At half past one o’clock the meeting was again cal- 
led to order, and the commiciee, through the 
chair, reported the following resolutions, which 
were almost unanimously adopted, by upwards of 
six hundred citizens of the county.—The greatest 
number of nays to any one of the resolutions, was 
THREE, the question being separately put on 
each resw lution. 


1. Resolved, That to the great increase of bank- 
ing establisimen's throughout the U. States, and 
particularly in this commonweaith, may be traced 
the original cause of the pressure which is expe, 
rienced by a large portion of our citizers. That 
they have continued to bring on and aggravate-the 
existing pressure by conducing to an importation 
and consumption of foreign merchandise, greatly 
beyond the real wants of the coumry, and by en. 
couraging extravagant speculations in town lots, 
and other real property. [Nuys 3.] 

2. Resolved, That this pressure has been more 
immediately produced by the passage of the late 
acts chartering forly six new banks, with a capital 
of eight millions eight hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars; thereby creating a new demand for 
upwards of a million of specie, to supply them 
with only an eighth of their capital in gold and sil. 
ver. [Vays 2] 

3. Resolved, That the sunply of this quantity of 
specie necessarily produced a great runupon the 
state bank for gold and silver, which couid be met 
only by taking immediate steps to withdraw from 
circulation a large proportion of its circulatin 
paper—a measure of prudence and necessity, which 
could be accomplished in no other way than by 
considerable, but gradual cails upon its debtors, 
{Vay 1.] 

4 Resolved, That from these causes the only 
circulating medium of the state, in which entire 
confidence was reposed, has, in a great measure, 
been wiihdrawn from circula:ion; and the indepen. 
dent banks Cannot supply its place by the emi,sion 
of their paper: first, because they-have not a suffi- 
cieat specie capital to enabie them to throw it into 
circulation; and secondly, because the public have 
not such a degree of confidence in it, as to render 





Frankjin county, a very numerous meeting of the 
Sur. to Vou. XVE. 





it useful as a general circulating medium for the 
state. [Vay 1.] 
Cc : 
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5. Feselved, That we most cordially agree, with 
the Prarklia resolutions, that the coaduct of the 
henks has, ina great degree, contributed to pro- 
Oee the present distress; but we view with angie. 
th; wecontemplate with horror; we deprecate as 
Madness, a resort to that very policy, as a remedy, 
Which has produced so much distress, and so many 
eviis, and which, instead of alieviiting, must la- 
meniably incresse the evils that it pretends to re- 
medy. { Unansmeously.)} 

6 /esoived, That as citizens of Kentucky, we 
view with abhorrence the recommendation of mea- 
sures teudirg to prostrate the character of our 
state; to-.tarnish its well earned fame; to make our 
stute bank paper, which has hitherto supported an 
unblemished reputation, a reproach—the sport of 
brokers; the prey of speculators and shavers:—and 
vt solemply protest against the adoption of mea- 
sires, Which are calculated to destroy all confi- 
dence in our own circulating medium. [Unani- 
mously| 

7. deselved, That the rage for speculation, which 
has pervaded the country, and now threatens it 
with serious calamity, originated in the towns, 
whence cane also the clamor for an increase of 
banks, the factitrous value of property, the disre 
gard of ecop omy, and the unwise preference of fo- 
~-ign to domestic manufactures: and although the 
evii has in some measure infested the whole com- 
munity, its consequences are likely to fall most 
heavily upon those with whem the cause originated 
But greatly as we deplore the distress of xny part 
of our fellow citizens, we areconstrained to believe, 
that the eut cry for a remedy has taken its rise 
where the disease commenced, and is rather the 
voice of the speculating, than the substantial, inte- 
rests of the country. { Unanimous/y.] 

8. Hiesclved, That the citizens of Mason county, 
are wiliing end deiermined to listen to one lesson, 
taught them by direful experience, on the present 
sibject. It is but a short time since they were 
told that the creation of forty or fifiy new banks 
would relieve the country fromall pressure; that it 
would produce an increase of the actual wealth 
and commerce of the country; that every article, 
raised for exportation, vouid command an advanced 
price. These banks were chartered; have gone 
ynio operation; have issued their paper as a circu 
lating medium of the country, to the exclusion, in 
a great measure, of all actual cash, and every 
thing else that was considered as an equivalent. 
What las been the result? The Franklin resoiu- 
tions furnish at once the answer and the comment. 
[ Unanimously ] 

9. Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, 


the suspension of specie payments, by the banks,} 


is a measure pregnant with the most alarming con- 
sequences, and one which they deprecate as attend- 
ant with evils of infinitely greater magnitude than 
any which we can possibly experience under the 
present state of things. [Unanimously ] 

10. Resolved, That the banks ought to be estab- 
ised upon a solid capital; and that when they 
suspend payment, or refuse to redeem their paper 
with gold and silver, they are no longer entiiied 
to ihe co: fidence of the people. [Unanimous!g } 

11. Resslved, That an exiraordinary conven:ion 
of the legislature is not, in the opinion of this meet. 
ing, necessary. [{ Unanimously. | 

12. Resolved, That this meeting most cordially 
concurs wiih that lately held in Franklin county, in 
recommending “that a prudent and rigid economy 
be observed; the consumption of foreign articles of 


ey 


factures encouraged; the annual expenses of indi. 
viduals lessened, so as to enable them, by industry 
and frugality, to pay off old srrearages without 
accumulating new debts.” [ Unanimously.] 

13. Resolved, That we invite the attention of the 
people of the different counties to these subjects, 
nd earnestly recommend that the meetings for 
iis purpose should be as numerous as possibie; 
and we further recommend a calt of general meet. 
ings in those counties where a few only have met, 
that the real sense of the people of Kentucky may 
be expressed. [Unanimousiy.] 3 

14.* Resolved, That we do not absolve the state 
bink and its branches, and the U. States bank and 
its brances, from being instrumental in causing the 
pressure complained of in the Franklin resolutions 
—for we have not forgotten that, on a late occa. 
sion, the Bank of Kentucky and its branches sus. 
pended specie payments in consequence of the 
enormous and unexpected demands of the U. States 
bank and its branches. [Vav, 1.] 

15. Resolved, That Adam Beatty, John Cham. 
bers, Marshall Key, David V. Rannels, James A. 
Paxton, and Robert Taylor, jun’r. be appointed a 
committee to correspond with the people, and cor- 
responding committees of the other counties, on 
the subject of the foregoing resolutions. { Unani- 
mously. | ADAM BEATTY, Cl’m. 

Attest, 
Davip V. Raxwets, Secretary. 








Scraps about Banks and Banking. 
From the Lexington ( Ky.) Reporter, 


PARODY. 
Oh! blame not the bard, tf he fly to the bower, Gc. 
: 


Ol:! blame not the banks, if they fly to suspension, 
Where av’rice lies carelessly smiling at shame— 
They would have done beiter and ’twas their inten- 
tion, 
To have paid the last dollar, and died in a flame- 
That box that now languishes lone in the corner, 
Might have yielded delight to the countryman’s 
heart; 
And the teller, alive to the impulse of honor, 
Would have paid it with gladness, and seen it 
depart. 
IT. 
But alas! for the banks, their fame is gone by— 
And that credit is éreken, which used but to 
bend; 
O’er their fall, each director in secret must sigh, 
For ’tis int’rest to love them, but shame to de- 
fend. 
Unpriz’d are their notes, or at ten per cent. sell- 
Ine; 
Unhonor’d at home, unredeem’d on demand; 
But still they’ve a merit—I joy in the telling, 
‘They’ve taken for pork, tho’ rejected for land. 


lif. 
Then blame not the banks, tho’ they cease to re- 
deem, 
(We should try to forget what we never caa 
heal) 


O\! furnish the dust—let the dollars but gleam 
Thro’ the gloom of their vaults, and mark how 
the; ’d feel! 





*After the foregoing resolutions had been re- 
ported and read, the 14th resolution was ofiered 
by Walker Reed, esq. and received by the com- 





Iuxury and manufactures diminished; home manu- 


mittee. 
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swine they’d pay! On demand they’d throw The gloom of our woods would be dak, heaven 


down 
The branch paner so lov’d or the gold so ador’d, 


While the eagte, the dollar and oid Spanish crown, 
Would jingle in concert and shine on the board. 
lV. 
But their glory is gone! ev’ry dog hes his day— 


Yet their fame (such as ’tis) shall abide in my} 


songs; 
Not jun in the hour when my heart is most gay, 
Will I cease to remember their notes and their 
wrongs. 
The stranger in passing each village shall say, 
(As he eyes the sad spot, with his hand on his 
breast ) 
THERE ONCE STOOD A RANK! but unable to pay, 
Ii suspended itself, and thank G—d is at res! 
OHIO BARD. 
I’vram the Same. 
PARODY. 
(Oh! think not my spirits are always as light, &c._) 
No. 2. 
Oh! think not the banks will be always as poor, 
And as hard-run for cash, as they seem to you 
now; 


Will met withso cold, or so churlish a brow. 


Be brought to a close—and then the bright ore, 


The banks with both hands in profusion will scatter, ‘made to p 


knows, 
If there was not a bank here & there to be spied, 
And I care not how soon I may sink to repose, 
When I find one erected on every bill side; 
But they who have loved them the fondest, the 
purest, 
Too often, alas! area little deranged, 

And the man who has fancied their paper securest, 
Is happy indeed when he gets it exchanged; 
But send round the bowl, while a Canron remains, 

O a untonrown bank bill, this prayer shall be 
mine: 

That the stn shine of gold they may see once again, 

And the moonlight of silver console their decline, 





Facilitu of banking operations in London.—The 
following extract from the Quarterly Review is 
calculated to give a striking idea of the vast 
quantity of bysiness done daily in London, and of 
the facility with which it is done by means of bank 
paper. The reviewer, in noticing the work of 
Colquhoun on wealth, power, &-. remarks:—“The 





next subject which engages tie aitention of Mr. 


e ° ‘ ’ ; b 4 +e le *p« 
Nor expect that each future demand at their door, Colquhoun, in his endeavors to trace the wealth of 


of nations through all its ramifications, is the busi- 


. ° ! , 4 tt : 
No, the wars with the patriots* must sooner or later | "5S of the banker, through the intervention of 


whom a certain qusntity of circulating medium is 
erform the functions of ten, fifiy, ora 


So send round the bowl, let’s be merry with hope, 


(May we neverd» worse in our pilgrimage here) | } 
ed. 


Let us never despair till they quite shut up shop, 
Nor then, ever then dream of a tear. 
The thread of our faith would be weak, heaven 
knows, 


‘ous metals, and what is of far more importance in 


greatly economis- 
Millions of money may be paid and received 
with a degree of facility and security which specie 
could never perform. Mr. Co'quhoun states, that 
the money paid and received.da:'y, in the metro- 


mercantile trunsactions, time are 


If no end to the banks, or their due bills appear’d, | polis, amounts, on an average, to five millions, ster. 


And I care not how soon they may sink to repose, | 
When the sound of a dollar shail cease to be 
heard. 





Even they who have lov’d them the fondest, the, 


purest, | 
Now stare at the bubbles they’ve rais’d and be- 
lieved. 


O! the short road to wealth is not always the surest, | 
As all of us find when we’re disht and deceiv’d. | ; : . 
itry, to carry it on without a large circulation of 


But send round the bowl, while a relic of hope, 


ling, or one thousand five hundred and fifty mil- 
lions in a year, through the medium of bankers 
only. To count five millions of guineas, at the 
rate of a guinea every second, and to work twelve 
hours a day, would employ one person nearly four 
months, or 120 persons a whole day, or occupy two 
clerks in every banking house in London. 

But all the specie in the world would not suffice 
in the present state of the commerce of the coun- 


Is in banks or in bankers, this toast shall be | bank notes, aided by the drafts or checks of private 


mine— 


May they cease to suspend, and escape from the | 
rope, | 


Or suspending, be stretch’d at the end of a line! | 
LAUREATE 1O THE BANKS. | 
Cincinnati, Janu-ry, 1819. | 
From the Pittsburg Gazette. 
A PARODY, 
“On! THINK NOT my spiRITs,” &e. 
Oh think not that cash will be always as scarce, | 
_And as bard to be got as it seems to be now; 
Nor expect that this laughable looking-up farce, 
Will continue much joager to sadden your brow. 
No, specie is always a variable treasure, 
Chat seldom the vaults of a bank can retain; 
And the Texter who fingers the silver with plea. 
Is always the first to return it again! [ sure, 
But send round the bowl, and be happy the while, 
_ May we never meet worse in our pilgrimage here, 
Than the frown that Bank Paper can gild with a 
smile, 


Or the UNCHARTER’D NoTE that can banish a tear. 
ee 


ee: 
: Vide the report of our 
Se causes of the present su 








learned committee on! 
spension, 





bankers. Sy discounting bills of exchange, which 
otherwise would not be convertible io mercantile 
purposes, for weeks or months, they accommodate 
the trader and accelerate business. And such is 
ihe facility with which the immense circulation of 
the checks or drafts given by the bankers, and the 
notes that pass through their hends, is setiled 
among thmeselves, that by a clerk from cach bank. 
ing house, meeting ata particular spot which they 
cull the “Clearing house,” ata fixed hour, milliors 
are paid and received in the course of un hour by 
an exchange of checks, and the balances are finally 
settled by a general ussemblage of the collecting 


clerks of the respectives bankers.” 


Paper Wealth. 





The following article from Walker’s Mbernian Ma- 


gazine, for September, 1799, has beeit presented 

by a friend. It shews the opinions of some at 

that time of the natare of paper money, 

“fn proportion as the minds of men become de. 
bauched and enervated, they are open to delusion 
of every kind. Human nature perhaps could never 


form a greater contrast ‘than betweea the old Ro. 
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man republic, and the modern dealers in beads and 
Caigut, who disgrace the same ground. ; 

When a nation could be so far guiled by a priest- 
hood, as to believe a wafer to be», not only the ¢rue 
sign of the human body, but the bedy itself actual - 
ly existing in many different places at the same 
time, they became bankrupt in understanding: their 
juggling leaders had drawn upon them for the last 
mite of reason and common sense; and tra..substan- 
tiation remained in all the Citholic states, a badge 
of spiritual tyranny on one hand, and slavery on 
the other, which infinitely surpassed all the fable, 
superstition and imposture of Pagan Rome. 

Luckily, we have shaken cff this creed, and in- 
deed most other religious creeds and prejudices. 
It is enough for us to swallow the political transub- 
stantiation of civil property: And yet our infatua- 
tion seems to fall little short of the Roman Catho. 
lics, when we can really believe the wealth and 
power of a nation to be truly and substantially 
exprest and represented by scraps of paper; which 
are so far ftom being property, or the iue signs of 
property, that they signify nothi:g traly, but im- 
posture o2 one hand, and credulity on the other; 
and may be annihilated by the most trifling cir- 
cumstance, ey 

But while we ridicule the mysteries of faith, we 
have animplicit confidence in the bubbles of state; 
and vei ’tis difficult to discover a greater absurlicy 
in supposing one man to eat his God, thaa another 
to carry about him, a thousand acres of lund, or to 
put a great house or eqip ge into his pocket-bock, 
which is nevertheless done amonogst us every day, 
with the greatest self complacence and security.— 
And, although we should be ready to langh at the 
stv priest, who, putting the wafer inio our mouths, 
cries, hec est corpus, yet we have no suspicion of 
the state juggler, who, putting some flimsy bits of 
paper into our hands, tells us one is a freehold es- 
tate, a second a manor, a third a town-house, and a 
fourth apipe of wine. 

This gross bubble, practised every hour, even 
upon the infidelity of avarice itself, rather exceeds 
than fails short of the spirstual one; because the 
objects it converses with are sensible and more 
open to detection. So that when we see a wise 
people, embracing phantoms for realities, and run. 
ning mad, as it were, in schemes of refinement, 
taste, pleasures, we.lth and power, by the sole aid 
of this civil hocus pocus; when we contemplate pa. 
mer gold, and paper land, psper armies and reve- 
nues; a prper government and a paper legislature; 
we are apt to regard the Puiry Tales, the Travels 
ef Gulliver, and the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
rents, as grave relations, and historical facts. In 
truth, we live in a mere enchanted island, and an 
idividual may almost doubt, from the strong pro- 
pensity there is now towards paper, whether he 
} amself is made of any better materials, We must 
bave carried the paper manufactory to a great 
length indeed, when our very houses are not only 
Jined, but built with paper. We have heard of the 
Golden, Silver, and Iron ages of the poets; the pre- 
vent, to mark its frivolity, may be called the Paper 
Age. ze. 

ConstTanLe’s SALE. From the Philadelphia Centine? 
of April 6, 1819.—The following singular adver- 
tisement is copied from the “Aeporter,” a paper 
published at Washington, Pa. In a note appended 
to the advertisement, it is stated that “Mr. Creigh- 
ton, the defendant, is an industrious mechanic, and 
had collected in Washingtoe paper, the amount of 
what he owed to the plaintiff, under the expecta- 


tion os assurance that it would be received. On: 


Ne eg 
a 


jit being refused, he applied to the bank \o get in. 


exchange for the Washington paper such notes as 
would satisfy the plaintiff. The officers of the 
bank said they had nothing to give in exchange, 
except a solitary three dollar Obio note. He re. 
newed his application and entreaties, and offered 
to give part in silver for such bank paperas would: 
suit his purpose, and save himself from execution, 
but still received nothing but empty words.” 
‘6 Constadle’s sale. 

“By virtue of sundry executions to me directed, 
there will be sold, in the borough of Washington, 
on the 24th day of this instant, one hundred dollars 
bank paper, on the Bank of Washington, given up 
to be sold on execution by Alexander Creighton, at 
the suit of Robert Hamilton, and to be sold by me.” 

JOHN KELLY, Constable. 

March 19, 1819,” 

‘In’? and “ror.”? The establishment of a new 
country bank (in Penn.) for Kentucky, was lately 
announced by posting bills, to the following effect: 
—*A new bank will be opened in a few days.” 
Some wags were at the pains of altering the word 
“in” to “for” The proprietors taking the hint, 
the bank was not opened. 

Goop Toast. Among the many appropriate toasts 
at the late cattle show at Brighton, we are request- 
ed to insert the following, given by Benjamin Aus- 
tin, esq. [Pittsfield Sur. 

‘May the citizens estimate the bounties of hea- 
ven, by cultivating the sei’, and learn, from expe- 
rience, that national prosperity depends more on the 
permanent basis of acaicotrune and MaNvurac- 


TURES, than on the fallacious bubbles of sanxine 
INSTITUTIONS.’ 





ee 


We inser: the following to shew the people of the 
United States the least of the evils to be expected 
froin a paper currency—a legal tender of rags, so 
much desired by some. No comments of ours aré 
at this moment required. 

FROM THE PAILADELPAIA UNION. 

Increase of forgeries in England, since paper was 
made a legal tender.—*The recent investigations 
of this subject has brought to light some curious 
testimony; and, though it was wrung with dif- 
ficulty from the hands of the bank directors, the 
necessity of finding a remedy compelled them, at 
last, to disclose the extent of the evil. It ap- 
pears, that, from 1783 to 1797, there were only 
four persons prosecuted for forging or possessing 
forged notes of the bank; three of whom were 
capitally convicted. In the latter year, parliament 
passed the two laws, which authorised the bank 
to suspend payment in specie and to issue notes 
under five pounds; at once permitting the bank to 
send forth notes of the old denomination, without 
the siightest restraint, and inviting it to pour out 
floods of a less denomination, and of more com. 
mon use. The consequence was, that the tempta- 
tions and the chances of forgery were carried be- 
yond calculation; and it is stated, in an official 
return, that, from 1797 to 1818, nine hundred and 
ninety eight (within two of a thousand _) persons were 
prosecuted for this offence; 313 of whom were 
capitally convicted, 521 convicted of having forged 
notes in their possession; and the rest acquitted! 
For the eight years preceding 1797, there was not 
a single prosecution—for the eight years subse- 
quent, there were more than four hundred! In 
1817, there were stopped, at the bank, 30,000 





forged notes of one and two pounde;--900, of jive 
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ounds;--50 of ten;—and two of twenty.. The 
reater part of the mischief appears to arise from 
¢he small bills; but-the permission to issue ad libitum 
must unquestionably have its share in shedding the 
blood of so many human beings.” 
FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS, 

We have had frequent occasion to call public 
attention to late proceedings in England, rela ive 
to counterfeit bank notes. It will be recollected 
that several persons have lately been acquitted in 
London on charges of forgery brought against them 
by the bank of England. The avowed ground of 
acquittal was, that the bank did not produce the 
hest evidence to prove the forgeries, but that instead 
of producing the persons who had signed and filled 
up the notes to swear to the forgeries, other per. 
sons, called bank note inspectors, were called, and 
one of ‘hose persons who had been in that employ- 
ment for upwards of 20°years, acknowledged ‘hat 
on a former trial he had been mistaken, and ha: 
sworn that a note was forged, when in fact and in 
truth, the note was a genuine note. From a late 
London publication we learn that every clerk in the 
bank of England, who pays or receives bank nojes, 
has attached to him an inspector of notes, and 


there is posted up at their desk a description of| 


the dates, letters, and private marks of the bank, 
and that notwithstanding all this assistance they 
do sometimes take forged notes. These things have 
awakened the attention of the British public and 
parliament, and means are taking to prevent such 
adireful state of affairs. We had not contemplated 
saying thus much when we took up our pen to call 
public attention to the following powerful appeal 
for mercy, addressed to the prince regent, by three 
miserable wretches who were under sentence of 
death, for having passed counterfeit bank notes. 


ported by many thousand petitioners, but all was 
in vain; not only were the three men executed, but 
their petition never even reached its destination. 
Lord Sidmouth, as secretary of state for the home de- 


London papers, but he has been dealt with most 
severely by “the Black Dwarf.” 


[From a London Sunday paper.} 

May it please your roya! hig'iness— We, unhappy 
men, John Driscol, William Weller, and George 
Cashman, three convicts now under sentence of 
death, (being convicted upon indictments charging 
us with purposing to defraud the governor and 
company of the bank of England, and ordered for 
execution on Tuesday next, the 15th instant,) ap- 
proach your throne in all the boldness of despiir, 
and the callousness of reckless misery. We ask 
not mercy from your royal highness—we merit 
none. We appeal to the highest attribute of your 
father’s throne, Justice—Yes, royal sir, justice, 
which God metes with a common measure to all 
human kind. We have no advocate, royal sir, but 
the justice of our case—we have no intercessor 
but insulted humanity. Punish us, sire; but. by 
all the pangs of parting life, hear us. We dare to 
tell your royal highness and call the natjon «3 
witnesses, that we have been convicted upon indict- 
ments, whose very basis is error. We have been 





prosecuted at the snit, and convicted at- the ex- 
pense, of a self cxmstituted public aecuser—the 
public company called the bank of England. We 
were charged in the indictment with intent to de- 


frand the governor and company of the bank of 
England. 





| 


| In a court of law that, in its constitution, sees 
your royal father present at its judgments, it has 
been decided recently, and subsequently to our 
trials, that this charge is fundamentally wrong, and 
grounded in error and misconception. We were 
convicted on this false indictment. We are ordered 


ito suffer death on this false charge on ‘Tucsday 


The petition is eloquent, and its prayer was sup-' 


next. Know, royal sir, that this public company, 
called the bank of England, arrogating to itselfa 
new and unauthorised power of commuting the 
punishment awarded by the laws, did, by their 











advocate, proffer to us the boon of life, on condition 


partment, undertook to dispense* with the form of even lof eur pleading guilty to their charge aga‘nst us. 
delivering the petition, and for so doing has been|We had greater trust in the law than in their 
severely but justly reprimanded in many of the promised mercy—but lo—we were fatally deceived 
. ‘ —— —tleir advocate spoke. For us the law was silent. 
*We add the following to shew the manner in But, royal sir, the law does not always s!eep—for 
which the most glorious privilege of the soveregn ! on Saturday it awoke and spoke in thunders; its 
power, the exercise of mercy, is abused in E :gland lawful voice has rolled around to all the farthest 
Ep. Rea. \shores; its echoes have beat in the ears of the 
car, feichmond Park, 14th Dec. 1818, 8 o’clock. countless millions beneath your world bound sway. 
Sir—I have this moment received, by a special |[t re-echoes, sire. Know, royal sir, that a British 
Messenger, your letter of this afternoon, containing jury, on that dsy, exercising their consti‘u‘ional 
the petition of nine bankers of the town of Liver-| and constituted rights, did discover the fatal error 
pool, to his royal highness the prince regent, pray-|—that error which had been our baa; and by them 
ing for arespite of the three-unfortunate men who! that truth was made manifest, which, not twelve 
are condemned to be executed to-morrow morning grave sages of the law, not a host of learned ad- 
at the Old Bailey, for the crime of uttering forged vocates, not ten lone years of persecution, and 
bank hotes. /hundreds of sacrificed victims, ever made manifest 
A similar petition from another quarter has been before. 
transmitied to his royal highness by me since his | 
royal highness has. been at Brighton; and I have 
been honored by his royal highness, with authority to 





The law spoke; and justice was done on that 
day, sir. ‘Two individuals were absolved. The 
Py egy : indictments against whom, laid and prosecuted by 
actin this matter in the mode mest consonant to my own the bank, were, verbatim, to the same import as 
Selings and gudgment, It would :herefore be un- the indictment on which we have been convicted 

€cessary (even if time permitted) to despaich the! and condemned to suffer death. 
at ge to Brighton; and [ am sorry to in-, By the irretrievable stroke that severs life—by 
which 1 : at i cannot perceive any grounds upon the blood which no human power can again give 

uty pli i ha with my sense of public, warmth and motion to, we implore your roval 
jects of zh salen the present convicts as fit ob- highness to consider, that no later than last Mon. 
Sir, wens Toyal mercy. I have the honor to be,! day, this public company, the bank, came down to 

+ JOur most humble servant, ithe same court of justice, in which we were 

Ri ee) : SIDMOUTH. | condemned, and, by their advocate, before the type 

eit hon. George Canning, &c. &c. of your father’s presence, avowed, and loudly 
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avowed, in fact and in deed, “that since a Britis’ [ 


jury had discovered that their (banks) indictments 
had been, and were, «all grounded in error, they 
therefore declined further prosecution of persons 
charged with similar offences,” for which, we un- 
fortunates, having been tried in evil days and iron 
times, are to suffer. 

The said bank, by their advocate, arrogating the 
right and using the discretion then allowed by the 
administration of the law, did decline the further 
prosecution of many individuals, under charges of 
forgery, with intent to defraud the said bank; and, 
by their advocate declining te call any more wit- 
nesses, the said individuals, so accused, were ac- 
quitted and set at large. 

These are facts, royal sir: their comment is the 
ery of the nation. A public journal of wide circula- 
tion and influence, the Courier of last night, echoing 
this cry, dares to assert, “That if the jury were, 
in this memorable instance, right as to their deci- 
sion, on interpreting this indictment and the law 
of the land, then the hundreds who have suffered 
on such similar indictments, have been murdered 
by form of law.” | 

And may not we—even we, sire, forcibly and 
feeling applying such an argument to our unhappy 
ease, cry out when we come to suffer, we are 
murdered by forms of law. 

That the jury on Saturday were “right,” is 
echoed by the nation. Their decision has been 
acquiesced in by judges on the bench, and its au- 
thority as law: their decision has been submitted 
to by subsequent practice. 





of its debts, that would disgrace the most Notorj 
ous raseal in society. | | ie 
BANK FORGERIES. 

“The following circumstances, have occurred in 
my own person, and being strongly illustrative of 
the necessity of alteration and amendment in bank 
notes, as well as conclusive of the conscisusne;, 
of fallibility on the part of the bank in distinguish. 
ing between genuine and forged notes, I cannot 
Omit mentioning them here. 

“Having found some difficulty in -passing a one 
pound note, which was somewhat torn, though by 
no means defaced or obscured, I took it to the 
bank to get it exchanged. Not only the note, but 
myself, were conned over in a manner: not ver 
agreeable in a public office. After considerable 
delay, and examination by several clerks, and their 
several inspectors, I was desired to take it to the 
‘one and two pound note office.” We there under. 
went a further scrutiny by two clerks, who appear. 
ed somewhat embarrassed as to their proceeding, 
I was informed “it would not be examined im. 
mediately and would take sometime,” and asked 
if I was ina hurry? I enquired if it was a good 
or a bad note?—Some unimportant observations 
were made touching the date, which was alleged 
to be rather obscured. I observed I had nothing 
to do with that, or what might be necessary after 
I was gone. The clerk said that something more 
was necessary—that he must examine “if that num- 
ber was written off.” TF again added, I had noriglit 
to be delayed on such ground; the only question 
in which I was concerned, being—was it a good 





Royal sire—We miserable victims, are but dust; | 
but the immutable principles of justice, on which} 
stands your royal father’s throne, must never be 
violated with impunity, even in our Own persons, 
despicable and degraded as we are. Before the 
thread is cut, which none can rejoin, we implore 
your royal highness by the manes of the victims o| 
wrong—by all that is sacred-among men, and 
(what is more sacred than the justice of your fa- 
ther’s throne?) by that justice—by the pious hard 
that closed your parted blessed mother’s eye—by 
every other tender tic! and what is more dear than 
your people’s love? for sure, sire, in our country— 
pardon our gushing tears—yes, O yes, sire it is our 
dear country—in our country, sire, your throne 
rust rest on love. Ey that love, we implore the 
common measure of justice which God metes to} 
all. Punish us, sire, but not in error or anger. May 
the God that guards thrones, and makes life sweet 
to the worm, inspire your royal highness to act 
his will. 

Your royal highness, we are your offending ser- 
vants, 








JOHN DRISCOL, 
Wx. WELLER, 
GEO. CASHMAN, 
Condemned Cells, Newgate, Friday evening, 
December Lith, 1818. 
To his royal highness Gcorge prince regent. 

[ When the men alluded to 1n the preceding let- 
ter were executed the people cried out munpeEr; and 
we a/most regret they did not commit it on a| 
worthless regent and relentless lord.] | 











or a bad note? It was however in vain. I then 
begged he would do what was needful, observing 


ithat it had already engaged me a considerable 


time; he politely apologized, but said it was neces. 
sary. He returned in ten minutes, having written 
on the note ‘6th May, 1816,” and his initials, 
desiring me to take it to the person, who had sent 
me there, and he would exchange it. I did so, and 
was again examined and delayed, and even re- 
quired to write my name and address on the note. 
Finally, after having been sent from one clerk to 
another, until I. had passed the ordeal of four 
clerks, with their four assistants, f received an°w 
note inexchange. The whole occupied thirty-five 
minutes by the bank clock. 

‘The note, here alluded to, being an old nete, 
some justification might perhaps be urged. In 
the following, however, even this plea was taken 
away:— 

“Some days after, being desirous of exchanging 
a ten pound note for small ones, with the view of 
being secured at least in this case from forgeries, 


\I stepped into the bank, conceiving it would be 


but a moment’s affair, the note being quite new.— 
One clerk (cashier) received it, examined it by 4 
table, which hung up at his side and which appest- 
ed to be a list of numbers with corresponding dates, 
or perhaps a list of ascertained forgeries. At all 
events, an appeal was made to this table. This 
clerk tore off the signature, and handed it to his 
inspector, who, also examined it, and having decid- 


‘ed in his own mind on its genuineness, wrote his 


initials, in red ink, across the note. It was then 
returned, and I was desired to go ‘lower down. 


There I waited a considerable time, as it is neces- 


The following statement, abstracted from a pam- |sary to “claim,” as the phrase is, that is, call out 
phiet puplished by Mr. C. M. Williams, of Lon-jones turn to be served. I was here requested to 
don, either shews the extreme difficulty that|/endorse my name and address: this was really too 
exists to distinguish the real from the counterfeit! much; the note was new; 1 observed that it was 


notes, or exhibits a degree of meanness in the |payable to bearer. 


I declined—I was not positive 


“sreat bank of England” to evade the payment /as to the person from whom I had received it. i 
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ave my name but did not wish to be responsible 
beyond the possession. The clerk was somewhat 
offended and observed that if the note was my own, 
why should I refuse to put my name on it? 1 
asked if he would undertake to come on me, should 
the note turn out forged hereafter? He said that 
was impossible. The inspector had said it was 

enuine, did Inot see he had marked it? I observed 
it might be forged as in the case of Mr. Hammond. 
ile exps essed his ignorance of that case and treatéd 
the matter as false. T retired and went to Mr. Ham. 
mond, in Bishopsgate-st. Mr. Hammond thought I 
might have put my name on it, as their only object 
was to prevent fraud. I asked was it true, as he 
had stated, that the clerk and inspector had en- 
jeavored to recover the value of the ten pound 
forgery taken from him, even asserting that the 
former would lose his situation if it were not re- 
paid? Mr. Hammond said yes, but that he was 
not so- absurd as to pay it, and never did. 

I returned to the bank, mentioned the fact, again 
requested payment, on the specific ground, that I 
was not positive whether 1 had received the note 
of my benker or not; and that it would save me the 
trouble of going to the west end of the town; or on 
an understanding not to re-demand if it proved a 
forgery. ‘My good sir,” said the clerk, ‘fyou are 
giving yourselfa great dealof unnecessary trouble.” 
1 begged to say, 1 was the best judge of the degree 
of risk I chose to run. Finaily, | was obliged to 
ascertain whether it had been actually received 
from my banker, and who, having made himself 
responsible to me. I endorsed the note, and the 
following day it was exchanged atthe bank. The 
delay and inconvenience was truly distressing. 
Maay persons in the office exhibited dissatisfac- 
tion at the manner they were also inconvenienced. 
Impatience and irritation were indeed loudly ex- 
pressed by many. Let the reader who has not 
experienced it, imagine what a tax upon time, 


whatan expense even to the bank, what a gratuiteus | 


alienation of public feeling! Let the directors 
examine the department. Let them go incognito, 
and judge for themselves. 


“Thus the simpie exchange of a note, requiring 
the examination of so many clerks—the agency of 
$0 Many inspectors—ihe scrutiny of another office 
—the appeal to the ledgers—ihe loss of so much 
time, and above all, the uitimate indecision on the 
part of the bank, and the taint remaining on the 
note to the embarrassment of the hoider, who per- 
haps, in the interval, loses his security. These 
‘wo cases, in the bank of Ireland, would not have 


occupied the time one would take to walk across |, 
the office.— There a man goes out of his way to have | 





a hote exchanged, but Aere? 
$} 
Rot as a right, but to save the public, in the event 
of lass or robbery. ‘The precaution is well under- 
stood by the public, as being useful to them, and 
complied with; but wherea refusal is made, which 
symetimes occurs, and which may be even justifi 
able on private and personal grounds, no observa- 

Uon follows. 
conti above proves—first, the difficulty of as- 
“raining the genuineness of a noie, even in the 
ank, asd with the coilateral aid of private marks 
7 secondly, the necessity of the fallible test of u 
thin humber not having been already paid— 
wr y, the fact of a doubt stiil hanging on the 
Ba neness of a note, and the continued responsi- 
y, ven after payment by the bank—fourthly, 








sors great inconvenience and delay sustained by the 
public, 

“*Two observations may here be added: First, 
that the bank is not justified in insisting on the 
signature on an instrument payable to bearer; and 
that they feel that they are fallible, although this 
clerk was offended because I acted ona recognised 
case of his own fallibility. “Oh! reform it altoge- 
ther.” C. W. W. 








Prosecutions for Forgery, 
IN ENGLAND. 

The Democratic Press, when publishing some. ac- 
count of the trials, &c. given below, introduced 
them by the following observations: | 
The alarming fact, to the government and peo- 

ple of Great Britain, that several persons charged 

with having passed counterfeit notes of the bank 
of England, knowing them to be counterfeit, were 
acquitted by the several juries before whom they 
were tried in London, is generally known and has 
excited much conversation. Asa more detailed 
account of the trials cannot but be interesting, we to 
day publish one. In another account we have read in 
a London paper, Mr. Giover, who had been inspec- 
tor of notes to the bank of England for twenty-five 
years, swore that on a former occasion, on the trial 
of a man charged with forgery, the inspector of 
bank notes had sworn that a note was forged, when 
in fact the note wasa genuine note. Upon this in- 
spector’s testimony the man indicted was convicted 
and executed! The inspector, who, on his oath, 
mistook a genuine for a forged note, had been an 
inspector of bank notes to the bavk of England for 
\twenty years. Wien such a man as this, after 20 
years experience, on his oath and the life of a fet- 
low being dependisg on his testimony, could be 
so far mistaken as to swear that a note was forzed, 
which note, after the man was hanged for the for- 
gery, was found to be genuine, how easy 4s it for 
ihe clerks of our banks to be mistaken. It will be 
borne in mind, that in Great Britain and Ireland, 
embracing a population of seventeen millions, there 

are but three incorporated banks, while in the U. 

States, with a population of ten millions, there are 

upwards of four Aundred banks!!! 








From the Loudin Statesman. 
OLD BAILEY, Dic. 5, 1818. 

Dost important cases of furged notes.—John Wil- 
liams, aged 21, was arraigned for forging and pas- 
sing a 1. note, purporting it to be genuine, with 
intent to defraud the governor and company of the 





bank of England. He also stood charged with 
putting away ten of the said '/ notes; and another 


@ }account stated his having put away five of the said 
In Ireland the bearer is requested to put his, tl. notes in the county of Surry. 
gnature on notes above the value of twenty pounds, | 


| Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet stated the case to the 
| jury, and called the following witnesses:— 
William Underwood deposed that he was en- 
gaged by Seliers, a constable, Samuel Furzeman, 
and Wihiam Coats, to detect the prisoner at the 
bar in passing forged notes. Witness had become 
acquainced with the prisoner on the 28th of Oct. 
last, and on the 7th of November, for the first time, 
he met the prisoner at the Couch and Horses, in 
Drury Lane, when the prisoner was in compan 
with John Guy, whom he well knew, and who in- 
troduced him for the purpose of buying notes of 
the prisoner. He had been previousiy told by 
Guy, that the prisoner would sell him some queer 
ones, meaning forged notes. He bought one, for 
which he paid 7s. and a day or two afterwards 
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bridge —On the 12th, he met prisoner in Monu- 
ment-yard, and purchased ten more forged notes. 
Prisoner then asked wiiness when he wanted more; 
to which the witness replied, he should want other 
notes by Thursday, it being the day before King- 
ston fair. : | 

The witness underwent a very able cross-exami- 
nation from Mr. Adolphus. Ii appeared that there 
was no other honest man besides himself to speak 
to this transaction, which affected the prisoner’s 
life. He had been about three months in this lu- 
erative trade, but had follewed several others in 
the course of his life. He had been porter ata 
coppersmiti:’s, and a callico printer; but had, until 
the last three months, been employed by his cousin 
in the cual trade. This cousin of his had several 
sheds about the town, and was also clerk toa law- 
yer in the Temple. 

Mr. Adolphus then put the following questions 
to the witness: 

Have you ever given evidence against individuals 
charged with this offence before?-—I never have 
been ina court of justice before. 

That is not my question, and you know it. Have 
you ever given evidence before’—Yes: I believe I 
have. 

Yuu know you have; and TI will make you tell 
me!—Yes; I have given evidence against two per 
sons. 

What are thcir names?—The one is Edwards, and 
the other is his wife. 

Have you given evidence against no one else?— 
Yes: againsta man of the name of Stanley. 

And all these are individuals charged with a 
similar offence as the prisoner at the bar, whom 
you have been honest enough to entrap, by the 
assistance of the bank of Engiand?—Yes. 

And you have face enough to give evidence, un- 


- der such circumstances, against the individual at 


the bar, who is now on trial for his life?—Yes, I 
have. 

William Sellers stated that he was employed by 
the bank of England, to detect the passers of 
forged notes; and for that purpose had procured 
the last witness (Underwood) to purchase notes of 
the prisoner. He (witness) was instructed as to 
the meeting of the parties, and went to Monument- 
yard, upon the night stated by the last witness, 
where he saw the prisoner and Underwood; but 
the former suddenly disappeared, and, as he un 
dersiood, ran off by Pudding Jane, in which di- 
rection he pursued him in vain. Prisoner was, 
however, at length traced to the Coach and Horses 
public house, in Drury-Lane, where he was appre. 
hended. 

John Chambers, the next witness, now deposed, 
that he was by trade a shoemaker, and resided in 
High Hoibors; tuat the prisoner at the bar came 
into his shop one evening towards the latter end 
of November last, when he offered him a 1/. noie 
in purchase of some goods. Prisoner then gave 
hin what he afterwards discovered to be a false 
name and address. The noie he then tendered 
him (here the note was produced in court) was 
the same as was now presented him. 

Thomas Glover, the inspecior to the Bank of 
England, was next sworn, and, upon the notes be- 
ing produced, he declared them to be ali forgeries. 
He had Seen inspector of bank notes for a period 
of 23 years, and he knew the notes were all from 
one plate. 

The jury seemed much dissatisfied with the evi- 


dence of this witness, and the foreman rose, when) till five o'clock, wnen the jury retired, aud a 


—= 


‘he bought five more from prisoner on Waterloo- the attention of the whole court was at onc. di. 


(rected tohim. He begged leave to ebserve, with 


| 


all deference to the dignity of the court and the 
opinion of the bench, that neither he or his brother 
jurymen were satisfied with the evidence of the jp. 
Spector to the bank, and they wished to be inform. 
ed by him, if possible, how he knew a forged from 
a genuine note? They themselves (ihe jury) had 
several notes in their possession, which tiey had 
taken in the course of trade, and they reaily could 
not see the difference between these notes and the 
one pronounced to be forged. 

The note being here handed to the jury, €ach 
of the twelve jurors minutely examined it, and 
compared it witb several of their own, after Which 
the foreman repested, that it was their decided 
opinion that the bank inspector was bound to give 
them some specific mark in the body of the note 
by which they might judge whether he was cupn. 
ble or not of disiinguishing between good and bad 
notes, for the note im question was so well ere. 
cuted, aid in all respects so similar, that théy eould 
not wake up their minds on the subject. 

Baron Wood remarked, in reply, that the infor. 
Mation they requested was rather of a delicate 
kind, and it mighi not be proper to make t'ie pub. 
lic at large acquainted with the secret by which 
the Bak of England was enabled to detect the 
forged notes attempted to be passed as genuine, 
Ic might, in fact, ve very produciive of inconve. 
nience if ihis was done, and surely the circumstance 
of the prisoner seiling for 7s. what was known to 
be worth 20s. was a strong proof of guilty kiow. 
ledge. 

Tire jury were, however, by no means satisfied 
with the opimon of the bench, when at iast, 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet said, he should call Mr, 
Giover again, and examine him on the subject still 
further. 

Mr. Glover, the inspector, said, that he would 
endeavor to comply with the request of the jury, 
as far as he reasonably could. In the first place, 
the paper was not of the same kind; next, le 
water-mark, in the forged notes, was indented bya 
sudden pressure after the paper was manufactured, 
whilst the water-mark of the Bank of England, 
Was interwoven, as it were, willl the manufacturing 
of the paper of which they were made. Then, a 
to the numpers, or figures, of the different no‘es; 
those belonging to the bank were stereotyped, 
while the figures of the forged notes were always 
struck upon the copper they were engraved on. 

Mr. Baron Wood then charged the jury, and 0b 
served, the case had, in his opinion, been clearly 
made out against the prisoner. 

the jury retired 75 minutes and returned, find: 
ing the prisoner guilly of uttering the note to Mr 
Cuambers, but they could not, on their oaths, bes 
lieve one single word that Underwood, the first 
witness, had said. 

The learned Baron told them the prisoner ws 
charged with selling the note to Underwood, and 
‘hey musi, therefore, acquit him if such was thet 
opinion. ' 
The verdict was then declared to be—Not guil 
1 
William Connor, aged thirty-one, was indicted 
for uttering several 1/. forged notes, with intel 
to defraud the governor anil company of the ane 
of England. Five persons gave evidence tot 
prisoners having passed forged notes to them. 
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The same kind of evidence as to forgery 


given as in the preceding case. The trial ae 
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in the evening returned into court ,when the fore! 
man stated the verdict to be as follows:—Guilty o 
passing the notes in question, but, the jury are not 
all satisfied with the evidence adduced as to the 
notes being forged. 

The comnion Serjeant —It is your duty, gentle: 
men, in stich a Case, toconvict or acquit tlie pri- 
goner, as appears to-you to be proper. ey 

Foreman.—The jury have no doubt the prisoner 
passed the note, but we are by no means satisfied 
that it is a forged note. 
all convince us of that. p 

The common Serjeant.—Gentlemen, if you are 
not agreed in your verdict, you must retire, and 
again consider it. 

The foremans-We are agreed, my lord, but 
cannot be satisfied with the evidence of the forgery. 


The evidence does not a‘/ 


perry 


not now trespass upon their tinte in detuiling the 
facts of thecase. The legal advisers of the hank 
bad been consulted on this occasion, and the ulti- 
mate determination was to relinquish the prosecu- 
tion. The prisonet was of course acquitted. This 
is the fourth prosecution of the bank for uttering 
forged notes, all of which have failed. ; 

On the result of these trials, the London Courier, 
which paper is the common sewer of the high 
toned aristocracy of England, suid— : 

““We may expectto hear soon of multiplied for- 
geries upon the bank of England, for, by the wise 
conduct of juries, that corporate body is now 
placed beyond the protection of the law. New 
fangled doctrines about evidence have usurped the 





he common Serjeant.—I/, genilemen, you are | 

not satisfied with the note being a forged note, par- | 
porting to be of the bank of England, you are bound | 
to acquit the prisoner. 
_Mr. Sheiton (clerk of the arraigns)—Gentle. 
men of the jury, is the prisoner at the bar guilty 
or nol? 

Foreman (in a firm tone of voice)—Not guilty. 

This verdict was received with the loudest ap-; 
pl.use by a crowded audience, who seéined pecu- | 
liarly interested in the decision of this truly im. 
portant case, 





December 7. 

Join Dye was capitally indicted for uttering a 
forged bank-note knowing it to be forged. 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet state to the jury, that! 
the preseut prosecution rested principally on the | 
testimony of the witness whose evidence had been 
given on « former trial (Williams’s.) He observ- 
ed, that when the testimony of a witness, however 
culpabie, was confirmed in the main points by other 








rea of respectable character, the jury were | 


ound tocredi it. Sinee Saturday, when this wit 
ness was examined, the case of the prisoner at the! 
bur had deen considered. As no evidence eould| 
be adduced ia corroboration of this Witness (Un-| 
derwoed,: whose charac’er had veen impunged, he | 
should not detaii the case to the jury. The pri- 
foner Was accordingly acquitted. 

Wiliam Howard «aa indicted for uttering a forg- | 
ed ld note to El'zabeth Macpherson, knowing it to | 
bea forgery. The evidence against this prisoaer 
Was very slight. 


the prosecutrix, who proved the circumstance of 
the y itering, 


wholesome practice of our courts of justice, and 
rogues are turned loose upon society again, be 
cause forsooth those particulars are not promml- 
gated with respect :o good notes, which would 
enables the forgers of them to exerciss their 
calling with still greater facility, and less risk of 
detec ion. God forbid weshould ever see the day, 
when ihe trial by jury. shall be abolished: but if 


‘ever that calamity falls upon the country, it will 


be produced, like most civil disasters, by the abuse 

of just and legitimate power. We can, indeed, 

but too easily imagine « crisis in which the fac- 

tous perversity of juries, may lead to the terridle 

alternative of closing the statute book of th- jury box.” 

The Morning Chronicle, an opposition print, refer- 
ing io the same, observed— 

“The temptations to commit forgery are great. 
Can they be lessened without diminishing the pa- 
per circulation? Can the commission which has 
been appoin:ed find any thing which man can 
do, that cannot be imitated by iman? If they can- 
not, is it not worthy of consideration, wether the 
long list of punisiments, and the frich ful amount 
at unpunished crime, wiih all the vices in its train, 
do not of themselves form suffi:ient reason for 
contracting the circulation of bank notes witina 
the limits prescribed by ancient usage, even if the 
Changes in the value of property, effected by the 
arbitrary changes of the quantity of paper money, 
did not direct us to the same conclusion. 

We are drawn into these observations by the eu- 
rious coincidence of their being at this time an ac- 
tual canvass for signatures to « jobbing memorial 


it consisted ia the testimony of} to perpetuate the issue of returning io a health- 


ful metallic currency, while, at the same moment, 
four distinct yuries bave pronounced verdicts of 





Mr Glover, one of the inspectors of bank-notes, 


acquittal for the alleged crime of forging, or of 


gave the same testimony as be had done in the! uttering forged imitations of these novess Thus 


case of Williams, regarding the private marks on 
the bank-wotes. The signing cierk proved the 
Signature was not his writ, The jury, however, 


' 





the mercenary motives of jobbers and speculators 
seck to preserve a system, at which the moral 
feelings of the people at large revolt, aad Gpon 


not thinking the testimony sufficiently strong, ac- | which they have given, at the criminal tribunal of 


quitted the prisoner. 
December 8. 

John Williams was put to the bar, charged under 
an indietment for uttering a forged WW. note with 
i to defraud James Cnambers. 

This prisoner was tried on Saturday, upon an in- 

dictment charging him with baving sold several 

forged bank-notes to a person of the name of Un. 
erwood, and acquitted. 

es Serjeant Bosanquet, on the part of the pro- 

hvesae addressed the jury, and observed, that 

ss Getermined not toa iduce any evidence against 

« Prisoner on this charge. The testimony which 


the cowutry, a solemn and irrevoc«ble decision. 
These -erdicts determine the cause. The bask have 


laow no expedient lefi for the continuance of a 


practice 90 Viciows, 1s we have Said there is no re- 
medy but in withdrawing the small notes. 


et a ee 
SE ane NET —adte 


Chinese State Paper. 

A gentleman has politely favored us with the 
copy of the Ictter below, said to have been indited 
by the hand of his emperial majesty, the emp:ror 
of China. It is a state paper (Chinese state pr- 
pers are rare,) and as a literary document is more 





oa be brought forward was so mingled with 
at which, on a former occasion, the jury had de 


Clared their unwillingness to beheve, that ke would! was lost in the translation. 


Ser. ro vor. XVL. 


than ordinarily curious. Te translator only re 
gretted that some vhat of the spirit of the original 
Ii had not been pub- 
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aad 
lished in any of the English journals, or in any of. ‘Your ambassador then told my great ‘olficere, 
the works that lord Amierst’s einbassy produced, face to face, that when the proper time came, he 
tutuib in dase last. {Umon. |would comply with the ceremonies, and ‘would 
‘LE pevor of Chinu’s letter to the prince regeat of Eng-' perform the kneeling and prostration, and bowing 
land. ‘of the head to the ground, and that no exceeding 
‘TO THE SOVEREIGN UF THE BATTISH ISLES. ior falling short of the established forms should 
_ *foe supreme sovereign of the earth, who has occur. | | | 
“received it trom iLeaven and revoiving time, issues! ‘Accordingly, my great officers, in conformity 
this imperial mandate to the king of England, with ;to, and in reliance on this declaration, reported 
the purport of which let him be most fully ac-'the affair to me, and I sent down my pleasure that 
quainted. lon the 7th day of the 7th moon, your ambassador 
‘Your country, Oking, is situated at an immense should be ordered to appear before the imperial 
distance beyond the vast ocean, yet you send to!person; that on the Sth, in the great hall of light 
‘me, in the sincerity of your heari, an offering of and splendor, an eatertainment should be con. 
devoredness, and turn with a zealous affection to| ferred, and gifts bestowed; and again, that in the 
the transforming influences which eminate from garden of perpetual pleasure, a feast should be pre. 
the middie kingdom, (China.) |pared; that on the 9th he-should have his audience 
‘Oa a former Occasion, in the 58th year of Kein-!of leave, and that on the same day, it should be 
‘Jung, at a time when the reign of the exalted, the' permitted lim, to ramble on the hills of ten thou. 
honorable, and the tmmacuiate emperor was ap-' sand ages; that on the Lith, at the gate of perfect 
proaching towards its close, you sent an ambassador|concord, gifts should again be conferred; after 
‘across the seas to the residence. | which he should repair to the board of ceremonies, 


“At that tine, your ambassador, in approaching «nd there again be feasted: and that on the 12th, 
the throne, wica veneration and respect, periogmer! | he should be finally despatched, and ordered to 
the accustomed ceremony without exceeding or|proceed on his journey. The day fixed for per- 
falling-short of what isre quired; and duly observed forming the ceremony, and the precise form to be 
| all the fuems with proper decorum: and was then observed, were previously communicated to your 
wae enabled to look up, and receive the favor and affec |ambassador by my great officer of state.’ 
ae tion of the son of Heavens, to see his majesty’s| ‘Oathe7th, theday appointed to your ambassador 

at | celestial face; to be entertained ata rand banquet;!to approsch an] belold the imperial person, he 
and to have numerous and valuable presents|accordingly arrived at the palace, and I, the em- 
bestowed upon him. |peror, was just about to enter the great hull of 

‘In this present year, you, O king, have thought) audience. 
fit again to send an amb.ssador to our court, with} Your ambassador, all on a sudden, asserted that 
a written representation, and with orders to pre |he was so exceedingly ill, that he could not stir a 
hae seut me with productioas of your country, on his step; [ thought it not impossible, and therefore 
Diy | being introduced into my presence. ‘ordered the two assistant ambassadors to enter the 

eae " *f, Emperor, having reffected that you, O king, ‘hall, and appear before me; but both the assistant 
and tro.n feeiings of respect and obedience,* re-| ambassadors asserted also that they were ill. ‘I his 
joiced exceedingly at this intelligence; I caused certainly was an instance of rudeness which had 
forthwith the former records to be examined; and | payer been exceeded.—t cid not, however, inflict 
Tordered the proper number of officers of siate to | severe chastisement, but I ordered them to be 
await the arrival of your ambussador, that on the! cent off the same day, on their return to their own 
very day of iis approach to the palace, he migh, lsountry. As your ambassador was thus prevented 
\ eae in all due respect, behold the imperial person, and | from beholding the imperial presence, it was not 
a ae then be entertained with a grand festival, according | expedient that he should send in the written re- 
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RAL. ss to all things, and with exactly the same ceremonies (presentation from you, O king. It is, therefore, ° 
Pee i which were observed in the preceding reign. sent back in the same state it came by your am- 
4 URE ‘Your ambassador first began to open his COM- | bassador. 

yal municatious at Tientsing. I appointed great offi. | ‘We have considered, however, that you, O king, 


‘cers of state to be there to give him an imperial !from the immense distance of many times ten 














feast and entertainment. When, behold! instead of thousand leagues, respectfully caused a written 
your ambassador returning thanks for his feasi,!pepresentation to be presented to me, and duly 
Oy he refused to pay obedience to the prescribed! offered presents; that your ambassador’s inability 
cae ‘ceremonies. to communicate, on your behalf, with profound 
a _ _“f, the emperor, in the affair of the inferior officer | reverence and sincere devotion, is his own fault, 
of the state arriving from a remote country, didjand that the disp»sition of profound respect and 
br gh .not deem forms and ceremonies of any great im-| bedience on your part, Oking, are visibly apparent. 
rm, i init! portance; it was an. ffair in which some indulgence} ‘| therefore thought proper to take from the 
bee ‘and compassionate forbearance might be shewn to! articles of tribute, only a few maps, some prints of 
TTY biti the individual, and I, therefore, made a specialjyiews and portraits; but F highiy applaud your 
Hy ! ih ty order for all my: great officers of siate to use gen- feelings of sincere devotedness for me, just the 
hae! | ‘tleness and accommodating belavior towards your | same as if | had received the whole. Im return ! 
AG i ambassador; and to inform him on his arrival at| ordered to be given you, O king, a Joo-ee (emblem 
TP | hs ae Pekin, that in the 58th year of Kien-lung, your|of prosperi'y,) a string of imperial beads, two large 
a fi t aiadassador, in performing tie usual ceremony,| siik purses, and eight small ones, as a proof of our 
ty ak: always feil upon his knees, and bowed his head to: tender and indulgent conduct in this affair. 
RN a the ground, according to the established forms;! ‘Your country is too remotely distant from the 
me, Cg ni -how, indeed, on such an occasion, could any change }central and flourishing empire: so that to send an 
aE | be allowed? ambassador to such a distance over the waves © 
Ht i eb ~* : , the sea is not a light affair. Besides, your wl 
i ae cteré 1s evidently a slight error, as there is in| bassador it would seem, does not understand ho 
eon : our copy, which the reader is requested to rectify | to practice the rights and ceremonies of the centra 
i ' 1h _for himself. empire. The subject indeed involyes a severe labor 
. a : 
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ef the lips and the tongue, which is by no means] 
leasant or easy to bear. 

‘The celestial empire sets very little value on 
things that are brought from adistance. Nor does 
3t consider as rare and precious pearls, the pro- 
duetions of your country, however curious and 





ingenious they may be thought. 

‘That you, O king, may preserve your people in| 
peace, and be careful in giving strength to the| 
boundary lines of your territories, that no separa- 
tion of those parts which are distant from that 
which is near at home may take place, is what I, 
the emperor, sincerely and strongly recommend. 

‘Finally, there will be no occasion for you here- 
after to send an ambassador from so great a dis- 
tance, and to give him the trouble of pasing over 
mountains and crossing the ocean. If you do but 
pour out the heart in dutiful obedience, it is by 
no means necessary, at any stated time, to come 
to the celestial presence, ere it be pronounced, that. 
you turn towards the transforming influence which 
eminate from this empire. 

‘This imperial mandate is now issued that you 
may forever obey it.—Kia—King—2lst year, the 





moon, 20th day.”——(September 11th, 1816.) 

It is said that the emperor is building forts and, 
defences in every part of his coast that is accessible, | 
from Bocca Tigris to Pei-ho, in order to prevent) 
any less pacific mission, of which it is said his ma- 
jesty is under considerable apprehension; and that 
his officers, at Canton, are more then ordinarily 
civil to the British residents. The English editor| 
seems to think that *thetreatment of lord Amherst, | 


the Hartford Bank, and new lands in New-York and 
Ohio. The capital has considerably increased 
since its establishment, and the number of deby 
ors algmented in much greater proportion, The 
local distribution of »the school fund debts has 
been materially changed since that period, s» that, 
now most of the debtors and lunds pledged as col- 
laterial security, as well as nearly all the cultivated 
farms belonging to the fund, are situated beyond 
the immediate operation of the laws of this state. 
The amount of sums actually paid to the several 
school societies in this state, does not appear, from 
the record, to amount to as much as might have 
been exnecled. Ali these facts, with many others 


necessarily connected with them, have been exam- 


ined in detail by. your committee, and the result 
of their investigation is now submitted; together 
with a bill for a public act, which your committee 


would recommend for the adoption of the legisla-_ 


ture, as the best means they could devise of reme-. 
dying existing evils, and of complying with the 
reqtisilions of the constitution. 

Vhe first sale of the Connecticut Western Re- 
serve lands was completed in September, 1795, 
for the sum of $1,200,000, on annual icteres from. 
the 2d day of September, 1797. 
purchasers was evinced by 36 bonds, and restedon 


personal security. In the year 1801, the number ~ 


of bonds had increased to 239, most of which were 
secured by mortgage of real estate; at or near this 
period the state relinquished two years interest to 
the purchasers, in consequence of a delay in the 
congress of the United States to authorise the pre- 


in his diplomatic mission, almost warrants an inva- Sident to issue a patent of said reserve lands.to 


sionof the Ghinese dominions;’ but it is evident that | 


his lordship brought himself into the ridiculous! Chasers. 


predicament, that so mortified himself and the! 
English nation.—When he started on his mission) 


the state of Connecticut for the bencfit of the pur- 
In May, 1810, the number of bonds had 
increased nearly to 500, st which time the hon. 
James Hiilhouse was appointed commissioner of the 


of diplomacy, which seemed to us this side of the SC)ool fund, with a salary of $1000 per annum 
water ‘more of shew than of use,’ at the time, he| 4nd all his expenses. In October, 1812, a resoive 
should have taken with him the old aphorism—) Passed tue iegislature having a retrospective ope- 


‘when you are among the Romans you must do as) 


ration, so as toallow Mr, Hillhouse for extra ser- 


the Romans do’—In other words, have resolved to VICes $500 annually, commencing in May, 1811. 


comform to all the Chinese ceremonies, however 
grating they might be to his English sense of 
etiquette, and not to be sickened by any luxuries 
of the Chinese, which are said to have made many 
an Englishman’s stomach revolt. | 


' 
| 





> re 


Connecticut School Fund. 

The committee towhom was referred that part of his 
excellency’s speech which relates to the school fund, 
respectfully reports 
That, with peculiar satisfaction, they find the 

constitution has provided for the inviolable appro- 

priation of so large a proportion of the funds of 
this state to the support and encouragement of| 
public or common schuols, This excellent provi- 
sion makes it the duty of the legislature to watch 





} 





with constant and vigilant attention this sacred de- 
posite, and to provide for its appropriation in such 
Manner as shall most effectually accomplish the 
benevolent object for which it was intended. The 
interesting nature of this ohject, the delightful 
theme of contemplation it affords the philanthro-. 
Pist, as the prolific source of that virtue and intel. 
ligence for which the inhabitants of Connecticut 





have been so long distinguished, haveinduced your 


cominittee to give it ull the attention in their | 


power. 


Pr fund called the school fund, consists of 
- ts secured by bond and mortgage, cultivated 
MS in Massachusetts and Counectieut, stock in 


This allowance was continued until October, 1818, 
at which time the resolve was repealed. Since 
May, 1810, tae treasurer has been ailowed $300 
annually, for bis services as assistant commiss:uner. 
The state, from its treasury, paid the expense of 
managing the school fund, from 1795 to May 1810, 
so that during that time, the whole of the money 


arising from the school fund, was appropriated to ~ 


the purposes for which it was originally. intended, 
but since May, 1810, the fund has been charged 
with thatexpense. From May, 1810, to May, 1819, 
the number of school fund bonds increased about 
1500, so that at this time the whole number of bonds 
is abyut 2000, 
The original capital stock of the fund, 

or amount of sales, as before stated, 

was $1,200,000 
The simple interest on this fund for 

nine-teen years to 2d Sept. 1818, ‘is 

¥ 1,368,000 rey 
The sum actually divided for the bene- 

fit of schools, amounts to $826,983 03 
—which amounts to somewhat more 

than 3 1 2per cent. say 3 63-100 per 

cent. on the original capital § 541,017 
The simple interest on the ba- 

lance remaining undivided at 

the ent! of each-year, to 2 

Sept. 1818, $275.468 





The debt of the | 
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This balance of 816.185, added to the 
origmal prineipal, makes 2,016,185 
The nominal amount of capital, as now 
stated on the books in the office, in- 
cluding bonds, bank stock, cultivat- 
ed farms, and new lands is $1,169,185 
Some losses will doubtless be incurred 
ov the bonds and lands incluced in 
this nominal amount, which it is im- 
possible for your committee to ese. 
timate.—Bui supposing the nominal 
and actual value the same, there 
will be a balance not particularly ac- 
counted for, of $367,000 
This balance appears large; it will however be 
recollected, that the expense incurred in managing 
the establishment for the last nine vears, must 
have been considerable, That some of the debts 
of the school fund have been partially unproduc- 
tive ofinierest. That lands, if unfortunately taken, 
cid not advance in value equal to the interest, and 
that the new lands now on hand, reckoned at the 
price for which they were received, amount to 
$49,560, the interest of which would be properly 
appiied in the reduction of the above balance. It 
also appears that there are now on hand cultivated 
farms, which, at the received value, amount to 
67,193, which probably have nat produced six 
per cent. the difference, then, between six per 
cent, on that sum, and the actual rents, will also 
be a proper item to reduce the sbovementioned 
Balance, There are doubtless a variety of other 
items which ought to be applied to the same pur- 
pose, which your committee find to be impossi 
ble to ascertain, unless they were to enter into a 


fruitless investigation of all the transactions re- 


garding this important fund, for more than twenty 
Years past 
Your committee have judged proper to present, 
as far as practicable, the nominal value and distri- 
bution of the school fund, and for this purpose they 
have prepared the following exhibit, viz: 
Bonds against persons in the state 
of Connecticut, 
Im ihe state of New York, 
_-- : M > ssachusetts, 
— Vermont, 
_ Ohio, 


$579,227 99 
568,297 63 
271,582 30 

17,444 65 
47,279 33 














Amount of bonds 
Stock, 576 shares in Hartford bank, 
New lands in the state of 
New York, $38,000 
In the state of Ohio, 2.560 
Amount of new iands 40,560 00 
Cultivated farms in Connecti- 
cut, %7.617 60 
In Massachusetts, 59,575 94 
Amount of farms 


1,483,831 88 
57,600 00 





Total amount $1,649,185 42 





Signed per order, 
ELIJAH BOARDMAN, Chairman, 








Fugitive Slaves. 
Decision delivered by the hon, Benjamin Park, at 
Cor. don, Nov. 8, 1818 


John L. Chasteen, a citizen of Ky. 
Against 
Busan [aljas Sook,} a woman of color, and 9 fugitive slave of Ky. 
Susan, a per-on of color, being brought before 
ye, upon a warrant issued upon the complaint of 
her master, John L. Chasteen, a citizen of the state 








67,193 54! 


ee 





of Kentucky, who claims her asa fugitive from 
| labor;—it appeared that cognizance of the case h.d 
been taken under a law of this state, which pro- 
vides, that a non resident, having'a claim to the 
service of sny person in this state, shall procure 
a warrant from a judge, or a justice of the pesce, 
who being satisfied of the validity of the claim, shalk 
certify the case to the next term of the circuit court 
for the county, where a trial by jury shall be had 
in the ordinary mode; and upon verdict and judg. 
ment being obtained against the servant, the court 
shall grant a certificate, authorising the claimant 
to remove the servant out of the state. That the 
claim of Chasteen having been asserted under this 
law, the case was certified to the circuit court, for 
the county of Jefferson, and being dismissed by 
the claimant, a bill in equity was filed and an in. 
|Junction obtained against him, for the purpose of 
| investigating the claim of the girl to her freedom. 
—The claim, however, being brought before me, 
the case pending before the state court was dis. 
missed, and a motion submitted for the dismissa} 
of the warrant, upon the ground— 

“That the 3d clause, of the 2d section, of the 4th 
article of the constitution of the United Stztes, 
confers no authority on congress on the subject of 
fugitive slaves; and, therefore, that the act of con. 
gress (Feb. 12, 1792) is unconstitutional.” 

But admitting the constitutionality of that law, 
it was contended- that the several states have an 
authori y, concurrent with congress, to legislate on 
this subject; and therefore that any procedure wun- 
der the law of this state, (December 30, 1816,) 
already mentioned, operates to the exclusion of 
any authority derived from the act of congress. 

Prior to the adoption of the constitution of the 
United States, the inhabitants of the states, where 
slavery prevailed, were exposed (o so many incon- 
veniences, from the escaping of their slaves into 
other states, where slavery was not tolerated— 
from the different views entertained of the sub- 
ject, itwas thought unnecessary or improper to aid 
in their restoration—and in the states, where co- 
,lored persons Were free, persons escaping from the 
‘service af their masters, became emancipated by 
their laws. To correct these abuses—prevent col- 
lisions between the several states—to secure the 
enjoyment of property according to their laws, re- 
ispectively—and to enable the owners of slaves, 
| fleeing from their service, to reclaim them, the 
| constitution provides, that no persen held to labor 
in one state, under the laws thereof, escaping mto 
another, shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service of 
labor, but shall be delivered up on the. claim of 
the party, to whom such service or labor may be 
due, and in conformity to this provision of the con- 
stitution, congress accordingly enacted that any 
person held te service or labor, in any state, ac- 
{cording to the laws thereof, escapirg into another 
State, may be seized by the person to whom such 
service or labor is due, and taken before a judge 
of the United States, or any magistrate of a county, 
&c. who, upon proof to his satisfaction, that the 
person so seized, doth, under the laws of the state, 
from which he or she fled, owe service or labor to 
the claimant, shall give a certificate thereof, and 
which shall be a sufficient warrant to remove back 
the fugitive tothe state from which he or she ¢s- 
caped. 

This case has probably furnished the first occ’ 
sion on which the validity of this law has rie 
questioned, which is cited by Judge Tucker ia “ 
commentary on the constitution of the U. Stal 
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Tucker's Black. 366) and by she supreme cour 


of this capture, Aso sous cpound, I cane, 


‘e the state of New York, [in, I believe, Glen. vs.| not think that the evidence was such as sanctioned, 
ort 


Andg°s, 9th Jodn 67] with approbation, and whic! 
has been recognized in many cases befere the 
judg-s and courts of this country; no reason ~ 
been suggested to influence a deviation from this 
current of authority; and the case as regards this 
oint is considered clear of doubt or difficulty. 
Before the passage of the act of congress, own 
érs of Slaves escaping into other states must have 
resort io the laws of these states, for the recovery 
of their properiy—they had no other means” of re 
dress; but when, in conformity to the constitution 
rovision, congress legislated and provided a reme- 
dy commensurate with the object in view, mh su- 
erceded any state regulation then exis'ing or that 
might thereafter be adopted. he idea of another 
concurrent in the federal and state governments 
appears to have been carried too far in the argu- 
ment—and if admitted, would be pregnant with 
the greatest mischief—and the source of perpetual! 
collisions between the states and the general go- 
yernment. The cases of tax tion, &c. are not ap- 
posit’ —A concurrent power may be exerted, on 
the same subject, for diff-rent purposes, but not 
for ne attainment of the sameend. If laws of the, 
game tenor and effect are enacted, one must be 
useless—but if they differ in the remedy, and in 
the mode of obtaining it, their relative authority 
must be determined from a recurrence to the 
source from whence they originated. In the forma- 
tion of the constitution of the United States, the 
states parted with this authority, and devolved it 
upon the general government, and itis a privilege 
secured to the people of the states respectively, to 
to seek redress before the tribunals, and in the 
mode designated by congress 
By the law'of congress, a judge, or magistrate, is 
competent to decide, finally, the service of the 
owner, but by the law of the state, if satisfied of 
the validity of the claim, he is to certify the case 
to the circuit court,—the former case is to be 
determined in a summary way according to the 
latter, by a court aided by a jury—by the former 
there is a discretionary power as to the reception 
of evidence in support of the claim, by the latter 
the cause must be conducted as is usual in suits at 





the decree of the district court; for besides that 
the fact is but feebly established by the witnesses 
who swear to it, when their testimoney is compared 
with each other and with that of the officers—-as 
the only witness who testifies to the national 
character of the four men said to have been enlist « 
ed, proves them to have béen foreigners, not Ameri- 
cans, and to have come on board the capturing ves- 
sels to enter—-the case has never been included in 
any of the penal laws passed by congress on this 
subject, nor has foreign governments any ground 
for claiming from the United States, that such a 
case should have been included. The fact of illegal 
equipment therefore I consider as unsubstantiated, 
With regard to the first and principal ground on 
which the deéree is founded, I am of opinion that 
it is one of more delicacy than real difficulty. , 
To have dismissed the libel, it was not necessary. 
to recognize the independencé of Buenos Ayres as 
one of the family of nations. The indisputable 
fact known to all the world, and recognized by our 
own executive, in many official communications, « 
the existence of open, sulemin war between Spain 
and an extensive and powerful colony, is enough to 
i7.pose On us, as a nation, the duties of neutrality. 
The colony asserts, the social compact is violated 
by the parent state, and the state of dependence 
or allegiance no longer existinj;—-on this question 
an appeai is made to the God of armies, and no 
inferior tribunal ought to interfere. The colony 
claims from us no acknowle|gment of her inde- 
pendence—she only demands of us to leave her in 
possession of what she can win by arms, Spain, 
unable to rescue by force, solicits our aid to seize, 
in violation of the rights of hospitality, the pro- 
perty that has been forced into our harbors—our 
duty is to lend our aid to neither, but to leave 
tein as we find them, rigidly adhereing to the 
duties of neutrality. Thisis not a piratical capture, 
and therefore not a case within the provisions of 
our treaty with Spain—it is a seizure in the exer- 
cise of the rights of war, not by one who wages war 
against the human race, but one who has singled 


property within our limits, we are bound by that 





common law, and it is unnecessary to enquire whe- 
ther one or the other is best calculated to promote 
the ends of justice. It is sufficient that congress 
have prescribed the mode, and the motion rust 
therefore be overruled. Indiana Gaz. 





Patriot Privateering. 
{7. States circuit court. at Charleston, ~March, 1819. 
Anteiono Argote Villalobus, 
ConsvuL or Sprain, 
vs. 
THE ScHR. CONCEPCION AND CARGO. 





DECREE. 


treaty to prevent, but the duty to restore, is con- 


| fined solely to the case of rescue from those whom 


we Can recognize as pirates. In the case of Palmer 
and others, in the supreme court, the principles 
laid down by the chief justice, excluded all idea 
that this was a piratical capture. It was then a 
seizure jure belli, and therights of war ave neces. 
sarily commensurate with the power of maintaining 
it opealy and solemnly, more especially upon the 
high seas; the jurisdiction of which ‘snot susceptibie 
of that demarkation and appropriation which takes 
place on the land) This conflict has long been 
carried on between tne colony and porent state, 
The event is at least donbiful~«it is on both sides 


Opinion—Johnson, judge.—This vessel and cargo) an assertion of a supposed existing right, and nei- 


are clearly Spanish property, and the Corvette La 
Union, by which she was captured, was a com-! 
Missioned cruiser of the republican or revolted 
Province, (for names prove nothing) of Buenos 
Ayres. The prize put into this port in distress, 
Was libelled by the Spanish consul in behalf of the 

Panish owners, and by the decree of the district 
court, ordered to be restored, on two grounds—Isi. 

hat the courts of this government cannot re- 
Cognize the commission under Buenos Ayres—2d, 
hat the capturing vessel had recruited men while 


ther can claim of a nation to whom their disputes 
are inimaterial any act of interference which may 
involve it in a contest with the victor. Much has 
been said, and some cases and opinions cited to 


dence of a revolted colony, until that reeognitiun 
shall have proceeded from our own goverament or 
the parent state. There was a time when t!\is coun- 
try negociated and fought to maintain a different 
doctrine—and it will be recollected that, in the 
opinion before expressed, I have not thought it ne- 





yingin the mouth of-the Mississippi in the month | 


Of April last, which men were on board at the time 


cessary, in this case, to assert a different doctrine. 
But as the doctrine in this point, is no where 


ot Spain for the sole antagonist. All seizures of 


shew that this court cannot recognize the indepen. 
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laid down fully to my satisfaction, I will embrace. 
this opportunity, to state briefly my views of this 
subject. The recognition of our own government, | 
whatever be the state of fact, removes all question 
or doubt, and our courts must consider the povern- 
ments thus recognized, as independent—and so the 
recognization of the parent state actually produces 
a state of independence, But courts exercising 
jurisdiction of international law, may often be 
called upon to deduce the fact of national inde- 
pendence from history, evidence or public notoriety, 
where there has been no formal public recognition. 
The actual possession and long exercise of all the 
attributes of a state of independence, may be} 
Segally resorted to, without giving just cause of 
umbrage to a nation that does not possess the 
power to subjugate a revolted colony. Tiere exists 
yeany nations at this day, which may claim of courts 
of international law, all the rights of independent 
nations and may be judicially recognized as such, 
notwithstanding no act of government has acknow- 
ledged them in that capacity; and some which bold 
it altogether by the sword, which acquires it when 
the parent state relinquishes the conflict, or plainly 
evincés an inabilily to pursue it with success. I 
should say her recognition in words is unnecessary, 
and should our own government ever exercise, to- 
wards a revolted celony, those acts of comity or 
communication, which are known and practised in 
the intercourse of nations, I should consider all 
positive explicit recognition as unnecessary to sup- 
port the claims of such states, to a judicial recogni- 
tion. The establishment of many such facts would, 
in my estimation, supercede the necessity of ex- 
plicit official recognition. Our own courts have in 
several instances been called on to express opinions 
on this subject, and although the opinions which 
they have expressed, may in their language appear 
very general, yet that language has always been 
used in reference to cases in which the conflict was 
actually kept up. In the case of Palmer, the chief 
justice has expressly limited his observations to 
sucha case, flagrante bello; it is a question of policy; 
there is an actual absence of such evidence as a 
court of justice can act upon, and the question is 
altogether one on which the executive or legisla- 
tive power is calledto act. Decree reversed, pro- 
perty restored, and libel dismissed. with costs. 

The decree of judge Jounson, in the case of the 
Spanish schooner Concepcion, was appealed to the 
supreme court, at Washington. 





——————— —— 


Respecting Salvage. 
FROM THE DEMOCHATIC PRESS. 

Mr. Binns—1I enclose you an unpublished authen- 
tic copy of an opinion of Judge Johnson, delivered 
at Gharleston, 8:C. in May last. The circumstances 
of the case, and the range taken by the judge, in- 
volve some very important Jegal principles which 
it is very desirabie, at this time, should be more 


generally known. 
W. B. Finch, et al. . 


US. ¢Ciaim for salvage. 
The Maria Josepha and cargo. J 


Questions of salvage are always questions of the 
most disagreeable kind: In vain the mind looks for 
relief, in its anxiety to do justice, by seeking the 
aid of fixed rules and principles. Such questions 
are addressed exclusively to discretion, and that 
discretion must move in‘a range to which there are 
no defined limits. This is attended with another 
e:nbarrassing circumstance: It is impossible to se. 
purate the question of salvage from that which 





must finally dispose of the residue of this vessel and 
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carga. The same rule cannot be applied indiffer. 
ently to both parties claimants. If the residue 
ought to be restored to the Spanish claimant, then 
no salvage can be demanded; if the treaty applies 
to the ease, or if it-does not apply, then much high- 
er salvage ought to be paid, than if it be adjudged 
to the captor. The principal question in the case, 
then, is forced upon me before I can dispose of that 
salvage; and here I cannot hesitate on the decision 
that must be made. The law of nations requires of 
the United States the observation of strict neutra- 
lity between the belligerents. Flagrante bello, no 
neutral nation is bound to pursue a course of con. 
duct that may, ultimately, embroil it with the vic. 
tor. We found the property in possession of' one 
of the belligerents, and we are bound to leave it 
there. It is enough for us that we see a state of 
open war existing between two powers who are 
able to maintain it. The question of right is with 
the god of armies. This is no recognition of the 
independence of Buenos Ayres; it is the recogni- 
tion of a fact known to all the world, and admitted 
by the claimant himself—that of a state of open 
war between Spain and one of her colonies—this 
is the most solemn and notorious act by which na. 
tions can exhibit their independence to the rest of 
the world; and, whilst the struggle continues, other 1 
nations are not at liberty to distinguish between | 
fact andright. Under these impressions, I award 
one-fifth of the nett proceeds to the libellant; con- 
vinced that, had the captors been consulted at the 
time the vessel was taken charge of, they would 
have freely given that proportion to secure the rest 
—and that the libellants ought to be satisfied with 
eight thousand dollars for the service rendered. 

There is another point on which I feel myself 
called on to make a remark: that is, the effect of 
the treaty between Spain and the United States. 
The sixth article has no bearing on the case. The 
object of that article is the protection of the ves- 
sels or effects of Spanish subjects from seizure, at 
the time of their being within our jurisdiction. 
Nor does the case come under the 9th article, 
sinee, in whatever light Spain may think proper to 
consider the cruisers of her enemy, they are not pir 
rates in the view of other nations; and ag to the se- 
cond section of the 14h article, it makes no pro- 
vision for the restitution of property captured by 
citizens who have accepted commissions to cruise 
against Spain. The provisions are, that no citizen 
shall accept such a commission, and that he who 
accepts such a commission shall be punished as 4 
pirate. In a government of laws, every thing has, 
been done which good faith required. to be done. 
Laws have been passed and our courts are open for 
the punishment of such as accept of commissivis 
under the enemy of Spain. But information must 
be lodged and evidence produced, before it can be 
required of the courts of justice to punish those 
offenders. For any thing farther Spain must depend 
upon the vigilance, activity and intelligence of her 
agents; and in no case is it, or can it be made, aa 
addition to the punishment of such offeaders, that 
the property shall be restored, unless the United 
States may be made liable for indemnity; for when 
the capture is made, the property is vested in the 
government that grants the commission. It is the 





seizure of the state and not of the individuals. 
In the case before us, there is no evidence that 
the San Martin privateer was fitted out in the U, 
States. She has, indeed very improperly, recruited 
her crew within our limits; and every individual 
concerned in that transaction will be punished, if 
prosecuted. But all the world knows that the 
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and apparently disregarding his solemn vows, the 
unhappy girl was advised to swear the child to 


xpect of the United States, is that adequate laws |him, as well to obtain its maintainance, as to ex- 
2 


| d to punish and prevent the com-| pose the circumstances, which had led to her cala- 
raced oe all? When site are done in eva-|mity.. She was required to appear in court, to 
— f those laws, unless the government can be|depose to the fact that he was the father. She 
prio with winking at those evasions, it is not} was young and beautiful, her appearance, sorrowful 
ee) to indemnify Spain for such captures—and | and interesting, her deportment perfectly modest 


‘our courts of justice cannot, on that ground, vio- 
tate the obligation of neutrality by seizing and re- devoid of all forwardness. 
storing prizes that have been made by either party. 


(Signed) WM. JOHNSON. 





After being sworn, 
she stated that “she had only to say that Mr. 
——— was the father of her child; if other testimony 


and correct—free from any affected sensibility and. 


eee ee 


A Whale is a Fish? 


FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST, 

Ata late Mayor’s court came on for trial the case 
sf Maurice, inspector of oil, vs. Judd, a vender, 
‘which, strange as it may seem, turned on the ques- 
tion whether a whale isa fish? To support the ne- 

ative, the learned Dr. Mitchell was sworn, aud a 
number of persons not so learned; while, on the 
other side, a number of witnesses, equally respect- 
able, testified that they had always been accustom- 
ed, during their whole lives, to consider every in 
habitant of the great deep, and which could not 
live upon land, as fishes, aud the whale among the 
rest. It consumed nearly three days in settling the 
question—all the sellers of oil being one way of 


swearing, and all the buyers another—and, perbaps, | 





the jury might have been puzzled until this time, 


was required, it could be obtained from witnesses 
who were now present.” ‘Ihe attorney for the 
commonwealth rematked “you are positive, ma- 
dam, that Mr. is the father of your child?” 
“Yes, sir, it is impossible that any other person 
could have been.” Never did a woman excite a 
more general sympathy, than Miss did at this 
moment. You might see, through her eyes, the 
inward agonies of tose finer feelmgs, which were 
repressed with so much dignity, but which excited 
such universal respect and commisseration. A so- 
lemn pause of some moments ensued. Those who 
had gathered around to leer and to laugh, invo- 
luntarily sacrificed their intentions to the more. 
generous feelings of our nature. At length, one 
of the counsel for the defendant, ventured to ask 
her a question; one which, on similar occasions, 
would tave hardly been deemed itaproper. 

But “the age of chivalry was not gone;”—the 








had not the learned Dr. Mitchell, unfortunatcly,! the whoie bar were ready to resent “even a look 


quoted the first chapter of Genesis in support of j1is | 


that should threaten her with insult.”—A gallant 


‘opinion. The doctor remarked, that it is there said,| young gentleman instantly rose to protest against 
that “God created whales, and every living crea-} the question; he was not engaged in the case; but 
ture that moveth, which the waters brought forth} it was impossible for * his heart to be cold, or his 


abundantly:” from which he inferred that the whale| 
was a separate creation from fishes. This put the) 


tongue to be wordless” on such an occasion; every 
feeling of his soul was aroused, and impelled him 


other side upon the same track; who found a text; to denource the course which was about to be 
in the old testament, which states that “Jonah was; pursued.— The attorsey for the commonwealth, in 
in tlie bey of the fish three days and three nights,,’ | his accustomed eioquence, gave vent to his love 


and in the new, that “Jonah was three days in the 
whale’s belly.” Putting the two together, they 
proved that a whale was a fish, according to scrip- 
ture authority: besides, they said that the doctor’s 
text, if it proved any thing in the case, would 
prove too much; as it would equally prove that a 
whale was not a “living creature.” Finally, the 


jury, by their verdic', decided that a whale is a) 





;and tenderness for the sex.—A third gentleman, 


of a good oid age and retiring from the labors of 
the law, next arose—and wit!) all his well earned 
influence, deciared in the generous enthusiasm of 


‘his nature, his repr) bation of the man, who could 


first betray an amiable and beautiful woman, and 





then cause her sorrows and sufferings to be sport- 
ed with in a court of justice. The worthy counsel, 


Ash. Sir Joseph Banks, we are told by the facetious; Whose ill-fated question had brought forth «hese 
Peter Pindar, once made an experiment, to satisfy! bursts of indignant eloquence, seemed not to know 


himself whether fleas were wot lobsters, by boilin 
them, to see if they would not turn red, but the 
resuit disappoin'ing his expectations, he is made by 
the poet to exclaim peevishly, 
“Fleas are not lobsters, d——n their souls.” 
A repori of this funy irial is preparing by Mr. 
Sampson, one of the counsel for the pluintiff. 








Case of Seduction. 

Petersburg, Va. Sept. 8.—The foilowing singu- 
lar incideni, we are assured by a respectable friend, 
occurred a short time since, between a young gen. 
tieman and young lady, in an adjacent county. 
The parties both possessed a smail property, were 
of respectable connections, and bad been for some 
time €ugaged to be married. 
Nate circumstances having opposed and retarded 
their union, they were, in an unlucky moment, in 
duced by their warm and confiding affections, to 
anticipate the event; and in the ordinary course 
of such manners, a fine child was born unto them. 
The lover now becoming indifferent and negleciful, 


But sone unfortu-| 


what he had done, or what he should say; his co- 
adjutor, however, made an apologetic explanation 
fur him, complimented, in a handsome sirain, the 
ardor and eloquence of the volunteers, who bad 
enlisted under the banners of the unfortunate fair; 
in feeling terms commisserated ber affliction, and 
declared he was one of the last men in the world who 
would give it the slenderest additronal pang. In 
this state of things, a friend of the defendant stated 
to him, that he “was bound by every feeling and 
principle that could bind a mun of honor, to marr 
that girl.’ The man immediately declared, he 
was perfectly willing and always intended it. 

Tiis declaration was instantly communicated to 
another counsel, who, (altho’, from the mere want 
of an opportunity, he had not spoken,) had been 
manifesting no ordinary solicitude on the subject. 
He requesied a pause in the proceedings—the girl 
and her mother were calied out and consulted— 
the former, declared that she had loved Mr. 
more than she could ever love any man again, 








unchanged, she would still marry him. He was 
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and that if his former feelings towards her were. 
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ment; and his entire confidence in her virtues and 
affections. The gentlemen’ who had thus inter 

ceded, insisted then, that as the affair had been 
thus public, its ‘ermination should be public and 
instantaneous. In a few moments, but with some 
Opposition by the father of the young lady, this 
course was agreed upon. They-then all reiurned 
into the court; the recent reconciliation and-adjus.- 
ment were announced and explained; their kind 
tediator addressing each of them, earnestly charg- 
ed them not to marry, unless they knew and felt 
that their confidence and affections were unabated 
and unchanged. This being declared, and a re-. 
spectable clergyman: being present, a license was 
issued, and the young couple were legally and 
solemnly united, in the holy estate of matrimony, 
before Almighty God, “and in the presence of this 
worsbipful court.’’* 








Religious Obligations. 


Glasgow, ( Scotland) April 9. During the trial 
of a horse cause, at the Leicester assizes, last week, 
a Mr. Davenport, a surgeon, was examined as fol- 
lows, by Mr. Clark, counsel for the plaintiff: 

Mr. Clark—Have you been examined as a wit- 
ness before? Ihave. You know then the religious 


obligations of an oath? I do. 


Do you consider the oath which you have taken 
as binding upon you, to speak the whole truth? I 
do. 

Do you believe in the holy scriptures? I believe 
in sin. 

I ask you, sir, do you believe in the scriptures 
upon which you have just sworn to speak the truth? 
I do not believe in every part of them. 

Do you believe in the divinity of Christ?—Wit- 
ness to the learned judge: My lord,am I obliged to 
answer that question? 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughn. My lord, I apprehend 
the witness is not obliged to answer such interro. 

atories. 

Mr. Baron Garrow. As you have taken the oh- 
jection, it is my duty to say heis not. I should 
not, however, have prevented him from giving an 
answer if he had chosen, because the answer might 
have vindicated him from the imputation which 
the question conveyed. But, whatever might have 
been his answer, whether he declared himself to 
be a believer in every part of the holy scriptures 
or not, I should, in my address to the jury, have said, 
that his belief or disbelief in these matters shonld not 
impeach his testimony. He might be equally disposed 
to tell the truth, whatever were his religious opi. 
nions. If, however, Mr. Davenport had the mis- 
fortune not to entertaia the same opinion as he 
did, he would advise him to be more sparing of 
his declarations on that subject; as such opinions 
delivered from a person whom it must be sup- 
posed had passed through a regular education, 
might have a very mischievous effect upon the 
minds of ignorant persons. 
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Fat not Tallow. 


FUOM AN ENGLISH MAGAZINE OF 1817. 
Wiltshire Assizes.—At the assiz°s, H. Maidment, 
aged 24, was indicted for stealing 89 lbs of tallow, 
the property of Francis Webb, of Mere. It was 
gtated that Webb had recently received a great 





*An appropriate interpolation in the marriage 
ceremony. 








en consulted, anc declared his unabated attach-f 





== - en 
deal of tallow, from which the quantity mé :tiones 
in the indictment had beentaken. It being declay. 
ed that the prisoner had no counsel, the judge very 
cheerfully became his advocate. 

Judge Abbot, for the prisoner.—How do ‘yoy 
know, Webb, that you lost just 59 Ib. of tallow? 

I am sure of it, my lord. 

_ f want to be sure of it too; do you keep an account 
of what you receive, or what you use? 

No, my lord. 

What, no book, in which you minute down your 
goods? 

Yes, my lord, I keep a day-book. 

Well, that is what I wanted; and did you in this 
book make any entry of the tallow received. or 
taken from it, for the purpose ef making candles? 

No, my lord, for it was not fit to make candles of. 

No! not fit to make candles of! why then, man, 
it was not tellow? 

Yes, it was my lord. 

Then why not fit to make candles? 

Because, my lord, it was not run into tallow. 

Not run into tallow? 

No, my lord. 

Why, then, it must be fat, and not tallow. 

Yes, my lord. 

Ah! that’s very well. Gentlemen of the jury, 
‘said the learned judge) you find by the pro. 
secutors own evidence, that you must acquit the 
prisoner. This man charges the prisoner with 
stealing tallow. The prosecutor is a tallow-chand. 
ler; and yet, gentlemen, you hear from this tallow. 
chandier’s mouth, that he does not know the dif 
ference between tallow and fut! 

Acquitted. 














United States Revenue Laws. 


FROM THE AMERICAN WATCHMAN 


DISTRICT OF DELAWARE. 


The United States of America’ 
VS. > Libel. 
The sloop Pitt, her tackle, &c.J 


Libel for enicring a port of tie United States, 
against the provisions of anact of congress, entitled, 
‘an act concerning navigation; passed on 18th 
April, 1818. Process returnable at Dover, 16th 
November, 1818. 


Same- - 7} Libel for same caus? 

VS. ke. ke. precess at 
The goods, wares and merchandise Ptime and place afore: 
laden on board the sloop Pitt. said. 


These cases, on the preiiminary question of the 
right of the claimants to a delivery of the vessel 
and cargo on stipulated bonds, were argued before 
Fisher, district judge, by Mr. Read, district at- 
torney, on the part of the United States, and by 
Mr. Rodney, on the part of the claimants. 

As the judge briefly recites the arguments of 
counsel, in the opinion here given, they are omitted 
in their proper place, 

November 17, 4818. 

Fisurr, district judge:—The case now before 
this court arises on two libels filed on the part of 
the United States against the sloop Pitt, (a British 
bottom) her tackle, apparel and furniture; and also 
against her cargo, consisting of 46,000/5s. of cocoa, 
a small number of raw hides, and seventy sticks of 
pieces of fustick. These libels are instituted upoa 
an act of congress of the 18th of April last, entitled 
fan act concerning navigation.’ The act was passed 
with a view to exclude from the country, after the 
30th of September last, all vessels owned by Bri 
tish subjects, arriving from a colony which, by the 
British navigation laws, is closed against vessels 
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owned by citizens of the United States. In case 
of its violation, the act inflicts a forfeiture of ¥Ves- 
sel and cargo. 

In these cases claims have been put in by Messrs. 
Lewis, Haven and Co, merchynts of Philadelphia, 
the consignees of the sloop and cargo against which 
the prosecutions are instituted. A preliminary 
question, of great importance, is submitted to the 
decision of this court, on a motion made by the 
claimants’ counsel, praying an order for the delivery 
of the vessel and cargo, on bonds for their appraised 
value.—To me it is a subject of regret, that this 
question has not arisen in some other district, and 
been decided by a judge, to whose opinion the 
uimost deference would have been paid. As, how- 
ever, this has not occurred, I must tread the 
unbeaten path, and dispose of the question to the 
bes: of my ability and judgment. 

It is contended on the part of the United States, 
that if the proper 'y in the present instance be de. 
livered, the spirit of the law, whizh goes to exclude 
British bottoms arriving from prohibited ports, will 
be effectually defeated; that thé defective appraise- 
ments of the property will be an encotragment to 
vessels of this description to enter our ports, and 
that thus the navigation act will be set at definance, 
und become a dead letter; that if the property be 
perishable, which is admitted in the present case, 
a sale of it ought to be ordered by this court, and 
the proceeds of such sale should be retained in 
court in usum jus hubentis; that the cases of celivery 
heretcfore allowed by the practice of this court, 
were between the United States and their revenue 
officers, and our own citizens, and are distinguishi- 
able from the prosecutions which may arise under 
the navigation act, framed as it is, to shut our ports 
effectualiy against those British colonies which our 
vessels are not permitted to enter, by the laws of 
trace of the British government. 

The argument on the part of the claimants, is 
that it would be against equity to enforce a sale of 
pfuperty, which msy bavearrived innocently in our 
poris, that such a course would be presuming an 
l:tention to violate our law, when in fact, no such 
intention had actually cxisted; that the practice of 
this court has heretofore been in accordance with 
the cluimants’ motion for a delivery of the property, 
and in cases too, of goods prohibited by our restric- 
tive laws, and not dutiable under any siatute of con- 
gress; that the goods in the present case are 
dutiable, provided they do not afrive from ports 
prohibited {o our citizens by the ordinary laws of 
navigation of the British government; and that the 
fourth section of the act, on which the present 
hidels are iounded, recognizes the provisions and 
proceedings of the revenue jaws of the United 
Staies, from the inception to the close of the pro- 
seculions, which mxy be instituted under it. 

In the case under consideration we are exercis- 
ing the powers of a court of admiralty on the 
instance side of it, which generally, and perhaps 
always, proceeds in ren. We are now in 4 course 
of proceeding aguinst a thing, that is protubited 
from entering our poris, by our navigation act. 
The confiscation or restoration of this rem or thing, 
will eventually be the subject ef our consideration 
and decree, when the case shall be heard upon its 
merits. ‘The question at present, therefvre 13, 
shall we receive in court agubstitute for this thing, 
or shall we retain and order it for sale, for the use 
of the party, in whom the right may ultimately be 
decided? 

It was the practice of this court and of all the 


late war, to deliver vessels and cargoes on stipula- 
tion bonds, or on the claimant giving what is called 
in the books upon admiralty practice, a fide jussory 
caution. The Delaware district led the way te this 
practice, by the introductory «!ecree in the case of 
the Good-Friends, Stephen Girard claimant. The 
decree in that case became the law of the country 
(in prosecutions under the restrictive laws) by its 
adoption in every district of the union, There was 
nothing to be found in our restrictive laws, either 
favoring or disallowing sucli a course, but it was 
viewed as being in accordance with the admiralty 
practice of England, on the instance, and very fre- 
quently on the prize side of that court. This prac- 
tice was thete adopted, as far back as the 11th of 
April, 1780, as appears from Marriott’s forms, p. 5; 
seea decree for delivery on bond, in same authority, 
p- 221, 2, 3. How much longer the delivery of 
vessels and cargoes on bond had been adopted by 
the English admiralty, I have not now the means of 
ascertaining, since the first order of the kind, with. 
in my research, is the one first above cited. But 
I was of opinion, in the case of the Good-Friends, 
and I still retain the same opinion, that that part of 
the 89th section of the collection law, relating to 
delivery on bond, was framed with a view to what 
had been understood to be the usual course of ad- 
miralty practice, I could discover nothing in the 
cases commonly called the Amelia Island cases, or 
in any prosecution arising under the restrictive 
laws, which ought to distinguish them from those 
of ordinary seizure avd prosecution under the 
revenue laws of this country. It was under this 
conviction, that this court formed its decree for 
delivery on bond, in the case of the Good-Friends. 
The court was strengthened in its decision of that 
case, by the authority of the case of Jennings vs. 
Carson, 4Cranch, 23. In that case C.J Marshall, 
in erg pe Ses the constitution ard character of a 
court of admiralty, remarks as follows—“The pro- 
ceedings of that court arein rem, and iheirsentences 
act on the thing itself. They decide who has the 
right and they order its delivery to the party hav- 
ing the right. The libellant and claimant are both 
actors. ‘Nhey both demand from the court the 
thing in contest. It would be repugnant to the 
principles of justice end to the practice of courts, 
to leave the thing ia possession of either of the 
parties, without security, whie the contest is depend: 
ing. \f the practice of a court of adiniralty should 
not place the thing in the custody of its officers, 
it would be essential.to justice that security should 
be demanded of the libellant to have it forthcoming 
to answer the order of the court.” From the 
foregoing authority, it is conceded, that the power 
of the court may be exercised, in ordering a deli- 
very of property, on securily, w/itle the contest is de- 
pending 

Does the navigation act contain any provision 
py which the practice of the courts should be re- 
modelled, or if any wise altered, in relation to 
delivery of vessels and their cargoes on stipulated 
bonds? ‘Che spirit of the act is, no doubt, as has 
been contended, to exclude British boitoms from 
our ports, in case such bottoms came from colonies 
interdicted to the citizens of this country. But 
how will the spirit of this act be infringed by this 
court pursuing a practice, -which has received the 
sanction of every district in the union, and wiich 
practice congress has not modified or abolished, by 
any provision of the navigation aci? Hid a new 


course be=n prescribed, this court would consider 
iiself bound to conform to legislative dicection, 





district courts of the United S:ates, during the 
Sep. to You. XVI. 


and torefuse the application new made, though 
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founded on a practice adopted upon much and able, astonistiment in the minds of posterity, as is new 
discussion, and after mature reflection —The only | excited on reading the account of London, lefi us 
argument attempted to be given, why the spirii of| by the monk of Canterbury.—[ Democratic Press, 
the act will be eluded by a delivery on bond, is} The situation there:f. Amongst the noble cities 
that defeciive appraiscme).ts will be mace, and/of the world, horored by fame, the city of London 
that they will operate as so many encouragements | is the ene principal seatin the kingdom of Engtand 
to the introduction of future vessels, in violation | whose renown is spread abroad very far; bat she 
of the act. To this argument, I respectfully reply,/transporteth her wares and commodities much far. 
that if defective or improper appraisements should | ther, and advanceth her head so much the higher. 
be made, this court will be ever ready to afford | Happy she is in the wholesomeness of the air, in 
that redress which is amply within its power;'/the Christian religion, her munitions also, and 
namely, by setting aside appraisements and appoint. strength, the nature of her situation, the honor of 
ing new appraisers as ofien ss corrupution or mis-/her citizens, the chastity of her matrons. Very 
conduct may have exhibited an inadequate estimate pleasant also in her sporis and passtime, and re- 
of the property.’ A vigilance of this kind will always |plenished with honorable personages, all which I 
secure an ample substitute for the thing proceeded | think meet proper severally to consider. 
against, which will remain within the power of the) Temperateness of the air. In this place the calm. 
court, torespond to the United States, forthe breach | ness of the air doth molify men’s minds, not cor- 
of their statute, made by the lawless intrusion of a) rupting them with venereal lusts, but preserving 
vessel of « prohibited character. ithem from savage and rude behaviour, and seg- 
But will it be equitable to order the sale of a ves- | soning their inclinations with a more kind and free 
sel and cargo, when possibly she might have enter-| temper. 
ed our waters without any intention of violating) Of the Christian religion there. There is in the 
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the navigation act? might not a sale operate as a/church of St. Paul,a bishop’s see; it was formerly 


premature penaity on an innocent person, and a 


cecree of restoration remit to him the scanty pro-' 


ceeds of a burried sale of bis property?—While in 
the case of a condemnation, the bonds will afford to 
the prosecution ample amends for the violation of 
a pubiic and beneficial law. 

Lastly, this court is of opinion, that the fourth 


section of the navigation act, recognizing as it does, | 


the course of proceeding prescribed by the revenue 
Jaws, in terms at once broad and comprehensive, 
(and inclusively too from the commencement to the 


he metropolitan, and it is thought, shall recover the 
said dignity again, if the citizins shall return back 
into the island; except, perhaps, the archiepisco. 
pal title of St. Thomas the Martyr, and his bodily 
presence, do perpetuate this honor to Canterbury, 
where now his reliques are. But seeing St. Tho. 
mas hath graced both these cities, namely, London 
with his birth, and Canterbury with his deaih, one 
‘place may allege more against the other, in respect 
of the sight of that saint, with the accession of ho- 
'liness. Now, concerning the worship of God in 








close o: the prosecution) impliedly at least, adopts /the Christian faith; there are in London and the 
the provisions of the 8Y9ti sec. of tLe collection law suburbs 13 greater conventual churches, besides 
in relation to the deiivery on appraisement and 26 lesser parish churches: (39 churches in all.]* 
bond, and as nothing restrictive of any practice of} Of the strength and site of the city. It hath on 
the judiciary, heretofore existing on the subject of the eastern part a strong palatine, very large and 
delivery on bonds, is discoverabie in the navigation | very strong: whose court and walls rise up from a 
act, the inference is a fair one, that no alteration of; deep foundation; the mortar‘is tempered with the 


such practice was in the contemplation of congress 
when the act was passed. 

The decree of this court, therefore, is that the 
sloop Pitt, her tackle, apparel and furniture, 
together with her cargo, be delivered to the 
claimants, on their securing duties payable by 
law, enterisg into bonds to respund the appraised 
value, &c. &c. 








The City of London—12th Century. 


die toliv wang *faescripiion of tue most ionura- 
ble city of London,” was originally written in La- 
tin, by William Fiiz Stephen, who died in 1191. 
It was translated early in the 18ih century, and is 
the oldesi description of London extant. Fitz 
Stephen wasamonk of Canterbury, anc was present 
when archbishop Becket was murdered at the altar 
of the Cathedral. In the account which he pub- 
lished of the murder of the archbishop, he took 
occasivn to introduce this very curivus description 
of the capital of E gland. In the hope of giving 
zdditionai interest to the description we shali sub- 








| blood of beaste.t 


On the west are two castles well 
fenced. The wall of the city is high and great, 
continued with seven gates, which are made dou- 
ble, and on the north, distinguished with turrets by 
spaces.¢ Likewise on the south, London hath beea 





*In 1810, which is the latest account of London 
T have, upon which Ecan rely, the following is 
given as a list of all the Christian places of worship 
mm London. 


Cuurches of the established religion, 109 
Chapels of do. 57 
Foreign protestant churches and chapels, 19 
Roman catholic chapeis, 13 


Meeting houses and methodist chapels of va- 








join afew noies, generally with a view of conirast- 
ing the state of London in the reign of Heary II 
with what i¢ is in the reign of George LI. Colqu- 
houn’s Police uf London, is a work of considerable 
merit and great indus ry. 

In Jess than six ceuturies, a desire to ascertain 
the present condrion, trade, police, manners, &c. 
of the city of Piviadesphia, wiii lead to much cu- 





rious sects, dissenting from the established 
church, 136 
Quaker meetings. 6 


Making 340 public places of worship. 

tMr. Jubnson, a builder in London, in 1780 ob- 
tained a patent for a new stucco for the outside of 
buildings, the improvement was the mizing up of 
the materials with blood. Tis is another illustra- 
‘ion of the truth that there is “nothing new under 
the sun.” 

+Tive walls and gates of London, except Temple 
Bar gate, have long since been demolished. In the 
reign of Edward IV. the whole extent of the wall 
was sOmetiing more than two miles. Originally 
tuere were but four gates, corresponding with the 
“reat military rozds, to which six o.hers were 





rious research, and tue result will excite as much 


aided, as new roads were constructed. 
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snclosed with walls and towers, but the large river 


well stored with fish, and in which the 
Cae as flows, by continuance of time, hath 
washed, worn away, and cast down those walls. 
Farther above, in the west part, the king s palace 
is eminently seated upon the same river; an incom- 
parable building, having a wall before it and some 
bulwarks; itis two 7 ig the city, continued 
vith a suburb full of people. 
"Ol fe gardens Ss lavited. On the north side are 
fields for pasture, and open meadows, very plea- 
cant; among which the river waters do flow, and 
the wheels of the mills are turned about with a 
delightful noise. Very near lieth a large forest in 
which are woody groves of wild beasts; in the coverts 
whereof do lurk bucks and does, wild boars and 
bulls. 
Of the fields—The arable lands are no hungry 


pieces of gravel ground; but like the rich fields of} workmen for hire, all are dis‘inguished every 


‘Asia, which bSng plentiful corn, and fill the barns 


of those that till them, with an excellent crop of/|trades. Besides, there is in London upon the river’s 


the fruits of Ceres. 

Of their Wells.--There are also about London, 
on the north of the suburbs, choice fountains of 
water, sweet, wholesome and clear, streaming 
forth among the glistening pebble stones: in this 
number, Holywell, Clerkenwell, and St. Clement's 
well, are of most note, and frequented above the 
rest, when scholars and the youth of the city take 
the air abroad in the summer evening * 

Of the citizens’ honor.—This city is honored with 
her mea, graced with her arms, and peopled witha 
multitude of inhabitants. In the fatal wars under 
king Siephen, there went out to muster, men fit 
for war, esteemed to the number of 20,000 horse- 


mien armed, and 60,000 footmen. The citizens of! of the day or night, or else are about to depart, 


London are known in all places, and respected 
above all other citizens for their civil demeanor, 
their good apparel, their table and their discourse. 

Of the chastity of their matrons.—The matrons of 
this city may be paralleled with the S bine women.T 

Of their schools.—In London three famous schools 
are kept at three principal churches, St. Paul’s, 
the Holy Trinity, and St. Murtin’s, which they 


retain by privilege and ancient cigni'y; yet, for; 


the most part, by favar of some persons, or some 
teachers, who are known and famed for their 
philosophy, there are other schools upon good will 
and sufferance. Upon the holidays, the masters 
with their scholars celebrate assemblies at the 
festival churches. ‘The scholars dispute there for 
exercise suke; some use demonstrations, others 
topical and probable argument; some practice 
euthymemes, others do better use perfect syllo- 
gisms; some exercise themselves in dispute for 
ostentation, which is praciised among such as 
s'rive together for victory: others cisp:te for truth, 
which is the grace of perfection. ‘Nhe sophisters, 
Which are dissemblers, turn verbalists, and are 
Magnified when they overflow in speech and 
abundance of words: some also are entrapped with 
deceitful arguments. Sometimes certain oraiors, 












































with rhetorical orations, speak handsomely to 
persuade, being careful to observe the precepts of 
art, who omit no matter contingent. ‘The boys of 
divers schools wrangle together in versifying, or. | 
canvas the principles of grammar, or dispute the. 
rules of the preter, perfect and future tenses. Some, 
there are that in epigrams, rhimes and verses, use 
that trivial way of abuse. hese do freely abuse 
their fellows, suppressing their names, witha 
Fescennine railing liberty; these cast out most 
abusive jests: and with Socratical witty expres- 
sions, they touch the vices of their fellows, or per-. 
haps of their superiors, or fall upon them with a 
satirical bitterness, and with bolder reproaches 
than is fit. The hearers prepared for laughter, 
make themselves merry in the meantime. 

How tne affairs of the city are disposed —The 
several crafismen, the several sellers of wares and 


7 





morning by themselves, in their places as well as 


bank a public place of cookery, among the wines 
to be sold in the ships, and in the wine celiars. 
There every day we may call for any dish of meat, 
roast, fried or boiled; fish, both small and great; 
ordinary flesh for the poorer sort, and more dainty 
for the rich, as venison and fowl. If friends come 
upon a sudden, wearied with travel, to a citize..’s 
house, and they be loth to wait for curious pre- 
parations and. dressings of fresh meat, let the ser- 
vant give them water to wash, and bread to stay 
their stomach, and in the mean time they run to 
the water side, where all things that can be desired 
are at hand. Whatsoever multitude of soldiers, 
or other stangers enter into the city at any hour 





| they may turn in, bait here, and refresh themselves 
| to their content, and so avoid long fasting and not 
| §0 away without their dinner. If any one desire to 
fit their dainty tooth, they ‘ake a goose; they need 
not to long for the fowl of Africa, no, nor the rare 
Godwit of Lynia.* This isthe public cookery, and 
very convenient for the state of the city, and belongs 
to it. Hence, it is we read in Pl.to’s G:orgiac, that 
next to the physician’s art is the trade of cooks. 
Of Smithfiecd.—Without one of the gates is a 
certain field, plain, (or smooth) boch in name and 
situation. Every Friday, except some greater 
festival come in the way, there is a fine sizht of 
good horses to be sold; many come out of the city 
to buy or look on, to wit, earls, barons, knights, 
citizens, ali resorting thither. It isa pleasant sight 
there to behold the animals well fleshed, sicek, and 
shinning, delightfully walking, and their feet on 
either side up and down together by turns; or else 
trotting horses, which are more convenicnt for men 
that bear arins: these, although they set a little 
harder, go away readily, and lift up and set dow 
tovether the contrary feet on either side, Here 
are also young colts of a good breed, that have not 
been well accustomed to the bridle; these fling about, 
and by mounting, bravely shew their mettle. Here 











— 


*London is now, and has long been supplied 
With water, by means of leaden pipes. ‘The new 
river and London Bridge water works supply the 
city with great regularity. There are abvu.170,000 

ouses into which the water is conveyed, at an 
average expense to each house, of less than two 
dollars a year. 

{This is a very curious compliment. It was, 
‘OWever, written many hundred years before Lon- 
don became notorious for the number of its trials 
for Crim. Con. 















are principal horses, strong and well limbed. Here 
also are breast horses, perhaps race horses, fit to 
be joined by couples, very fair and handsome, and 





*The number of taverns, eating houses, cook 
shops, alamode beef houses, soup shops, &«. &c. 
iii London and its environs, is now some hundreds, 
besides that in every decent public house, enter- 
taiument may be had, The n:mber of public 
uouses are about 5900, and the quantity of liquar 
sold by them in ayear, is calculated to be in value, 
3,000,000". sterling, eqital to $14,656,665 67 cenxs. 
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steek abont the ears, carrying their necks aloft, 
being wel! Reshed and round about the buttocks. 
In another part stand the country people with cattle, 
and commodities of the field, large swine, and kine 
with their udders strutting out, fair bodied oxen, 
and the woolly flock. Thereare also cart horses, 
fit for the dray, or the-plough, or the chariot; and 
some mares big with foal; together with others 
that have their wanton colts following them close 
at their side. , 

Concerning shipping and merchandise.—To this 
city merchants bring jn wsres by ships from every 
nation under Heaven. ‘The Arabian sends his 
gold; the Sabean his frankincense and spices; the 
Seythiar, arms; oil of palms from the plentiful 
wood; Babylon her fat soil, and Nylus his precious 
stones: The Seres send purple garments; they of 
Norway and Russia trouts, furs and sables; and the 
French their wines * 

Its antiquity and government. —According to the 
report of chronicles, it is more ancient than the 
city of Rome; for both being descended from the 
same Trojan stock: Brute builded this, before 
Remus and Romulus did the other. Whence still 
ituseth the same ancient laws and common ins'itu- 
tions.t For this our city, like to that, is dis*inguish- 
ed by wards and several limits; it hath sheriffs every 
-year, answerable to their consuls; it hath aldermen, 
enjoying the dignity of senators, besides inferior 
magistrates; it hath also common sewers and con- 
veyances for water in thestreets. Concerning causes 
in question, there are several places and courts for 
causes deliberative, demonstrative, and judicial; 
upon their set dsys also they have their common 
council and great assemblies. 

The only plagues of London are immoderate 
drinking of idle fellows, and frequent fires.+ 

Of sports and pastimes —Every Sunday in Lent, 


“> 


others fling down their fellows and get beyond 
them. 

In Easter holidays they counterfeit a sea-fight;* 
a pole is set up in the middle of the river, with a 
target well fastened thereon, and « young man 
stands ina boat which is rowed with oars, and 
driven on with the tide, who with his spear hite 
the target in his passage; with which blow, if h- 
breaks the spear and stand upricht, so that he hold 
footing, he hath his desire; but if his spear continue 
unbroken by the blow, he ‘is tumbled into the 
water, and his boat passeth clear away; but on 
either side of this target two ships stand inward, 
with many young men ready to take him up after 
he is sunk, as soon as be appeareth again on the 
top of the water; the spectators stand upon the 
bridge, and in solars upon the river, to behold 
these things, being prepared for laughter. 

Upon the holidays all summer, the youth jig 
exercised in leaping, shooting, wrestling, casting 
of stones, and throwing of javelins, fiited with 
loops for the purpose, which they strive to fling 
ibeyond the mark: they also use bucklers, like 
‘fighting men. As for the maidens, they have their 
exercise of dancing and tripping till moon-light. 
| In winter, almost every holiday before dinner, 
the foaming boars fight for their heads, and pre. 
pare with deadly tushes to be made bacon: or else 
‘some lusty bulls or huge bears are bated with dogs, 

When that great moor which washed Moorfields, 
at the north wall of the city, is frozen over, great 
companies of young men go to sport upon the ice, 
and bind to their shoes bones,+ as the legs of some 
beasts, and hold stakes in their hands, headed with 
sharp iron, which sometimes they strike against 
the ice, and thege men go on their speed, as does 
the bird in the air, or darts shot from some wer- 
like engine; sometimes two men set themselves at 








after dianer, a company of young men ride out into, distance, and run one against another, as it were 
the fields on horses which are fit for war, and prin- at tilt, with these stakes, wherewith one or bot 
cipal runners; every one among them is taught to/P*rties are thrown down, not without some hurt 
run the rounds with his horse. 'to their bodies; and after their fall, by reason of 


ic uhihndiet quien tine dat Chenin the ates their violent motion, are carried a good distance 
ash sumey ' 5 5 ore from another; and wheresoever the ice doth 


touch their head, it rubs off all the skin and lays 
it bare: and if one fall upon his leg or arm, it is 
usually broken: but young men being greedy of 
honor, and desirous of victory, do thus exercisé 
themselves in counterfeit battles, that they may 
jbear the brunt more strongly when they come to 
it in good earnest. 


Many citizens take delight in birds, as sparrow: 
nawks, goose-hawks, and such like, and in dogs to 
hunt in woody ground. The citizens have au- 
thority to hunt in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, all 
the Cnilterns, and in Kent as far as Gray. Water. 

Natives of London. —The city of London has 
brought forth some who have subdued many king- 
doms, and the empire of Rome to themselves; and 
many qthers, who, being lords of this world, were 
deified in another.+ 

And in the times of christianity it brought forth 


by troops, furnished with lances and warlike 
elields, the younger sort have their pikes, not 
headed with iron, where they make a representa- 
tion of battle, and exercise a skirmish. There 
resort to this exercise many courtiers, when the 
king lies near hand, and young striplings out of 
the families of barons and great persons, which 
have not yet attained to the warlike girdle, to train 
and skirmish. Hope of victory inflames every one; 
the neighing and fierce horses bestir their joints, 
an chew their bridies, and cannot endure to stand 
still; at last they begin their race, and then the 
young men diyide their troops; some labor to 
outstrip their leaders, and cannot reach them; 





*Perhaps there is no one particular in this de 
scrip‘ion so remarkable and pregnant with so much 
usefil reflection, as the wonderful revolutions in 
commerce, which have taken place in the world, 





since Fitz Stephen wrote his account of London. 


+The first mention of London, in authentic his-; 
tory, is by Tacitus, who speaks of its being sacked, 
A. D. 61, by the British queen Boagicea. 

+Since the days of Fitz Stephen, London has been} 


often visited with the plague. We have accounts} 
of it in the years 1346—1362—1379—1500—1594| 


the noble emperor Constantine, who gave the city 
of Rome, and all the Imperial arms of God, to 
St. Peter, and Sylvester the Pope, whose stirrup, 


a 


*It would appear from this, that the counterfeit 
sea-fight on the Serpentine river, Hyde Park, 0 
1814, was only a revival of an old custom. 

t These bones were evidently the origin of skates, 





—1604—1625 and 1665. During the last plague,!in the place of which they were used. 


Charles II. removed his court to Salisbury, and it! 


+We have not been able to ascertain, with aby 


js compu'ed, that 65,596 persons died of it. In! tolerable precision, the names of the deities here 


$500, Henry VI}. removed his court to Calais. 





alluded to. 
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ne refused not to hold, and pleased rather to be 
calicd defender of the holy Romar church, than 
emperor of the world. And lest the peace of our 
jord the Pope should suffer any disturbance by the 
noise secular effairs. he left the city, and bestowed 
“ton the Pope, and founded the city of Constantino- 
le for bis own hubitation. London also, in these 
latter times, hath brought famous and magnificent 
princes; Maud, the empress, king Henry third, 
and Thomas the archbishop, a glorious martyr of 
Christ, than whom no man was more innocent, or 
more devoted to the general good of the Latin 


world. 











Ancient Roman Newspapers. 


FROM A BELFAST PAPER. 
As we are apt to look either with an eye of 
contempt or surprise, on the customs of other na- 
tions which drffer from our own, so we cannot 
help being pleased with any which bear some de 
gree of resemblance to those of our couniry; the 
pleasure seems to be stronger the further we carre 
our views back into ancient times, and observe this 
analogy of fashions; whether the veneration usually 
pail to antiquity itself heightens the satisfaction, 
or whether we regard it as the voice of nature, 
pronouncing such a custom rational and usefrl, 
by the consent of distant ages. To apply this ge- 
neral remark to a particular instance: every body 
must allow that newspapers, by the materials 
they afford for discourse and specul tion, contribute 
very much tothe amusement of the public; their 
cheapness brings them into univérsal use; their va- 
riety adapts them to every one’s tase; t° schoiar 
learns wWvatis going on in the literaty world; the 
soldier makes a campaign in safety, and censures 
the conduct of generals, without fear of being pu 
nished for mutiny: the politician, inspired by the 
furnes of the coffee-pot, unravels the knotty in. 
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Augustus, indeed, the same author asserts, for- 
bade the publication of the former to be continued; 
but there is no reason to think ‘bis prohibition ex- 
tended tothe latter. It. is certainly suitable to the 
genius of an absolute monarchy that its councils 
should not be publicly known; but the amusing and 
ivifling topics of discourse, which the comimon 
events of a great city ufford, are so far from being 
offensive under such a constitution, that they ra 
ther serve to draw off the minds of the people 
from: enquiring into aff.irs of a more important and 
secret nature. 

The antiquaries pretend to have discovered some 
of these papers. Those which relate to the 585th 
year of Rome, were first published by Pixhius, in 
his Annals, He tells us that they were given to 
him by James Susius, who found them among the 
papers of Lidovicus Vives. He» does not seem to 
have the least doubt of their being genuine, and 
even makes use of them to correct a passage in 
Livy. Dodwel! also inserted them in his Camde- 
nian Lectures, together with some additional Acta 
of the year of Rome 691. A friend of bis, Adrian 
Beverland, had received them from Isaac Vossius, 
who tr.nscribed them from a parcel of inscriptions 
which Petavius had prepared for the press. 

Ishalinow venture to make a few exiracts from 
the paperg themselves, observing only, that the 
names of P:ulus JEmilius, the conqueror of Mace- 
don, Poptlius Lenas, the famous ambassador, Julius 
Csr, Cicero, and Hortensits, give an air of impor- 
tance and perhaps occasion the most trifling cir- 
curnstances being mentioned. 

I have purposely kept as close to te originals as 
possibie, that the form and manner of drawing 
them up may be preserved: 

“2. U C. 585. 5th of the Rulends of April. 
The Fasces with Emilius the Consul. 

The consul, crowned with laurel, sacrificed at 

the temple of Apollo. The senate assembled at 





trigues of ministers; the industrious merchant ob- 


the Curia HMostilia, about the 8th hour; and a 


serves the course of trade, and the rates of ex ;decree passed that pretors should give sentence 


change; and the honest shopkeeper nods over the 
account of arobbery and the price of the markets, 
till his pipe is out. 

One may easily imagine that the use and amuse- 
ment resuiting from these diurnal histories, render 
them not likely to be confined to one part of the 
globe, or one period of time. The relations of 
China, mention a gazette published there by au- 
thority, and the Roman historians sometimes quote 
the Acta Diurna, or Diily Advertisers, of that 
empire. 

The Actu Diurna, were journals of the common 
Occurrences of Rome, as the trials, elections, pu- 
nishments, buildings, deaths, sacrifices, prodigies, 
&c. composed under the direction of the magis- 
traies, committed to their care, and laid up with 
the rest of their records, in an edifice called the 
Hall of Liberty. Like all other public papers, the 
access to them was easy. The historians appeur, 
as already noticed, to have collected materials 
from them; nor is it improbable that copies were 
frequently taken by particular persons, and dis- 
Persed about the city, or sent to their friends in 
the provinces, that no Roman might be ignorant 
Even of the minutest event which happened in the 
mMe€iropolis of the world. 

Sentonious mentions a little particularity with 
regard to these Acta Diurna, which may serve to 
confirm the notion of their bearing a pretty near 
resemblance to our newspapers. He says that ‘Ju. 
lius Casar in his consulship ordered the diurnal 
acts of the senate and the people te be published.” 


‘according to the edicts which were of perpetual 
validity. This day, M. Scapula was accused of an 
act of violence before C Bebius the pretor.—Fif 
iteen of the judges were for condemning him, and 
thirty-three for adjourning the cause. 
4th of the Kalends of April. 
The Fasces with Licinius the Consul. 

It thundered, and an oak was struck with light- 
ning on that part of Mount Palatine called Summa 
Velia, early in the afternoon. A fray happened in 
atavern at the lower end cf Banker’s-street, in 
which the keeper of the Hog in Armour tavern, 
was dangerously wounded. ‘Tertinius, the Edile, 
fined the butchers for seiling meat which had not 
been inspected by the overseers of the markets. 
The fine is to be appropriated to build a chape! 
to the templeof the goddess Tellus. 

3d of the Kalends of April, 
The Fakces with Emilius. 

It rained stones on Mount Veientine. Posthumus, 
the tribune, sent his beadle to the consul. that he 
should not convene the senate on that dav, but the 
tribune Decimus putting in his veto the affair went 
no further. 

Pridie. Kal. April. 
The Fasces with Licinius. 

The Latin festivals were celebrated; a sacrifice 
performed on the Alban Mount, and a dole of raw 
flesh distributed to the people. A fire happened 
on Mount Culius; two trisule and five houses were 
consumed to the ground, and four damaged. De- 





miphon, the famous pirate, who was taken by Lic. 
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mius Nerva, a provincial lieutenant, was sacrificed.;should be repaired for twenty-five sesterces. 
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of his daughter’s marriage. C Czsar set out for, 
his government of the further Spain, !-:ving been! 
long delayed by his creditcrs. A report was 
brought to Tertinius, the prz.or, while he was try-| 
ing a cause at his tribunal, that his son was dead: 
this was contrived by the friends of Coppomus, 
who was accused ef poisoning, that the prztor, in 
bis concern, might adjourn the court: but the ma- 
gistrate, having discovered the fi.lsehood of the 
story, returned to his tribunal, and continued in 
taking information against the accused. 
4th. Ka. of Sept. 

The funeral of Metella Pia, a vestal, was cele- 
brated: she was buried in the supulchre of her 
ancestors in the Aurelian roud. The censors made} 





Upper Ezypt, and am preparing toreturn to Nubia 
for the third time. On my first voyage to Thebes, 
in 1816, I succeeded in embarking at the Nile, 
the largest part of the famous statue of Memnon. 
This enormous fragment, which has been buried so 
many years amongst the ruins of the palaces over- 
thrown by Cambyses, is at present on the way to 
its destination, the British musuem. It is a colos- 
sal bust, formed froma single block of granite, 
ten feet long from the breast to the top of the 
head, and weighs twelve tons. Other travellers 
nad previously contrived the means of transporung 
it to Europe, but being unable to devise meuns to 
remove it, they were compelled to relinquish the 
idea. The great difficulty was to convey such & 


a bargain, that the temple of Aius Loquens{ ody a distance of two miles to the river Nile, 











| The red standard was displayed at the capitol, and|Hortensius harangued the people about the cen. 
ony i. ® ° . ° ° ° . 4 
m tik the consuls obliged the youth who were enlisted |sorship, and the Allobrogic war. Advice arrived ; 
\ ae for the Macedonian war, to take a new oath inthe/from Etruria, that some of the late conspirators | 
|: Gaaey Campus Martius. had begun atumult, headed by L. Sergius.” P 
\ Be ( 3 ral. Apr. An admirer of antiquity may, perhaps, find $ 
i r i _ Paulus, the consul, and Cn. Octavius, the prator, | the same conciseness, clearness, and simplicity in I 
Be set out on this day for Macedonia in the habits of|the Acta Diurna, which so eminently distinguis) . 
hy war, Vast numbers of people attending them tojthe inscriptions upon the medals and public mo. 
rth the gates. Fhe funeral of Marcia was performed |numents of the ancients. I must, however, own : 
ie with greater pomp ofimages than attendance of/that they want that sprightly humor and diffuse - 
He mourners. The pontifex Sempronius proclaimed |kind of narration which embellish the compositions = 
Fe the Megalesien plays in honor of Cybele. of our modern natural historians.—The Roman ga. u 
iN Ath ef the Nones of April. zettes are defective in several material ornaments ye 
a: A ver sacrum was vowed pursuant to the opinion /of style. They never end an argument with the ti 
Re of the college of priests. Presents were made to/ mystical hint—“This occasions great speculation.” ' 
Dh the ambassadors of the Etolians. Ebusius, the) They seem to have been ignorant of such engaging P? 
* prz‘or, set out for his province of Sicily. The/}introductions as —“‘we hear” —‘“‘it is strongly re. K 
h, flee: stationed on the African coast, entered the|ported;”—and. of that ingenious but threadbare ’ 
nh port of Ostia with the tribute of that province. An|excuse for a downright lie—“it wants confirma. ~ 
hy entertaiiment was given to the people by Marcta’s |tion;” nor do they seem to have been aware of the - 
ig sons at their mother’s funeral. A stage play was |advantages of inserting a falsehood one day, inor- ” 
bal acted this diy, being sacred to Cybele. der to revive it by a downright contradiction the * 
pie Sd of the Nunes of April. next. It is also worthy of remark, that the prez. y 
ae Popilius Lenas, C. Decimus, and C. Nostiilius,|tor’s daughter is married without our being told x § 
oe a were sent embassadors in a joint commission to that she was a lady of great beauty, merit, and hi 
at A the kings of Syria and Egypt, in order to accom-'fortuac. 7 
ae modaie the differences about which they arenow at! another remark, which is naturally surgested lh 
BE : war. Early in the morning they went with great|by several articles in these journals, is the great Rot 
see | attendance of clients and relations, to offer up|regard which the Romans paid to the superstitious va 
RR sacrifices and libations at the Temple of Castor | ceremonies of a false and ridiculous religion. Not ‘ul 
hee and Pollux before they began their journey.” a day passes but some prodigy is observed, some re 
ae | h Toe second set of the remains of the victa Di-! sacrifize or festival performed to implore the bles- o 
a N urna belong to the year of Rome 691. I have al-| sing of their deities upon the arms and councils of th 
un |. ready mentiofed how they were discovered, and the state. Three men of the greatest quality in ta 
week shal! only add, that they are fuller, and more en-'R. ne, before they s2t out opon an embassy of im. cl 
ra i ied tertaining than the former, but seem rather more! portance, go in a solemn manner, accompanied by th 
MR 1 i liable to objection on the score of authenticity: their family and friends, to beg the assistance and st 
cae} “ Syllanus and Murena Cunsuls. protection of the gods, as a necessary preparation cx 
tt Bh The Fasces with Murena. for along journey and a weighty emplowment. la 
‘ Ay od of the Iles of August. _ These researches may induce some of our learn- th 
a Murena sacrificed early in the morning at the’ e4 correspondents further to eluzidate this curious h 
' i : Temple of Castor and Pollux, and afterwards as-' subject, which cannot fail to prove interesting to F 
Ar , sembled the senate in Pompey’s senate-house.! many of our readers. ) 
a Syllanus defended Sex Ruscius of Larinum, who a 
Daa was accused ofan act of violence by Torquatus, be-' ° b) “ene is 
on fore Q Cornificins, the pra'or. The defendant Egyptian Antiquities. i 
ae was absolved by forty votes, and voted guilty by FRUM A PARIS PAPER. 8 
Mi twenty. A riot happened in the Via Suera be-!| M. Belzoni, commissioned by the English go- t 
Helle tween Clod:us’s workmen and Milo’s slaves. vernment to collect antiquities in Egypt for the i 
: 5th of the Kal. of September British muggum, addressed the foliowing letter t 
M. Tullius Cicero pleaded in defence of Cor-|to M. Visconti, requesting that he would publish a 
nelius Sylla, accuse?’ by Torquatos of being con-|it in the Paris journals. When the letter arrived F 
cerned in Cataline’s conspiracy, ani gained his}in France, M. Belzoni no longer existed. With- } 
f cause by a majority of five judges. The tribunes}out doubt our readers will regard with pleasure 1 
4 of the treasury were against tiie defendant. One| our compliance with the wishes of the learned au- \ 
4 ofthe pretors advertised by an edict that he should | thor. ( 
j put off his sittings for five days, upon account ef| Cairo, January 9th, 1818.—I am just arrived from t 
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vshich succeeded, however, without the aid of any 

hanical power, solely by the hands of the 
yess although the labor was ill-suited to these 
“i le, who display all the indolence of the savage 
ar it was a work of six months. From Thebes 
eas towards Nubia, to observe the temple 
of "Ybsambul, which is more than three parts bu- 
tied ‘n the sands, near the second cataract. Here 
if und the inbabitants ill-disposed to my projects, 
a I perceived that I must prepare myself to ex- 
. jence great difficulties from them; however, as 
Sa ween was already too far advanced, this mo- 
tive determined me to defer my enterprize for this 
Canenile I returned to Thebes, where I occu- 
pied myself in fresh researches near the temple of 
Karnack; it was there that I discovered, several feet 
under ground, a range of sphinxes, encircled with 
awail. These figures exhibita lion’s head on the 
body of a woman, were hewn out of black granite 
stone, of ordinary dimensions, and for the most 
part well executed. ‘There was in this spot a sta- 
tue of Jupiter Ammon of white marble. It was on- 
ly on my second journey, in 1817, that I discovered 
the head of a colossus, much more enormous than 
that of Memnon. “This head alone, formed of a 
single block of granite, measured ten feet from 
the neck to thetop of the mitre with which it 1s 


b crowned. Yi was in an excellent state of preser- 


vation, the polish appeared as brilliant as if it had 
just left the hands of the statuary. Afier this, I 
resumed my road to Nubia, where such hazardous 
encounters awaited me. The inhabitaats are en- 
tire savages, and without the least idea of hospi- 
They refused us the most necessary arti- 
cles; entreaties and promises had no effect upon 
them, and were compelled to exist on Turkey corn, 
steeped in water. At length, by dint of labor and 
courage, and after twenty-two days persevering 
labor, I had the great happiness to find myself al 
the temple of Ybsambul, in which no European 
had ever till then entered, aud which presents the 
largest vacation that exisis either in Nubia or 
Egypt, if we except the toms which I have since 
The temple of Ybsambul 


is 152 feet in leagth, and contaius fourteen «part. 


® ments and a large court; in the latter are five colos. 


sal statues thirty feet ia height. The pillars and 
the walis are covered with hieroglyphics and figures 
in an excellent state of preservation. 1 appears 
that it was spared from the ravages of Caumbyses 


band other despoilers who came afier lim. I brought 


away some antiquities—iwo lions, with vulture’s 
heads, and « small statue of Jupiter Ammon. la 
returning again to Thebes, I resolved Lo discover 
what, from time immemorial, has been the object 
of the researches of traveilers of ailages, nameiy, 
the tombs of the kings of Ezypt. 

Itis known that, independently of those which 
are Open, several exist under the ground, but no 
one has yet been abie to discover thé spot. By 
continuing my observations on the situation of 
Thebes, { tound a clue to weir cancealment. At 
length, after many attempis, I discovered 61x of 
these tombs, one of which appeared to be that of 
Apis, from tiie mummy of an ox being found there. 
This Mummy was full of asphaltos Auy otuer 
description that I could give, would not convey 
to you the most remote idea of the grandeur and 
Maynificence of this tomb. ‘These are certain!) 
the most curjous and the most astonishing work, 
that Egypt presente, and they give tue higies. 
idea of the skill of its ancient inbabitants. ‘Mae 





uterior from one extremi'y to the ether, measures | In the ruins of Herculaneum, there have been 


309 feet, and contans numerous apartments and 
comidors. The walls are every where covered 
with hieroglyphics and bas-reliefs, ornamented 
with fresco. Those colors are so brilliant, that I 
can compare them to nothing we Know of, and in 
such a state of preservation, that they appear as 
if they were but recently applied. But the finest 
piece of antiquity of this place is a sarcophagus of 
a single block of alabaster, nine feet seven inclies 
in length, and three feet nine inches in breadth; 
the inside and outside are equally covered with 
hieroglyphics, and indented figures. ‘his sepul- 
chre has a sound similar to that of a silver bell, 
and is transparent as giass. No doubt, when I 
succeed in conveying it to England, it will be re- 
garded as the most precious acquisition of which 
European museums Can boast. 

dtemarks on the preceding, from the Richmond Com. 

piler— 

Most assuredly if we consult the ancient histo- 
rians, we shall be satisfied that few of the monu- 
ments of antiquity can be compared to those of 
Egyptian Theves. Diodorus Siculus (Diodorus 
the S.cilian) wrote his Historical Library in Greek 
in forty books, of which fifteen only, and some frag - 
ments, have come down to us, about three score 
years before the birth of Christ. He says, that he 
spent thirty years in composing it, and travelled 
into almosi every country, whuse transactions he 
records. In his first book, devoted to Egypt, he 
gives us the most astonisiiing account of Thebes 
wad its buildings. He says “ihere was no city un- 
der the sun adorned wiih so many, and stately 
monuments of gold, silver and ivory, and multi- 
tudes of colossus’s, obelisks, cut out of one entire 
stone. ‘There were four temples built, to be ad- 
mired for beauty and greatness, the most ancient of 
which was in circuit thirteen furlong (almost two 
miles) and five and forty cubits high, and had a 
wall tweniy-four feet broad. ‘his fabric hath con- 
tinued to our tine, but the silver and the gold, and 
ornaments of ivory and precious siones, were Car- 
ried away by the Persiaus, when Cambyses burnt 
the temples of Egypt. 

lie speaks particularly of the sepulchres of the 
kings—of these there was originally forty-seven; 
but few of these remained, when Diodorus visited 
those paris. The tomb of king Osymanduas is 
d:scribed as being ten furlongs in circui'; at its 
entrance was a portico, of various colored marble, 
2U0 feet long, and 67 high—thence, “you come 
inio a four square stone gailery, every square being 
400 feei, supported, insiead ‘of pillars, with beasts, 
each of oue entire stone, 44 feet high.”—At the 
entrance of aneiher portico, “stoud three statues, 
each of entire 8 One, the workmanship of Memnon 
of Sieritas. Que of these made ina sitting pos- 
ture, ig the greatest in Egypt, the measure of his 
foot exceeding nineteen feet.” At one of the 
gates, Was a statue of Osymaduas’s motier, twenty 
cubits high. In the last wall of the building were 
two statues, each of one entire stone, foriy feet 
high.—He gives also the most flaimg description 
of the painting on these wails, of the sacred libra- 
ry, of a border of gold on the top of the tomb, 365 
cubits in compass, anda cubit tuick. 

No wonder that Mr. B. suouid discover such 
curiosities as he is cuilecting from the ruins—Let 
those ruins be weil searched, and if ancient hisio- 
vians speak the truth, more wonderful things will 
yet be dug oul. 
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found loaves of bread, which were baked uader the 
reign of Titus, and which still bear the baker’s 
mark, indicating the quality of flour, which was 
probably prescribed by regulations of the police. 
There have ‘also been found utensils. of bronze, 
which, instead of being weil tinned like ours, are 
well silvered. The ancients, doubtless, preferred 
this method as more wholesome and more durable. 

London paper. 





New excavation in Pompeizs. 

A large forum has lately been uncovered in 
Pompeii, surrounded by Doric columns of granite, 
with pedestals inscribed with names, but without 
statues. This is thought to be some confirmation 
of the opinion that the inhabitants removed their 
valuable effects before the destruction of the city, 
or that they recovered them afterwards by digging. 
By the side of this forum a temple of Venus has 
likewise been uncovered, and also another temple 
adjoining it. In the temple of Venus were found 
a bronze statue of that goddess, several marble 
Statues of consuls, and of other personages. These 
edifices seem to be far more elegent than any of 
those before brought to light, and doubtless occu- 
pied the most magnificent part of the city, there 
being three public buildings in the immediate vici- 
nity of a large edifice dug out a few years ago.—Jé 

ANTIQUITIES IN AFRICA. 

We understand that an account has been lately 
received at the admiralty, of an interesting dis- 
covery made in the south of Africa, about twenty 
wniles north of Capetown, Some persons, in dig 
ging, happened to strike on what apppeared a beam 
of timber, but tracing it they found a ship, or 


other large vessel, deeply embedded in the soil. 


A plank of it has accompanied the account of the 
discovery. It appears to be cedar, and is in a 
good state of preservation. Jb. 





ANTIQUITIES OF MARIETTA. 
FROM THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
In removing the earth which composed an ancient 
mound in one of the streets of Marietta, on the 
margin of the plain, near the fortifications, several 


ns. 
sword scabbard; it is six inches in length, anc to 
inches in breadth, and weighs one ounce; it hag no 
ornaments or figures; but has three longitud'na} 
ridges, which probably correspond witb the edges, 
or ridges of the sword—it seems to have been 
fastened to the seabbard by three or four rivets, 
the holes for which yet remain in the silver. 

Two or three broken pieces of a copper inbe, 
were also found, filled with iron rust. Tiese pieces — 
from their appearance, composed the lower end of 
the scabbard near the point of the sword. No signs 
of the sword itself were discovered, except the ap. 
pearance of rust above mentioned. 

Near the feet, was found a piece of copper, weigh. 
ing three ounces. From its shape it appears to 
have been used as a plumb, or for an ornament, ag 
near one of the ends is a circular crease, Or groove, | 
for tying a thread; it is round, two inches and 
half in length, one inch in diameter at the centre 
and half an inch at each end. It is composed of 
plates or pieces of native copper, pounded together; 
and in the cracks between the pieces, are stuck 
several pieces of silver; one nearly the size of 4 
four penny piece, or half a dime. This copper 
ornament was covered with a coat of green rust, 
and is considerabiy corroded. A piece of red ochre 
or paint, and a piece of iron ore, which has the ap. 
pearance of having been partially vitrified, or 
melted, were also found. The ore is about the 
specific gravity of pure iron. 

The body of the person here buried, was laid 
on the surface of the earth, with his face upwards, 
and his feet pointing to the N. E. and head to 
the S. W. From the appearance of several pieces 
of charcoal, and bits of partially burnt fossil coal, 


‘and the black color of the earth, it would seem 


that the funeral obsequies had been celebrated by 
fire; and while the ashes were yet bot and smoking, 
a circle of thin, flat stones, had been laid around 
and overthe body. The circular covering is about 
eight feet in diameter, and the stones yet look 
black, as if stained by fire and smoke. This circle 
of stones seems to have been the nucleus on which 
the mound was formed, as immediately over them 
is heaped the common earth of the adjacent plain, 
composed of a clayey sand and coarse gravel. This 


curious articles were discovered, in the latter part}mound must originally have been about ten feet 


of June last. ‘hey appear to have been buried with 
the body of the person to whose memory this mound 
was erected. 

Lying immediately over, or on the forehead of | 
the body, were found three large circular bosses, 
or ornaments for a sword-belt, or a buckler: they 
are composed of copper, overlaid with a thick plate 
of silver. The fronts of them are slightiy convex, 
with a depression, like a cup, in the centre, and 
measure two inches and a quarter across the face 
ofeach. On the backside, opposite the depressed 
portion, is a copper rivet, or nail, around which 
are two separate plates, by which they were fastened 
to the leather. Two small pieces of the leather 
were found lying between the plates of one the 
bosses: they resemble the skin of old mummy, and 
seem to have been perserved by the salts of the 
copper. The plates of copper are nearly reduced 
to an oxyde, orrust. The silver looks quite black, 
but is not much corroded, and on rubbing, it be- 
comes quite briliiant. Two of these are yet entire; 
the third one is so much wasted, that it dropped 
in pieces on removing it from the earth. Around 
the rivet of one of them is a smali quantity of flax 
or hemp ina tolerable state of preservation. Near 
the side of the body, was found a plate of silver, 


high, and thirty feet in diameter at its base. At 
the time of opening it, the height was six fect, 
and diameter between thirty and forty. It has 
every appearance of being es old as any in the 
neighborhood, and was covered with large trees, 
at the first settlement of Marietta, the remains ol 
whose roots were yet apparent in digging away the 
earth. It also seems to have been made for this 
single personage, as the remains of one skeleton 
only were discovered. The bones were much 
decayed and many of them crumbled to dust on 
exposure to the air. From the length of some of 
them it is supposed the person was about six feet 
in height. Nothing unusual was discovered in their 
form, except that those of the scull were uncom- 
monly thick. The situation of the mound on high 
ground, near the margin of the plain, and the 
porous quality of the earth, are admirably calculat- 
ed te preserve any perishable substance fiom that 
certain decay which would attend it in many other 
situations. To these circumstances is attributed 
the tolerable state of preservation in which several 
of the articles above described were found, af-cr 
lying in the earth for several centuries. We 54Y 
centuries, from the fact that trees were found 
growing on these ancient works, whose ages were 
ascertained ‘to amount to between four and five 





which appears to have been the upper part of a 




































the report of Dr. Thornton, the director of the pa- 
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handred years each, by counting the concentric 
circles in the stumps, after the trees were cut 
down; and on the ground beside them were other 
trees in a State of decay that appeared to have 
fallen from old age. Of what language, or of what 
nation were this mighty race, that ence inhabited 
the territory watered by the Ohio, remains yet a 
mystery, too great for the most learned to unravel. 

But from what we see of their works, they mus: 
have had some acquaintance with the arts and 
sciences. They have left us perfect specimens of 
circles, squares, octagons and parallel lines, on a 

rand and noble séale. And unless it can be proved 
that they had intercourse with Asia or Europe, we 
now see that they possessed the art of working 
metals. 

Marietta, July 19th, 1819. 

N. B. The above described articles are in the 
possession of Doct. Hildreth, and can be seen by 
any one desirous of viewing them. 








Chronological. | 

Progress of the arts.—It will be one of the ob- 
jects of the ‘Telescope to exhibit the progress ofthe 
‘arts by giving the earliest accounts of new and use- 
ful inventions and improvements. It requires the 
combination of so many items of knowledge—the 
productions of such infinitude of minds tu make that 
mass of science now possessed by most well inform- 
ed men, and which is accessible to all, that we are 
suprised to look back and see how very lately it is,’ 
that many of the arts, now considered absolutely ne- 
cessary to our comfort, have been discovered and 
brought intouse. The march of human intellect, 
when unshackled by the tyranny of man, or the 
worse thraldom of prejudice, is indeed rapid. From 


tent office at Washington city, showing the number 
of useful and ingenious inventions patented there, 
we believe inventive genius is no where more ac- 
tive, and research no where more successful, than 


Cards invented in France for the king’s amuse- 
ment - °- 8 ee ae ae 
Caulifowers first plantedin England - 1603 
Celery first introduced to the English tables by 
count Tallard, a prisoner there after the bat-* > 
tle of Malplaquet - = - +--+ - - 1709 
Chimnies first introduced into houses in Eng- 


and." 3%. °*. - © ea - 1290 
China-ware first made in England = - - 1752 
Clocks made in England - - aii Ke 1563 
Coaches firstused in England - - - 1580 


Act against men ridingin them as effeminate 1601 
Coffee first used in England = - - «© (1641 
Coffee trees conveyed by the Dutch from Mo- 
chato the West Indies -.  - : - 1726 
Cornelius Nepos published at Moscow, being 
the first classical book published in Russia‘ 1762 
Concert, the firstin London - . - 1678 
Currants first planted in England, brought 
from Zante ‘ - : ¥ - 1482 
Cyder (called wine) madein England - 1234 
Distaf spinning first introduced into England 1503 
Dying so little known in England that they 
sent their white to Holland tobe colored 1608 


East India voyage, first from England - 1591 

Engines to extinguish fire invented - 1663 

England, the first geographical map of it, by 
Lilly ee ye a ae ee re 


Engraving on copper invented - «, “5eal 
Mezzotinto byRupert - - 1648 
Equestrian statue, the first was of Louis 14th, 
made at one cast - - - - . 1699 
Fans, mufis, tippets, masks and false hair, first 
devised by the harlots in ftaly - - - 1572 
Flowers, the art of preserving in sand discover- 
ed Se gt SRB ay 2 gtd BS 
Fruits and flowers, sundry sorts before un- 
known, such as roses, tulips, plums, &c. &c. 
brought into England in the reigns of Hen- 
ry VI. and Vill. in - - - - - 1560 
Gardening brought into England from the Nether- 











in America. South Carolina feels in an eminent 
degree the benefits of these exertions. Whitney’s 


lands, from whence almost all garden vegetables 
,were brought until 1509, and many were so lately ~ 





























i ‘erful tide of! : : | ° 
cotton gin has poured a sudden powcrtul ti as the reign of Elizabeth. Muskmelons, apricots, 


wealth into the country that no European invention | . 
HtO the countr; P 'goose-berries, sallads, garden roots, cabbages, 


ne , irous 8 
can afford a parallel to. Those who are desirot * brought from Flanders, and hops from Artois, 1520. 


: i i improvements | , 
bed re the Gates of discoveries ae i > "Tab "Che damask rose brought by Dr. Linacre, physician 
in the old world are referred to «“Luckombe’s Tab-| ae beet Baa. 

let of memory,” a little book, by the bye that/t® Henry VIII. and pippins by Muscat, 1525; cur- 
” > , *2 * Piles | pve j ian &Ts ; 54: 
ought to be in every man’s possession and always at) rants or Corinthian grapes, from Zante 1555;{mask 


hand, whether be is reading or conversing. It ;5; tose and plums from Italy by lord Cromwell; tama- 


from that work we make the following extracts to! rinds i HH G oa ale y by ae P ¢ or — 
show how very recently the world has come into the sear, a fron th pias nig AB. hie teat 
possession of some of its most useful knowledge 5 f : gt 3 Dwyer “06 tulp roots, beans, peag, 
and obtained some of its most valuable enjoyments. {“°: ‘TOM Vienna, € P 

S. C. Telescope. It may be as well in this place to mention the 


. . * . ¢ r r > TQ ‘ 7 ah) 4 
Ugebraintroduced in Europe in : - 1300)|country shia age auf neecleee productions 
.lpothecaries first noticed in history - ° 1345|were originally obtained.—Kice, from Ethiopia; 


Buck Wheat, Asia; Cresses, Crete; Cauliflower, Cy. 
6 years before Christ prus; Asparagus, Asia; Fennel, Canary Islands; 
lrithmetic introduced into Europe from Ara- Parsly, Eg ypt; Garlick, the East; Shallots, Siberia; 
bia - . - . “ < ‘ . 999!Horse Radish, China; Gourds, Astrachan; Potatoes, 
Asparagus first introduced into England - 1608 | Brazil; Cabbage, Lettuce, &c. Holland; ‘ulip, Cap- 
Astronomy brought to Europe by the Moors padocia; Carnation and Pink, Italy; Lilly, Syria; 
ofBarbary - - - - + = 1201) Tube-Rose, Java; Apples, Syria; Pheasants, Egypt; 
Bank of Venice - . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1157 | Turkies, America. 

England ° . ° . - 1640} Guzettes, first published at Paris 1663; in Engtand 
Barometers invented . . - - 1626 |at Oxford 1665; London a few months after. The: 
Blinkeis first made in England - - - 1540 first gazette was published by a gossipping physici- 
Llood, circulation discovered by Henry 1628 jan to amuse his patients; before which he used to 


Apple Trees first brought to Europe from Asia, 








Buckles invented : - - - - 1680/tell them verbally all the morsing news and scan- 
Canalles first used - - : . - 1300; dal he could hear of. eg 
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Gildins on wood - ‘ . » * - 1660 


Glass first used in private houses in’England 1180 


Bottles first niade in England - - 1557 
Looking glassesin England, Lambeth + 1675 
Gunpowder invented by, Swaartz, a monk, in 
Germany - . - - - - 1330 
Hackney coaches first used (20 in number) in 
London - , - ail, 1625 
Hair powder first used by ballad singers to make 
themselves look hideous - : ; 
Hemp and flax first planted in Englan - 
(Before that time they wore woolen shirts.) 
Flops, when first introduced, purliament was 
petitioned against it as a wicked weed - 1428 


1590 
1535 


Insurance polices usedin Florence - - 1523 
| in London - : 1560 
Interest substituted for the word usury > 1624 


Jronwire, Enghsh. Before 1568 all made and 
drawn by manual labor alone, when mills 
were established by the Germans, 

Journals of the English house of peers first 
taken - - : . - . - 1550 

Jewels first wornin England by Agnes Sorrel 1434 

Knitting ¢ockings invented in Spain - - 1550 


Knives first made in England - J x 1563 
Linen staining first known in England - 1579 
Log ai:hms invented by Napier ° ° 1614 
Lottery firstin England - - - - 1569 

France - - - - 1657 
Jarnets (artificial) invented . . - 1751 
Ma.nifying glasses by Rog. Bacon - 1260 
-Masic lanterns by do - - - 1252 
Microscopes, double, invented - i i 1624. 


Military uniforms first used in France by Louis 
the 14th. 


~Muslins from India first worn in England 1670 
Needies made in England - - : - 1681 
Orbits of the planets first determined - 1618 
Padlocks invented at Nuremburg . - 1540 


Painting in oil invented by John Van Eyck, 
the father of the Flemish school, and the 


first picture an Ecce Homo ° a 1415 
Paper made of cotton - - . ° - 1000 
Pendulums for clocks invented - ° . 1656 
Pins used - - - . ’ : - 1548 
Pistols first uged by horsemen - - . 1544 


Picys first performed in England by parish 
clerks - - - - 1378 
Posts established in England - - ° 1635 
Potatoes first carriedto England from America 1586 
(For atime thought unhealthy prohibited 
at a time in France by a royal edict.) 
P inting invented in Germany by Jacob Faust 1441 
Pumps invented - - - . v - 1425 
Fteprisals at sea first granted - - - 1295 
Rice first cultivated in South Carolina - - 4702 
Saffron first brought to England - . 1389 


Saltpetre first made in England - ° - 1625 
Scarlet dye first used in England - . 1643 
Scenes first introduced into theatres - - 1533 
Sextant invented by TychoBrahe - : 1550 


Sheep sent to Spain from England 1467 


Speaking trumpetsinvented = - ° ° 1652 
Speciacles invented byamonk - . - 1299 
Spinning wheel invented at Brunswick - 1550 
Sta:utes of England first printed - ° - 1483 


Steam engines invented for raising water, &c. 1618 

Stirrups used in the 6th century. 

Silk stockings first worn by Henry VII. of 
France - ° . - - - - 1547 
Howell says that in 1560 queen Elizabeth was 

presented with a pairand never wore gloth ones 

wny more, 
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| Sugar first mentioned by Paul Eqinetta, a phy- 
sician, 625; originally it came from China; produced 
in Sicily in 1148; in Madeira 1419; carried to the 
West Indies by the Spaniards and Portuguese 1510, 
refining discovered at Vienna 15¢3. 

Shoes in: the reign of Henry the 8th, became of 
such a length that it was necessary to support the 
toes by chains to the leg. An act of parliament 
was passed against them, and nonconformists were 
exposed to the penalties of the civil law, and alse 
to be cursed by the clergy. : 
Straw used in the king’s bed 1234 
Swearing, the vice of introduced 172 
Yea first brought into Europe by the Dutch 1591 
Telescopes inven-ed at Middlebury, by Jansen, 

a spectacle maker. 1596 
Thermometers invented in Holland 1620 
Tapestry invented by sir F. Crane 1619 
Turnpikes first legally erectedin England 1663 
Lime measures—King Alfred’s were wax tapers; the 

ancie;ts had three sorts; hour glasses, sun-dials 

and a vessel of water with a hole in the bottom. 
Violins invented 1477 
Votes ofthe house cf commonsfirst printed 1681 
Voyage round the world, the first 1525 
Watches, or rather clocks, invented at Nurem- 

burg 1477 

Spring pocket watches by Hooke 1658 
Vine sold by the apothecariesas a cordial 1298 
Wine trom raisins first m.de in England 1635 

of which 30,000 barrels have been made in 

one year. 

London, in 1192, being all built with wood and 
thatched with straw, ordered to be built with stone 
and brick and covered with slate to prevent fire, 
but the order was disregarded; in 1224 the houses 
still thatched with straw and the streets not paved, 
and Cheapside lay out of town. In 1666, the great- 
er part of the city (being of wood) was burnt, 


since which the houses have been built of stone 
and brick. 








Province of Texas. 
FROM THE NEW YORK COLUMBIAN 

New York, Augs3d, 1819.—The existing state of 
of our relations with Spain; the revolutionary state 
of the Spanish colonies in both the Americas; the 
part which many of our citizens have taken in that 
struggle; and, finally, the policy which our govern- 
ment has and may continue to pursue, all tend to 
render interesting every subj-ct connected with 
the Spanish colonies, particularly those in North 
America. 

The enclosed brief history of an expedition in 
1812, and 1815, from Louisiana into the Texas, was 
written by me at Opelousas, in the latter country, 
about one month after the battle o€-St. Antonio. 
The manuscript has remained unpublished amongst 








my papers ever since. Recent movements in Tex- 
as may give this sketch some interest, and if you 
consider its contents of sufficient value, you cam 
publish them in your paper. ‘ 

I beg leave, however, to preface its publication 
by a condensed view of what does in fact constl- 
tute Texas. ; 

Las Texas is a general term for the vast trian: 
gle, included between the Rio Grande del Norte, 
Red River, Louisiana, and the Gulph of Mexco, 
containing about 240,000 square miles, and ex- 
tending from 26 to 38 degrees of N. lat. : 

It is generally, though very erroneously, believ- 





i in the United States, that Texas forms @ part 
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| sai a 
of the vicersyalty of Mexico; it belongs, if not tc} those persons, as to expect themselve- at the gates 
Lovisiana, in reslity to the captain general of thejof Mexico, when at St. Antonio de Behar, though 
‘provincias Internos, ot Interna) Provinces, over eleven degrees of latitude lie between the two 
which the vice roy of Mexico has no authority. places, and much of the intermediate distance filled 
che captain general resides at Chihuabu1, west of] with a dense population; in the mass of which, ad« 
Rio Grande, about thirty degrees north la'itude. mitting a co-operation, those foreigners would be 
Part of the country west of Rio Grande, and north lost like a drop in an ocean. No man, of mode. 
of the viceroyalty, is tolerably well peopled, bui/rate information, can fora moment doubt the final 
Texas is generally a wilderness, though 11 many/emancipation of the Spanish colonies. Their chains 
respects one of the finest regions ia America. will crumle before increasing instruction, gained 
‘Taken as a whole it cannot be called a fertilejamidst and from their struggle; these men can 
coritr:, but in point of healthy air, I am Joubtfui only be slowly fitted for the management and ene 
if the earth affords its equal upon so wid2 an ex |joyment of a ratioral system of domestic policy. 








‘tent. The value of tis truly fine country is un | If Spain was at this moment to acknowledge their 


known at the court of Sfadvid, or the king of Spain|jindependence, it is doubtful whether their own 
would rejoice to exchange the pine barrens of Fio-|chiefs would not assume the place and power of 
rida, for an unqualified cession of a region of five/the Spanish authoritics. 

times the extent, and more than ten times the va-} In fine, but one class of men from other nations 
jue; a region that must ere long be peopled with|can do them effective service; prudent, well in- 
either Spanish Creoles, or Anglo-Americans; and|formed persons, content, and indeed only accep‘- 
a rezion which will be the impassable rampart of ing a subordinate rank, who cautiously wean them 
whichever country gains its possession. Politi-|from their prejudices, and who gain their confi- 
eians, like most other men, are ruled more by the|dence by studying tbeir language, and adopting, is 
triles of a moment, than by objects of magnitude] costume and manners, what may be found com- 
in future. The possession of the right Sank of|mendabtle, useful, or indifferent, amongst the in- 
Red River, by a Spanish population, must deprivejbabitants. Military men of this description, are 
the United States of one of the greatest points of|[to them a real and invaluable acquisition; those of 
security for Louisiana. It must be a subject of/an opposite character are to them nuisances. 
regret, that any river discharging its waters into WILLIAM DARBY, 
the Mississippi, should be suffered to remain fo- otemere 

reign to the United States. Before the cession of BRIEF HISTORY, &c. 

Texas to Spain, we could boust of having the en-| The expedi‘ion carried on against the govern. 
tire area drained by the laryest stream upon thejment of Spain in the province of Texas, which 
globe, included within one sovereignty. ‘This was}commenced in 1812, by a boly of Americans, aided 
not an empty vaun'; such a possession gave us many|by malcoatents in the country, is now at en end. 





solid and permanent advantages, which cannot be 
be easily compensated. Contrary to what is gene- 
rally thought, Red River is alarge navigable stream, 
many hundred miles above what would be the Spa- 
nish limit bythe late treaty. What is called the 
raft above Nuchitoches is passable with tweaty oar 
and forty ton barges; one such passed it at the 
tine I was engaged surveying opposite the same 
raft. In fact, where the intended line will inter- 
sect the river, it is as large, if not more so, than 
the Ohio at Cincinnati, and little less, if any, navi- 
gable, with many confluent streams above. 

We unreasonably undervalue the Spanish nation; 
we, in fact, cast upon the people, that odium to 
which their ecciesiastical and political government 
are exclusively entitled, and to which the indig- 
nant feelings of other nations ought to be direct 
ed. The character I have given lilefondo, though 
founded upon undeniable facts, will, I know, ra- 
ther revolt the prejudices of inany persons, who 
connect every detestable trait with the name of a 
Spanish royal officer. It is moraily impossible for 
man tocontemn more cordially than I do, that sys 
tem of fraud, hypoerisy, duplicity, and crueity, 
under which the Spaniards and several other na 
tions have groaned and continue to suffer, under 
the name of monarchy; but [ am conscious that 
many brave and humane men have been made, 
from various causes, the ministers of those decep- 
tions and outrages; but who have, as far as in them 
lay, mitigated tne horrors of war, oppression, and 
violence. Civil war without such men would be 
frightful indeed. 

he opinion I have entertained six years ago, 1 
have found no reason to change; reving bands of 
men, unauthorisedby their own governinent, can 
do no good and tnust injure any cause in which 


Meeting with partial success on their first en- 

trance into the province, the hopes of the Ameri- 

cans were greaily inflated. Nacog-loches, La Bahia, 

and St. Antonia de Behar, fell into their hands 

with but little opposition. The small body of na- 

tives andl Euroneans, that opposed their advance 

were defeated and dispersed.—Governor Salcedo, 

General Herraya, and a number of other officers, 

fell into their power as prisoners of war. Thus fac 

the expedition succeede% beyond the hopes of the 

underiakers, and coatrary to general opinion. Ma- 

ny of the inhabitants, instigated by discontent, or 

allured by hopes of gain, and the novelty of the 
scene, joined the assailing party; which, in the 

spring of 1813, was augineated to above ‘twelve 
hundred men, three hundred Americans, six hun- 
dred Spanish Creoles, and the reside of Indians, 

formed the motley band. No acts of violence 

has been exercised, oa the persons or property 
of the native inhabitants, or expressions uttered 
that could wound their feelings, and shock their 
prejudices. Those who judged from momentary 
events, thought ultimate success scarce a subject 
of reasonable doubt; but reflecting men coul. not 
fail to anticipate the true issue of an undertaking, 
founded upoa such slender basis, and supported by 
such inadequate means. Without funds, except 
those drawn from depredation, without union, and 
without the aid, gr even countenance of the Uai- 
ied States government, the very idea of a comple- 
tion of their object was iemerity. 

Not one of the least obstacles against which the 
republican patriots (as they called themselyes) had 
to encounter, was the want of a lesdcr of expe- 
rience and capacity, who united political and mili- 
tary talents, with commanding conciliating man- 
ners. Such a man they had not. Bernardo, 
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the nominal head, was an unlettered man--with. 
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out talent or principle. ‘The other officers were 
merely on the common level. 3 
Hut mangre their weakness, arising from their 
disunion, and their very small numbers, some of 
these extraordinary events might have occurred 
which often decided the fate of empires, and by 
crowning the enterprize with success, give it a 
sauction in the view of mankind. The Spanish co- 
lonists, since the abdication of one of their mo- 
narebs, and the captivity of another, has been in an 
unsettled state. ‘The vast fragments of the once 
mighty. monarchy of Spain, seemed to have lost 
their cohesion, and approaching torapid dissolution, 
Many instances have occured where armies, labor- 
ing under similar or more insuflerable difficulties 
than the American Spanish had to resist, and 
though opposed to a greater disparity of force, 
have, by prudence and good foriune, succeeded.— 
There is, however, happily a limit beyond which 
man can never advance with impunity; there are 
principles he cannot violate without deserving, and 
in most instances, meeting condign punishment.— 
‘goverror Salcedo and general Herrara, with their 
companions, who submitted themseives prisoners 
of war, and were thenceforth, consequently, under 
the mast solemn of all protections, which the most 
sacred compact could afford, bad aright to claim, 
and no doubt expected to receive, the treatment 
due to theirrank ard situation. The general cus- 
tom of modern nations, in their mild, generous and 
humane conduct towards prisoners of war, is the 
most brilliant and useful remaining trait of the 
ages of chivalry, and does honor to modern improve- 
ment of manners. War is stript of its worst hor- 
rors, and when the tumult of battle is over, the 
victor and vanquished resume the warm inter- 
course of mutual philanthropy. Contrary however 
to ail the rights of hospitality and justice, and in 
contempt of every principle that ought to guide 
human conduct, Salcedo and Herrara, with several 
(eleven or twelve) of their unfortunate fellow pri- 
soners, were massacred in cold blood near St An- 
tonia de Behar by, it is said, the orders of Bernardo! 
This inhuman and impolitic act sealed the fate 
of the enterprize. The human bosom shudders 
at the recital of such atrocious barbarity. Most, 
if not all of the Americans belonging to the expe- 
dition, disclaim any co-operation in the deed.— 
Bernardo was removed, and the command given to 
another Spaniard, but a mortal wound was inflicted 
on the reputation and views of the party, that no 
skill could cure—confidence was at an end—dis- 
cipline disregarded—and on the 18th of August, 
1813, this iI] assorted mass, encountered about 20 
miles west of St Antonio, a reguiar force under 
brave and experienced leaders, and was in a mo- 
ment routed. 
The situation of the Americans was to the last 
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their minds of the Spanish nation. A protector 
unexpectedly appeared to save from_ destruction 
this despairing remnant, torevive the drooping spi- 
rits of the desponding prisoners, and to restore to 
them their freedom and their homes. It was th 
Spanish general—displaying in the field the skill of 
an experienced captain, and in victory, the qualities 
of the most amiable humanity towards men that, 
without provocation or legitimate object, had 
invaded “his country. Despising the narrow 
maxims of policy that lead to severity, the sus. 
pended sword was sheathed, and he presented 
iumself to his captured enemies, as a friend to so. 
lace them in their misfortunes, and to relieve their 
wants. The wounded were healed, and the hungry 
fed, whilst the angry. passions excited by war and 
revenge subsided. The sympathies of nature fel 
the most disinterested hospitality exercised in de. 
spite of the prejudices of nation and religion. 

It was now a scene upon which the mind coula 
dwell with pleasure. It was a display of the best 








| emotions of the human heart; a noble performance 

of all the duties inspired by the most elevated senti- 
ments of honor, or taught by the purest. precepis 
of christianity. In a word, their invasion was 
forgiven by the injured party, their mistaken mo. 
tives pitied, and the prisoners supplied with food, 
and sent to their native country in peace. 

Such an exhibition of talents, bravery, greatness 
of mind and generosity of sentiment, if made upon 
a theatre more within the view of mankind, would 
secure to Lilefondo the meed of an immortal name; 
‘but if the remoteness of the scenes, and the smal! 
interest the human mind will take in the event, 
} must consign to oblivion one of the noblest actions 
that ever did honor to human nature, there is one 
reward the world can neither enhance or diminish, 
jit is the heartfelt consciousness of having perform. 
bee an act, that kings and conquerors have seldom 





equalled, and an act that affords reflections beyond 

)ali human praise! The name of this generous and 
| Magnanimous soldier will be dear to every feeling 
| heart as long as his memory will be preserved. He 
|has redeemed the character of man from the foul 
| Stigma th.-own upon it by another nation, whose 
Ciaims to more than a share of virtue and benevo- 
lence have been loud and incessant. But whena 
contrast is drawn between the scenes of the river 
Raitin and at Hampton, with those at St. Antonie 
de Behar, we no longer hesitate to bestow the palm 
of real generosity upon this beneficent Spaniard, 
who became the protector of men that the laws of 
nations had doomed to destruction. 

It isnot unworthy of remark, that this petty war has 
been rendered memorable by the greatest extremes 
our nature is capable of; crimes have been per- 
petrated, the very mention of which shocks the soul; 
and virtues have been exercised that exhilirates 





from the borders of the United States; a victorious 
and.justly exasperated enemy on their rear, death, 
in all its accumulated terrors presented itself to 
their terrified imagination, or what was still more 
dreadfal in their apprehension, a lingering captivi- 
ty in Spanish dungeons, seemed to be the only al- 
ternative; some by exerlions almost superbuman, 
traversed the wide expanse beiween St. Antonia 
de Behar and the Sabine river, and escaped into 
Louisiana. But many fejl into the hands of their 
pursuers. The situaiion of those captives was in- 
deed deplorable: all hope of revisiting their native 
country was banished from thtir expectations by 





she frigitful pictures that had been presented to; 








the heart to recite. This war, otherwise of little 
consequence in human affairs, deserves deep atten- 
tion, as being thefirstinstance where the two masses 
of civilized men, which inhabit North America, 
have come in contact, Ia the ordinary routine of 
human history, the fate of the Anglo-Americans, 
and Spanish population on this continent, must be 
greatly influenced by the sentiments entertained 
of each other. The expanse that separates them, 
is daily contracting, and, inno very distant period, 
there must be only a simple frontier line between 
them. A century past, France and Russia, which 
are now shaking the world by their gigantic co0- 
test, were perhaps less known to each ether, and 
less connected than are now the United States and 
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_of France and England, will be a tissue of folly 
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sa d and France are conspicuous ¢xam- } Provinces) our government has naver been involv 
a of Pag oe hatred and mutual distress that} ed, ‘Ihe idea of one nation having, either the right 


ry can engender.—The ambitious in-|to attempt vs the power to effect, by force, any 


sursions and absurd claims of the English monarchs beneficial change im the condition of another, de- 


‘y aves past, enkindled the flames of that un-|serves contempt. 3 
Me ohie © ‘biirns}customs of nations, are too stubborn to yield an 


extinguishable rage, that, at this memment, 


The established opinions and 


wit, such fury in both these great and powerful /instant submission to reason, clad in -its most 


natin. 


incursons we now permit to be made into the Sps- 
nish taritories. 


No human for4sight can predict the fatal| seductive attire—much less to fall prostrate be- 
consequences to unborn millions from the casual! fore a foreign arined force. . 


The relative position of the two great bodies of 


Man is too prone to proudly {civilized men on this continent is peculiar, whilst 


contem the distant danger, ad to undervalue/their manners, habits, religion, and civil govern- 


others; t has become cant to speak contumcliously 
of the Spaniards, though hourly experience de- 
monsiratss the falsity of the calumny. In after 
times, wheu our species has multiplied upon this 
continent, sufficient to fill every region with 
inhabitants, if a spirit of national animosity 1s 
fostered ty mutual injuries, the Anglo-American 
and Spangh Mexican people will exhaust their 
finances in des'ructive inroads upon each other; 
and the fuaire history of these nations, like that 
of Rome aud Carthage, Rome and Persia, and that 


and crimes.. The apparent indifference with which 
the government and people of the United States 
have behel$ the changes in Spanish Ameriga, 15 
really a subject of wonder. We seem to regard 
with apathy, the incipient movements of a nation 
which, in future times, must have the closest in- 
terest in common, or the most violent rivalry, with 
our own. ; 
When it is reflected, that the effect that nations 
have upon each other, really depends but little 
upon their respeciive forms of government, it may 
be a subject of minor importance to us, wiether 
Mexico and the internal provinces should become 
arepublic, or a monarchy. Men, under ati forms 
of civil society, are prone to war, rapine and vio- 
lence. Noise, tumult and revenge are congenial 
to the human heart; and it demands all the re- 
straints of power, the allurements of society, and 
the accustomed sweets of repose, to preserve the 
world from eternal strife. The best koowledge 
philosophy can instil, and the best duty that legisia- 
tion can impose, or man can practice, is the princi- 
ple of universal benevolence towards, not his own 
countrymen alone, but also the whole human race. 
It is of primary importance, that in America man 
should profit from the sanguinary lessons that the 
tragic histories of the east have afforded. Those 
know but little of human nature, or its interests, 
who teach the necessity of distrust. The dissimula- 
tion, hatred and envy natural to human beings, 
will always produce ample instances to put us on 
our guard aguinst each other. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, have a tendency to malignity. ‘TLe most 


ment present an interesting contrast. In the Unit- 

ed States, from the ancient establishments, coeval 

with the settlement of the country, there is diffused 

into the body of the society, an extensive political 

knowledge, a strong sense of right, and a wakeful 

attention to the conduct of men in office. Religion, 

however it may conduce to amend the heart, or 

preserve the moral primciples, rather tends to 

weaken than enforce a spirit of independence; but 

in the British colonies, by a single diversity from 

common occurrence, even religion inspireda strong 

opposition to the encroachments of power. The 

liberty of the press, though often tending to licen- 

tiousness, by continually reviving reflection on 

public affairs, excites universal attention to passing 
events. No measure of government can remain 
secret or free from scrutiny, consequently the peo- 
ple and their officers stund continually in awe of 
each other. The trial by jury, by constantly calling 
into courts of justics, the common individuals of 
society, instil amp“gst them a knowledge of the 
complications of property, and the subtleties of 
legal disquistions. This so much and in many 
respects jastly boasted mode of trial, possesses 
no cue advantage, however, so unequivocal over 
other forms of distributive justice, as the informa- 
tion it superinduces in societies of its duties and 
rights. 

The extensive commerce always enjoyed by the 
United States, has enhanced the value of landed 
and created a vast accession of personal pro- 
perty;—and has given the whole community hopes 
of wealth and aggrandizement. Agriculture, the 
best pursuit of man, from its great profits, has 
carried the fondness for show, luxury, and ac- 
cumulation, into the remotest region of our empire 
—In fine, no people perhaps ever possessed so 
extensively, the benefits arising from independence 
of sentiment, unceasing: enquiry and possession of 
wealth, as do the inhabitants of the United States 
—whilst they have, and must continue to suffer 
| the evils, and enjoy the benefi's of unlicensed ex- 
pression of opinion, which controls and overawes 
public men; but. also, frequently distracts public 
councils; we mus’, also, feel the demoralizing con- 


desolating wars have been undertaken as much if} sequences of sudden accumuiution of wealth. 


not more from revenge than ambition. 

If to engender confidence, friendship, and reci- 
procal forbearance, be an indispensable duty, in 
those who regulate the conduct, or who form the 
morals of private persons, how much more in- 
cumbent is the obligation on the rulers of nations, 
to preserve and foster a spirit of amity, probily, 
and urbanity, between contiguous states. The 
unlicensed plunderer, or-marauder, that roams, at 
this moment, fiom the United States into Texas, 
prevents or retards the peaceable approach to- 
wards a general intercourse. Against Spain, the 
United States may have complaints that would 
Warrant decisive measures, but with the natives 


Lhe people of New Spain, are as different from 
those of the United States as the circumstances 
of their history are variant. At the era of the 
discovery of America, the power of Spain had 
greatly augmented; the different kingdoms that 
had formerly existed on the Spanish Peninsula, 
had been united by marriage, conquest, and other 
casualties, into two states; Portugal, and the one 
whom, from its superior power and extent of ter- 
| ritory, had at that time assumed, and ever since 
preserved the prominent appellation of Spain. But 
a spirit of enquiry in the sciences, an enlightened, 
liberal ‘system of government and commerce, had 
never been introduced among the Spaniards. Slavish 
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prelates, gradually obliterated all traces of that} transmit to you such 


fréedom, their constitution inherited from its 


Gothic origin. Though rather more liberty was 


enjoyed in the colonies, than in the mother coun- 
try, the difference in favor of the former, proceed- 


ed more from the iocal position of distant and un. | tion of those countries. 


connected settlements, than from any legal <om. 
pact, either declarative or tacit, betWeen the pub- 
lic functionaries and the people. THINKING IS 
ARTIFICIAL. In the United States the routine 
of business, both public and private, superinduce 
and enforce sentiments of freedom: in the Sp2nish 
colonies rulers are either nobles or priests; public 
forms assume either a religious or military tone. 
Every exertion of power demands implicit obedi- 
ence. None, or at least but few, of those tedious 
proceedings are there seen, where weakness, igno- 
rance, and poverty, demand, and ultimately receive 
reparation from power, chicanery, intelligence and 
wealth. In traversing the most populous towns, 
you no where find in the hands of the people those 
bold, acute and daring investigations, into the con- 
duct and views of legislative, judicial, or execu 
tive officers, which 4il the columns of an United 
States newspaper. 

To be brief, so great is the difference in opinion, 
between the Anglo-American, and Creole-Spa- 


eae 
. aatinat —— - owt 


nformation as I possess ; 
‘relation to the affairs i South America. —— 
I regret that my absénce from Charleston, whera, 
most of my doct:ments;are, does not allow me 
entér more into detail, and to give a fuller descrip: 


4 


As the executive will doubtless have rec 
from the commissioners anple information wth re. 
gard to the recent occutrences at Buenos Ayres 
and Chile, I have only brought down thé eyeats of 
the revolution to the period of their aia at 
Buenos Ayres. In the cpurse of this navPative, { 
have confined myselfto facts; for I thought it an. 
necessary to dwell on the motives whic? induced 
the Creoles to shake off the Spanish yoRe; the op. 
pression under which they labored, the severe and 
absurd restrictions upon their commerce and indus. 
try, are too notoriovs to require a comment; and 
the situation of the gnother country, not only jus. 
tified, but rendered it necessary for them to eg. 
tablish for themselves an internal government. 

By letters which E have received since the re- 
turn of the commissioners from Buenos Ayres, f 
learn that the Portuguese forces are ig the posses- 
sion of the principal places on the eastern shore of 
Uraguay, and of the country between the Parana 
and Uraguay. Their advanced postsextend tothe 


niard, that no beneficial result will, in my humble|Corientes. The royal forces in Upper Peru are 


opinion, arise from direct interference, on the part 
of citizens of the United States, in favor of the 
revolution in the Spanish colonies; but every senti- 
ment of honor and humanity forbid the government 
of the United States from affording the most trivial 


posted at the defiles of Jujui, and ane in the pose 
session of the country above Salita. The forces of 
Buenos Ayres, under the command of Belgrano, 
are at Tucuman. By the last victory gained by 
the patriots of Chile on the plains of Maipu, the 





aid in the struggle to the pretended legitimate /royalists have been driven within the fortifications 


government of European Spain. The natives of 
Amsuica have been goaded and insultsJ into resist- 
ance against their transatlantic oppressers. ‘Their 
chains are broken—may the links never again be 
united. 





= RES 
Mr. Poinsett’s Report 


ON SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


LIST OF PAPERS. 
1. The secretary of state to J. R. Poinsett, esq. 23d 
Oct. 1818. 
2. Mr. Poinsett to the sesretary of state, 4th No- 
vember, 1818, with two enclosures on South 





American affairs, marked A and B. 


{cory. ] 
MR. ADAMS TO MB. POINSETT. 
Department of state, Washington, 23d Oct. 1818. 
J. R. Poinsett, esg. Charleston, South Carelina, 
Sin-—I am directed by the president of the Unit 
ed States, to request of you sucb information, in 
relation to the affairs of South America, as your 
long residence in that country, and the sources of 
intelligence from thence which have remained open 
to you since your returp, have enabled you tocol- 
lect, and which you may think it useful to the 
blic to communicate to the executive govern- 
ment of this union. 
] have the bonor to be, &c. 


of Talcahuano. 
I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, sir, 
_ Your most humble and obed’t serv’t, 
(Signed) J. R. POINSETT: 
0 the honorable John Quincy Adums, 
secretary of state. 





(A 

The government of jeoeek America is confrded 
to the council of the Indies. Their authority over 
the colonies is unlimited; they are the source of all 
favor, and have the presentation to all civil and ec- 
clesiastical appointments; they constitute likewise 
a court of appeal from the decision of the audi- 
ences. 
_ The vice roy is commander in chief, governor, 
intendant of the province where he resides, and 
president of the royal audience, and other tribu- 
nals. _As commander in chief he is assisted by & 
council of general officers; and as a governor, by an 
assesor and legal counsellors» He assists with 
great ceremony at the session of the royal audi- 
ences, which tribunal watches his conduct, and has 
a legal control over his actions; and he in turn ren- 
ders an account to the council of the Indies of the 
public acts and private conduct of the members of 
the audience. The vice roy is not allowed to trade 
or form any connexion with the people of his go- 
vernment; and it was not customary for him to en- 
ter any private house. The laws of the Indies 











(Signed) JOUN QUINCY ADAMS. 


(Copy.) 
‘MR. POINSETT TO MR. ADAMS. 
Columbia, 4th November, 1818, 


Sin—In conformity with the request of the pre- 


which in theory are calculated to protect the colo- 
nists and Indians from oppression, grant him al- 
most regal powers, but restrain the arbitrary exers 
cise of them by the responsibility attached to any 
abuse of authority. At the expiration of his office, 
a commission is appointed to enquire into his past 





sident of the United States, contained in your let- 
ter of the 234 of October, I have the honor to | 


conduct, and all people including the Indians, are 
called upon to prefer charges against him, and stat? 
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ny greviance or vexation they may Lave experienced ,had great influence over the-min 
a 


“no his administration. i 
pie ed become an unmeaning ceremony. The 
p al audience, which is the supreme court in the 
pe ped is composed of the vice roy, who is the 


a 
ds of the people 


This residencia, as it is}and a powerful agency. in subduing and attaching 


them to the soverejgn of Spain. : 
The zeal of the missionaries in this par: of South 
America effected more than the arms of ‘the first 


resident of a regent, three oidores, two fisculs, aj adventurers, who, after they had conquered the 


: nd an alguazil. 
ety: lays both them and their families under 
the severest resirictions, and the president is en- 
‘oined to watch their conduet, and to receive and 
transmit to the king an anausl statement oftheiracts. 

They constitute the last court of appeal in Aine- 
rica. The vice roy is recommended to consult 
them in all emergencies of the state; but is left at 
jiberty to act as he thinks proper. Where the au- 
thority of the president interferes with their deci- 
sions they may remonstrate, but his will is execut- 
ed. They have the privilege of corresponding di- 
recily with the king, and may make any represen. 
tations they think proper cn the conduct of the 
vice roy. é 

When the functions of the vice roy are suspend- 
ed by sickness or death, the regent is his legal re- 

resentative. 

Of the cabildo we have already spoken. Besides 
the aleaides of thia body, there is a criminal judge. 
Tre city is divided into barrio, of quarters, aud 
each quarter has an alcaide de barrio, or justice.— 
Lhere are likewise justices of the peace or lieuten. 
ants of justice, a8 they are called, whose jurisdic- 
tion extends over a certain district of country.— 
They are accountable to the governor, and are ap- 
pointed for two years. 

The military apd ciergy claim their feuro, that 
is, the right of being judged by their peers, and an 
esprit de corps generally screens the culprit froin 
justice. ; 

The spirit of litigation pervades all classes, in- 
terrupts the harmony of society, and destroys the 
confidence and affection which ought to reign an 
families and among near connexions. The lawyers 
are anumerous body, and the practice is not, as in 
the United States, an open appeal to impartial jus- 
tice; but the art of multiplying and of procrastina- 
ting decisions until the favor of the judge is secur- 
ed by influence and bribery. 

The ecclesiasiical jurisdiction belongs exclusive. 
hy to the king and council for the Indies. ‘The pope 
has ceded all the pontifical rights except of issuing 
bulls of confirmation, and even these are limited te 
the candidate presented by the king of Spain. 

The bishop, assisted by a fiscal and a provisior, 
forias thehighest ecclesiastical tribunal; the business 
is iransacted by the provisior,and*the bishops assists 
only in cases which concern ecclesiastics of rank. 
The ecclesiastical tribunals have cognizance in all 
cases of a spiriiual nature, and which concern ec- 
clesiastics; and in all questions arising from pious 
donations and legacies. The ecclesiastical fuero, 
or privileges, are extensive; it is sometimes (:i- 
though very rarely) mixed, ss when the plaiuriff is 
an ecclesiastic, and the defendant a layman, the 


cause is tried by a secular tribunal, and vice versa. | 


Buenes Ayres has a chapter consisting ofa dean, 
a sub-dean, and chapter, and certain number of pre- 
bendaries. 

The parishes are served by rectoral curates; and 

octrinal curates officiate in the Indian settlements 
and villages which are divided into doctrines. ‘The 
former derive their revenue from the fees of bap 
tism, marriage, and interments, which the latter ars 
iorbid to receive, but have an allowance from the 
treasury. Priests have been frequently employed 


country; were repeatedly cut off by insurrections 
of the natives, roused to desperation by their rapa- 
city and oppression. 

The conquest of Paraguay by the Jesuits; their 

large establishments on the Uruguay; the privi- 
leges granted them by the king in order that they 
might prove their assertion if left to themselves, 
and not intruded upon by the Spaniards, they would 
subdue the Indians of that extensive territory, and 
convert them to the catholic faith; their rigid po- 
licy in detec'ing and sending out of their limits 
any one whom curiosity or interest might have tempt- 
ed to trespass on their territory; the rapid subjection 
and conversion of the tribes on the Uraguay. and 
Paraguay, who were incorporaied with the Guaranis 
Indians; their submission to the organization of the 
Jesuits, who distributed the day into periods of 
work, recreation and devotion, aid established, af- 
ter the manner of the Moravians, a common maga- 
zine for the reception of the produce of the:r in- 
dustry, and dealt out to them, according to the 
number of members in a family, the necessary arti- 
cles of food and clothing; the frequent attacks 
made upon them by the unsubdued tribes, and the 
depredations commitied by the Mamalukes, the 
lawless inhabitants of the Portuguese frontier, and 
of Saint Pablo; the jealousy excited by the flou- 
rishing state of these settlements about the period 
of the expulsion of the Jesuits from Europe; the 
resjstance made to the decrees sent against them 
from Spain; and the final destruction of their power 
and confiscation of their possessions, are facts fre- 
quently treated of, and in the hands of every one. 
There is a fund still devoted for propagation of 
the christian faith, and to the payment of mis- 
sionaries, who transfer the converted Indians ‘to 
the doctrines, where they are placed under the 
charge of doctrinal curates. 

In the jurisdictions of Moxos and Chignitors 
there are some missionary settlements, where the 
missionaries enjoy nearly the same privileges which 
were formerly extended to the Jesuits, but they 
are not animated with the same zeal or by the same 
ambition, and the progress of civilization has been 
very slow in those countries. The missionaries 
are forbidden to exact any compensation from the 
Indians for the performance of any catholic rite; 
but this regulation, like all the excellent and phi- 
lanthropic laws instituted by the council of the in- 
dies to proteet the wretched Indians from thera. 
pacity of the Europeans, is evaded by a shameful 
traffic in imeges, rosaries, and scapularies, and by 
receiving. presents and exacting work from the In- 
dians, notwithstanding the laws expressly exempt 
them from the ol" gation. 

In the first conquest of these countries, the Spa- 
niards profitted by the feuds which they found ex- 
isting among the different nations of Indians; they 
brought thein into the ficid against each other, and 
the first adventurers were successively their allies 
and conquerors. 

The Indians were sold into captivity, and thou- 
sands perished under the hard treatment of their 
inhuman masters, until the noble efforts of Las Ca. 
sas, and other friends of humanity, drew the atten- 
tion of the Spanish court to their suiferings. Com- 
missioners were then despatched from Madrid to en- 














‘0 the administration of the public affairs, and have 


‘quire into their abuses, and suggest the means of ye. 
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forming them, and of alleviating the condition of the 
Yndians, The first attempt at amelioration was the 
Repartimuntos de Indios, by which they were di- 
vided among the Spaniards, who had the profits of 
their labor without a right of property in their per-; 
sons, Next, the encomiendas, by which they were 
placed under the superintendance and protection 
ofthe Spaniards. The encomendero was bound to 
live in the district which contained the Indians of 
his encomienda; to watch over their conduct, in 
struct and civilize them, to protect them from all 
unjust persecutions, and to prevent their being im- 
posed on in trafficking with the Spaniards. In re- 
turn for these services they received a tribute in 
Jabor or produce. The abuse of these protecting 
regulations followed closely their institution. 

The ercomiendas were granted to Spaniards 
who never were inthecountry. The ndigns were 
hired out, and the most exorbitant tribute was 
exacted of them. In order to check these abuses, 
it was decreed, that the amount of tribute received 
from encomiendas, should not exceed two thousand 
dollars, the surplus to be paid into the treasury. 
They were made inalienable and reverted t6 the 
crown. All thesé regulations were found inef- 
fectual to secure the Indians against the rapacity 
of the encomenderos, and encomiendas were 
abolished. The Indians were next confided to the 
¢are and protection of the missionaries and of 
doctrinal curates. The last regutation in their; 
favor gave them magistrates of their own choice, 
superintended, however, by a corrogidor, to pre- 
vent the Indian alcaides from committing excesses 
in the exercise of their authority. 

In thevice royalty of Peru, the Indians were sub. 
ject to atribute to the crown, levied on males only, 
from the age of ten to fifty. It was collected by 
the corrogidor, who had the power of exempting 
such as were unable, from sickness or bad seasons, 
to make up the sum. They could enter into no 
legal contract or sale, without the consent of the 


Their lands were sometimes seized, and sold to 
satisfy the tribute, and in that way only could a 
transfer be made or a legal title obtained for In- 
dian lands. The Indians were burdened with a 
personal service to the crown, called the mita; this 
Was a conscription raised among those subject to 
the tribute, in order to work the mines of Potosi. 
Thousands of these unfortunate people were march- 
ed every year to Potosi, and although the period 
of service was only eighteen months, they were 
attended by a numerous train of friends and rela- 
tions, who, on the eve of their entering the mines, 
gang melancholy dirges, and sounding a horn in 
solemn strains, mourned over them with all the 
ceremonies which they used to evince their sorrow 
on the death ofa relative. Their wives and child- 
ren remained with the conscripts, who harassed 
by a long march, seldom resisted more than a year 
the excessive Jabor and noxious air of the mines. 
The Indians of Peru have the appearance of habitual 
melancholy, and still wear mourning for the de- 
struction of their Incas. According to an ancient 
prophecy, they expect to be one day delivered from | 
their oppressors by a descendant of the Incas, who 
is to revive the former glory of the nation. They 
are prohibited from carrying any weapon, or from 
exercising any trade which might render them 
familiar with the use of fire arms. This law has 


been so strictly executed, that the unsubdued 
tribes sre not dangerous enemies, and for more 
than a century have not disturbed the tranquility 


cara, 


the civilized Indians to recover their former inde. 
The 


pendence have been more easily defeated. 
Indians hand down from father to son the remem, 
brance of their wrongs, and constantly watch some 
opportunity to revenge them. 


The insurrection in 1778, was the most formida. 


able known since the conquest, and laid in ruin; 
some of the fines towns of Upper Peru. 
was totally destroyed, and La Paz lost the greater 
part of its inhabitants by famine, whilst it wag 
blockaded by the Indians. Had they known the 
use of fire arms, the whole of the white populs. 
tion of those provinces would have been destroyed, 
The revolutionary government immediately on its 
installation released from the service of the Mita, 
which was the most obaoxious to them, and from 
the vassalage in which they were held by thei 
magistrates. The tribute was continued from 
necessity, as it afforded a revenue which could no 
be relinquished at this period, In 1814, they were 


relieved from the payment of the tribute, and have j 


taken an active part in favor of the Creoles, 

The imtendant of the province is the chief of 
every branch of the administration of finance; he 
is assisted by an assessor, who reports on: all 
questions of law. The intendant may reject his 
decision, and either determine on his own,resprnii. 
bility or consult a lawyer. The tribuna! de cuenias, 
over which he presides, consists of a contador 
mayor, and a treasurer; they examine and verify 
all accounts. There is, moreover, asupreme court 
of finance. This court, of which the intendant js 
president, is composed of the regent of the royal 
audience, (chief justice) the contador mayor, the 
treasurer, and the solicitor of the tribunal of ac. 
counts. These members, when their sentences are 
appealed from, do not assist at the session. The 
customs are collected by an administrator of the 
customs, and a treasurer; their accounts are receiv: 
ed by the tribunal de cuentas. 

By the Spanish colonial laws, the taxes were 
levied on the product alone. The alcavala was 
reduced to five per cent. on every transfer of pro- 
perty, and every contract of sale. The retail 
dealers generally paid a composition, which was 
calculated annuallyfon the value of their stock. | 

The almoxarifasgo is a duty on entry, and va 
ries from fifteen to five percent. The corso, is 4 
duty of'two per cent. applied to support the guards 
costas; and the corsulate, one and anhalf on impor's 
and exports; this last goes to defray the expenses 
of the consylado, or board of trade, There is an 
excise on distilleries. The pulperias, or small gro- 
cery stores pay, independent of the alcavala, 4 
certain sum per annum, about thirty five dollars, 
for license to retail liquors. A fund was formerly 
derived from the sale of lands, and from the roy:! 
domains. ‘The treasury receives the. rents of ¥* 
cant bishopricks and prebendaries, until the new 
dignity is in possession; and the half yearly product 
of-all offices. Notaries, attorneys, receivers of the 
customs, tax gatherers, excise officers, &c. pay 3 
fine to the crown, in proportion to the value of thelr 
office. Ecclesiastics pay the amount of the first 
month of their benefice. 

Allariicles seized on account of illicit trade, af. 
ter paying the duties, are divided among the 1™ 
former, the intendant, the captors and the crow? 
The bull areas, and cockpits, belong to the kivf: 
A considerable revenue is derived from stamps; thé 
highest, cost six dollars; and all deeds and titles, 
as also papers signed by chief officers of tne 3° 
ministration, must be written on this paper. if she 





of the Spanish settlers; and the attempts made by jinstrument cannot be contained 
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th, rest 18 written on a stamped paper of a dollar. 
Contracts and wills must be written on a stamped 
paper, whith costs one dollar and a half the sheet. 
Beery document presented in the courts of law; 
must be on Stamped paper the sheet; and all peti- 
tions presented by the poor, and by Indians, must 
he written dn stamped paper of the 16th of a dollar. 
“The paper already starhped was sent from Spain, 
and was renewed every two years. © : 

For some time the treasury received one fifth of 
the product of the mines; it was afterwards reduc- 
éd to ane tenth. | 

The mint affords a further revenue by the exclu- 
nive salé of quicksilver, and by coining. d 

The monopoly of tobacco is another article of re- 
venue. The administrador de tobaccos, grants li- 
censes to cultivate, and establishes shops to retail 
tobacco: These estancos, as they ave called, are 
kept by persons who receive a certain per centage 
on the s-les; and who give security, to account for 
all the tobacco put into their hands. The other 
monopolies, salt, cards, &«. &c. are not productive. 
The post office is in thé hands of government, and 

jelds a considerable revenue. — 

Tlie Indians who were Subdued, paid a capita- 
tion tax. It included all males from 10 to 50 
yeurs of age, and amouiited to between five and se- 
ven dollars; ‘his tribute wag collected by the cor- 
regidor; who had the powet of dispensing with the 
payment when, from indisposition or bad seasons; 
the Indian was supposed to be deprived of the 
ineans of acquiring the amount. They couid en- 
force it by the sale of theif lands. The only legal 
purchase of lands belonging to Indians, was at these 
gales; in eVery other transaction they were consi- 
dered gs minors; and no contract or bargain was 
Valid until it reecived the sanction of ihe corregidor. 

The ecclesiastical dominion of the Spanish Ame. 
tican colonies was yielded by the bull of Alexander 
the VI. to the sovereign of Spain. ‘Tithes were es- 
tablished in America by Ferdinand and Isabella in 
1501; and in 1541, Charles the fifth ordained that 
the proceeds of the tithes should be divided into 
four parts; one to be appropriated to the bishop; 
another to the chapter; and out of the other two, 
that they should set aside two ninths for the king, 
three for building and repairing chufches; and the 
remaining four ninths for the payment of curates 
and officiating ecclesiastics. ‘Tis regulation con. 
tinues in force, and the tithes are farmed and sold 
11 each province to the highest bidder. 

The sale of the bulls of the crusade produces a 
very considerable revenue. ‘Che general bull is 
bought by all the faitbful, and is divided into 
classes according to the rank and fortune of the 
purchaser, Wice roys and their wives, pay fifteen 
dollars; the chief dignitaries, civil; ecclesiastical, 
and military, and all posgessed of fortunes exceed. 
ing twelve thdusand dollars, pay tive dollars; all 
possessed of fortunes exceeding six thousand dol 
lars, pay one and a half dollars; all other persous 
pay thirty-one and a half cents. The virtues of this 
bull are various; but the most useful is tle dispensa- 
tion from fasting on Fridays, and almost all lent. 
The bull to eat milk and egys is, likewise, divided 
10 classes; the first costs six dollars, the second 
Uiree dollars, the third one and a half dollars, and 
the fourth thirty-eight cents. 

The bulls of composition are bought by those 
Who have obtained money or goods by unlawful 


Means: All classes pay two and a half dollars for 
this bull. 


Wiener 





te an 


The bull for the dead, lessens the term, or 
entirely releases the soul froni purgatory; the first 
class costs seventy-five cents, and the second twen- 
ty-five cents: Dos 

The bulls of the holy crusade are printed on 
very doarse paper, and the name of the purchaser 
is written at full length. ; 

In the vice royalty of Buenos Ayres, the ninths 
of the sale of bulls and the administration of the 
confiscated lands of the Jesuits, formed a branch 
of the revenue, under the title of temporalidades. 
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summu«xry view of the trade of Spanish America 


will compleve this exposition of their colonial po- 
licy. 


It is scarcely necesvary to recapitulate all the 
vexatious imposts with which the Spanish govern- 
ment oppressed the internal commerce of the king- 
dom. Of all these the alcabala was the most de- 
structive of the national prosperity. It censisted 
of a duty varying from six to four per cent. upon 
every transfer of property and every contraet of 
srle. The millones was an excise on the prime 
necess:ties of life, and was generally compounded 
for with the government by tie municipaliiies.— 
in consequence of which the magistrates establish- 
ed public magazines, at which all taxed commodi- 
ties were to be purchased, and such who weré 
found to have any articles of monopoly, not obtain- 
ed from the magazines, were prosecuted with the 
utmost rigor. Almost all these regulations, with 
ilie royal monopolies of brandy, cards, lead, salt- 
petre, sulphur, gunpowder, sealing-wax, quicksli- 
ver, salt and tobacco were extended to the colo 
nies, where their pernicious eff-cts were more sen- 
sibly felt than in the mother country. The trade 
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| sevnere Spain and the colonies was confined to 
particular classes in both countries antil Charles 
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the V. allowed all his Castil’in subjects to fit out 
expeditions from the principal ports of Spain, but 
exxcted, under the.severest penalties of death and 
confiscation, that they should return to the port of 
Sevilie, which became the emporium of the Ame- 
yican trade. The persunal influence of the inha- 
bitants increasing with their wealth, they induced 
the government to withdraw the permission to 
clear out from other ports. In 1730, when the na- 
vigation of the river was impeded by sand bars 
and became unfit to admit vessels of burden, the 
monopoly with all its advantages was transferred 
to Cadiz. ‘Twenty-seven ves-e!s were fitted out 
for the annu«l supply of Peru, Chile, and Terra 
Firma; and every three years, twenty-three were 
despaicl.ed to Mexico and the northern provinces. 
The colonists were prohibited from trading with 
foreigners or with Spanish vessels not included in 
their periodical fleets, and also from trading with 
‘each: other. Peru could not receive supplies from 
Mexico, or Buenos Ayres from Terra Firma. No 
Spsniard could interfere with the trade of the in- 
terior, how could any colonist embark his goods to 
Spain on his o vn aceount. A board of trade, estab- 
lished at Seviiie in the sixteenth century, regulat- 
ed the extent,.:ssortment, and distribution of the 
periodical cargoes. No person could load or land 
articles from the return cargoes witheut a license 
from this board. The galleons could not touch at 
any port or break bulk on their passage out or 
home. The triennial supplies could only be dis- 
tributed over the nothern colonies, and the annual 
gaileons were appropriated to the settlements of 
the south. These were extremely limited, it be- 
ing supposed that the crown had an interest in mak- 
ing the same amount of Cuties fall upon a small 
supply of goods, that the duties might be more ea- 
sily levied, and that the colonist might be made to 
pay the whole. ‘The duties were levied in the form 
of direct cistoms on the goods exporied, or of fees 
and dues for licenses on tonnage. An impost was 
laid on the bulkof the articles shipped without re 

gard to their natureor value. The indulto was a 
duty on the produce imported from the colonies, 
and fixed anew by government every time the fleets 
returned from America. The declining state of the 
Spanish manufactories, and the inability of the mo- 
ther country to furnish the necessary supplies of 
goods, obliged the council of Indies to use foreign 
articles; but they forced them to pass through the 
hands of the merchants of Seville, and afterwards 
of Cadiz. The profits of the monopolists of Cadiz 
were one hundred and seventy per cent on goods 
bought in America, and two hundred and fifty on 
goods sold there. The import and export duties 
were exorbitant. Colonial produce bore a very 
high price in Spain, and the colonists purchased 
the necessary articles with this monstrous accumu- 
lation of profits and charges. Ulloa mentions. thai, 
in Quito, a pound of iron sold for a dollar, and one 
of steel for one dollar and fifty cents, The contra- 
band trade was in consequence very extensive, but 
although this gave the colonists a more abundant 
supply, it did not diminish the prices; the profiis 
of the smugglers always bearing a proportion to 
the risk of entering the goods, and to the profits of 
legal commerce. In 1740, expeditions, separate 
from the periodical fleets, were permitted to sai! 
from the American colonies to ports formerly de. 
barred all direct intercourse with Spain. The high 
prices paid by these regisiered ships for license. 
amounted toaheavy duty on exports. Iu 1748, the 
permission was extended to other ports, but was 
soon restored exclusively to Cadiz. In 1764, regu-| 








lar packet boats where first established, and sailed 
from Corunna to. the chief ports of America. A}. 
though permitted to trade, their cargoes were }}j. 
mitted in extent, and to Spanish produce. They 
were obliged to sail from and return to Corunna.— 
In 1765, the trade of the windward colonies wags 
laid open to several ports of Spain. The Palmeo 
was commuted to a duty of six per cent. on ex. 
ports, and ships were cleared without licenses.— 
The grant which had already included Louisiana, 
was extended in 1770, to Yucatan and Campeachy, 
In 1766, the cotton trade was opened to Catalonia, 
duty free, and 1772 to the other provinces. In 1774, 
colonial produce, duty free, was permitted to be 
imported into the several ports of Spain. In 1778, 
the ordinance of 1765 was extended to Buenos Ay. 
res, Chile, and Peru, and soon after to Santa Fe and 
Guatimaly. This last ordinance granted some abate. 
ment of duties to vessels laden with Spanish produce 
and to the precious metals, which had hitherto paid 
an enormous duty ofentrance. The jealousy of ex- 
tending the benefits oftheir trade to foreigners yield. 
ed to the necessity of supplying the colonies with 
staves. The Spaniards were incapable of conducting 
this traffic, and for a certain time it was in the hands 
ofaclass of merchantsin France. By the treaty of 
Utrecht the assiento was transferred to Great Bri- 
tain. The contraband trade which the English 
mingled with the importation of slaves, brought on 
a war, and put a stop to this foreign monopoly.— 
The slave trade was then transferred to a private 
company whose entrepot was Porto Rico. ‘The 
total failure of this company, obliged the govern- 
ment to take the supply into their own hands, and 
the incapacity of the Spanish merchants to con- 
duct this complicated trade, forced them to con- 
tract with a British commercial house for an annual 
supply of three thousand slaves. For one year the 
Phillipine company introduced into Buenos Ayres 
nearly four thousand. In 1789, the slave trade 
with the islands and with C:raccas was thrown 
open to Spaniards and foreigners. Several exclu- 
sive companies have been formed siace the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, but the Phil- 
lipine company alone survived the restrictions and 
extravagant duties imposed on their trade by the 
government. The profits of this company are re- 
presented to have been very inconsiderable, not 
exceeding three or four per cent.. On the 12th of 
October, 1778, the council of Indies issued a de- 
cree of free commerce. The vessels were to be- 
long exclusively to Spaniards and to be of natioral 
construction. All the officers and two thirds of 
the crew to be Spanish. This deeree confined the 
free trade to a few ports; but subsequent regula- 
tions extended the privilege to all the chief ports 
in Spain. The ports of the colonies were divided 
into major and minor ports, and some privileges 
were granted to the latter in order to encourage 
them. The exports from Spain were divided into 
three classes, the articles of the growth and manu- 
facture of the mother country were called free ar- 
ticles, and paid nine and a half per cent. duty.— 
The second class consisted of articles only of the 
manufacture of Spain, and paid twelve and a half 
per cent. duty. The third class included all fo- 
reign goods s}.ipped to the colonies through Spain. 
‘They paid fifteen per cent. entry into Spain, seven 
per cent. export, and seven per cent. entry into 
America; and with the maritime alcabala, the con- 
sultate, and other charges, the duties amounted to 
thirty-three and a third percent. In 1778, the €x- 
ports to the colonies were made in 170 ships, yet 
worth 74 millions of rials vellon, and paid 32 Ml 
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ions duty.. The imports of the same year were|tity of merchandise brought into these ports, 
made in 130 ships, valued at 74 millions, and paid| during the first six months, was equal to the 


nearly three millions duty. In 1778, the value of 
exports was 500 millions, and of imports 8044 mil- 


nos Ayres the receipts of the customs, in 
1791, were - - - - $336,532 
1792, : : . : - 468 850 
1793, - : . . - 423,623 
1794, . : : : - 407,984 
1795,  - . - - -, $10,853 
The average of five years was 389,569 dollars. 
It appears that in 1796, the exports to Buenos Ay- 
res amounted to 2,853,944 dollars, and the imports 
from that port to 5,058,882 dollars. The latter 
consisted of 874,593 ox hides, 43,752 horse hides, 
24,436 skins, 46,800 arrobas, (25 pounds) 771 arro- 
bas of Vicuna wool, 2,254 arrobas of common wool, 
291 Guanaco wool, 11,890 goose wings, 451,000 
horns, 3,223 hundred weight of copper, four hun- 
dred weight of tin, 2,541 tanned hides, 222 dozen 
of dressed sheep skins, 2,128 hundred weight of 
jerked beef, and 185 cured pork, valued at 1,076,877 
dollars, and the remainder, 2,556,304, in gold and 
silver. In the year 1802, after the peace of Amiens, 
the receipts in Buenos Ayres were 857,702 dollars. 
Shortly after the war broke out between England 
and Spain, the invasion of these proyinces by sir 
}iome Popham, opened a new era in the trade of 
Buenos Ayres. ‘Ihis officer, on his return tos‘Eng 
land, wrote a circular to the merchants, setting 
forth the extension and lucrative market opened; 
by this conquest, to the trade of the British empire. 
The want of markets in Europe, at that period, 
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former consumption of six years; and skaiis and 
warming pans were seen dangling in the shops 
of Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. The former 
exorbitant duties. continued to be levied with so 
little regard to jastice, that frequently the mer- 
chants not only lost the prime cost and freight of 
the articles, but had a further sum to pay for du- 


| ties; and several petitions was presented, praying 


to beallowed to abandon the goods in satisfaction 
of the duties. The monthly receipts of customs in 
Buenos Ayres, during the year 1810, sometimes 
exceeced two hundred thousand dollars, and the 
aggregate of that year was two millions two hun- 
dred and ten thouaand dollars. From the state of 
the market in Buenos Ayres, the merchants in 
England were ruined by the slowness of the re- 
turns; and many found it necessary to instruct 
their agents to make any sacrifice, and to sell at 
any price. S:sles at auction, to an immense amount, 
were consequently made below the first cost of the 
articles. The effect of these sales, was to reduce 
the price of all English manufactures, and I after- 
wards saw English prints and calicoes retailed in 
the shops of Mendoza, a distance of three hundred 
leagues from the coast, below the retailed price in 
London. The English agent, who received his per 
centage on the sales, and the Spanish or native con- 
signee, whom the law obliged him to employ, was 
enriched, but the principils in England failed. 
Frequent attempts were made to prevail upon the 
government of Bucnos Ayres, to simplify the man- 
ner of collecting their duties, and establish a tariff 


and the exaggerated picture of commercial advan-;of their own, independent of the absurd and com- 


tages, presented by sir Home Popham, occasioned 
great speculation to be made in the river Plata, 
and large convoys of merchantmen accompanied the 
expeditions of sir Samuel Auchmuty, to Montevi- 
deo, and of gen. Whitelock to Buenos Ayres. Monte- 


plex regulations of Spain. A more liberal system 
was, with difficulty, extorted fromthem. The mo- 
nopolies were abolished. The obligation to employ 
a Spanish or native consignee, was done away, and 
foreign merchants permitted io enter their ships 


video, during the short time that it remained in the! and dispose of their cargoes in their own name. At 


hands of the Eaglish, afforded avery limited market, 
and the total failure of general Whitelock’s expedi- 
tion, obliged the merchants to return to Engiand, 
without having made any considerable sales. The 
loss experienced on this occasion, was attributed 
altogether to the defeat of general Whitelock, and 


the commencemen: of the revolution the exportation 
of silver was permitted on payment of five per cent. 
duty. It was afterwards prohibited, but the go- 
vernment finding it impossible lo prevent it bein 

smuggled from the country, again permitted the 
exportation, increasing the export duty to six per 





an opinion still prevailed among the merchants in 
London, that the markets of Spanish America, if 
epened to their trade, would enable them to bear 
the loss of the commerce of the continent, and to 


cent, for coined silver, and twelve per cent. for un- — 
‘coined silver; two per cent. for coined gold, and 
leight per cent. for uncoined gold, and an additional 
ihaif per cent. on both for the consulate. The 


be at least equal to that in the U. States. After|mines of Potosi have not been werked to any con- 
the British troops had evacuated the provinces of|siderable amount since the revolution, The spe- 
a Plata, the clamors of the people obliged the!cie exported, is brought chiefly from Chile, and 


vice roy to open the ports to neutrals. Some Ame- 
ricans traded to the river Plata; but the high du- 
ues and restrictions discouraged the commercial 
Spirit, even of our own countrymen. The trade 
was very limited, and principally carried on by 


English and Spanish capital, covered by the Ame-' 


rican flag, and the goods were introduced by bribe. 
Ty, or by favor of the vice roy. The revolution in 
Spain put a stop to another attempt of the British 
to obtain possession of these colonies. The depo- 
sition of the Spanish authorities, and the establish- 
ment of the junta in Buenos Ayres, again opened 
the ports of the river Plata to the British flag. Ea- 
&¢r to realize their former dreams of commercial 
Prosperity, a large capital was immedistely turned 
mto this channel. Entirely ignorant of the con- 
sumption of the country, and of the wants of the 
mhabitants, they overstocked the market with 
every article of British manufacture. The quan- 


lamounts to about three millions of dollars annually. 
The British frigates on this station are relieved 
levery six months, and since the year 1810, have 
carried to England nearly ten millions of dollars. 
This money was shipped partiy on account of indi- 
viduals and partly on that of the British govern. 
ment. Their agent in Buenos Ayres, the consul 
general, bought the specie at a premium, chiefly 
‘trom the Spanish menchants, who were anxious to 
remove their funds from America. In 1813, the 
government published the following commercial 
regulations, which remained in force for some time. 
The government being anxious to regulate the du- 
ties, and to establish the order of their collection, 
in the custom houses, within the territories of the 
United Provinces, in the manner most convenient 
to the general interests of commerce, and do away 
all former abuses, to proportion the imports to the: | 
nature, necessity, and value of the articles of com- 
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merce, as far as the extraordmary demand, and,14. It is not ascertained, whether these rich 
present Situation of the tréasury will admit, and | mines extended to any great depth.* 
to furnish the merchants with a clear and exact} Furs might be obtained if there was any encou. 
Statement of the duties to be paid, in order that/razement to coilect them. Traders might station 
they may in no event be involved in doubts and/small detachments along the coust and on the is}. 
perplexity, which might intimidate their enter-|ands to procure seal skins, an article of great de. 
prise, or retard the progress so important to the! mand jn China, and very abundant in these seas. 
public prosperity, have decreed, wih the previous | All instruments of trade and manufactories are in, 
concurrence of the permanent council of the sove-/troduced into both countries, free from duty. 
reign assembly: First, from 1st day of January, 1814, | During the last war between Russia and England, 
25 per cent. shall be collected on ali manufac-/|a press was erected in Valparaiso for the purpose 
tures, and foreign articles, except those hereafter | of packing hemp, and large quantities of that arti- 
specified, as the only duty of entry, to be calculated | cle were sent to Exgiand. in the event of the in, 
en the current market prices, at the time of their | termediate ports, as they are called (puerto inter- 
extraction fromthe warehouse Secondly, For this' medios) Arica, Ariquipa, &c. beizg opened to 4 
purpose, the merchants wil! present the invoices freetrade, itis probable that Upper Peru will be 
with the prices affixed, which the officers of the) supplied through that channel. The distsnce is 
customs shal! examine, in order to calculate the | not so great, and the roads are better than those 
duties. Thirdly, In case the prices fixed by the mer-' to the Atlantic ports. The trade of Chile has 
chant, be not regulated on the market price, the of-; hitherto been confined to Lima and Buenos Ayres. 
ficerof thecustoms shall signify it to him; and should ; The vice royalty of Lima was supplied with grain 
any dispute arise, two arbiters shall be named, one! from the poris of Valparaiso and Talcehuano, and 
by each party, and a third chosen by them, in order the returns made in sugar, fossil salt, rice, and 
to decide thereon. Fourthly, Poreign winesand bran-| cotton. The trade between Buenos Ayres and 
dies, oj!, ready made clothes, boots and shoes, and Chile, was carried on by carsvans of carts from 
furniture, 35 per cent. F:f.hly, Musiins and hats, 50 Buenos Ayres to Mendoza, at the foot of the Andes, 
per cent. Sixthly, Crockery and giass, 15 per cent.| and from thence on mulesto Santiago. The prin- 
Seventhiy, Tae foliowing articles are free of all cipal articles sent across the continent by the mer- 
duties: quicksilver, machinery and mstruments for chants of Buenos Ayres, were European dry goo?s, 
Mining, and those of the sciences and arts, all im-; and the herb of Paracuay. They received in re- 
plements and tools of trade, books and printing turn, the sugar of Lima, copper, and gold and silver. 
Sonn as likewise boards and alisorts of iumber.’ In the hands of freemen who were sensible of 
altpetre, gun powder, fints, fire arms, snc sxbres/ its advantages, and under an enlightened govern- 
and swords, for the use of cayairy. Published in: ment, Crile, from the number and variety of pro- 
the Ministerial Gazette, and signed by Nichoias' ductions, which yield the raw material of every 
R. Pena, Ju@h Sarrea, Gervasia Antonio Posados, sort of manufacture, has within itself the means of 
(Manuel } Jozxe Garcia, secretary. The market of greatness; and from the number of its harbars, and 
Buenos Ayres continues to be overstocked with’ great extent of coast, might carry on an extensive 
English goods; but their merchants are now better/and lucrative commerce with the intermediate 
ecquainted with the wants of the inhabitants; pon-: ports, with the vice royalty of Lima, the Phiili- 
chos, rugs, saddles, bits, lassos, balls, and in short pine islands, the East Indies and China. 
every article formerly supptied by their domestic, The commercial regulations of these countries 
manufactures, are now brought from Ecgland. have been so frequently altered, that it is dificult 
The Guernsey and Jersey traders, bring French to say what they now are. This uncertainty dis- 
and German goods, which are preferred to English. courages commercial enterprize even more thad 
Furaiture, cordage, canvass, naval stores, paper, exorbitant duties. 
liquors, and strong black tobacco, find a ready (B.) 
sale, and will bear the duiies. All goods men- The geographical di:ision of the vice royalty of Peru. 
tioned in the 7th commercis!l regulations, are in’ The vice royalty of Peru extends 355 leagues 
constant demsad. China and India goods seli well, N. and S. from 3° 35’ of S. lat. and 126 leagues E. 
and the British merchants, resident in Beenos Ay- and W. between 63° 56’, and 70° 18’ from the me- 
res, haye lately despatched three ships, direct to ridian of Cadiz. 
¥nd:a and China, from the river of Plata. The prin- The bay of Tumbez separates it on the N. from 
inal resurns are hides, tallow, horses, Vicunawool, the kingdom of Grenada. The river of Loa on the 
skins, feathers, bark, copper, gold and silver. S. from the desert of Atacama, and the kingdom 
Fildes psy twenty per cent. export duty, and all of Chile. The Cordillers of Vilacota in 14° S. se- 
the other articles, except the precious metals, four- parates it from Buenos Ayres. On the Ezst 
¢ecn per cent. The commerce of Chile, offers it is bounded by an ir-nense deser!, 2nd on the 
Great advantages to the traders to China, and to West by the Pacific ocean. The face of the country 
the East Indies. It is 2 well known fact, that spe- is extremely unequal; bordering on the coast it 15 
cie 1s almost our only medium of trade with those a barren sandy desert, with a few small but fertile 
countries, which not only deprives the merchant valleys, and in the interior are the lofty mountaims 
for many months fromthe use of a large sum,but and deep valleys of the Cordillera. The tempera- 
obliges him often to collect doliars at a premium; ment varies, therefore, in the same latitude. In 
whereas, if the porte of Chile were used as ascala, the habitable parts of the mountains, the thermo- 
the goods suited to that market, such as furniture, meter of Reaumur varies from 3 deg. below 0 deg- 
acd French and German menufectures, are obtain. to 9 deg. above. At Lima, and generally along the 
ed in the United States at 2 credit, and the returns coast, the constant variation of the thermometer 
received im Chile m copper and silver. Jn Chile, is from 13 deg. to 23 12 deg. The producions 
the mimes of silyer are the most productive ever — rah 
wronght. The mimeral of those discovered within' *In Potosi, a caxon of ore yields from fourte<™ 
the last three years, in the province of Guasco,/to twenty marks of silver, and in Guasco, seventy 
yielded a most extraordinary product of silver,| marks have been extracted from a caxen, but the 


which, compared with that of Potisi, is as 40 tolayerage product is forty marks. 
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of Peru fullow the nature of its different climates. 
Wine, oil, and sugar, are the most valuable pro- 
ductions of the coasi; corn and wheat of the val- 
Jeys, and bark and cocoa of the mountains, 

The annual, product of the mines is valued at 
4,500,000 dollars. | : 

The population of the vice royalty is calculated 
at 1,076,997 souls. 

It is divided into seven intendencies, compre 
hending fifty-one districts; the latter governed by 
gub-delegates responsible to the intendent, who 
is under the direction of the superintendent ge- 
neral, a dignity always invested in the vice roy. 

The vice royalty contains five dioceses. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, is situated in 12 deg. 
2 min. 51 sec. S. lat. and 70 dey. 50 min. 51 sec. 
jongitude, and was founded by Don Francisco Pi- 
yarro, in 1535 

Notwithstanding the frequent earthquakes which 
destroved the city in the years 1586, 1630, 1655, 
1687, and 1764, Lima occupies an 2ra of ten miles 
circuinference, including the suburb of San Luza- 
ro. The population amounts ‘o 52,627 inhabitan s, 
992 clergy, 991 religious monks and friars, 572 
nuns, 84 beatas, 17,215 Spaniards and white Cre. 
oles, 3,912 Indians, 8,960 negroes, and the remain. 
der, intermediate classes, mixtures of the others. 

The intendency ot Lima comprehends 74 <ioctri 
nas, (curacies) 3 cities, § towns, and 173 town 
ships—population 149,112 souls, 431 clergy, 1,100 
religious, 572 nuns, 84 beatas, 22,370 Spaniards and 
Spanish Creoles, 63,180 Indians, 15,747 mestizoes, 
17,864 mulattoes, and 29,763 slaves. It is divided 
into eight districts, in the foilowing ordcr: 

Cercado De Lima.—This district comprehends 
14 curacies, 1 city, 6 townships, and contains a po- 
pulation of 62,910 souls; 309 clergy, 991 religious, 
572 nuns, 84 beatas, 18,219 Spaniards and Spanish 
Creoles, 9,744 Indiais, 4,879 mestizoes, 10,231 free 
pople of color, and 17,881 slaves. The principal 
produce is fruii, honey, sugar, and vegetables, 
which are consumed in the capital to the amount 
of 500,000 dollars per annum. 

Canete——This district comprehends 7 curacies, 
one city, one town, and 4 townships. Jt is inhabited 
by 12,616 souls; 15 clergy, 19 religious, 465 Spa- 
niards and Spanish Creoles, 7,025 lidians, 737 mes- 
tizoes, 992 free peeple of color, 3,363 slaves. Pro- 
duce, sugar, grain, and some nitre; annual value 
350,000 dollars. 

The district of Jca comprehends ten curacies, 
one city, two towns, and three townships. Iahabi.- 
tants 20,576, 22 clergy, 72 religious, 2,158 Spa- 
niards and Spanish Creoles, 6,607 Indians, 3,405 
mestizoes, 4,305 free people of color, 4,004 slaves. 
A copper mine is wrought in this district; which 
also produces brandy, olives, and some sugar, and 
Manufactures glass and soap—annual value 588,742 
dollars 4 rs. 

Yaugos comprehends 7 curacies and 25 town. 
ships. It is inhabited by 9,574 souls, 12 clergy, 
13 Spaniards and Creoles, 8,005 Indians, 93 mes- 
tizoes, and 1,451 free people of color. Produce, 
Cattle and sheep; annual value 20,200 dollars. 

Huarochiro comprehends 11 curacies and 35 town- 
ships, and is inhabited by 14,024 souls, 25 clergy, 
220 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 13,084 Indians, 
591 mestizoes, 19 free people of color, and 84 slaves. 
he produce of this district is grain and cattle; 
and it possesses rich silver mines; aniual value not 
&8Certained. 

PR ie comprehends 9 doctrinas and 54 town 
“ps, and is inhabited by 12,133 souls, 20 clergy, 


Y Spaniards and Spanie Creoles, 10,333 Indians, 





st 


and 1,723 mestizoes; produce, Indian corn, potatoes 
and cattle; annual value 20,103 dollars. Scaal 
Chancay comprehends 9 doctrinas, 2 towns, : and 
28 townships, and is inhabited by 13,945 souls, 18 
clergy, 15 religious, 969 Spaniards and Spanish 
Creoles, 7,510 Indians, 1,081 mestizoes, .759 free 
mulattoes, and 3,604 slaves; produce, grain, sugar 
and cattle; annual value 465,504 dollars 4 rials. 

Sania comprehends 7 doctrinas,.and 14 town, 
ships, and is inhabited by 3,334 souls, 10 clergy, 
279 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 873 Indians, 

1,237 mestizoes, 108 free mulattoes, and 827 slaves; 
| produces sugar, grain and cattle; annual value 
245,000 dollars, ‘ 

Intendency of Cuzco.—The city of Cuzco, capital 
of the former Incas, is situated 13 degrees ¥ 
minutes 20 seconds south latitude, 65 degrees 15 
minutes 20 seconds longitude. It was founded in 
the eleventh century by Manco Capac, and taken 
possession of by Francisco Pizarro in 1534. The 
population is estimated at 32,082.souls, 89 clergy, 
436 religious, 166 nuns, 113 beatas, 16,122 Spas 
niards and Spanish Creoles, 14,254 Indians, 203 ne- 
groes, and the remainder mestizoes and mulattoes. 

The intendency of Cuzco, comprelends 102 
doctrinas, 1 city, 2 towns, 131 townships, inhabited 
by 216,382 souls, 315 clergy, 474 religious recluses, 
166 nuns, 113 beatas, $1.8°8 Spaniards and Spanish 
Creoles, 159,105 Indians, 25,104 mestizoes, 993 free 
mulattoes, and 283 slaves. 

Cercado del Cuzco comprehends 8 doctrinas, 1 
city, inhabited by 32.032 souls, 89 clergy, 436 
religious recluses, 166 nuns, 113 beatas, 16,122 
Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 14,254 Indians, 646 
free mulattoes, 203 slaves, the remainder mestizoes, 
Produces grain, and manufactures some woolen and 
cotton stuffs. 

Albancay.—This district comprebends 9 doctri- 
nas and § townships, inhabited by 25,259 souls, 33 
clergy, 1,937 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 18,419 
Indians, 4,739 mestizoes, 50 free mulattoes, 81 
slaves, Produces sugar, cotton, grain, and cocoa; 
annual value 350,000 dollars: 

Aymaraes comprehends 16 doctrinas and 34 
townships, inhabited by 15,281 souls, 24 clergy, 1 
recluse, 4,474 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, and 
10,782 Indians. Produces various kinds of dyes, 
raises cattle, and manufactures some woolen stuffs; 
annual value 145.000 dollars. 

Culeq and Lares comprehends 5 doctrinas and 6 
townships, inhabited by 6,199 souls, 13 clergy, 347 
Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 5,519 Indians, and 
320 mestizoes. Produces grain, cotton, ed pepper, 
cocoa, manufactures some, woolen stuffs; annual 
value 176,239 dollars, 

Urubamba comprehends 6 doctrinas and 4 town- 
ships, and is inhabited by 9,250 souls, 22 clergy, 
35 religious, 835 Spaniards and Creoles, 5,164 In- 
dians, and 3,194 mestizoes. Produces grain, cocoa, 
and a variety of fruits; annual value 89,098 dollars. 

Colabamhas comprehends 13 doctrinas and 14 
townships, and is inhabited by 19,824 souls, 19 
clergy, 186 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 18,237 
Indians and 1,582 mestizgoes. Produces Indian corn, 
and grain; annual value 20,000 dollars. 

Puararo comprebends 9 doctrinas and 19 town- 
ships, inhabited by 20,236 souls, 20 clergy, 1 
recluse, 2,331 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 
15,034 Indians, 2,733 mestizoes and 117 free mu- 
lattoes. Produces grain and cattle, and manufac- 
tures linen cloth; annual value 96,471 dollars. 

Chumbibilcas comprehends 11 doctrinas and 12° 
towrships, and is inhabited by 15,973 souls, 27 








clergy, 4,471 Spaniardg and Spanish Creoles, and 
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11,475 Indians Produces grain, and manufactures 
linen cloths; annual value 18,600 dollars. 

Tinta comprehends 11 doctrinas and 13 town- 
ships, and is inhabited by 36,968 souls, 27 clergy, 
$24 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 29,045 Indians, 
$,420 mestizoes, and 152 free mulattoes. Produce, 
grain; manufactures ships and linen cloths; annual 
value 152,309 4 dollars. 

Quispicanchi comprehends 10 doctrinas and 16 
townships, and is inhabited by 24,337 souls, 25 
clergy, 1 recluse, 37 Spaniards and Creoles, 19,947 
Yndians, 4,305 mestizoes, and 21 free mulattoes. 
Produce, grain, cattle, wool, and salt, and manu- 
factures linen cloths; annual value—— ’ 

Paucartambe camprehends 4 doctrinas and eight 
townships, and is inhabited by 12,973 souls, 16 
clerzy, 764 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 11,229 
Indians, 957 mestizoes, and 7 mulattoes. Produce, 
wood, and cocoa; annual value $90,972 dollars. 
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mes*izoes, 528 free mulattoes, and 253 slaves—ppy. 
duce, wine, and seme grain; annual value 81,496 
dollars. The silver mines of this district produce 
annually 72.462 marks. | 

The Intendency of Truzillo.—The city of Truxil}, 
is situated in 8 degrees 5 minutes south latitude, 
and 72 degrees 44 longitude, founded by Francis 
Pizarro, in 1535. Population, 5,790 souls, 13: 
clergy, 60 religious recluses, 129 nuns, 1,263 Sps. 
niards and Spanish Creoles, 274 Indians, 704 mest}. 
zoes, 1000 negroes, and the rest mulattoes. 

The Jntendency of Truzillo comprehends 87 
doctrinas, 5 cities, 2 towns, and 142 townships. 
Population, 250,697 souls, 460 clergy, 160 religions 
recluses 162 nuns, 19,098 Spaniards and Spanish 
Creoles, 115,647 Indians, 76,949 mestizoes, 13,757 
free mulaitoes, and 4,725 slaves. 

Cercade De Truzillo comprehends 10 doctrinss 





and 6 townships. Population, 13,032 souls, 14 


Intendency of Arequipa.—The city of Arequipa is} clergy, 60 religious, 129 nuns, 1,434 Spaniards and 
situated 16 degrees 15 minutes 29 seconds south! Spanish Creoles, 4,577 Indians, 1,549 mestizoes. 


latitude, 66 degrees 6 minutes 30 seconds longitude. 
Its population is estimated at 23,988 souls, 50 clergy, 
225 religious, 162 nuns, 5 beatas, 15,737 Spaniards 


the remainder mulattoes and negroes 
The Intendency of Arequipa comprehends 60 


2,357 free mulattoes, 1,582 slaves. Produce, sugar, 
| rice, oil, cotton, and various gums. Annual value, 


31,756 dollars. 


and Spanish Creoles, 1,515 I-dians, 4,129 mestizoés; | 


Lambayeque comprehends 20 doctrinas, and 7 


|townships. Population, 35,192 souls, 62 clergy, 
, 27 religious, 2,299 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, § 


doctrinas, 2 cities and 2 towns and 8 townships, 22,333 Indians, 5,448 mestizoes, 3,192 free mulat. 


inhabited by 136,801 souls, 326 clergy, 284 religi- 
ous, 126 nuns, 5 beatas, 39,857 Spaniards and Spa- 
nish Creoles, 66,609 Indians, 17,797 mestizoes, 7,003 
free mulattoes, 5.258 slaves. 

Cercade De Arequipa comprehends 11 doctrinas, 
1 city and 2 townships, inhabited by $7,721 souls, 
93 clergy, 325 religious recluses, 152 nuns, 5 beatas, 
22.687 Spaniards and Spanish Crecles, 5,929 In- 
dians, 4,908 mestizoes, 2,477 free mulattoss, 1,225 
slaves—produte, grain, wire, brandy, sugar, cottoa, 
and oil; annual value 656.809 doilars. 


Cumanc comprehends 7 doctrinas and 8 town-| 


ships, inhabited by 19,052 souls, 54 clergy, 9 religi- 
ous recluses, 5 005 Spaniards and Spin:s Creoles, 
1,249 Indians, 1.021 mestizoes, 1,747 free mulat- 
toes, and 887 slaves—produee, wine, sugar, and oil; 
annual value 300,000 doilars. 

Condeszyos comprehends 9 doctrinas, and 18 
townships, and is inhabited by 20,145 souls, 55 
clergy, 3,603 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 12,011 


Iadians, 4,353 mestizoes, 34 free mulattoes, and 44. 
slaves—contaias gold mines, and produces cochineal | 


and grain; anaval value 26,458 dollars. 
Celizzuae comprehends 15 doctrinas and 10 
tewnships, and is imhabited by 13,905 souls, 40 


clerzy, 212 Spaniards and Snanish Creoles, 11,872. 


Indians, 1,417 mestizoes, 335 free mulattoes, and 
29 slaves—produc*, grain, wool, and manufaciures 


some woolen stuffs; annual value 70,190 dollars. 


The silver mines im this district yicid annually 
34,000 marks. 

Moaquequa comprehends 6 doctrinas, and 6 town- 
ships, and is inhabited by 28,279 souls, 55 clergy, 


29 religious recluses, 5,596 Soaniards and Spanish | 


}toes, and 1,851 slaves. Produce, grain, saffren, 
‘Sugar, tobacco, and cotton. Manufactures, some 
cotton and woolen stuffs, soap, &c.; annual value, 
|397,799 dollars. 

Puira comorehends 12 doctrinas, and 14 town. 
ships. Population, 44.491 souls, 61 clergy, 12 
religious, 2,874 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 
24,797 Indians, 10,654 mestizoes, 5,203 free my 
lattoes, and 834 slaves. Produce, grain, cotton, 
some indigo, abounds with cattle. Annual value, 
|72,636 dollars. 

Curamarca comprehends 17 doctrinas, and 3 
townships. Pxpulation, 62,199 souls, 23 clergy, 
50 religious, 33 nuns, 7,835 Spaniards and Spanisa 
‘Creoles, 29,692 Indians, 22,299 mestizoes, 1,875 
free mulattoes, and 328 slaves. Produce, gram 
and cotton, abounds in cattle, and manufacture: 
cotton and woolen stuffs. Annual value ; 

Cheta.—Not able to ascertain any correct it 
formation respecting this district. Possesses rici 
mines. 

Huamachuce comprehends 8 doctrinas, and > 
‘townsbips. Pepulation, 38,150 souls, 64 clergy, 
2,273 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 17,117 It 
dians, 18,367 mestizoes, 250 free mulattoes, and 
79 slaves. Produce, in and cocoa, and matt- 
factures linen cloths. Annual value, 57,853 dob 
lars. 

Pataz comprehends S$ doctrinas, and 13 tow=- 
ships. Population, 15,508 souls, 11 clergy, - 
religious, 987 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 4,627 
Indians, 7,678 mestizoes, 194 free mulattoes, aed 
8 slaves. Produce, grain, sugar, and abounds 1 
cattle. Annual value, 35,264 dollars. The gold 





Creoles, 17,272 Indians, 2,916 mestizcses, 887 free! mines of this district yield 250 pounds per snnot, 
mulatioes, and 1,526 slaves—produce, gram, and and the silver 500 marks.— Value of both $35,% 
wine; annual value 705,000 dollars. | Chachapeyas comprehends 17 doctrinas, and & 
trica comprehends 7 doctrinas, 1 city, 26 town-|townships. Population, 25,398 souls, 34 clergy, }° 
ships, inhabited by 18,776 souls, 44 clergy, 21/religiovs, 1,396 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 
religious recluses, 1,535 Spaniards and Spanish} 12,504 Indians, 10,954 mestizoes, 485 free mulat- 
Creoles, 12,870 Indians, 1,977 mestizoes, 985 free} toes, and 13 slaves. Produce, tobacco, bark, sug?" 
mulattoes, and 1,294 slaves—produce, wine, grain,' and cocos. 
cotton, and oi; annual value 160,500 dollars. Intendency of Huamanga.—The city of Huamang* 
Tarvpaca comprehends 4 doctrinas, and 12 town-|is situated in 13 degrees 1 minute south latitucs 
ships, inhabited by,7,923 souis, 27 clergy, 509 Spa-iand 68 degrees 6 minutes longitude. Populatio". 
niards and Spanish Creoles, 5,406 Indians, 1,200 '25,970 souls, 25 clergy, 42 religious, $2 nuns, 168 
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Spaniards and 
4,382 mestizoes, 


Spanish Creoles, 20,373 Indians, 


r 
and the remainder mulattoes and 
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168 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 8,385 Indians, 
771 mestizoes and 25 slaves. Produce, grain and 
cattle. Annual value 76,000 dollars. © 

Intendency of Tarma.—The town of Tarma ig 
situated in 12 degrees 33 minutes 49 seconds south 
latitude, and 69 degrees 29 minutes longitude.— 
Population 5,538 souls, 2 clergy, 361 Spaniards and 
Spanish Creoles, 1,878 Indians, 3,244 mestizoes, the 
rest mulattoes and slaves. 

The intendency of Tarma, comprehends 79 
doctrinas, one city, 2 towns, 203 townships. Inhabit- 
ed by 201,259 souls; 229 clergy, 127 religious, 15 
beatas, 15,938 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 
105,187 Indians, 78,682 mestizoes, 844 free raulat- 
toes, and 236 slaves. 

Cercado De Tarma, comprebends 13 doctrinas, 
one town and 45 townships; and is inhabited by 
34,491 souls, 32 clergy, 1,681 Spaniards and Spa- 
nish Creoles 18,821 Indians, 14,300 mestizoes and 
77 free mulattoes. Produces grain and bark. Annual 
value 8,315 dollars. The mine of Yauricocha 
yielded, in 1793, 2,016,703 dollars. Rent of the 
crown for Diezmos and Cobos 231,283 dollars. - 

Xauja comprehends 14 doctrinas, one town, and 
16 townships. Inhabited by 52,286 souls, 32 clergy 
84 religious, 1,713 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 
28,477 Indians, 21,922 mestizoes, and 58 slsves. 

Caxatambo compreiends 13 doctrinas, and 56 
townships, and is inhabited by 16,872 souls, 31 
clergy, 504 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 10,500 
Indians, 4,808 mestizoes, 629 free mulattoes. Pro- 
duces grain and cattle. Annual value 30,000 dol- 
lars. 

Conchucos comprehends 15 doctrinas, and- 19 
townships, and is inhabited by 25,308 souls, 40 
clergy, 2 religious, 1,384 Spaniards and Spanish 
Creoles, 9.899 Indians, and 15,983 mestizoes. Pro- 
duces gran and possesses mines, but which are not 
very productive. Annual value 73,476 dollars. 





Pro. 
ne ORE Intendency of Huamanga comprehehds 50 
ws doctrinas, 1 city, ane 134 townships, and is inhabit- 
UX}, ed by 111,559 souls, 176 clergy, 45 religious, 82 
itua ‘ huns, 5,378 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 75,284 
so, Indians, 29,621 mestizoes, 943 free mulattoes, and 
3° es. sad 
"oa " ran De Huamanga comprehends 3 doctrinas, 
yong and 2 townships, and is inhabited by 25.970 souls, 
95 clergy, 42 religious, 82 nuns, 169 Spaniards and 
is 87 Spanish Creoles, 20,373 Indians, 4,372 mestizoes, 
ian 39 slaves; the rest free mulattoes, Possesses some 
) ov manufactures. Annual value 34,268 dollars. — 
sR Anco comprehends 1 doctrina, and 4 townships. 
3.255 Inhabited by 2,022 souls, 9 Spaniards, 1,744 Indians, 
™ 969 mestizoes. Produce, sugar and coffee. Annual 
i e 18,795 dollars. 
7 gh comprehends 7 doctrinas, and 20 town- 
s and ships, and is inhabited by 27,337 souls, 45 clergy, 
z0es. 3 religious, 219 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 
ugar 19,981 Indians, 10,080 mestizoes, and 9 free mulat- 
ioes. 
_ ” Congallo comprehends 10 doctrinas, and 31 town- 
nd 7 ships, and is inhabited by 12,474 souls, 31 clergy, 
ergy 62 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 10,011 Indians, 
a. 2,363 mestizoes, 7 free mulattoes. Produce, grain 
ule. | and cattle, yes 
—_ Andahuaylas.—This district comprehends 10 
some doctrinas, and 18 townships, and is inhabited by 
wal 12,020 souls, 20 clergy, 3,000 Spaniards and Spa- 
2 nish Creoles, 5,000 Indians, 4,000 mestizoes. Pro- 
own. duce, grain and sugar. Annual value 74,384 dol- 
12 lars. 
sles, Lucanas comprehends 14 doctrinas and 44 town- 
ms. ships, and is inhabited by 15,727 souls, 27 clergy, 
ton. 362 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 12,700 Indians, 
ge 2,076 mestizoes, and 60 free mulattoes. Produce, 
grain and cattle. 
| 34 Parinacochas comprehends 14 doctrinas, and 16 
py, townships, populstion 16,011 souls, 28 clergy, 1,057 
weal Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 8,475 Indians, and 
S35 ‘ 6,451 mestizoes. Raises cattle and manufactures 
ale cotion stuffs. Annual valne 56,000 dollars. 





Intendency of Huancavelica—The town of Huan- 




















Huamalies comprehends 8 doctrinas, and 30 town- 
| ships. Inhabited by 14,234 souls, 18 clergy, 593 
' Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 8,957 Indians, 4,625 
mestizoes, and 43 slaves. Produces bark, cocoa, 
and caitie. Annual value 53,420 dollars. 

Huaylas comprehends 12 doctrinas and 20 town- 
ships, inhabited by 40.822 souls, 67 clergy, 14 




















- cavelica is situated in 12 degrees 53 minutes south | religious, 3,604 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 
. latitude, and 68 degrees 46 minutes longitude.! 20,935 Indians, 15,971 mestizoes, 138 free mulat- 
ort Population 5,156 souls, 21 cler; y, 18 religious, 5€0) toes, and 96 slaves. : : ; 
| Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 3,803 Indians, 731; Huanueo comprehends 4 doctrinas, 1 city, and 
5: mestizoes, and the remainder mulattoes and ne-|7 townships, inhabited by 16,826 souls, 9 clergy, 
9g groes. 30 religious, 15 beatas, 6,160 Spaniards and Spanish 
_ The intendency of Huancavelica comprehends| Creoles, 7,595 Indians, 3,075 mestizoes, and 39 
wad 22 doctrinas, one city, one town, and 86 townships,| slaves; produces bark, coca, and exports a smalf 
am and is inhabited by 30,917 souls, 81 clergy, 18 re-| quantity of silver. Annual value 45,094 dollars. 
‘ole ligious, 2,341 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 23,899 Panatahuas.— Military government of Callao and 
Indians, 4,537 mestizoes, and 41 slaves. of the Archipelago of Chuloe. 
-. Cercado de Huancavelica.—This district com-| Number of Indians for the colleetion of tributes 
: prehends 4 doctrinas and 6 townships. Inhabited| levied on males from 10 to 5U years of age; 
so by 5,146 souls, 21 clergy, 18 religious, 560 Spa- Males, - - : ° - 314,863 
aw niards and Spanish Creoles, 3,803 Indians, 731 Females, : : - - - 304,327 
in mestizoes, and 13 slaves. Tee 
ald Ingaraes.—This district comprehends 5 doc. 619,190 
n trinas and 25 townships. Inhabited by 3,245 souls, Exempt from age, sex and rank, 473,615 
0, 23 clergy, 219 Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 2,69) dew 
6 Indians, 309 mestizoes, and 3 slaves. Produces Contributing, “ ‘ ° - 145,575 
ll Sugar, grain and caitle. Annual value 85,000 dol. ng 
~ lars. Amount of tributes, . - 885,586 
te Tayacaxa comprehends 5 doctrinas and 22 town- Of the commion hospital fund - 25,852 7 
rr, ships. In':abited by 13,161 souls, 21 clergy, 1,394 
Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 9,020 Indians, and 911,438 7 
3 2,726 mestizoes. Pensions, expenses, &c. , - 374,052 4 
2, Castroverreyna comprehends 8 doctrinas and 35 
) townships. Inhabited by 9,365 souls, 16 clergy, | Neat rent, . - 





$37,386 S 
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Duties. 
Imposts into Callao, 6 per cent. alcabala, and 3 
per cent. customs; woolen exports, 3 per cent. 


The interior commerce pays 6 per cent. alcabala. | 


Aleabala were first levied in Peru, in the year 
1596, at 2yy until the yéar 1771, when they were 
increased to 457. In the yeat 1777, they were in- 
creased to 6gy. The expenses of collecting the 
customs, at Lima, exceeds 50,000 dollars. 


Table of the commerce between thé port of Spain 
and Caliao. 


























j} according to the pupulation of euch districi, the 
population of Chile cannot be estimated at jess 
than one million. | 

The distance from the Cordilleras to the Pacific 
ocean, is thirty leagues, between the latitudes of 
25 degrees and 36 degrees south; and 40 leagues, 
between 36 degrees and 43 degrees south. 

The country cempfised between the 25th and 
43d degrees of south latitude, may be Considered 
the length of the kingdom of Chilc; it being un. 
settled and even unexplored further south. 

From the Cordiileras de los Andes to the Pacific, 
the inclination is so great, that all the rivers floy 
with the rapidity of torrents, and afe therefore not 
navigable. They serve to irrigate the valieys, and 
render them the most fertile in the world. The 
climate makes this method of cultivation absolutely 
necessary; for, from the Salado to the tata, that 
is, from 25 degrees to 36 degrees of south latitude, 
not a cloud is to be seen above the horizon, from 
the month of November to the month of May. The 
atmosphere, during this period, is perfectly clear, 
and the dews are scarcely perceptible, nor is the 
heat oppressive. The proximity of the Andes, 
tempers the air, and the mercury fluctuates be. 
tween 70 degrees and 80 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
and rarely rises to 85 dezrees. Tiunder storms, 
so frequent on the east of the Andes, are unknown 
jin this part of Chile. Winter commences in the 
month of May; the cold is mild; and the rains 
gentle and unattended with wind. The rains of 
the winter fertilize the hills, andthe plains, which 
cannot be irrigated, during that season, afford 
pasture for the cattle. The sprmg commences in 
September; and the fuce of nature in Chile is ther 
|peculiarly beautiful. The hills are verdant, and 
‘covered with in.umerable flowering shrubs; and 
the plains present to the eye a carpet of flowers, 
The abundance of water and peculiarity of climate 
enable the inhabitants to raise all the fruits of the 
earth in great perfection. Tie wheat, which is 
cultivated in the valleys, is of excellent quality; 
and the produce seldom less than forty times the 
seed; sometimes ninety; and, on the best land, even 
lone hundred. Indian corn is likewise cultivated, 
and produces abundantly. Barley is raised in great 
quanuity for the use of horses amd mules, which, 
In the wiater, are fed on this grain, mixed with 
\chopped straw, as in Arabia and old Spain Hemp 
and flax grow luxuriantly. Cotton is here and 
there cultivated for their domestic manufactures; 
‘and there is one sugar plantation. The climate 
jand soil is well adapted to the culture of sugar; 
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The kingdom of Chile is comprised within the 
narrow strip of land which extends east and west 
from the summit of the Cordilleras de los Andes 
to the Pacific ocean, and stretches along the coast 
north and south, from the river Salado and the 
desert of Atacama, to the Straits of Magellan. 
From the chain of frontier posts (which begin at 
Aranco, on tke coast, and extend to the Cordilleras, ) 
to the town of Valdivia, the country is in possession 
ef the warlike tribe of Arancanians, who still remain 
independent; and from Osorno, south, is inhabited 
by the various tribes of Patagonia, whose territories 
have not been explored. 

The population of Chile, by the census taken in 
1791, was found to be 750,000 souls. From the 
strong motives of concealmen', as the census is 
taken for the purpose of proportioning the taxes 


Iptve they have been long accustomed to get that 
article from Lima, in exchange for their wheat, 
and are not disposed to change their ancient habits. 
Rice, li.ewise, would grow on their low lands, but 
it is brought from Lima. : 

South of :he river Itata, the climate varies. Rains 
are frequent in tae summer, and, in the winter, are 
attended by storms of wind. The grape is chiefly 
cultivated in these districts; and the wine 1s better 
than where the vineyards are irrigated. a 

The olive grows luxuriantly throughout all Chile; 
and the oil is of the first quality. 

On the banks of the river Maule, and on all the 
rivers south of 35 degrees 17 minutes, there 15 
excellent timber, and the whole country abounds 
witb forests of a thorny minosa, which makes goed 
charcoal, and is in generai use for fuel. ; 

In the neighborhood of Talcaliuano, within 500 
yards of the sea, there is a fine vein of sea-o0aly 
which has been used by our whaling ships. 
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The kingdom of Chile was governed by a pre- 
sident and captain general, who was amenable only 
to the council of the Indies, and was. assisted by 


‘enza, or supreme court. His powers were, 
a as the apa roys of Lima, or Buenos hr 
There were two bishopricks in Chile. Fliat 0 
Santiago comprehended the territory from the river 
g,lado to the Maule; and the bishoprick of Concep 
cion, included the country from the Maule to the 
‘sland of Chiloe. The presidency was divided into 
districts (partides) governed by a sub-delegate. 
Copiapo, the most northern, was the first conquered 
by the Peruvians, under the Incas, who extended 
themselves subsequently to the banks of che Maule. 
The Spaniards followed the track marked out 
by the enterprize of this extraordinary people; and 
passing along the edge of the Cordilleras, descend- 
ed into Chile by the mountains of Copiapo. 1 his 
district extends from the Cordilleras to the sea. 
On the south it is separated from the vice royalty 
of Lima by the desert and district of Atacama, and 
extends north seventy leagues to the district of 
Guasco. The town of Copiapo is situated in 26 
degrees 50 minutes south latitude, twenty leagues 
from the coast. It is small and inconsiderable; 
for the only part of this district capable of cultiva- 
tion is the narrow valley which extends from the 
Cordilleras to the town, the river losing itself in 
the sands between the town and the ocean. South 
from the Hospederia de Yerba Buma, extends a 
desert tract (travirsia) about thirty leagues to the 

borders of Guasco. 

La Caldera Copiapo, the port, is situated in 26 
degrees 1 minute souih latitude. ; 

The wine of Copiapo is much esteemed, and is 
of excellent flavor, but has not body to keep any 
length of time. 

The district of Guasco, extends from the Cordil- 
leras to the sea, and from that of Copiape to the 
district of Cuquimbo, occupying a line of coast 
of thirty leagues extent. The principal town is 
small, and situated about sixteen leagues from the 
sea. 

The mines of gold in this district have been 
abandoned; but those of copper produce annually 
eighteen or twenty thousand quintals. The king 
exercised the right of purchasing copper at seven 
and a half dollars per quintal, payable in Santiago. 
In consequence of this monopoly, the miners pre- 
ferred disposing of it to the smuygiers, wno gave 
them fourteen dollars in goods. The mines of 
Silver discovered in this district, in 1811, are the 
richest ever known; the veins which have been 
hitherto wrought, are near the surface of the earth, | 
andhave yielded the extraordinary product of forty | 
marcs, and sometimes even seventy marcs to the 
Caxon of ore.* 

The port of Guasco is formed by two rocks, running 
out from the island of Carnero, and Point Exped; 
tion. Lt is situated in 28 deg. 26 min. south latiti. 
tude, and 75 deg. longitude, west of Cadiz. 


eee 





*The method of estimating the product in Potosi, 
Chile, and generally in Peru, is by the caxon of ore, 
Which contains fifty quintals, of one hundred pounds 
each. The marc ot silver is eight ounces of eight 
OChavas; each ochava of seventy-five grains. The 
Caxon of ore at Guasco produces forty marcs, of 
three hundred and twenty ounces of silver. In 
Potosi fourteen marcs is the average, or one 
hundred and twelve ounces; and in Guanaxuato, 
the richest mines of Mexico, the average is four 
Onces the quintal, or two hundred ounces the 


ae 


The district of Coquimbo, extends from te Cor- 
dilleras to the sea, it bounds north on Guasco, and 
extends fifty leagues south to the district of Cus- 
cos. The capital, La Serana, commonly called 
Céquimbo, is situated in 29 degrees 54 minutes 
south latitude, on the south bank of the river Co- 
guimbo, within half a league of ‘he coast. The 
land slopes gradually from the town to the sea, 
and being meidow, forms a lawn of never failing 
verdure. The town is regular and well built, and 
is surrounded with gardens, which produce all the 
tropical fruits in great perfection. The inhabi- 
tants are remarked for their urbanity and hospi- 
tality to strangers; and the climate is equal and 
temperate. 

The river Coquimbo waters the vailey of Hual- 
que, the most fertile part of the district; and ‘the 
Liman, which is a large stream, waters the coun- 
try above and below the juntas of Guamalata. 

The gold mine of Talca, which is situated in this 

district, is very productive, The copper of Co- 
quimbo is esteemed the best in the world, and 
contains a small portion of gold. The French 
formerly imported this copper through Spain, and 
extracted the gold from it. Mining is carried 
on by voluntary labor. The mita or conscription 
of the unfortunate Indians, to toil in the mines, was 
never practised in Chile. 
The port of Coguimbo is formed by the head 
lands of Teatimos and Pelicanos; and is one of the 
best known, and the most secure of the Pacific. 
lt is situated in 29 degrees 54 minutes south lati- 
tude. 

The district of Cuscos, extends from the Cor- 
dilleras to the sea, and from Coquimbo south to 
the district of Petorca. Rozas is the principal 
town. 

The river Chaupo fertilizes this district. Near 
where it falls into the sea is alarge lake, abound- 
ing with fish. 

The district of Peterca extends from the Cor. 
dilleras to the sea, and from Cuscos, its northern 
boundary, south to Quillota. Thecapitalis Petor- 
ca, sometimes called Santa Anade Bribiesca. This 
district possesses gold and copper mines, and is 
watered by the rivers Longotama and Ligua. On 
the banks of the latter, stands the town of San 
Domingo de Rozas; and near it, the settlement of 
Placilla. There isalarge Indian townin the val- 
ley, called Valle Mermoso. 

The port of Valpuraizo is situated in 33 deg. 1 
min. 45 sec. south lat. It is the most frequented 
in Chile, although open to thenorth and northeast, 
and to northwest winds, which blow with great 
violence in the winter, accompanied with a heavy 
sea. 

The town extends around the bay, from the cas- 
tle of St. Antonio, for nearly a mile, and is separat- 
ed from the Almendral (a suburb of Valparaiso) 
oy alow beach. The houses are irregularly scat- 
tered over the sides of steep hills, which rise ab- 
ruptly fromthe shore, and extend along the ra- 
vines of Saint Augustin, Saint Francisco and Go- 
mez; the ground being very broken and rugged. 
The country near the town is very barren, and all 

ne supplies are drawn from Quillota. That abun- 
dant district furnishes, at a very cheap rate, sup- 
plies for the vessels that frequent Valparaiso. 
Stock of every descriptio., fruit, potatoes, vegeta- 
bles, and excellent biscuit, may be bought at a 
very moderate price. The best water is brought 
from the Almendral, at some trouble and expense. 

Until the late revolution, the only commerce 
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from this port was with Lima; between forty and 
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sixty cargoes were brought annually, consisting of, 
fossil salt, sugar, rice, cotton, and a coarse cotton 
manufacture, called tocuile; and the returas made 
in wheat, hemp, beef and tallow, hides, &c. &c. 

Tie population of Valparaiso, including the Al. 
mendral, does not exceed 6,500 souls. 

The district of Quillota is bourded north by Pe- 
torca, south by the district of Mellipilla, east by 
that of Alconcagua, and west by the Pscific ocean. 
The principal iown, San Martin de la Concha, 
commonly known by the name of Quillota, is situ- 
ated on the south bank of the river Quillota, near 
the riverof Alcoucagua. The streets diverge from 
the principal squire, and intersect each other at 
right angles; and the houses are commodious and 
wellbuilt. The iown occupies a great space, each 
hous having a garden adjoining, where the inhabi- 
tants raise vegetables and fruit for the supply of 
Vaiparaiso. 

From the summit of an adjoining hill, the eye 


Mnuipo, east by the Cordilleras, and west by Me. 
hpilla. | 

The city of Santiago de Chile is situated in this 
district, and was founded’on the 12th of February, 
1541, by Don Pedro de Valdivia, on the south bank 
of the Mapocho, in 33 degrees, 31 minutes, south 
latitude. He at first called the country, overrun 
by his arms, after his native province, Estramadura, 
and ihe capital, Santiago de Estramadura; but it 
}soon lost this title in the original name of Chile. 
| Santiago contains 40,000 inhabitants; it was found- 
_ed on the lands belonging to the Ulmen, or Cacique 
| Guelingala, whose jurisdiction extended from the 
‘river Chaupa, on the north, to the river Maule, on 
/the south and east and west, from the Cordilleras 
to tke sea. The plain on which the city is situated, 
extends along the foot of the Andes, certainly to 
the line, and I believe quite to the isthmus of Pa. 
nama, north; and south to the straights of Magel.- 
ilan. This is the only uniform level in Chile; from 











embraces a highly rich and variegated prospect of| hence to the coast, the descent is very rapid, and 
the town, interspersed with groves and gardens,| broken by irregular mountains and valleys. On 
and surround:d by extensive arificial pastures,! the eastern extremity of the city, rises the small 
principally of lucerne; and of the fields intersected | rocky hill of Santa Lucia, formerly called the 
by canals from the river, and cuitivated in wheat! mountain of Guelon. These insulated hills are 
cora, hempand flax. The cultivation in every part) frequently seen on the great plain of Chile. 
of Chile, as has been before obsegved, is conducted! Santiago is divided into four quartels. The mi- 
by irrigation; and the Alconcagua here affords a/ nisters of the royal audience were chiefs of quar- 
plentiful supply of water. The climate is mild) tels, and an alcside, or magistrate in each, attended 
and healthy, and the imhabitants lively and hospi-! to the police, and reported to the chief. 
table. There are mines of gold and copperin this! The cabildo, or municipal council, is composed 
district, although not wroughi; and they make oil! of aroyal standard bearer, (who carries the stand. 
and wine. Petorca and Cuscos are included with | ard of Santiago, on the festival of that saint) analgua. 
Quillota, for ail the purposes of government. i sil, aleaide of the province, two regidores and fiel 
The port of derradura de Qxinterro, in 32 deg. executors, which are permanent offices, and are 
47 min. 33 sec. south lat. and a littie| sold toe the highest bidder, and so fond are the 
north of Vulparaiso, is one of the best and safest! people of distinction, that they are purchased ata 
harbors in these seas; being very extensive, with high price. These clioose two ordinary alcaides, 
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deep water and cican quicherage. 
de las Ventamaas, is a good watering place, wiih 


abundance of wood; and the country is beautifui 


At the Punts or magistrates of the province, who have jurisdic- 


tion in ordinary cases, and whose duty is tokeep 
the peace. 


and fertile. The tribunal of commerce is composed of a pri- 


The road direct to the capital, is so rugged and | ©» tWo consuls, an asses:or or syndic, and nine 


. » © ' . - is 
mountainous, that this advantageous port lius been, counsellors. These are chosen every two years, 
negiected. and have jurisdiction in all commercial causes. 


. ' They havea fund arising from internal taxes, and 
Auy wind that permits you to approach the fom fees; und are charged nominally with every 
coast, will carry you in; and at the anchorage, you. thing relating to commerce, and to the superintend- 
have only to avoid ‘he shoal of Turcuga. | ence of reads and harbors 
The district of Melip:lia is bounded north by! 4 4. a PAT sh-<} 
Y' A broad road exten.is round the south side of 
sah cet ee by ‘ey oat gh of se tt Cast the town, like the B vlevards in Paris, and sepa- 
y oe Oe te OF AMapocho, ane extenes west to! rates it from the suburbs, which are extensive and 
the Paciiic ocean. well built. There are several handsome churches 
The chief town, San Jose, commonly called Me-j/and convents in this Canada, or Boulevard, and a 
lipiila, is Deautifuily situated near the north bak | l.rge Canal carries a stream of water along the 
of the broad and rapid river of Maino, which fur 'south side of it. North from the principal square, 
nishes we means of Inrig«iing an extensive and well! a wide strect leads to the briige over th: Mapo- 
cultivated country. Tue road to Valparaiso formeriy cho, which is built of stone and brick, and stands 
passed through thistown. The wioledistrict is welij on nine lofty arches. ‘The view from it along tne 
settied, and bighly cultivated in wheat, barley, Esdian}! banks of th > Mapochy, aad cowards the Andes, 18 
corn, andvines. I. is wavered by the rivers Maipo' very pictur’ sgue; and the inhabitaats resor: to this 
and Mapocho; on the latter is situated the smali but! bridge, in the sums er af ernoons, to «joy the re- 
fiourisuim. town of Saivt Francisco del Mente, the! freshi ig aw from the mounte-ins. The river 1s 
environs of w) :ch, for a consiJerabie distange, are! broad aid shailow, and in the summer flows in se- 
a Vast garcea, inverspersed witb orchards and vise | veral channels, but in the spricg of the year, when 
yards. The convent of St. Francisco is endowed!swoilen by the melting of the snows, it rives to che 
with extensive possessions. A little below the! height of the arches; and has at times ove ‘flowed, 
town, the Mapocho falls into the Maipo; and nearjand Jaid haif the city under water. A dyke has 
the outlet of the latteris the bay ct Saint Antonio,! been built along the banks of the river, © provect 
ai 33 deg. SU min. south lat. It is open to the! the city from these indudations, I*is a solid wall 
north, aud very secure. | about five feet thick, with a parapet. : 
The district of Mapocho, occupies sn exter sive| For the ceclesiastical goverament of the citys 
plain at the foot of the Andes, being bounded|the town is ¢ivided into four cu-acies, vez. the 
on the north by Santa Rosa, south by the river’ Cathedral, Santa Ana, San Isidro, and San Lazaro: 
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The jurisdiction belongs exclusively to the bishop, | 
who is assisted by an ecclesiastical cabildo, com- 
posed of the canons, and presided by the pro- 
viso, who is the chief of the ecclesiastical court, 
and the director of the convent of nuns. There 
are seven nunneries, and seven convents of monks, 
jn Santiago. : 

The monks of San Juan de Dios have two large 
hospitals, one for men, with the church of San Juan 
de Dios attached to it, in the suburbs of the Canada; 
and one for women, annexed to the chapei of San 
Borja. These orcers have all vast,estates, both in 
lands, which they farm themselves, and which ars 
always well cultivated, and in mortgages, which 
they hold to a great amount. 

The district of Santa Rosa is separated from Al 
concagua on the north, by the river of Alconcagua, 
on the south it borders on the district of Mapocho, 
east, on the Cordilleras, and west on Quillota. Its 
capital, Santa Rosa de los Andes, is situated on 
the road from Santiago to Mendoza. ° 

The district of Rancagua is bounded north by 
the Maipo, which separates it from that of Mapocho, 
south by the Cachapoal, which divides it from Col. 
chagua, and it extends east and west from the 
Cordilleras to the sea. The capital of this district, 
Santa Cruz de Triana, commonly called Rancagua, 
is in 34 degrees south latitude, 26 leagues south of 
Santiago. It stands near the north bank of the 
Cachapoal, which, after its confluence with the 
Tinguiririca, takes the name of Rapel. This is a 
very fertile district, exporting grain and cattle, and) 
fruits. There are several gold mines which have 
been abandoned; but the silver mine of Copana is 
still very productive. 

The dis‘rict of Colchagua extends east and west 
from the Cordilleras to the sea, and from the river 


in the stream of Tutubin. The town of Bilboa, at 
the mouth of the Maule, is in this district. 

The district of Chillan extends from the Cor- 
dilleras, to the district of Itata, and bounds north 
on the Ista de Manle. The town of San Carlus is 
situated between the Longavi and the Nuble, and 
Chillan, the capital, between the Nuble and the 
Chillan, in 35 degrees 56 minutes south latitude, 
and 71 degrees 5 minutes west longitude. This 
town is well built, and is ornamente:! by several 
churches and convents. The moiks of Chillan own 
almost all the lands in this district, which is very 
fertile and productive. There is a manufacture of 
woolen cloths at Chiilan. 

The district of Itata borders east on that of 
Chillan, west on the sea, and north on the district 
of Canquenes. The fine river of Itata flows through 
this district. The chicf town of Itata is Cuelemu. 
Quirique is likewise situated in this distriet, which 
is famous for the excellence of its wire. 

Tie district of Rere extends from the Cordilleras 
to the district of Puchacav. It borders north on 
[‘ata, and south on the military frontier posts. The 
chief town is San Luis Gonzags, formerly known 
“sf the name of Buma Experanga, and Extancia del 

ey, 

The district of the Isla de La Laxa is comprised 
in the strip of land be'ween the rivers La Laxa 
and Bio-bio, and is surrounded by the Cordilleras 
of the Andes: it is very fertile and productive: 
Los Angeles is the chief town, and has a citadel, 
being one of the frontier posts. There are three 
passes in the Cordilleras from this distriet, Antuco, 
Villacura, and Cuinco, which are fortified against 
the Indians. 

The district of Puchacay borders, east, on that 








Cachanoal, on the north, to the districts of Curico 


of Rere, west, on Concepcion, south of the river 


| Bio-bio, and north, on the Itata. The chief towns 


and Maule, on the south. Colchagua is very fertile} in this district, are Huslqi and Florida. The 


and well cultivated; the principal export is wheat; 
some gold and copper have been found in this dis- 
trict. The warm mineral springs of Canguines are 


situated in the mountains of Colchagua, and are’ 


much frequented by the inhabitants of Santiago 
during the summer San Fernando, the capital, 
is Situated on the north bank of the Tinguiririca. 


The district of Curico extends from the Cordil-. 


leras to the sea. It borders north on the district 
of Colchegua, and south on that of Maule. The 
Villa San Jose de Buena Vista, more commonly 
known by the name of the district, is the capital. 

The disirict of Maule extends from the Cordil 
leras to the sea. It borders north on Curico, and 
on the south is separated from the Isla de Maule, 
and from Canquenes, by the broad and rapid river 
Maule. The banks of this river are covered with 
timber, and there is a ship yard at Bilboa, near its 
mouth. The entrance of the river is obstructed 
bya bar. Talca is the principal town of this dis- 
trict. There are still some lavaderos for gold in 
Maule; the mountain of Cliibats, near Talca, has 
-been very productive. 

The districtof the Isla de Maule extends from the 
Cordiileras, to the district of Canquenes. Iiis bound- 
ed on the north by the river Maule, and south by 
the district of Chillan. ‘he town of Linaras is si- 
tuated in this district, between the rivers Gutagan 
and Longavi, and the town of Parral is on the south 
of Longavi. 

The district of Canquenes extends from the Isla 
de Maule, its eastern boundary, tothe Pacifis ocean, 
it borders north on the river Maule, and south on 
the district of Itata. ‘The chief town, La Mércedes 
* Manso, commonly called Canquenes; is situated 





icouniry is rugged and mountainous, but produces 
‘good wheat and wine. 

Concepcion de Chile. This district borders east 
and narth on that of Puchucay, on the south it is 
bounded by the river Bio bio, and exiends on the 
west to the Pacific. The city of Concepcion was 
founded by Don Perdro de Valdivia, in the year 
1550, and was built in the valley of Penco; it was 
repeatedly destroyed by the Arancanians, and re- 
jbuilt by the Spaniards on the same spot. After 
the earthquake, in November, 1774, which laid the 
icity in ruins, the present city of Concepcion was 
ibuilt, about three leagues south of the former posi- 
tion, on the Mocha. This town is the see of a 
bishsp, whose jurisdiction extended from the river 
Maule, to the southern extremity of Cinle. There 
is a small town erected on the ruins of the former 
capital, called Penco. 

Talcahuano, in the bay of Concepcion, is situat- 
ed in 36 degrees 41 minutes 50 seconds; and in 66 
degrees 53 minutes 30 seconds, west longitude 
from Cadiz. This is the largest and most secure 
port on the coast of Chile; it is protected on the 
north by the island of Quiriquina. The channel 
between the north point of Quiriquina, and the 
point of Loberia, is the best entrance to this bay, 
and is called Boca Grande; the other channel, or 
Boca Chica, has sufficient depth of water; butashoal 
that runs out in a westwardly direction from the 
island, renders its approach more dangerous. The 
best anchorage is at the south western extremity 
of the bay, opposite the town of Talcahuano. There 
is good anchorage under the south side of the 
island of Quiriquisa. There is a chain of military 
posts, extending from the Pacific to the Cordilleras: 
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The first is Aranco, on the sea coust, where there 
is a small bay, a few leagues south of Talcahuano; 
San Pedro, on the south side of Bio-bio, opposite 
the towa of Concepcion. 

Talcamavida, a small fort; Yumbel, a fortress, 
with a small well built town; Mesavida, a fort; San 
Carius, atown defended by a fort. 

Santa Barbara, a fortress, situated in the passage 
of whe Cordilleras, by w':ich the Indians, called 
Pehuenches, pass into Chile to traffic with the 
Spaniards. The river B:>-bio was settled as the 
boundsry of the Arancanians, at the peace of 
Negrete. This river falls into the sea, in 36 degrees 
50 minutes, south la‘ itude. 

The territory eccupied by the warlike tribes of 
Arancania, is divided into four provinces, whieh 
they call Mel: Guatalmapu; it extends from 36 
degrees 50 minutes south latitude, to the river 
Totion, in 39 deyrees south latitude, and from the 
Cordillera de los Andes, io the Pucifie ocegn 
Tiese provinces are divided by lives, running 
north an?south. The first, Languen Mapu, or the 
district of sea, is Arancania proper, and is inhabited 
only by that warlike nation. The Spanish fortresses 
of Arsnco, San Pedro, Colcura, Tucapel, formerly 


stood iu this district: they were all abandoned at the | 
conclusion of peace, except San Pedro. The bay | 
of Aranco is a tolerable roadstcad, and the port of | 
Csruero, and the mouth of the river Canten, afford | 
shelter to the shipping on the coast. A chain of | 
mountains separates the dis*rict of Languen Mapu | 
from that of Leibun Mapu; which occupies an/| 
extensive plain, extending from the base of the) 


mouriains, in a westwardly direction, to Yuapire 
Mapu. The only town, or rather fortress, which 


Juana. They 
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from the Cordilleras to the province of the Cuncos, 
and extends north and south from the river Valdivig 
to the river Sin Fondo, in 44 degrees south latitude, 
The inhabitants of this district are called Outg 
Huilliches. The last divison extends south from 
the river Sin Fondo, as far as is known of the north. 
ern continent, and is inhabited by Huayguenes. 
The Svanish authorities represent this country as 
thinly inhabited, by a wandering, wretched, and 
barbarous people. 

The town of Villarica, on the Totten, has been 
abandoned by the Spaniards; and «he fort of San 
Jose of Mariguina was destroyed by the Indians. 

The fort of Cruseo, onthe river of ihe same name, 
is still occupied by the Spaniards. 

There are three missionary settlements, one at 
Totten el baxo, called San Francisco del Solano; 
one at Niebla, and one called San Antonio de 
Guanahbue, on the south bank of tlie river Callacalla, 
oras itis called by the Spaniards, the river Valdivia, 
There is a missionary settlement in the province 
of the Cuncos, and another twenty leagues to the 
east of the city of Valdivia, called Nuestra Senora 
de Pilar. 

There are several lakes in these districts at the 
foot of the Andes. The river Valdivia takes its 
rise from the lake of Guanegue; Rio Bueno from 
the lake of Ranco; at the head of the lake which 
gives rise to the river Chico, there are warm 
sulphureous springs. Expeditions have been sent 
from Valdivia to explore the lakes of Puyegue, and 
Llayguihue, and to discover the remaining inhabi- 
tants of Vellarica and Osorno, who are reporied 


‘to have taken refuge near these takes, after the 
‘destruction of their towns. 
the Spaniards now possess in this district, is Santa | 
were driven from the poris of) 


These expeditions 
failed in their object. The last party ascended the 
volcano of Ribahanco, but gave no particular ac- 


Miilapoa, Santa Cruz de Coz:; and evacuated the! count of that mountain. 


fortress of Purin, which was situated 15 leagues 
from the sea, and 40 leagues south of the Bio bio. 
They were forced to abandon the city of Imperial, 
which they had built on the banks of the river 
Canten, about 12 leagues from the sea. 





The district of Yuapire Mapu extends along the 
plain, at the foot of the Andes. Nacimiento, Mallien, 


Corve, Chacayco, Quechireguas, and Guangus, were | 
situated in this district. The Spaniards now occupy | 
only the fortress Nacimiento, on the south side. 


of the Bio-dio, between the rivers Bergara and 


Mehuin is a roadstead, situated in 39 degrees 


26 minutes south latitude, and 67 degrees 7 minutes 
$0 seconds longitude, west of Cadiz. 
frequented by small vessels, or by ships driven to 
jleeward of Valdivia by the south wind. It is formed 
hed 


; 


It is only 


the island of Silla and the point of Sembrados. 

The island of La Mocha is separated from the 
continent by a channel six leagues wide. The 
centre of the island is in 38 degrees 22 minutes 25 
seconds south latitude, and 67 degrees 45 minutes 
$0 seconds longitude, west of Cadiz. 
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Tubunlen. The missionary settlements on the river 
Maliao, and those on the Tolpague and Maguehue/} Mocha; one near the south east point, called the 
have been abandoned. | Anogadira, in six or seven fathoms: here there is a 
The district of Pive Outalmapu is situate in the good landing; the other is near English Creek, in 
Cordiileras de los Andes, and is inhabited by the thirteen fathoms. This island affords an abundant 
Peuaenehes, whose territory extends from the supply of wood and water, and is well stocked with 
jortress of Santa Barbara, and occupies the vallies | goats and horses. 
of the Cordilleras. This Outalmapu formerly ex-: The island of Santa Maria is separated from the 
tended from the river Maule, and the Pehuenches ' continent by a channel 4391 toises wide. The 
occupied the passes of the Maule Longari. A few centre of the island lies in 37 degrees 3 minutes 
stiil remain about the sources of the rivers Retamel, 41 seconds south latitude, and 67 degrees 22 
Renegado, and Alico. They now chiefly reside in | minutes longitude, west of Cadiz. There is a 
the valleys of Antuco, Vellacura, Cuinco, and about | harbor on the north side of the island and one on 
the sources of the river Totten. 'the south. The latter is the most secure, and 
The Huilli Mapu is the district of country south | possesses the advantage ofa safe landing at the 
of the river Totten from the Andes to the sea. It! Punta de Aguada, where supplies may be obtained 
includes the eastern valleys of the Cordilleras.| of water, woed, apples, quinces, celery and sorrel. 
The Hatliches divide this extensive Outalmapu; The Archipelago of Chiloe, with some incon- 
into four districts. The first is Totten, and extends | siderable settlements on the opposite shore, con- 
from the south bank of that river to the riverjstitute the province of Chiloe, which is attached 
Valdivia, and from the eastern side of the Andes to/ to the vice royalty of Lima. The Chilotes, as the 
the sea. The second district stretches along the inhabitants of this province are called, are of 
coast from the river Valdivia tothe Archipelago of | diminutive stature; and as far as my observa- 
Chiloe. The inhabitants ere called the tribe of |tions extended, the cold bleak climate of the south- 
Cuncos. The third district occupies the plains /ern hemisphere has the same effect on the growt® 


There are two anchorages on the coast of La 
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animals and plants, as that of the north. The 
sahabitants subsist principally by fishing; they 
navigate these stormy seas in piraguas. boats of 
ven and fifteen.tons, made of plank, bound together 
with twisted fibres, end the seams pitched over. 
qhe Robal abounds in the bays and harbors. Tf 
-s salted and sent to Lima, They manufacture 
excellent camblets, coarse woolen stuffs and 
oncbos, Which they dye with a great variety of 
colors. | Their principal trade ts in boards and 
Juinber, which they send to Lima, and receive 
fossil salt, brandy, herb of Paraguay, sugar, and 

ds. 
gat agro of Valdivia is situated on the south 
bonk of the river Vaidivia, about five leagues from 
thesea. It was founded by Don Pedro de Valdivia 
in 1552, and was desiroved by the Arancenians in 
1599 In the year 1639, the Dutch landed at this 
place, and attempted to rebuild tie town; but the 
decided hostility of the natives, forced them to 
abandon their purpose. The ensuing year, » Spanish 
squadron which had been fitted out to expel the 
Dutch, entered the bay of Valdivia. The town 
was rebuilt and fortified. It is now a frentier 
foriress, and is the presido for criminals, who are} 
transported here from Peru and Chile. It was 
attached, to the presidency of Chile, from whence 
it received an annual supply of money, ciothing, 
and provisions. An annual ship, supplied the 
inhabitants with sugar, the berb of Paraguay, 
brandy, and dry- goods; and carried off boards anit 
lumber. The settlements are extended to Rio 
Bueno, where they pasture some caitle, and raise 

veretables. 
The port of Valdivia is situated 39 degrees 49 





minutes 17 seconds south latitude, and 67 degrees 








19 minutes 15 seconds longitude, west of Cadiz 
The entrance is well fortified. The bay of Corral 
is the best anchoring ground. 

Qsorno was founded by Don Garcia, while go- 
~vernor of Vaidivia. It is situated in the Huilli 
Mapu, in 41 degrees south latitude, six leagues 
south of Rio Bueno, and en the banks of the river 
Canogas. This town was destroyed by the Indians, 
and the towns of Carel Mapu, and Calbuco, were 
founded by the fugitives. Osorno was rebuilt in 
1796, by the captain general O’ Higgins, and is now 
a flourishing settlement. The town of San Jose de 
Alcndia was built at the same time, in the plains 
of Molino, on the north bank of Rio Bueno, about 
ten leagues from Osorno. 

A road was opened from Valdivia, to the Archi- 
pelago of Chiloe, by the garrison of Valdivia, and 
4 party of Indians. They began at Raygue, and in 
& little more than three months, completed the 
Toad to the fort of Maullin, the last Spanish set le- 
mént on the continent, to the south, and situated 
©pposiie the north point of the Island of Chiice. 
The Island of Caylin, in 43 degrees 34 minutes, 
south latitude, opposite the lofty peak of the 
Corcobado, is inhabited by some few Spanish de- 
Scendants. 

The river of La Plata, called by the natives 
me Quasu, (Great Parana,) was discovered by 
pe: Spaniards, under the conduct of Don Juan Dias 

€ Solis, in the year 1516.* 


eee 





“The Portuguese claim the northern shore of the 
ver La Plata, by right of discovery, and the 
F Pomype authors are so very contradictory in their. 
dates of the first voyage to that river, as to make 
it doubtful to an impartial reader. They generally 
“sree, that the gold and silver which Sebastian 


ri 








The earliest establishment appears to have been 
made on its shores in 1526, by Sebastian Cabot, a 
Venetian navigator in the service of Spain; and the 
town of Buenos Ayres to have been first settled 
in 1535, by Don Pedro de Mendoza. After being 
twice destroyed hy the Indians, it was rebuilt in 
1580, and has flourished since that period. Buenos 
Ayres was at first annexed to the government of 
Paraguay, and afterwards made dependent upon 
the vice royalty of Lima, and the sudienza of 
Charcas. Inthe year 1776, the provinces of Bue- 
nos Ayres, Paraguay, and Cuyo, were united under 
the government of a vice roy. In 1778, the pro- 
vineces of Upper Pern: were added tothe vice ray- 
alty of Buenos Ayres. It extended on the north 
to the frontiers of the Rrezils, and to the vice 
royalty of Lima, where it bounded on the provinces 
of Carabaya, Cusco, and Chnueuito; and westwardly 
on the river Desaquaderoand the province of Arica. 
It included the district of Atacama, which extends 
along the Pacific ocean from Arica to the desert 
of Atacama. On» the west it was separated from 
Chile by the Cordilleras de Ing Andes; and extend- 
ed south tothe straits of Magellan. 

By the deetree of 1774, this vice royalty was 
divided into eight intendencias; each intendencia 
was subdivided into partidos, or districts. 

The intendancy of Buenos Ayres includes the 
iown of Santa Fe, situated between the river Salado 
and the Parana, in 31 deg. 46 min south latitude. 
Corrientes, situatec on the east side of the Parana, 
near its junction with the Paragus:, in 27 deg. 33 
min. south lat. The military government of Mon- 
tevideo, situated on north-east shore of the river 
of La Plata, in 34 deg. 54 min. 48 sec. south lat. and 
in 56 deg. 9 min. 15 see. long. west of Greenwich. 
The territory of the eastern shore of Uruguay, or 
Banda Oriental, together with the thirty towns of 
Guaranis missions, on the river Uruguay, which 
formerly belonzed to the Jesuits, and the territory 
of the Rio Negro, in Patagonia, which is occupied 
by a chain of military posts, extending from Luxan 
to the port of Rio Negro. Buenos Ayres, the 
capital, is situated in 54 deg. 25 min. 26 sec. south 





——- 


year 1526, had been taker from some Puriuguese 
adventurers, who were returning from Peru; and 
that in 1535, Pedro de Mendoza found a party of 
Portuguese on the northern shore of the La Plata. 
The Portuguese accounts attribute the first dis- 
covery and settlement of that territory to their 
countrymen, Alexis and Diego Gavica. In the year 
1680, the Portuguese formed a settlement on the 
northern shore of the river, and erected the fort 
of Colonia del Sacramento, directly opposite Bue- 
nos Ayres; the same year they were driven out of 
it by the Spaniards, but it was restored by the 
provisional treaty of 1681. In 1705, Colonia was 
again wrested from the Portuguese, and was restor- 
ed to them by the peace of Utrecht, in 1715; where- 
as, Montevideo and Maldonado were not settled 
by the Spaniards until the year 1724. Colonia 
was besieged and taken by the Spaniards in 1762, 
but was again given up by the treaty of Paris, of 
1763. The Portuguese were not entirely driven 
trom theiz possession on the northern shore of the 
river until the year 1777, and the right of terri- 
tory has remained a subject of dispute ever since. 
Commissioners have been appointed, and have fre- 
quently met; but have not been able to settle the 
claims of their respective courts. To the long 
residence of one of these unsuccessful commis- 
sioners, Azara, we owe an excellent work on the 
zoology of these countries. 


; 
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Jat. and in 58 deg. $1 min. 13 sec. west long. It {districts of Yampsraes, Tomina, Peleya, and Oruro, 
is the see of a bishop, and includes thirty-four} Charcas is an archbishoprick, and contains fourteen 
curacies. vicarages. The capital, Chuquisaca, called also 
The principal articles of export from Buenos}ba Plata, is situated in 19 degrees 25 minutes.— 
Avres are hides, tallow, horns, skins, bark, vecuna{ This intendancy abounds in minerals, salt, sulphur, 
wool, copper, and the precious metals. Buenos | &c. 
Ayres is supplied with salt from the salt lakes inj The intendancy of La Paz extends, north, to 
Patagonia, by annual caravans. the provinces of Carabaya and Cusco, in the vice 
The intendancy of Paraguay extends, on the/royalty of Lima; south, to Charcas; west, to the 
north and eastern bank of the river Paraguay, to | provinces of Chucuito, and Arica, and on the east, 
the river Corrientes, which falls into the Paraguay, | is bounded by the government of Moxos, and the 
and to the mouth of the Jaura, in 16 deg. 34 min. |intendancy of Cochabamba. The districts of this 
22 sec. south lat. On the east, to the Brazils. On/jintendancy are Sicarica, Pacages, Omasuyos, (to 
the south, to the river Parana, from its confluence which isannexed theisland of Titicaca, in the lake of 
with the Paraguay, to the river Guasupraro, which | Chucuiio,) Laricaxa, Chulumani, and Anolabamba 
falls into it a little to the west of the town of Can-| The bishoprick of La Paz comprehends thirteen 
delaria. Thence the line runs to the mountains of/Vicarages. La Paz, the capital of this intendancy, 
Sants Ana, including the towns of Candelaria, Santa jis situated in 16 deg. 50 minutes, south latitude. 
Ana, Loreto, San Ignacio Mini, and Corpus. This,The chief produce is the Peruvian bark, and an 
intendancy embraces the districts of Candelaria | herb called cocoa, which the Indians and Creoles 
Santiago, Villarica, Curuguati, and Villareal.— chew, and are very fond of. It is an article of ex. 
Paraguay is the see of a bishop and includes twelve | port to the other provinces. 
vicarages. The exports from this intendancy are; The intendancy of Cochabamba extends, on the 
sugar, cotton tobacco, and the herb of Paraguay,/north, to the government of Moxos; south, it is 
commonly called matte, from the calabash in which , bounded by the intendancies of Charcas and Potosi; 
it is served. The two last are the principal arti-| west, by Charcas and La Pz; and east, by the 
cles. iriver Paripiti, which separates it from the govers. 
The capitsl town, Assumption, is situated in 25. ment of Chiquitos. The districts of this intendancy 
deg. 16 min. 46 sec. south latitude. | are Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Valle Grande, Mezque, 
The intendancy of Cordova extends to the dis. | Elisa, Arque, Tapacari, Hayopaya, and Sacaba— 
trict of Tucuman on the north; west, tothe inten- The bishoprick of Santa @ruz de la Sierra, com. 
dancy of Buenos Ayres; and on the east is bounded prehends three vicarages, and four curacies.— 
by Paraguay. It includes the districts of Mendoza, Cochabamba is the most fertile of all the inten. 
San Juan, San Luis, and Rioja. 'dancies, and is called the granary of Upper Pers. 
The town of Cordova is the capital, and is situat-' Orepesa, the capital, is situated in 17 degrees 2 
ed in 31 deg. 15 min. south lat. Mendoza is situated | minutes, south latitude. 
on a river of the same name, at the foot of the! The military government of Chiquites extends, 
Cordilleras, in 33 deg. 31 min. 17 sec. south lat. | north, to the mountains of Tapacures, which divide 
The pincipal articles exported from tis inten-/it from Moxos; south, to the mountains of Zamucas; 
dancy are grain, fruits, wine and brandy. The; west, to the district of Santa Cruz de la Sierra; 
bisboprick of Cordova includes 8 vicarzges. {and is bounded on the east by the lake Xarayes. 
The intendancy of Saltaextends, on the north, This government is inhabited principally by Is. 
to the district of Tarija in Potosi; on the south toidians. There are some missionary settlements 
Cerdovs; west, to the Cordiileras; and east to the among them. 
grand Chaco. The districts of this intendancy are} The military government of Moxos is very exten- 
Tucuman, Santiago del Estero, Catamarca, Jujui, sive. Separated from Cochabamba by the Cor- 
Neuva Ovan, and Puna. Saita, the capital, is situat- dilleras, it extends south to Chiquites, and east to 
ed 24 deg. 50 min. south lat. ‘the frontiers of the Brazils. It is divided into 
San Miguel, the chief town of the district of three districts; Moxos, Baures, and Pampas: and 
Tacuman, is situated in 27 deg. 10 min. south. The is inhabited by the tribes of Raches, Sirionos, 
principal trade of this intendancy consists of horses | Solostros, and Juracares, among whom are some 
and mules. | missionary settlements. 





The intendancy of Potosi extends, on the north, ! 
to the districts of Yampsrses and Tomina in 
Chercas; south, to the cis'rict of Jujui in Salta. Ir 
reaches west to the Pacific ocean; and is bounded 
on the east by Cochabamba. The districts of this 
intencancy are Porco, Chayanta, Cuicas, Tarija, | 
Lipes, and Atacama, which las« is separated from 
the province of Arica by the river Loa, and from 
Chile by the desert of Atscams. The precious 

etals constitute the principal exports from this 
intendancy. Potosi, ‘he capiisl town, is situated 
on the north side of the celebrated mountain of 
that name, in 19 dez. 50 min. south lat. and 66 
dez. 16 min. west long. Frem the year 1736 to 
3800, the tenths from the produce of the mines in 
Poiosi, amounted «o 18,618,917 dollars. 

The intendancy of Cuareas, sometimes called 
the presidency of Charcas, from being the seat of 
a royai audienz:, or supreme court, extends, north, 
to the imiendancy of La Paz; south, to Potosi; west, 
to ihe Desaguadero; and east, to ihe intendancy of 
Cochabamba. This imtendancy compreheads the’ 








lin the river of La Piata. 
ithe north shore, is not far from the capes, and is 


Tiere are several small karbors and roadstesds 
Moldonado, situated on 


said to be the best port of the river. Tae next, 
the port of Montevideo, is exposed to the soutt- 
west winds, which sweep over the plains of Bué- 


}nos Ayres, and blow with incredible violence. 


There are several iaconsiderable roadsteads be- 
tween Montcvideo and the Exsenada de Barragas, 
the first good harbor on the south-western shore 
of tbe river. This port is easy of access, and 1s 
protected on every side. The only objection t0 
ships iying there, in preference to the insecure 
roadstead opposite the town of Buenos Ayres, 5 
the low swampy land which surrounds Barrags; 
and readers the roads always bad, and in the winter 
almost impassable. There was a deduction of fout 


and a half per cent. from the duties on goods ianc- 
ed at this port, in order to defray the expense 
transportation io Buenos Ayres. 

There is a small stream about two miles belo¥ 
Buenos Ayres, which is navigable to Baracc 
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rally two stories high and are built with terrace 
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From hence lighters convey the cargoes to the 
- roads. 

ote anes of this creek is obstructed by a 

bar, and during the prevalence of westwardly 

winds, there is not water enough for the lighters to 
ass. This circumstance often occasions great 

detention in loading. 

The tides extend a great distance up the river, 
but their duration depends upon the winds. Indeed 
the currents are so very uncertain and run with 
such rapidity, that it is advisable to heave the log 
with alead attached tothe line. 

The city of Buenos Ayres is built on the south 
shore of the river, and extends along the bank! 
nearly three miles. The streets interesect each | 
other at right angles, dividing the town into solid 
squares of 150 yards each. Whe houses are gene- 


roofs. The city is defended by a fort, and is 
ornamented by convents, nunneries, churches, and 
the buildings formerly appropriated to the royal 
monopolies. The population of Buenos Ayres and 
of the adjacent country was estimated at about 
70,000 souls. 

The climate is healthy and temperate. The 
northerly winds, when moderate, last for several 
days, and have the effect of the Sirocco on the 
feelings. ‘Vhen violent, this wind seldom lasts 
longer that twenty-four hours, shifting to the south 
and southeast with rain and thunder. These storms 











are invariably terminated by a Pampero, or south- 


west wind. The west and west north-west winds |sufficient for their own consumption: 
ishore of the river of the Uruguay, including the 


blow with great violence, but are not frequent. 
During the prevalence of the southwestwardly | 
winds, the atmosphere is remarkably dry, and the 
electric fluid requires very great activity. On 


parts of Spain and Portugal; but at Buenos Ayresy 
where fuel is so scarce, this drying quality in the 
air enables the inhabitants to burn in their furnaces 
and kilns, the flesh and bones of animals. Sheep 
were formerly dryed, stacked, and sold at two dol- 
lars and a half the hundred for these purposes. 

From the mildness of the climate, and the 
abundant pasture afforded by the extensive plains 
of Buenos Ayres, the cattle originally brought from 
Spain have become so numerous, that they furnish 
the chief support of the inhabitants; this is, per- 
haps, the cause of the miserable state of the interior 
of this country. It is not uncommon to see a pro- 
prietor of a league square of land, owning several 
thousand head of cattle, and sheep, and horses, 
living in a miserable hut, and having the bare neces- 
saries of life. His house is covered with hides; his 
furniture is made of the same materials. His yard 
is enclosed by a few stakes, bound together with 
thongs; and he may be seen, with his herdsmen, 
seated by a fire, cutting off slices of beef from a 
spit stuck in the ground, and eating it without 
bread or salt. 

In the vicinity of Buenos Ayres there are some 
very productive farms; and wheat and corn are 
raised in great abundance by simply scratching the 
ground with a wooden plough, and harrowing in 
the grain by drawing over it a hide filled with 
earth; even in the centre of the plains there are 
Some spots cultivated in grain, but the distance 
from a market, prevent their raising more than 
The eastern 


shore of La Plata, abounds with cattle, and most 
of the inhabitants are shepherds; where the land 
is Cultivated it bas been found very productive, 


passing the low ridge which skirts the river, the|and this territory was the most valuable of the 


eye extends over an immense plain, spotted with | 
a few settlements and enclosures of the cylindrical 





opuntia, Which attains agreat height in this climate. 


Orchards of peach trees are cultivated to supply | 


intendancy of Buenos Ayres. Paraguay is an 
agricuitural province; and the domestic manufac. 
tures supply all the wants of the inhabitants. The 
effects of the government of the Jesuits is still 


the town with fuel. The trees are planted very /felt in this country. The people generally receive 


close to each other and are kept low, so as to 
resist the force of the winds, which tear up larger 
trees. 

The uncultivated plains in the vicinity of the 
city are overgrown with the wild artichoke. This 
wood grows with such luxuriance, that in the great 
Scarcity of fuel, it is used to heat stoves and ovens. 

These plains or pampas extend one hundred and 
sixty leagues in a west course from Buenos Ayres. 
They resemble very much the steeps of the south 
of Russia. Both exhibit the same boundless, un- 
broken expanse, the same fertility of soil during 
the rainy season, and dry parched appearance in 
the heat of summer; the total absence of trees; the 
Streams few, flowing with a sluggish current and 
brackish to the taste; the lakes and ponds of both 
encrusted with salt. This mineral efflorescence 
on the surface of the soil in some places giving it 
the appearance of being covered by a hoar frost. 
The character of the inhabitants adds to the resem- 
blance. The Querandis or Indians of the pampas 
are Nomades, iiving in temporary huts and tenis 
on the borders ef the rivers; and when they have 
exhausted the pasture on one spot, roving with 
their herds and flocks to wkere it is abundant. 
The small dear of the pampas resembles the 
antilope of the steeps; and the spur winged Thegel 
$Common to both. On these plains animal putre- 


the rudiments of education, and are very subordi- 
nate to their leaders. ‘They were organized into 
regiments of militia, and it is said that Paraguay 
can bring into the field upwards of 40,000 men. 
Many of the provinces of Upper Peru, possess 
mines; and the population is divided beiween the 
wealthy proprietors, the speculators, and those 
who work in the mines; and here is to be found all 








the corruption and misery which are inseparable 
from this species of gambling. 

Cochabamba, and some other provinces, are 
agricultural, and the inhabitants are active and 
intelligent; during the time Upper Peru was in the 
power of the royalists, the spirit. of the revolution 
has been kept up in these provinces by the Guerillus 
of Cochabamba. 

In the city of Buenos Ayres, property is equally 
divided; there are no very iarge proprietors, no 
entailed estates, and but little proper’y in mort- 
main; the inhabitants are generally well informed, 
and their intercourse with foreigners has given 
them habits of industry. 

There is very hitle mixture of blood in Buenos 
Ayres, and ihere are only three casts: the Creoles, 
Indians, and negrocs. Notwithstanding, this port 
was for someiime the entreport of the. African 
trade; very few slaves remained at Buenos Ayres, 
and the goverament has been able to emancipate 





faction scarcely goes on at all. On the borders of 
the rivers, and in low wet places, the entrails of 


animals putrefy, bat on the high land, animal 
substances will dry up. This is the case in some 


them without any serious injury to society. 

Previous to the late revolution, the means of 
education were withheld from the Creoles, It is 
true that there were colleges at Cordova, Chu. 
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quisaca, and Santiago de Chile, where the studen 

was taught Latin,* law, and theology; but they were 
prohibited from reading any book that could 
enlarge their views, or give them an idea of their 
civil or political rights. Every work that bore 
the stamp of genius was prohibited by the inquisi 

tion. 

It was considered sinful to read any book marked 
with the censure of the church, and was deemed 
an act of piety to denounce any one who was known 
to possess such a work. 

When this restraint was removed, they read 
eagerly the theories of speculative politicians, anc 
the controversies and attacks on the Christian re- 
ligion, published at the commencement of the Frenc' 
revolution; they saw the monstrous absurdity of 
the doctrines which had been taught them, and 
they too often stopped there, and became sceptics 
in religion and in politics, wild, and theoretical; 
their legislators were ignorant of the principles of 
political economy, and the common maxims of the 
science of legislation. 

In the first government, the executive and legis- 
lative powers were vested in the deputies of Bue- 
nos Ayres; next, in an assembly of all the depuiies 
from the chief towns. This assembly transferred 
their executive powers to a junta of three, and 
styled themselves the sovereign assembly, declar- 
ing the executive and magisirates subordinate to 
them; the executive refused to acknowledge their 
sovereignty, and published an es:itute or provi- 
sional constitution. By this constitution, onemem- 
ber of the executive resigned his office at the ex- 
Piration of every six months, and no one could act, 
as president, for a longer period. ‘he new mem- 
bers were to be elected by an assembly composed 
of the municipality of the representatives of the 
towns, and of a considerable number of citizens 
elected by the people of the capital, according to 
the manner to be hereafter prescribed by this go- 
vernment. The government formed a high court 
of appeal; they decreed the liberty of the press, 
and the security of individuals from illegal arrest. 
These decrees have been renewed by each succes- 
sive government; but the people of these countries 
never have enjoyed the freedom of the press or 
individual security. This junta took the title of 
the superior provisional government of the United 
Provinces of the river of La Plata, in the name of 
Ferdinand the seventh. Pamphlets No. 1, contains 
the constitution and the decrees. Shortly after 
this estitute was publishec, the assembly was dis 
solved; after dissoiving another assembly, this go- 
vernment was abolished, and a supreme direcior 
chosen. The congress afterwards assembled and 
confirmed this form of government, and the same 
men who voted to deprive the president of the 
first junta of all distinctions, and whose fears were 
excited by his having an escort of twenty-five 
dragoons, have vested the supreme director wit! 
regal power, and have given him « guard of three 
hundred select cavalry. 

In all these changes the people have borne but 
little part. In a capital, containing upwards of 
50,000 inhabitants, not more than five or six huc- 
dred have ever voted; and the town meetings which 
generally decided the change of rulers, and often 
the form of government, were rarely composec of 





*The practice of the law in these countries ws 
not, as in the United States, an open appeal to im 
partial justice; but the art of multiplying acis and 
procrastinating a suit, until the favor of the judge 


ae 
more tha two or three bundred; sometimes o} lesg 
than one hundred persons. Since the commence 
ment of the revolution there has been a constant 
struggle for power between the capital and the 
provinces. 

Buenos Ayres has hitherto maintained the gg. 
cendancy, froxo the superior intelligence of the 
inhabitants, and from having within itself the 
means of carrying on the war; the duties on imports 
aid exports furnish the principal resources of the 
government, and the leaders of the revolution are 
for the most part citizens of Buenos Ayres. The 
provinces are governed by a commander appointed 
by the executive of Buenos Ayres. Paraguxy first 
revolted from this dependence on the capital, and 
from the commencement of the revolution to the 
present day has been governed by its own chiefs: 
they are not at war with Buenos Ayres, but have 
00 connexion nor hold ary communication with 
that government; they too have tried « great many 
political experiments, and their present form of 
government is copied from the ancient Roman: it 
consists of a senate, and two consuls. Frances, 
the principal leader in the revolution, is said to 
govern that country despotically. As in Buenos 
Ayres, the constitutional restrictions have been 
forind a feeble check to the arbitrary exercise of 
military power. 

The inhabitants of the eastern shore of La Plata 
have refused to submit to the capital, and have 
successfully opposed the arms und negociations of 
Buenos Ayres: their character is represented as 
\arbulent and daring, but they are warlike and 
enthusiastically attached to their leader, Artigas, 
who contends for independence, both from the go- 
vernment of Spain and from that of Buenos Ayres. 
No government has ever been organized on the 
territory of the eastern shore, owing to the dissen- 
tians between the capital and the provinces; the 
people of Peru have no: taken a very active part 
im the revolution, and many Creoles were to be 
found in the royal armies; the influence of the 
clergy contributed for sometime to this state of 
tings; by the Spanish laws, the high offices in 
the convent were divided alternately between the 
“uropean and the Creole monks: the church being 
the only road to preferment open to the Creoles, 
they crowded into it; but this alternative balanced 
their influence. The European monks, sent from 
Spain, vere chosen from among the most zealous 
aad intelligent; and from the pulpit and in the con- 
fessional chair successfully inculcated the doctrines 
of divine right, and of uxqualified submission to 
ihe king, and above all, of implicit belief in the 
infalibility of the clergy. 

The government of Buenos Ayres abolished the 
alternative, and banished some of the most intole- 
rant of tle European monks and clergy. ‘The 
Creoles who have taken orders, are enthusiastic im 
savor of the revolution, and have been highly use- 
ful to that cause in the interior provinces. The 
influence of the clergy in the city of Buenos Ayres, 
appears tobeatanend. The condi:ion of the peo- 
ole of Chile is different from t:.at of any other of 
the Spanish colonies; the country is, for the most 
part, in the bands of large proprictors, who let 
out their lands to tenants, upon the conditions of 
personal service, and of the payment of a moderate 
rent in produce: asthe landlord may, at will, dr.vé 
the tenant from his farm, or augment the rent, 3c- 
cording to the increased value, the farmers are 
deterred from improving their houses or land, and 
content themselves with raising whet is necessary 





was secured by bribery or influence. 


to pay the landlord, and to subsist their families’ 
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most of the large estates are grazing farms, and | of La Paz, but, being without fire arms, or ignorsn; 
the personal services of the tenan‘s, consis‘s prin of the use of them, they wererepuised with grea 
cipally in tending the cattle; they are expected, /loss; afer a hopeless contest of three yeurs, they 
nowever, at all times to be reacly to obey the orders | were defeated by the combined armies of Buenos 


of their landlord. Many of these estates are|Avres and Lima. Tupac Amaru, who had been 


entailed, and alt of them encumbered with some proclaimed Inca, fell into the hands of the con- 
legacy to the church: more than half the property | querors, and, together with the principal leaders 
jn Chile is in mortmain. With few exceptions, of the revolt, was. put to death with the most cruel 
the clergy have been opposed to the revolutions in| torments. This decisive action put an end to the 
each of the disiricts. In Chile thereis aregiment| insurrections of the Indians of Peru, and these 
of militia cavalry, well mounted, and armed with | colonies remsined tranquil until the sudden inva- 
Jances: these regiments are under the control of sion of the English in 1506. 
«he colonel, and have, in every instance, followed| Sir Home Popham, aware of the disposition of 
him to the field, and fought for the cause he/his government to obtain a footing in the Spanish 
espoused. Unfortunstely, this country has been | colonies, and weil informed of the defenceless state 
divided into violent and irreconcilable faciions, by | of Buenos Ayres, determined to make an attack up- 
two powerful families. The Carreras and Larrains, | on that city; instead of returning direct to England © 
both equally anxious to liberate their country from | from the Cape of Good Hope, he entered the river 
the yoke of Spain, and both using every means it; La Plata, and to the astonisiment and consterna- 
their power to obtain the command. tion of the inhabitants, general Berresford landed 
In Lima there has been no revolutionary move-|a few miles below the city of Buenos Ayres, and 
ment. The landed estates are in the hands of large} with two thousand men. ‘The vice roy Sobremente, 
roprietors, and are culiivated by slaves; they aré€| was panic struck; arms were distributed to the 
fearful, that any attempt to change the form of go-| militia, who, ignorant of their use, ran out without 
vernment, would be attended by a loss of their pro-! order to look at the enemy, and general Berresford 
perty, and from the great number of blacks and‘ marched into the city and took possession of the 
mulattoes in this vice royalty, the contest would citadel without opposition. Don Juan Martin 
probably terminate in the same manner as the re-! Pueyrredon was the only officer who, at the head 
yolution of St. Domingo. lof a company of hussars, harassed the enemy’s 
Buenos Ayres and Chile have.been virtually | march. 
independent for the last eight years, and the effect| Sir Home Popham returned to England with the 
npon the character and condition of the pevple,| fleet, and general Berresford did every thing that 
has been highly beneficial, The human mind ap-|could be expected, from a brave and generous 
pears to have risen with elasticity, from the weight | commander, to reconcile the inhabitants, and to 
of tyranny which had so long oppressed it, and to} secure his conquest. These officers had calculated 
have improved rapidly in the arts, is knowiedge, | only the faciliiy of surprising the town, and had 
and in all the comforts and enjoyments of lite;| overlooked the difficuity of keeping possession of 
these are benefits which will not be surrendered! an enemy’s country with a small force, at so great 
without a desperate struggle. Their forces are|a distance from their resources. The inhabitants 
numerous, well organized, and disciplined; and/ were irreconcilably opposed to the British. The 
were the provinces united, they possess the means! chevalier de Liniers, a French emigrant in the 
of defending themselves against the efforts both! service of Spain, passed over to the eastern shore 
of Spain and Portugal. ‘Their dissentions and| of the river, and excited the inhabitanis to arms; 
ambition, render them, in the opinion of some, un-| and the vice roy, who had fled io Montevideo, 
worthy to be free; but let us recollect, that the} assembled a small force, the command of which 
virtues which adorn society, and brighten the page| was given to Liniers; he crossed the river, and was 
of history, are the offspring of freedom and science; | joined by all the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, who 
and that when a people have been, for ceniuries, | could escape the vigilance of the British sentinels. 
kept in subjection by ignorance and superstition,; The English commander, being summoned to 
the first effort to burst their fetters, wili call into! surrender the town, signified his determination 
action the most violent of the human passions, and| to defend himself io the last extremity. General 
hurry men to commit the greatest excesses. The! Liniers, at the head of his irregular forces, imme- 
course of such a revolution, will be too often| diately commenced the attack, and soon drove the 
stained by cruelties and crimes, and will almost garrison into the fort, where they were forced to 








inevitably terminate in a military despotism. From 
the mild and intelligent character of the Creoles 
of South America, there is every reason to hope, 
that when emancipated from Spain and relieved | 
from these present difficulties, they will follow the| 
bright example of the United Siates, and establish | 
& government of laws. 

From the year 1580, when the city of Buenos 
Ayres was permanently settled, until the year| 
1778, the history of these countries comprises only | 
& series of domestic vexations from the despotism 
of vice roys, of privations from monopolies and 
commercial restrictions, and of sufferings from 
Wars foreign to their intercsts. In the year 1778, 
the Indians of the provinces of Upper Peru, made 
#0 inefitctual attempt to shake off the Spanish 
yoke; they assembled in great force and under the 
command of ‘Tupac Amaru, a descendant of tie) 
Incas of Peru, plundered and destroyed a great 
Many small towns; they twice laid siege to the city 

Sur. To Vou. XVI, 








capitulate. 

The British general officers were sent, on their 
parole, to Luxan, a small town twelve lesgues from 
Buenos Ayres, and the rest of the prisoners were 
marched into the interior. 

The emancipation of the Spanish colonies, ap- 
pears to have been a favorite project of Mr. Pitt. 
The ex-Jesuit, Don Juan Pabio Viscardi Gusman, 
a nativé of Arequipa, and an enthusiast in favor of 
the liberty of America, hud frequent conferences 
with that minister, and his answers to a series of 
enquiries presented to him, give a favorable view 
of ihe facility with which a revolution might be 
effected in thatcountry. He afterwards published 
in London, an eloguent appeal to his countrymen, 
exhorting them to shake off the yoke of Spain. 
During the administration of Mr. Adams, some 
proposals, on this subject, are said to have been 
made to our government by the British ministry, 
which were not acceded to, In 1797, a dispogi. 
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tion to emancipate their coun'ry was manifested 
by the inhabitants of the Caraccas, and was encou- 
raged by general Picton’s proclamation, issued 
from the isiand of Trinidad. 

In 1801, Mr, Pitt’s eagerness to open this mar. 
ket to the trade of Great Britain, induced him to 
gid the untimely and ill-planned expedition of 
Miranda, and it sppeared, at the trial of sir Home 
Popham, that the administration had countenanced 
the attack on Buenos Ayres, 

From the little opposition experienced by the 
British troops on this expedition, and from the fa- 
eility with which Buenos Ayres had been occupied, 
the plan of emancipating these colonies appears ‘o 
have been relinquished, and the conquest of all 
the Spanish possessicns in America determined 
upon by the British cabinet. This change of poli. 
cy may be inferred from comparing the proclama- 
tion of sir Thomss Picton, published at Trinidad 
by order of Mr. Dundas, minister of his Britannic 
majesty for foreign affairs, dated 26:h of June, 
1797, and the instructions given in 1807, to gene- 
rails Whitelock and Crawford. The former en- 
courages the inhabitants “to resist the oppressive 
authority of their government;” and declares, that 
‘they may be certain, whenever they are in that 
disposition, to receive all the succours to be ex. 
pected from his Britannic majesty, be it with forces, 
ov with arms and ammunition, to any exteni; with 
the assurance that the views of his Britannic ma.- 
jesty go no further than to secure to them their 
independence, without pretending to any sove 
reign'v over their couniry, nor even to interfere in 
the privileges of the people, nor in their political, 
civi!, or religious rights.” 

The instructions of the right honorable Mr. 
Windham, secretary at war, to generals Whitelock 
2nd Crawford, were in a different spirit. The firs: 
was to proceed, with the forces under his com- 


mend, to the river of Plata, and to take possession. 


of Buenos Avres, in the name and behalf of his 
Britannic majesty. He is ordered not to intro- 
Ccuce into the government any alteration, except 
in the appointment of individuals whose change 
should be found necessary; nor to give any assu- 
rance that they shalinot be given up to Spain at 
the conclusion of the present war. 

General Crawford was to proceed to the river 
of L« Plata, subject to the orders of general Whiie- 
lock. ‘Thence, «sit was suppased that his forces 
would not be required after the reduction of Bue 
nos Ayres, he was directed to pass round Cape 
Hiorn, and take possession of Valparziso, He is 
ordered to discourage ail hopes of any other change 
in the condition of these countries, than that of trans 
fervring their dominion to the crown of Great Britain. 

The generals on the A.lantic and. Pacific, are in- 
structed to establish aline of military posts across 
the continent. Their operations are limited sirict- 
ly to these puints, whatever prospects of easy con- 
quest may be held out from the defenceless state 
ef Peru, ss an untimeiy movement might defeat 
the ultericr eperations intended agamst those 
countries. These instrucuions are to be found 
among the ofiicial documents annexed to the re- 
port of general Whitelock’s trial, published in 
1808 

The foilowing extract from general Whiielock’s 
defence, will show the effect of this policy upon 
the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres; and will give the 
opinion of the commanders of that expedition, with 
respect to the means of defence. 

“Jt was known that the people were divided 


fnto factions, aud that various cauges had rendered | 
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a large proportion of the inhabitants ripe for re. 
volt; and great numbers were anxiously looking to 
a separation from their mother country, as the 
only means of availing themselves of the natura] 
advantages of their loc:] situation. Ii was there. 
fore naturally concluded, that people who fee] 
themselves oppressed rather than protected, as ex. 
cluded by restrictions, founded upon a narrow and 
selfish policy, from many commercial advantages, 
would gladly change their government; and if it 
were once established in a military post in the 
country, the above causes would make it easy to 
open an extensive intercourse with the inhabitants, 
and new channels for trade and commerce. 

It was supposed, that the character of this coun. 
try,* for liberality and good conduct towards those 
who came under our dominion, insured us the 
good wishes of the greater part, and the co-opera. 
tion of a large proportion, at least, of the commu. 
nity. The public hopes and expectations were 
raised to the highest pitch, and no suspicion ex. 
isted that it was possible for the greatest part of 
the population of South America to entertain any 
other than a just feeling of attachment to our go. 
vernment; still less, that it was possible that sucha 
rooted antipathy could exist against us, as to justify 
the assertions, (the truth of which has been proved 
to demonstration) that wehad not, when I arrived in 
South America, among the inhabitants, one single 
friend in the whole country. Whether the opinion 
of the illustrious statesman,t now no more, who 
had so frequently turned his thoughts towards 
South America, had led him to contemplate the 
propriety of establishing military posts there, or 
the co-operating only with those who would gladly 
have followed the example of North America, and 
availec tlemselves of our assistance, in establishing 
their independence, I have no means of knowing; 
but, experience has shown, that any course of pro. 
ceeding than that last mentioned, even if most suc- 
cessful, and almost in proportion to success, must 
have had the effect of placing us at a greater dis- 
tance, than even from our ultimate objects, those 
of friendly intercourse and trade with the country. 

It is supposed in my intructions, that after effect. 
ing my first object, 1 might safely part with a pro- 
portion of the force under my command, and re- 





tein only about eight thousand, which, it was 
supposed must, in any case, in addition to such 
troops as I might raise in the country, be am- 
ply sufficient to conquer and keep possession of 
the country; for such had been the misrepresenta- 
tions to government upon this subject, ‘that it was 
supposed, that a considerable force of this descrip- 
tion might with safety be established. I was di- 
rected, as the court will have observed, to use pre- 
caution as to the raising of this local force; and 
particularly to take care, that one-third of each 
rank of officers should be British, and to select tle 
description and classes out of which it was to be 
frame’; but, subject to these precautions, it was 
conceived, and so stated in my instructions, that 
much aid might be derived from this source towards 
securing his majesty’s possessions in that quarter, 
and avoiding, at the same time, the necessity of too 
large a demand on the regular forces of this coun- 





try, (use the very words of the instructions, 
such, as the court will have seen, was the impres- 
sion in this country, on my appointment to the 
command. What was the actual situation of the 


country on myarrival? 
— —— x. 


x 
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[ naturally resorted to the very able and cxpe- 
rienced officer who commanded at Montevideo, 
and who had diligently employed himself in acquir- 
ing every possible information upon this subject. 
J found that in the course of his operations against 
Montevideo, and after its capture, he had every 
reason to. believe, that the people were, without 
exception, inimical to us; that previous to the sur- 
render of Montevideo, he could place no confi- 
dence in any information he received, and that, 
afier its capture, a sullen silence pervaded every 
rank. But ‘he also found reasonsto believe, that 
however inimical they were to us, they were still 
more so to their present government, for upon re- 
ports arriving at Montevideo, which afterwards 
proved false, of the abolition of the court of au- 
dienza, the setting sside of the king’s authority, 
and’not hoisting the Spanish colors, those who bad 
appeared hos‘ile and inveterate, now pressed him 
toxdvance a corps to Buenos Ayres, and as<ured him 
that if he would acknowledge their independence, 
and promise them the protection of the English go- 
vernment, the place would submit. : 

The party in power were mostly all natives of 
Spain, in the principal offices of church and state, 
and devoted to the Spanish government. The se-| 
cond party consisted of natives of the country, with 
some Spaniards settled in it. The disposition of 
the mother country had made them most anx- 
jous to shake off the Spanish yoke, and though, 
from their ignorance, their want of morals, and 
the barbarity of their dispositions, they were totally 
unfit to govern themselves, they aimed at fullowing 
the steps of the North Americans, and erecting 
an independent state. If we would promise them 
independence, they would instantly revolt agains‘ 
the government, and join us with the great mass 
of the inhabitants. The next consideration was 
our giving up the footing we had in South Ameri- 
ca, On thissubject many important considerations 
presented themselves. First: The situation of the 
country, and the nature of our instructions, It 
was supposed from the information received by 
government, that the country wou!d be conquered 
and kept in subjection by 8000 troops, which was 
considered asa large force; but the information 
received by goversment upon this subject, mus‘ 
have been founded in ignorance of the true state of 
the country. I found, on my arrival, that the re- 
Bistance we should have to contend with, far ex 
ceeded every calculation; noi a single friend had 
we in the country, on the contrary every inhabi 
tant was determined 'oexert his individual strength. 
Upon this subject, I rely upon the experience of 
sir Samuel Auchmuty, who stated that double the 
number of troops 1 have mentioned would be re 
quired to conguer and keep possession of the country.” 
On the return of the vice roy Sobremente from 
Montevideo, the people refused to receive him, 
and wished to proclaim Liniers. That officer 
appeased the tuimult and reinstated Sobremente in 
his command. The cabiido, however, deposed him 
as soon as they heard of the approach of another 
British expedition, and gave the command to Li- 
niers. They then despatched a deputation to Spain, 
in consequence of which Sobreinente was recalled 
and Don Szntiago Liniers appointed vice roy of Li 
Plata, 

The advanced guard of the second expedition, 
under the command of sir Samuel Aucimuty, land. 
ed on the eastern shore of the river of La Plata, 
and laid siege to Montevideo. Soon after batteries 
were opened, a breach was made, and the place 


| 

Whitelock, arrived in the river of Plata, on the 9th 
of May, 1807, and after remaining at Montevideo 
until the arrival of general Crawford’s division, the 
British army proceeded up to Buenos Ayres; gene- 
ral Whitelock, following the example of general 
Berresford, landed his troops below the town, and 
experienced incredible difficulty in the transporta- 
tion of his artillery over the low swampy lands 
which skirt the borders of the river. 

The country people were.decidedly hestile, and 
none could be prevailed upon to serve as guides 
or to procure cattle for the army. The columns 
mistook the road and the men were almost famished 
when they arrived before the town. The want of 
proper accommodations for his troops, and the 
dread of the rainy season, induced general White- 
lock to order an immediate attack. During the 
march of the British troops from Ensenada, the 
inhabitants of Buenos Ayres recovered from their 
first panic; and dispositions were made to defend 
the town by cutting ditches across the principal 
streets, placing the militia on the flat roofs, and 
secr:*ing the entrance of the houses. 

Sir Samuel Auchmuty, who commanded one 
column of attack, entered the upper part of the 
town, and after a sanguinary conflict, drove the 
Spaniards from the square, and took possession of 
the plasa de ‘oros, a large circular building, where 
the bull fights are held. This position commands 
the wholetown. General Crawford led the column 
which entered the lower part of the town; he met 
with little opposition, until he had advanced with- 
in a few hundred yards of the fort; suddenly a 
tremendous fire was opened upon the column from 
the windows. Bombs and grenades were showered 
down upon the ranks from the roofs of the houses; 
without petaras, scaling ladders, or even axes, the 
troops in vain endeavored to break open the doors; 
and general Crawford, after losing half his force, 
without being able to make any effectual resistance, 
retreated into a large church, where he defended 
himself'for some time; the church was exposed to 
the fire of the fort, and he was at length compelled 
to surrender at discretion. This decided the fate 
of the expedition. 


General Whitelock was informed of the capture 
of general Crawford’s columns, and it was intimat- 
ed to him, that if the attack continued it would 
be impossible to protect the prisoners frum the 
rage of the people. Finding that the object of the 
government could not be accomplished, he entered 
into a treaty with Liniers, by which he agreed to 
evacuate Montevideo, and the territory of the river 
of La Piata, provided he was permitted to re- 
embark his troops. These conditions were im- 
mediately conceded, and the British forces aban- 
doned the shores of La Plata. 


The expedition under general Whitelock, assist. 
ed by the disposition of the people, might have 
secured the emancipation of these colonies, but 
was not adequate to transfer their dominion to the 
crown of Great Britain. 


Tie revolution in Spain changed the destination 
of astill more formidable expedition fitted out by 
Great Britain, and intended for the final conquest 
of these colonies. Monsuer de Chasne, an emissir 
of Nepoleon, arrived in Buenos Ayres in 1808. The 
vice roy, Liniers, laid his despatches before the 
audienza, and the cabildo, and Monsuer de Chasne 
was sent off. He afterwards feil into the hands of 
veneral Elio, and-afier experiencing the most crue} 
treatment, was sent back to Buenos Ayres, from 





taken by assault. The main body, under general 











}whence he was conveyed as a prisoner to Cadiz. 
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The viceroy, Liniers, issued about this timeapro-, The, first scheme cf the revolutionists was formed 
clamation setting forth the state of the peninsula | upon these pretensions. 
and exiorting. the people to remain tranquil, and| They proposed to deliver up the country to the 
to follow the fortune of the mother country, what-! princess Charlotte, expecting to retain the ad. 
ever might be the issue of the present contest; the} ministration in their own hands, and intending, at 
wt ree _ yt by ae Srerest of Spain. et ot via fortanate period, to assert their entire 
an adress to the Americans, they say, it is nol} mdependence. 
mony gry for you to be Spaniards, uniess whatever ‘They despatched an agent, with their proposals, 
e the event of f.riune, you also belong to Spain./to Rio de Janeiro. The princess accepted their 
General Elio, who had been appointed military /offer, upon condition that they should admit a 
governor of Montevideo, had secretly excited the | Portuguese garrison into Buenos Ayres. As this 
ne pcan ae the ~~ shore hy revolt a i measure oe defeated the plan of the revolu- 
e authority of the vice roy. He now accused | tionists, the negociation was dropped. 
Liniers of treason, refused to obey his orders, anc; The first revolu:ionary movement in the vice roy 
formed a junta in Montevideo, on the model of| of La Plata, was made in La Paz; and a junta wa 
] $ 
the provincial government in Spain. The arrival! formed in the capital of that latentbenen, ak the 
of Goyeneche, who left Madrid as the emissary of} plans of the provisional juntas of Spain. 
Murat, and afterwards accepted acommission from{ The vice roy of Lima resolved immediately to 
the junta of Seviile, to proclaim Ferdinand the| suppress this party, and despatched Goyereche, at 
seventh in South America, contributed to agitate|the head of a large force, into Upper Peru. Le 
the public mind, and to encourage the spirit of re-| Paz was taken, and the members of the junta, with 
volution. Che people were invited to take part with |some of the principsi citizens, put to death—the 
the dissentions of the chiefs, and were called up- | first example of the exterminating fury with which 
on for the first time to think and to act. Goycneche |Goyeneche conducted the war in Upper Peru. The 
landed at Montevideo, where he appreved the con- failure of the plan to transfer the government to 
cuct of general Elio, and assured him, that the the princess Charlotte, obliged the leaders of the 
ec of a junta would be highly acceptable to- revolution to adopt more decisive measures. Their 
ci aap air Tie Cat ec were a — it =~ —— 
vaity iniers; inces| that every means would oe used to frustate them. 
through which he passed, on his way to Lima, he! Their pv Anes obliged them to act with promptness 
EME i esshed see osenraasd oF the crrar to xhoes anene, soumieitcaea ab ms aphecaeinele 
an: ani " avmMyV i> to cneck em, was followe an open deciafa- 
sent against the junta of La Paz, and conducted the tion on their part. He was ss Monee ordered 
War ugaimst that province in the most Sanguinary /to resigr his command; and after a short struggle, 
and impohiic manner. | and a vain appeal to the peuple, was obliged to com- 
_ Notwithstanding the central junta of Spain had | ply. Immediately upon his resignation, a meeting 
been recognized by Liniers, and through his influ-; of the principal inhabitants was held in the towa- 
ence by the people of Buenos Ayres, that govern-. hall of Buenos Ayres. In this assembly the bishop, 
ment ct Be to the accusations of his enemies and whose ryt had hitherto been unbounded, 
superceded the only man, whose popular character Ventured to oppose the current of public opinion; 
and services to the staie, could have preserve this, but his authority was no longer sacred; and his 
colony from immediate revoit. _assertions, that the last Spaniard who remained in 
On the arrival of the new vice roy, Cisneros, America, ought. by right to-gowers the county, 
Liniers was strongly solicited to retain the com.| ¢x¢ited such universal indignation, and drew upon 
mand. The military offered to support him; and | him such a torrent of abuse, that he retired to his 
hopes were entertained by the patriots, that the| Palace, confounded anddismayed. 
impolicy and injustice of the Spanish governmeat,| THis assembly still wishing to temporize, created 
would drive over to their party this able and po- # Provisional junta, and named the ex-vice roy 
lar leader. But Liniers, who appears to have | President, but the peuple who had felt their power, 





} 


acted throughout with chivalric honor, disappoint-. refused all compromise, and on the 25th of May, 
ed their hopes, by privately withdrawing himself] 1810, a junta was elected from the Creoles of 
from the solicitations of his friends, and the per | Buenos Ayres, and took possession of the com- 
secution of his enemies. mand, amidst the wniversal acclamations of tue 


* he saith eople. 
a not a the character or abilities . aiaes exertion was immediately made to extend 
ecessar DS iri : : y 
ae ng aoe ketes” ppt! Pies OF the the revolution to the imterior provinces; and troops 
poops err. Be cree of free trade, | were despztched to favor the patriots in Peru and 
extorted from this vice roy in 1809, increased their | Paraguay 
5 a CO ty ete gt po the ignorance and | The on.chee roy and fiscals endeavored’ to coun- 
superstition which their allevian | . rea inital 
eae pie. ‘ens Gua cestis ce hee bean | tersct this plan, and maintained a correspondence 
i ee eth stat § away; whi “| with the Spanish authorities in those provinces; 28 
dekedios sot wept ae enh ton age }soon as this coaduct was known to the government, 
; Z Invasion, With- : j - 
out any assistance from the mother country jours eng onser ypcingt nae piel _ oe se 
veaict teadadeiabic te thes ot +h Y> BaV€' veyed on board an English cutter, chartered to 
ET StFERgt and resources. | transport them to the Canaries. The royal «udienza 
Shortly after the news of the seizure of the rov 


ali wes at the same time dismissed, for contemp of 
family reached the Brazils, manifests were publish-| the junta; and the cabildo, chiefly composed of 


a , _ ; ‘ 4 » . . 
ed by th Infant Don P cro, and by the princess| Europeans, having, in a secret meeting, sworn 
Charlotte, the sister of Ferdinand the seventh, and allegi 


isance to th : in. t members 
the consort of the present king of Portugal, setting| were banished els Kade plenary terete that no 
forth their right to the Spanish dominions in Ame-' Eur, pean should hold any public office under the 
rica. They were accomp:nied by letters addressed | government of Buenos Ayres 
to the vice roys, and governors of provinces, and ves 


s ; , The count de Liniers, whahad retired to Cordova, 
were circulated from Mexico to Buenas Ayres.—' assembled a smail force, and determined to oppose 
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the progress of the revolution in the interior. Be- 
fore he had time to strengthen himself, his party 
was attacked and totally defeated by the troops of 
Buenos Ayres; and he, with the bishop, the governor 
of Cordova, and four of the principal officers, fell 
into the hands of the victors, 

Either from the personal enmity of his judges, or 
from fear of his popularity and extensive influence, 
which made it equally dangerous at that early stage 
of their revolution, to banish or to imprison him, 
it was resolved in the junta, that Liniers and his 
accomplices should be put to death, except the 
bishop, whose sacred character protected him. 
They were met on the road to the capital by a 
military commission, and were shot, after being 
confessed by the bishop, who was forced to witness 
the execution of his friends. 

The expedition to Upper Peru was conducted 
by a commission; Castelle was the member selected 
for this important command; he was one of the 
earliest and most distinguished leaders of the re- 
volution from the junta of Buenos Ayres. 

The Indians were emancipated from the most 
oppressive services; the auxilliary army, hailed by 
these unfortunate people, and by the Creoles, as 
their deliverers, soon occupied the whole territory 
of the vice royalty; and the towns were invited to 
elect deputies to represent them in the congress, 
about to be held at the capital. 

In the mean time, the dissentions natural to a go- 
vernment composed of one numerous body, broke 
out and produced those factions which have since 
divided their councils, and distracted the state. 
They originated in the personal animosities of the 
president of the junta,* and of the secretary of 
state;t a man of violent temper, ardent in his love of 
liberty, and too conscious of his superior abijiues 
too brook controul. As the secretaries had a right 
to deliberate and vote in the junta, he was enabled 
to oppose the president in al) his views, and 
obtained a decree depriving him of all distinction, 
except that of his presidency when sitting in junta. 
On the arrival of the deputies from the provinces, 
they were admitted unto the provincial govern- 
ment, and the spirit of party was augmented by 
this accession of numbers. As they had been re- 
ceived contrary to the opinion of the secretary, who 
contended that it defeated the intention of the 
election, which had been to form a deliberative 
body, the president found no difficulty to procure 
the secretary’s banishment; he was sent on mission 
to England, and died on his passage. 

The members.of the opposition, unable to resist 
the president’s party in the junta, determined to 
establish a club in the city; and by uniting the most 
fictious of the military and citizens, controul the 
measures of government. Aware of the probable 
effects of this combination against him, the pre- 
sident had recourse to the most violent and un- 
justifiable measures to destroy it. On the morn- 
mg of the 5th of April, 1811, three regiments, 
devoted to his interest, were drawn up in the prin- 
cipal square of the city. ‘Vhe corporations were 
assembled, and the petition was presented to them 
from two or three hundred peasants, who, in the 
name of the people, demanded the banishment of 
the members and officers most inimical to the pre- 
sident. The corporation, awed by the military, 
reluctantly complied; the obnoxious persons were 
banished, the club abolished, and a number of the 
citizens thrown in prison. 

Chis impolitic measure was the commencemen! 


Qe 





et 


of those violent changes, which have so frequently 


retarded the progress of the revolution. The 
leaders of the army of Peru, which was now 
encamped on the frontiers of the vice royalty of 
Lima, declared against the revolution of 5th April, 
and threatened to turn their arms against its 
authors. It was thought a necessary measure of 
precaution on the part of the junta, to introduce 
discord among the chiefs; and their dissentions 
finally occasioned the entire defeat of that army, 
at the battle of Hualqui, when the royalists and 
patriots mutually accused each other of breaking 
an armistice. The news of this disaster,- whici 
well nigh proved the ruin of their cause, was re- 
ceived with joy by the reigning party in Buenos 
Ayres, who only saw in it the destruction of a 
formidable rival. | 

The junta of Buenos Ayres had neglected to 
occupy the important place of Montevideo, at the 
commencement of the revolution, and the Spanisls 
marine, which, with equal oversight, had been per- 
mitted to leave Buenos Ayres, rendezvoused there, 
and commenced hostilities against the junta; they 
harassed the commerce on the rivers, and bluckad- 
ed the ports of Buenos Ayres. 

On the arrival of general Elio, with the appoint- 
ment of captain general and vice roy of these pro- 
vinces, he withdrew the blockade, and made an 
attempt to get possession of the command, either 
as vice roy, or as president of the junta. 

His proposals were treated with contempt by 
the government of Buenos Ayres; and he, shortly 
after, despatched « small squadron to the Parana, 
in order to destroy some vessels belonging to 
Rueuos Ayres, which were stationed there for the 
protection of the trade. This was effected, and 


‘the blockade renewed. YVYhe British admiral did 


not consider the authority of the vice roy sufficient 
to establish a legal blockade; and came down in 
person, from Rio de Janeiro, to insist upon the 
inviolability of the British flag. Afier some negocia- 
tions with general Elio, he gave orders to the com- 
mander on this station, to protect the entrance of 
British vessels into aJl the ports of the river of 
La Plata. The blockade became, therefore, of mo 
effect; and the squadron was employed in ravaging 
the coast; but returned, from time to time, to 
bombard the city. 

During these attacks, the Europeans in Buenos 
Ayres were harassed and mortified. ‘The un- 
married were banished; and those who remained 
were subjected to the most vexatious and humiliat- 
ing regulations. 

In the midst of these transactions, the inhabitants 
of the eastern shore of the river La Plata, had been 
excited to revolt against the European authorities 
in Montevideo, and as general Elio ws particularly 
disliked by them, this was easily effected; they rose 
en mass, defeated the royslists at Pudras, and drove 
them within the walls of the town. 

A small regular force was immediately despatch- 
ed to aid their operations, and that town was 
blockaded by land. 

The expedition against Paraguay had failed of 
its object, and had served only to irritate the 
inhabiten(s of that province; and although they 
shortly afterwards expelled their European magis- 
trates, snd established @ provisional junta, they 
have constantly refrsed all connexion with Buenos 
Ayres. Geners! Elio, alarmed at the spirit mani- 
fested by the people of the eastern shore, and 
pressed by a besieging army, sent deputies to 





#f), ”% : 
You Cornelio Savedra. +Moreno. 


| Buenos Ayres to solicit peace; offering to reiurn to 
Spain, and stipulating that the town of Montevideo 
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should send a deputy to the congress of Buenos 
Ayres, provided it was suffered to remain inde- 
pendent of the junta. The news of the revolution 
in Paraguay, wiich was received at the same time, 
prevented the government of Buenos Ayres from 
Ignorant of the inten- 
tion of the chiefs of that province, and presuming 
that they would unite in the eommon cause, they 
insisted upen the unconditional surrender of Mon- 
General Elio then applied for assistance 
to the court of Brazils; that cabinet, in hopes to 


acceding to this proposal. 


tevideo. 


realize teir favorite project, and to obtain posses. 


sion of Montevideo, immediately granted his re- 


quest, and 2,500 men were ordered to pass the 
froniiers, In consequence of this measure, thesitua- 
tion of Buenos Ayres became alerming,; from the 


State of their discipline, the defeat at Hualqui 
proved a total dispersion of that army; and tie 
forces of Lima successively occupied La Paz, 


Potosi, snd Cochabamba. 


The Portuguese troops advanced rapidly to the 


relief of Montevideo, and great discontent reigned 
in the capital. In this state of affairs it was thought 
advisable, that the president should proceed to 
Peru, in order to collect their scattered forces, 


and by his presence restore the confidence of the 
inhabitants of the provinces, not yet occupied by 
the enemy. He consented to this arrangement, and 
appointed to the command of the garrison, during 
his absence, those men who had served under him 
in the revolution of the fifth of April, and of whose 
He had 
scarcely left the capital before a town meeting was 
assembled, which deposed him. They then named 
an executive of three,* and declared the assembly 
In their eagerness | mander in chief, dismissed, and appointed one of 


attachment and fidelity he felt secure. 


of deputies a deliberative body. 


to change, they neglected to secure themselves 


against the abuse of power. 


They entrusted to the executive the right of|counter revolution. 


‘ith that government, in consequence of which, 
their troo>s evacuated the territory of La Plata. 

The people of the eastern shore, who dreaded 
the vengeance of the royalists, to which they had 
Seen shamefully abandoned, deserted their homes, 
drove off their cattle, and followed Artigas, their 
favorite leader, to the other side of the Uraguay, 

Shortly after the return of the atmy from Monte. 
video, an unsuccessful attempt was made by the 
regiment of pairicians, to effect a revolution, and 
to re-establish their former colonel, the first pre. 
sident of the junta. Although eahandoned in the 
moment of execution, by the officers who had 
excited the revclt, they were not reduced, ‘until 
after a bloody conflict. 

As soon as it wes known in Spain, that general 
Elio had concluded a treaty with Buenos Ayres, he 
was recalled; and his successor, general Vegodet, 
who arrived with reinforcements, recommenced 
hostilities against the revolutionary government. 
The command of the army of Buenos Ayres, was 
entrusted to a member, Don Manuel Sarratea, of 
the executive, who crossed the river at Santa Fe, 
and again invested Montevideo. 

A government so constituted as that of Buenos 
Ayres, without restrictions, and without responsi- 
bility, could not long command the confidence of 
the people, or exist in harmony. : 

The citizens were oppressed, and the rulers 
were entirely taken up with their own privaie 
animosities and disputes. These dissentions, as 
usual, soon extended their effects to the armies 
before Montevideo. The inhabitants of the eastern 
shore, separated their forces from those of Buenos 
Ayres; and the latter caballed against their com- 


their own choice. The Europeans saw, in these 





disorders, a favorable opportunity to effect a 
A plan was formed to obtain 


enacting their own laws, and permitted them to) the watchword, by surprising the patroles, to seize 


frame a constitution for their own government. 


The legislative assembly proved ‘an intolorable 


restraint upon an executive furnished with such 


powers, and a pretext was soon found to dissolve 


that body. 


The first act of the new government of Buenos 


Ayres, had been to concludea treaty with general 


Eiuio, by which it was agreed on the one part, that 


the troops should be withdrawn from the siege 
of Montevideo; and that that place, including the 
eastern side of the river of Plata should remain 
under the Spanish authorities; on the other part, 


thai the trade of Buenos Ayres should not be) 


molested, and that the Portuguese forces should 
retire to their own frontier. 
Ayres, the conditions of this treaty were fail. fully 
executed; and the territory of the eastern shore 
Was immediately evacuated by their troops. 





On the part of Buenos | 
|\September, 1812, an obstinate engagement took 
‘place, which, from the active co-operation of the 
Ge-| 


on the barracks, and favored by a descent from 


the squadron of Montevideo, get possession of the 
city. 

This conspiracy was discovered on the eve of its 
exectition, and thirty of the principal conspirators 
were tried and execnted. 

In October, 1812, deputies arrived from the 
inierior provinces to form a congress at Buenos 
Ayres; but differences arising between them and 
the executive, the assembly was dissolved on thei 


‘first session. 


The remains of the army of Peru, had retired 
before the victorious troops of Lima, until the 
want of means to continue their retreat, forced 
them to make a stand at Tucuman. On the 24th 


inhabitants of Tucuman, ended in the total defeat 


neral Elio, who had discovered the intextions of| of the royalists. 


the court of Brazils, had been induced to conclude, 


Owing to the dissentions of the government, the 


this treaty from fear of so dangerous an ally. But| army of Peru was left without the means of advanc- 
the commander of the Portuguese army, who had|ing, and could not profit by their success. The 
been made a party in the treaty without being| discontent became general, and the party opposed 


consulted, declared that he could not act until he 
received instructions from his court; and proceeded 
to fortify himseif in Maldonado. WHaving failed in 
this attempt to obtain possession of Montevideo, 
Without which it was impossible to retain any pari 
of the eastern shore, the Portuguese court sent an 
agent to Buenos Ayres, and conciuded an armistice 





*Chicana, Surratea, Passos were the members 
chosen upon this occasion. The secretaries of this 


junta, were Rivadavia and Peves. 








to the government, siezed the opportunity to effect 


‘a revolution, 


The military, so often the instrument of faction, 
again lent their aid, and a new executive was #) 
pointed by a cuabildo abiento, or town meeting: 
Succors were at length sent to the army of Pert, 
which enabled gen. Belgrano to advance, and attack 
the royalists at Salta; in this action, fought ™ 
February, 1815, the Spaniards were defeated with 
great loss; and Belgrano foliowing up his victory, 
took Salta by assault, and captured general Trista®, 
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with the remains of the royal army. The pt?! 


Aware of the importance attached by Great Britain 


goners were released on their parole, which th¢y{to the trade of these colonies, and expecting to 
immediately violated, and were again incorporate¢ |derive preat advantages from opposing the com- 


sntio the army of Goyeneche. This general had 


mercial spirit of that nation, to the jealous colonial 


commanded the royal army in Peru, since th€|policy of Spsin, they sent an agent* to London; 


memorable invasion of La Paz; but being forced t° 
evacuate the territory of Buenos Ayres, by the 


and even willing, at that time, to secure the fa- 
vorable mediation of the English court, by grant- 


approach of the victorious army of Belgrano, he jing any privileges, they are said to have instructed 


was recalled by the vice roy of Lima. 


their agent to declare, that Buenos Ayres would 


The vice royalty of La Plata, was again freed jrather be governed by a foreign prince, than submit 
from enemies, and the deputies from the provinces |unconditionaliy to Spain. 


and towns, once more assembled ai. Buenos Ayres. 


The same policy induced them to yield to the 


They assumed the tiile of the sovereign assembly,|solicitations of the English minister at Rio de 
and conferred that of supreme executive power|Janeiro, who was desirous of adjusting the differ- 


upon the former superior government, which was 
composed of three persons.* They declared the 
sole right of making laws to be vested in the 
assembly, and the executive to be responsible to 
them for its acts. 

One of the first decrees of the sovereign assem 
bly, manumitted the offspring of slaves born after 
February, 1813, and emancipated all siaves that 
might be brought into the territory of La Piata, 
afier that period. 

The slave holders were called upon for every 
third slave, which were enrolled in the army of the 
republic; on this occasion many of the inhabitants 
voluntarily manumitied their slaves, upon condi- 
tions of their serving during the war; and two regi 
ments, called liberty, were formed of them: they 
are oficered by whites. 

Commissioners were sent by the assembly into 
Upper Peru, to examine into, and report on, the 
siate of those provinces and of the army. 

Towards the close of the year 1813, the arms 
of Buenos Ayres met with serious reverses. ‘The 
general of their forces in Upper Peru was induced, 
by false intelligence, to attack the army of Lima, 
although advantageously posted at Vilcapugio, and 
was defeated with the loss of ail hisartiilery. Being 
pursued by the enemy, and eager to repair his 
iosses, he risked a second engagement at Ayuma, 
under the most unfavorable circumstances, in which 
he was again defeated, and forced to retire below 
Salta, with the remnant of his army. 

The garrison of Montevideo, had received sup 
plies and reinforcements froin Spain; and although 
they had been defeated im a sortie against the 
besieging army, it was apprehened that a junction 
might be effected at Santa Fe, of the victorious 
army of Lima, with the disposable force in Muon- 
tevideo. The royal squadron having the command 
of the river of La Plata, rendered this movement 
very practicable. 

The party in power seized this opportunity to 
strengthen the government. They represented to 
the assembly, that an executive of three persons 
could not exert the energy and despatch called for 
by the present perilous situation of the state; and 
proposed to vest the authority in one person. 

This proposai was warmly discussed in the as- 
sembly; but the military declaring in favor of the 
change, a supreme director was appointed. The 
assembiy was prorogued during the pleasure of 
the director; and a council of seven, calied the 
Permanent council of the sovereign assembiy, were 
chosen to assist him. 

The general who had commanded in Peru, was 
superceded, and orders given to his successor, to 
Collect the scattered remains of that army, and to 
fortify himself in Tucuman; whilst they determined 
to direct their whole force against Montevideo. 


— 
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ences between Buenos Ayres and Montevideo; and 
had expressed a wish, that the former should ac- 
knowledge the regency of Spain, accept the con- 
stitution, and send deputies to the Cortez. Com- 
missioners were sent with proposals to Montevideo; 
out the vice roy, who now contemplated the ap- 
proaching fall of Buenos Ayres, and considered 
this measure as a proof of their weakness, refused 
to receive or treat with them. This result had 
been foreseen by the government, and great exer- 
tions had been made to fi! out a squadron, which 
might give them the command of the river; some 
stout merchant vessels had been purchased, which 
were armed from the batteries of Buenos Ayres 
and Ensenada, and manned bv foreigners; and this 
feet, immediately on the return of the commis- 
sioners, appeared off Montevideo. This measure 
did not excite much alarm in that place; it was 
supposed that armed merchantmen would prove 
an easy conquest to national ships; and a squadron 
was immediately despatched to attack and destroy 
them. 

The event did not justify this opinion of their 
superiority. To their astonishment and dismay of 
the prarrison of Montevideo, who witnessed the 
action, the national squadron was entirely defeated, 
two only esc-ped into port, and the :emainder fell 
into the hands of the patriots. The vice roy find- 
ing himself pressed by superior forces, both by 
land and water, now condescended to solicit a 
peace, which he had but afew days before rejected 
with contemp'; but the government of Buenos 
Ayres retaliated his conduct towards them, and 
refused to receive his commissioners or to open his 
despatches. He was soon after reduced to the ne- 
cessity of treating with the general* of the besieg- 
ing’ army. 

It was agreed that the government of Buenos 
Ayres should acknowledge the regency, and send 
deputies to Spain; the town of Montevideo was to 
be given up, the garrison to be sent to Spain; two 
thousand men to march out with their arms, field 
pieces, and ammunition; and to be encamped until 
‘he conditions were carried into execution. 

Whilst this treaty was pending, disputes arose 
hetween thetroops of the garrison, and the armed 
citizens, who were violently opposed to the capitula- 
‘ion. 

The vice roy finding it impossible to suppress 
these commotions, which threatened the destruc- 
tion of all parties, ordered the gates tobe thrown 
open, and admitted the army of Buenos Ayres. 
The two thousand men were permitted to march 
out with the honors of war; and it was at first sup- 
posed that the articles of the capitulation would 
be adhered to. They were soon undeceived, the 
general of the besieging army published a pro- 





*Uon Manuel Sarratea. 





Pena, Perez, and Alverez, jonte, 


*Don Carlos Alvear. 
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clamation, in which he declared, that having enter- | follow, wat they considered a nobie example, by: 
ed the town before the capitulation had beensigned,/ were restrained by their natural timidity; whe, 
by either party, exposed to a ruse de guerre, and} the captain general, on some slight denunciatio, 
to the risk of being attacked, he considered Mon-/arrested three of the principal inhabitants of 
tevidee to have been surrendered at discretion to! Santiago, Ovalle, Roxas, and Vera. 
the arms of Buenos Ayres. The vice roy was; Ovaile and Roxas were sent to Lima; but Ver, 
furnished with a vessel to carry him to Spain, but/a native of Santa Fe, in the vice royalty of Bueno; 
the garrison, consisting of sixfthousand men, were) Ayres, feigned himself sick, and from the cast). 
sent prisoners of war to Buenos Ayres. The per-|of Valparaiso, where he was confined, incited th, 
sons and property of the inhabitants were respect-' Chileans to reclaim their countrymen, and to pro. 
ed. test against this act of oppression; which -he re. 
To the honor of Buenos Ayres, they have used / presented, as the prelude to a general persecy. 
their victories with moderation, notwithstanding | tion of the Creoles. He excited their fears to suc} 
the irritation which existed between the royalists a degree, that they gathered courage from despair, 
and the patriots, and that the former have fre-;and addressed a strong remonstrance to the captai, 
quently disgraced themselves by massacres in cold | general, which alarmed him, and induced hin tp 
blood, and by the barbarous treatment of their;recall those gentlemen, whom he had accused of 
prisoners, the troops of Buenos Ayres have never treasonable practices, and of forming plans to . 
sullied their arms by these sanguinary measures,}parate the colonies from the mother country. 
not even in retaliation. | These acts of weakness, on the one part, and o! 
Montevideo had been defended with the utmost | firmness on the other, decided the revolutios. 
obstinacy for nearly four years, and not less than Encouraged by their success, the people declared 
seven thousand persons perished during the siege,| themselves openly, in the hopes of freedom, eve: 
principally by famine and disesse; the victors ac-| family feuds were forgotten; all the Creoles of dis. 
quired seven thousand stand of arms; five hundred (tinction in Santiago united, deposed the captain 
pieces of artillery, and a profusion of warlike stores.| general, and instituted a provisional governmen, 
An amicable arrangement was made with the inha-| which acknowledged and acted in the name of the 
bitants of the eastern shore, and the troops were! authorities of Spain. 
withdrawn in order to reinforce the army of Peru.| They soon, however, assumed a bolder tone, and 
It had been determined to destroy the fortifica-ja congress was assembled, which go*erned in the 
tions of Mentevideo, which are formidable, from the |name and behalf of Ferdinand the VII. 
place being situated on a very narrow peninsula./ On the 1st of April, 1811, the day appointed 
It may be considered the key of the river of La/ for the election of the members for the czpital, a 
Plata and consequently of the whole vice royalty; | attempt was made by some Europeans, to restor: 
and once in the possession of an enemy, particularly | the ancient government; an engagement took place 
of a maritime power, they couid not expect to wrest! in the principal square, which ended in the total 
it from them; nor could they defend it long against! defeat of the royaiists. The captain general and 
s regular force. ithe royal audience, were implicated in this cor. 
Moreover in the present unsettled state of the spiracy; and, in consequence, were banished the 
country, it would prove a powerful engine of faction, kingdom and retired to Lima. 
and the mititary governor of Montevideo might; In the congress, party spirit soon mingled with 
dictate to the government of Buenos Ayres, or in- | all their debates; the provinces of Concepcion, com- 
volve the country in acivil war. The artillery plained that they were not fairly represented, and 
and stores were to have been moved to Tucuman, the affairs of the government were neglected, in 
to whic! point the armies might retreatin the event / the animosilies anc mutual agctisations of the mem- 
of a formidabie and irresistible invasion, obliging bers. 
them to abandon the coast.* The command of the artillery was in the hands 
Fhe Limanean army, which had advanced as far of an European, who was supposed to be a partize 
as Sal‘a, on receiving intelligence of the fall of of the princess Charlotte, of Brazils. The Creoles 
Montevideo, retired preceipitately upon Potosi;the dreaded the power and influence of this man, and 
commanders of that army, led on by the hope of the three brothers, Carreras, resolved to make # 
forming a junction with the troops of Montevideo, ‘effort to wrest from him, this important command 
and of investing Buenos Ayres, in two instances, The eldest, who was a major in the regiment of 
abandoned the strong positions of Oruro and Potosi, grenadiers, had distinguished bimself on the first 
which secured to them the possession of Peru; and of April, and wasa great favorite with the soldiery 
advanced towards the plains of Tucuman. The They chose the hour of the siesta for the attack, 
first had weakened his army by leaving garrisons and at the head of sixty grenadiers, surprised the 
mn the towns, and particulariy in Orepera de artillery barracks, and seized the commander. 
Cochabamba, the capital of the most fertile and After this actian, some reform was made in t)¢ 
populous of the mterior provinces. ‘representation, and the congress commenced bus- 
The present commander, to avoid this fault of ness, by inviting all who were inimical to the pré- 
his predecessor, to which he attributed his defeat sent order of things, to retire from the kingdom 
m Tucuman, left his rear and flank unprotected. They rendered the clergy inimical te the cat? 
and exposed to the attacks of the Indians and of independence, by forbiding them to receive ay 
cavalry of Cochabamba, which harassed his retreat.' money from their parishoners, for the performsncé 
The revolution of Chile, partook, in some degree, of their clerical duties; assigning a moderate sa/a°y 
of the distimctions which mark the character of that to the curates in lieu of fees. They passed an 3‘ 
people. manumiiting the future offspring of sizves; 3° 
The Creoles of that kingdom, saw and rejoiced; deciared that al! slaves brought mto Chile, afte 
jn the success of Buenos Ayres; they wished to! that period, should receive their freedom, after * 
: residence of six months. They opened the por's 
* They negiccted this precautionary measure, and to commerce, and published commercial regula 
this important fortress is im the hands of the Por-' tions. : 
tuguese. * The places of aleaides (members of the cavilce) 
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were, by the laws of Spain, sold to the highest 
bidder. They were now made elective; the first 
junta, or executive of Chile, was composed of se- 
‘yen members. ‘he struggle for power, between 
the family of the Carreras, and that of the Larrains, 
commenced at this period, after the successful 
attack on the artillery barracks. ‘The eldest bro. 
ther was promoted to the colonelcy of the grena- 
diers, and the youngest, to that of the arillery; 
from the barracks of these officers a remonsirance 
was addressed to the congress, which induced that 
body to depose the junta of seven, and to appoin. 
an executive of five. Jose Miguel Carrera, entered 
info the government on this occasion. 

This junta did not long endure the control of a 
legislative body; and the congress was dissolved 
on the second of December, 1811. Some of the 
members of the executive resigned on this occa- 
sion; and anew junta was formed, consisting of 
three persons, J. M. Carrera, J. Portales, J. N. 
Cerda. The members from the southern provinces, 
protested loudly against this Hagrant breach of 
the privileges of the people; and upon thef arrival! 
in Concepcion, excited their constiiuents to oppose 
the executive of Santiago, and to take up aris In 
defence of their rights. 

Forces were ceilected on both sides, and were 
marched to the banks of the river Maule, which 
separates Santiago trom Concepcion. Both parues, 
however, preferred negociation and intrigue, to 
blows. They retired without coming to acion, 
and Concepcion being destitute of resources, was 
shortly afier furced to submit to the capital. 

Some attempis Laving been made by the colonel 
of grenadiers, to awe the executive into his mea 
sures, Jose Miguel Carrera, resigned his office in 
the junta, and his father was nominated to supp) 
his place. 
ciled; a consti:ution was framed, and offered to he 
people fur their acceptance, and having been signed 
by the military, the cabildo, wid ali the respectable 
inhabitants, was adopted by the government. ‘1 he 
father resigned, and J. M. Carrera was reimstated 
in the junta. A senate was elected, according to 
a provision of the constitution, and assembled im 
November, 1812. ‘The first junta established in 
Chile, had been acknowledged by the regency; and 
the supply of grain was so necessary to the vice 


The brothers were soon after recon-| 


Sis 
the river, and overtook the royal forces at San , 
Carlos; an obstinate engagement ensued, in whicit 
both parties claimed the victory. ‘he royal army 
crossed the river Nuble, at the dawn of day, and 
retired to Chillan. J. M. Carrera, leaving lis bros 
ther at the head of the main body, moved wiih a 
detachment towards Concepcion. The garrison of 
that place retreated to Talcuhanc; and thai post 
was immediately attacked, and taken by aSsault, 
The army then laid siege to Chillan, which the 
royalists had strongly fortified; afier spending « 
month before this place, the continued rains of the 
winter obliged the pairiots to retire: 
The executive junta established themselves, 
shortly after, at Talca; from thence hey issued a. 
decree, new modeiling the army. ‘They deprived 
Carrera of the command; and appointed Don 
Bernardo O'Higgins, general-in-chief. The three 
brothers immediately withdrew from the army; the 
two youngest were taken prisoners by t'se royalists 
as they were returning to Suntiago, anid were ton- 
ducted to Chillan. | 
The royal forces now marched towards Santiagog 
crossed the Maule, and occupied Talea. The 
Chilians followed them by rapid matches, ancs 
crossing the Maule lower down the river, took a 
position to protect the capital. 
This state of things called for a moré energetic 
government, and on the return of the execulive to 
Santiago the junta was dissolved, and a supreme 
director appointed. 

Tne royal forces continued to advance, when 
Captain tillyar, the commander of the British 
squadron in the Pacific, proffered his mediation. 
As it appeared that he was authorised by the vice 
roy of Lima, his proposals were accepted by both 
parties. 

ft was agreed that the royal forces should 
| evacuate the territory of Chile, within two wonths, 
and that the government of Chile shuuid acknow- 
ledge the regency, aud Cortez; and send deputies 
io Spain to learn tae decision of the mother cnune 
iry, to which they agreed to sub:nit. ‘This weaty 
was signed on the 5th May, 1814, and lhostag es 
exchanged by the contracting par'ies, 

Bo.h parties were dissatisfied with this arrange. 
ment. ‘Ihe Carteras, who had been excltided frum 
ihe general amnes'y, and mutual liberation of pria 


reyalty of Lima, that the intercourse between these) soners agreed upon by. the treaty, escaped frou 


countries had not been interrupted by the late 
Clianges of government. But the dissentions which, 
exisied between the provinces of Santiago and 


their confinement at Chillany’ -‘Vhe youngest bru. 
ther, don Luis, upon bis return to Santiago, was 
seized and imprisoned by thé government: and dott 


Concepcion, enabled the vice royalty to ca:ry inlo| jy, M. Carrera, after escaping the same fate, enters 


execution, a plan for the conquest of the latter, 


ed the capital at the head of some of his partigans, 


The garrison of Vaidivia, and of San Carios de} {he troops received him with enthusiasm; the su- 


Chiloe, were landed in the bay of San Vicenti, and preme director was deposed, and a 
That post WaS | established, 


thence marched to ‘Valcubano. 
delivered up to them by some European officers, in 
the service of Chile, and the iown of Coucepcion 
Was afterwards taken without opposition. ‘lhe 


junta of turee 


General O'Higgins determined to enforce the 
execuiion of the treaty, and matched towards tha 
capital. The armies met on the plains of Maipo, 

: 


royal forces were joined by several regiments of|and an action Was fought, which terminated in fs. 


militia cavalry, and they soon occupied the whoie|yvor of the forces of the junta. 


of the province. 


The greatest exertions were made in Santiago,|news of the arrivai of reinforce:ments from 3 


to repel this invasion; the three brothers Carreras, 
put themselves at the head of the forces, and the 
armies met on the banks of the Maule. __ 

A body of five hundred men crossed the broad 
and rapid river Maule in the night, and surprised 
the camp of the toyalis:s, at Yearbas Buenos. This 
action deterred them from crossing the rivet in 
front of such an enemy; and being baffled in an 
attempt to turn the flank of the patriot army, they 


‘The continuation of 
this civil war, was prevented by the unexpecied 
’ auiniay 
and the refusal of the vice roy to ratify the treaty, 
Chis intelligence united the armies of Critley arch 
they marched against the common enemy. ‘Pye 
royalists Lad advanced tu the river Cachapeal 
which separates the province of Ranéaqua frow 
Sin Fernando. 

General O'Lliggins, fortified himself at Rane icisas 
but was surprised by the royalisis, aud bis forges 
totally rouced. 








retired towards Concepcion. ‘fhe Ghilians crossed 
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‘Bis decisite action obliged the Patriots to €va- 
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cuate the territory of Chile.. They psssed the 
vordilleras, and touk refuge in the province of Men- 
coza. 

‘In this state of affairs, intelligence of the resto- 
ration of Ferdinand the seventh reached South 
Ameri¢cs, The government of Buenos Ayres, not- 
withstanding they had changed their national Hag 
and cockade and had coined money with the arms 
of the republic, had always issued their decrees in 
the name of Ferdinand the seventh. It was resolv- 
ed, therefore, to send a deputy to Spain, to proffer 
their allegiance, on conditions which would secure 
them in the free exercise and enjoyment of their 
rights; and hopes were entertained that the present 
administration would adopt a conciliatory policy 
towards the colonies, in opposition to the violent 
measures of the regency. ‘hese hopes were disap- 
pointed; and their agent returned to Buenos Ay- 
res, without effecting his object. 

The capture of Montevideo, had put into their 
hands a valuable armament, and abundant war- 
like stores; and the ships which bad contribut. 
ed so materially to their success, were now em- 
ployed to harass the commerce of Spain. Some 
of their cruizers doubled cape Horn while others 
proceeded to intercept the return of Spanish ships, 
off the port of Cadiz. 

Don Carlos Alvear, who had commanded the 
forces of Buenos Ayres, at the capitulation of Mon. 
tevideo, ambitious to conclude the war in Peru, in. 
duced the supreme director to appoint him gene- 
ral in chief of that army, and lett Buenos Ayres 
at the head of a large reinforcement. On the road, 
he was met by the uvple:sant intelligence that the 
officers and troops refused to receive him as their 
commander; and he returned with his forees to 
Buenos Ayres. The supreme director was glad to 
resign his title to one who had, for some time, ex- 
ercised the chief authority. Alvear was in conse- 
quence proclaimed supreme director in Buenos Ay- 
res; but not being acknowledged in the provinces, 
or by the army of Peru, the greatest confusion pre- 
vailed in the state. 

Af.er the conquest of Montevideo, the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres concluded a treaty with Ar- 
tigas; but upon their afterwards sending him a 
commission, he returned it, telling them that be 
desired bis authority from the free election of the 
people of the eastern shore. That the inhabitants 
of that proviuce were willing to be the allies, but 
would never submit to be the vassals of Buenos 
Ayres. 

The troops which were sent to reduce him to 
subjection, not only failed in their object, but were 
forced to abandon Mo:tevideo. Artigas, after driv. 
ing the forces of Buenos Ayres from the easiern 
shore, crossed the Parana, and took possession of 
Santa Fe; two thousand men were despatched to 
recover this important post; but tbe officers 
came to an understanding with Artigas, and 
turned their arms against ‘he supreme director.— 
Uader these circumsiances, and threatened by a 
revolt of the citizens, Aivear withdrew lis forces 
from Buenos Ayres, and encamped a short distance 
from thecity. A town meeting was immediately 
assembled, which depesed both the supreme direc- 
tor and the sovereign assembly, and vested the au- 
thority in the cabildo. The city was placed in a 
state of defence, but Alvear, after some threats, 
resigned his command, and, with his family, took 
refuge on board a British frigate then stationed in 
ihe river. 

The cabildo then appointed a junta of observa- 
tign, published a new constitution, and elected 


Rondeau, the general of the army of Peru, supreme 
director. This officer, who had formerly refused 
to resign his command to Alvear, preferred remzin- 
ing at the head of the army, and a supreme direc. 
tor pro. tem. was nominated until be should think 
proper to assume his command; another attempt 
was made to dispossess Artigas of Santa Fe, but the 
troops of Buenos Ayres were defeated with great 
loss. General Pezuela, who had fortified himself 
in Oruro, having received reinforcements from Li. 
ma, attacked the army of Peru on the 22d of No. 
vember, 1815, at Sipesipi and after an obstinate en. 
gagement, the patriots were forced (o retire. 

The army of Buenos Ayres retreated to Salta, 
and the royal forces remained in possession of all 
tbe upper provinces of Peru. The people were 
displeased with the administration of the supreme 
}director’s substitute, and assembling tumultuously, 
they forced him to resign the co:nmand; another 
was appointed, who was soon after treated in the 
same manner, and the government was then placed 
in the hands of a committee of safety. 

The congress, which had been convoked accord- 
ping to a provision in the last estatuto, assembled 
in June, 1816, at Tucuman. They nominated don 
Juan Martin Pueyrredon, sepreme director; who 
immediately repaired to Buenos Ayres, and assum- 
ed the reins of government. Don Manuel Belgrano, 
who, since the battle of Velcapugio, had remained 
in retirement, resumed the command of the army 
of Peru. The troops received with enthusiasa the 
general who had so often led them to victory; who 
had generously distributed to the widows and or- 
phans of those soldiers who had. fallen in the battle 
of Salta, the money voted to him by the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres, as a reward for that distin- 
guished service; and who had. preserved his politi- 
cal integrity amidst the changes of party, and the 
intrigues of faction; and had, manifested no other 
ambition than that of devoting his life and fortune 
to the great cause in which he was engaged. 

An army was assembled at Mendoza, to protect 
that frontier against the royal army, which was in 
the possession of Chile; and the command of this 
force entrusted to San Martin, who had distinguish- 
ed himse!f by repulsing, with a small corps of ca- 
valry, a detachment of the royal forces at Sau: Loren- 
zo, on the Parana. 

On the 9th of Fuly, 1816, the congress published 
their formal declaration of independence. In De- 
cember following, the Portuguese troops entered 
the territory of the eastern shore, whici is claimed 
by that government. The invading army, after oc- 
cupyi'.¢ the towns on the frontiers, took possession 
of Maldonado, and advanced upon Montevideo.— 
This important military post was surrendered to 
them without opposition. 

Artigas, with the desul‘ory forces under his com- 
mand, opposed in vain the progress of the invaders; 
but still continued to harass them by every means-1% 
his power. 








Ministers from South America. 
Messaze from the presiden: of the Unite! St tes, trans 
mitting a report of the secretary af state, of appli- 
cutions by certain of the independent governments 
of South Ameriaa, to have a minister accredited by 
tae United States, and the answers of the goveri- 
ment ofihe United States to such applications. 
Jan. 30, 1819. Read and ordered ic: ji on the table. 
Wasnixoerox, Jasvany 29, 1819. é 
I transmit to the house of represcntatives, im 
}compliance with their resolution of the 14th of 
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‘hig month, a report from the secretary of state 
v aceeiall the spplications which have been made 
by any of the independent governments of South 
America, to have a minister or consul general ac- 
credited by the government of the United States, 
with the answers of this government io the appli 


cations addressed to it. JAMES MONROE, 





List of papers submitted to the president, with the re 
port of the secretary of state, on the resolution of 
the house of representatives of the 14th Jun. 1819. 

1. Don Lino de Clemente to the secretary of state, 
December 11, 1818. 

9. The secretary of state to Mr. Clemente, Decem- 
ber 16, 1818. 

3. Commission to sir Gregor M‘Gregor, March 


31, 1817. 
4. Mr. Clemente to don Vicente Pazos, January 
15, 1818. 
5. Mr. de Forest to Mr. Adams, Dec. 9, 1318. 
6. Same to same do.12 do. 
7, Mr. Adams to Mr.de Forest do. 31 do. 
8. Same to same, January 1, 1819. 
9. Mr. de Forestto Mr. Adams, January 8, 1819. 
10. Credential letter from the supreme director, 


Pueyrredon, to the president, delivered Mr. 
de Forest, without date. 

The secretary of state to whom has been referred 
the resolution of the house of representatives, of the 
14th instant, requesting of the president informa- 
tion whether any application has been made by any 
of the independent governments of South America, 
to have a minister or consul general accredited by 
the government of the United States, and what was 
the answer given to such application; has the ho. 
nor of submitting copies of applications made by 
Don Lino de Clemente, to be received as the repre- 
sentative of the republic of Venezuela; and of Da- 
vid C. de Forest, a citizen of the United States, to 
be accredited as consul general of the United Pro- 
vinces of South America, wiih the answers respec- 
tively returned to them. The reply of Mr. de Fo- 
rest is likewise enclosed, and copies of the papers, 
signed and avowed by Mr. Clemente, which the 
president considered as rendering any communica- 
tion between this department and him, other than 
that now enclosed, improper. 

It is to be observed, that while Mr. Clemente, in 
March, 1817, was assuming, with the name of de- 
puty, from Venezuela, to exercise with the United 
States, powers transcending the lawful authority of 
any ambassador, and while jn January, 1818, he was 
commissioning in language disrespectful to this 
government, Vicente Pazos, in the name of the re- 
public of Venezuela, to “protest against the inva. 
sion of Amelia Island, and all such further acts of 
the government of the United States, as were con- 
trary tothe rights and interests of the several re 
publics, and the persons sailing under their respec- 
tive flags, duly commissioned;” he had himself, not 
only never been received by the government of the 
United States, as deputy from Venezuela, but 
had never presented himself to it in that charac. 
ter, or offered to exhibit any evidence whatsoever, | 
of his being invested with it. The issuing of com. 
missions, and authorising acts of war, against a fo- 


can lawfully exercise within the dominions of ano- 
ther in amity with him, without his consent. Mr. 
Pazos, in his memorial to the president, communi 
cating the commission signed by Mr. Clemente, at 
Philadelphia, and given to general M‘Gregor, al- 


of furnishing an exception, affords a direct confir- 
mation of the principle now advsnced. The com- 
missions issued by the diplomatic agents of the 
United States, in France, during our revolutionary 
war, were granted, with the knowledge and con: 
sent of the French government, of which the fol- 
lowing resolution from the secret journal of con- 
gress, of 23d December, 1776, is decisive proof: 

** Resolved, That the commissioners, (at the court 
of France,) be authorised to arm and fit for war 
any number of vessels, not exceeding six, at.the 
expense of the United States, to war upon British 
property; and that commissions and warrants be for 
this purp: se sent to the commissioners: provided 
the commissioners be well sutisficd this meusure will 
not be disugreuble to the court of France.” 

Itis aiso now ascertained by the express decla- 
ration of the supreme chief Kolivar, to the agent 
of the United States at Angostura, that the go- 
vernment of Venezuela had never authorised the 
expedition of general M‘Gregor, nor any other en- 
terprise against Fiorida or Amelia.” Instructions 
have been forwarded to the same agent to give 
suitable explanations to the government of Vene- 
zuela, of the motives for declining further commu- 
nication with Mr. Clemente, and assurances that it 
will readily be held with any person not liable to 
the same or like objection. 

The application of Mr. De Forest, to be accre- 
dited as consul general of the United Provinces of 
South America, was first made in May last: his 
credential was a letter from the supreme director 
of Buenos Ayres, Pueyrredon, announcing his ap- 
pointment, by virtue of articles concluded in the 
names of the United States of A» :erica, and of the 
United Provinces of Rio de ja P!ata, between per- 
sons authorised by him, and W. G. D. Worthing- 
ton, ss agent for this government, who neither had 
or indeed pretended to have any power to negoci- 
ate such articles. Mr. de Forest was informed, 
and requested to make known to the supreme di-: 
rector, that Mr. Worthington had no authority 
whatsoever, to negotiate on the part of the United 
States, any articles to be obligatory on them, and 
had never pretended to possess any full power to 
that effect. That any communication interesting 
to the supreme director, or to the people of Bue- 
nos Ayres, would readily be held with Mr. de Fo- 
rest, but that the recognition of him, as a consul ge- , 
neral from the United Provinces of South America 
could not be granted, either upon the stipulation 
of supposed articles, which were a nullity, or upon 
the commission, or credential letter of the supreme 
director, without recognizing thereby the authori- 
ty from which it eminated, as a sovereign and in- 
dependent power. 

With this determination, Mr. de Forest then de- 
clared himself entirely satisfied. Rut shortly after 
the commencement of the present session of con- 

ess, he renewed his solicitations, by the note dat- 
ed the 9th December, to be accredited as the con- 
sul general of the United Provinces of South Ame- 
rica, founding his claim on the credentials from his 
government, which had been laid before the presi- 
dent last May. 

A cenversation was shortly afterwards held 
with him, by direction of the president, in which 
the reasons were fully explained to him upon which 
the formal acknowledgment of the government of 
Buenos Ayres, for the present, was not deemed ex- 
pedient. They were also, at his request, general- 
ly stated in the note, dated the 3ist of December. 





leges, in its justification, the example of the illus- 
‘tious Franklin, in Europe; but this example, instead 


| It has not been thought necessary, on the part 
of this government, to pursue the correspondence 
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It was stated in conversation to Mr. 1)* Forest, 
and afterwards in the note of the 31st December, 
that it would be desirable tothe United States to 
understand, whether Buenos Ayres, itself, claims. 
an entire, or only an imperfect independence.— 
That the necessity of an explanation upon this 
point arose from the fact, that in the negociation 
of the supposed article with Mr. Worthington, the 
supreme director had declined contracting the en. 
fagyement, though with the offer of reciprocity, 
that the United States should enjoy at Buenos Ay- 
res the advantages and privileges of the most favor. 
ed nation. That the reason given by him for refus- 
ing such an engagement was, that Spain having 
claims of sovereignty over Buenos Ayres, the right 
must be reserved, for granting special favors to her 


for renouncing them, which other nations, having 
ed toreceive Mr, Onis as the minister of Spain, no| 


in,hoino such claims to renounce, could not justly ex. 
ronsul received an exequatur under a commission | pect to obtain. Without discussing the correct- 
rom the same authority. 


The consuls who had | ness of this principle, it was observed that the 
been received before the contest for the govern- | United States, in acknowledging Buenos Ayres as 
Ment of Spxin had arisen, were suffered to continue | independent, would expect either to be treated on 
the exercise of their functions, for which no new |the footing of the most favored nation, or to know 
reeogpnition was necessary. A similar remark may |the extent and character of the benefits which 
be made with regard to the inequality, alleged by | were to be allowed to others, and denied to them; 
avr. de Forest, io result from the admission of) and that while an indefinitive power should be re- 
Spanish consuls, officially to protest before our ju- iserved, of granting to any nation advantages to be 
diicial tribunals, the rights of Spanish subjeets ge-| withheld from the United States, an acknowledg- 
erally, while he is not admitted to the same pri-|ment of independence must be considered prema- 
vilegeg with regard to those of the citizens cf Bue- | ture. 
wag Ayres. The equality of rights to which the{ Mr. de Forest answers, that this reservation must 
4.96 parties to a civil war are entitled, in their re-| appear to every one contrary to the inclination, as 
}ifions with neutral powers, does not exiernd to) well as interest of the government of Buenos Ay- 
the rights enjoyed by one of them, by virtue of|res; that it must have been only a proposition of a 
treaty stipulatiens contracted before the war; nei-| temporary nature, not extending to the acknow- 
ther gan it extend to rights, the enjoyment of ledgment by the United States of the independence 
which essentially depends upon the issue of the of South America; which he is confident would 
war. That Spain is a sovereign and independent| have rendered any such reservation altogether un- 
power, jg not contested by Buenos Ayres, and is| necessary, in the opinion of the government of 
recognized by the United States, who are bound| Buenos Ayres, who must have seen they where 
by treaty *o receive her consuls. Mr. de Forest’s | treating with an unauthorised person, and suggest- 
erederitial letter, asksthat he may be received byvir-!ed the idea, from an opinion of its good policy; 
due of a <tipulation, in supposed articles concluded | and, he adds, that Portugal is acknowledged by 
by Mr. Worthington, which he was nat autho-|the United States as an independent power, al- 
rised to make; so that the reception of Mr. de Fo-| thong: their commerce is taxed higher in the ports 
rest, upon the credential on which he founds his) of Brazil than that of Great Britain. 
elaim, woul | imply a recognition, not only of the! It had not been intended to suggest to Mr. de 
government of the supreme director, Pueyrredon, | Forest, that it was in any manner incompatible 
but a compact as binding upon the United States,| with the independence or sovereignty of a nation to 
which isa mere nullity. | grant commercial advantages to one foreign state, 
Gonsuls are indeed received by the government | and to withhold them from another. If any such 
of the United S*ates from acknowledged sovereign! advantage is granted for an equivalent, other na- 


with Mr. de Forest any further, particularly as he 
declares himself unauthorised to agitate or discuss 
the question with regard to the recognition of Bue- 
nos Ayres as an independent nation. Some observa- 
tions, however, may be proper, with reference to cir- 
rumstances alleged by hin, as arguing that a consul 
general may be accredited without acknowledging 
the independence of the government from which he' 
has his wppointment. ‘The consul of the United 
States, who bas resided at Buenos Ayres, had no| 
other crelentia! tian his commission. It implied no! 
recoynition by the United States of any parti. 
cular government; and it was issued before the 
Buenos Ayrean declaration of independence, and 
while all the acts of the authorities there, were in | 
the name of the king of Spain. 
Daring the period while this government declin- 
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powers, with wom they have no treaty. But the 
exeguatir for a consul general, can obviously not 
be grant<d, without recognizing the authority 
from whom his appointment proceeds, as sovereign. 
**The consul,” says Yattel, (book 2. chap. 2 § 34) 
ffis not a public mb ister; but ag he és charged with 
a@ commission fram his sovereign, and received in that 
‘juality by Lio where he resides, he should enjoy, 
io a certain extent, the protection of the Jaw of 
HD tions.” 

if, from this this state of things, the inhabitants of 
Buenos Ayres cannot enjoy the advantage of being 
oficialiy represented before the courts of the 
United States, by 3 consul, while the subjects of 


Span are entitled to that privilege, it is an ine- | 


quality resulting from the nature of the contest in 
which they are engaged, and not from any denial 
of ibe rights, as parties to a civil war. The re- 
cognition of them, as such, and the consequent ad- 
mmission of their yessels into th: ports of the United 
States, operates with an inegualily against the 
@iber party to that contest, and in their favor. 











tions can have no right to claim its enjoyment, eren 
though entitled to be treated as the most favored na- 
tions, unless by the reciprocal grant of the same 
equivalent. Neither had it been meant to say, that 
a nation forfeited its character of acknowledged 
sovereignty, even by granting, without equivalent, 
commercial advantages to one foreign power, and 
withholding them from another. However absurd 
and unjust the policy of a nation granting to one, 
and refusing to another, such gratuitous conces- 
sions might be deemed, the questions whether 
they affected its independence, or not, would rest 
upon the nature of the concessions thems<lves.— 
The idea meant to be conveyed was, that the re- 
servation of an indefinite right to grant hereafter, 
special favors to Spain, for the remuneration of her 


| 





claims of sovereignty, left it uncertain whether 
the independence of Buenos Ayres would be com- 
plete or imperfect, and it was suggested with a 
view to give the opportunity to the supreme d1- 
rector of explaining his intentions in this respects 
and to intimate to, bim, that while such an indefi- 
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ite right was reserved, an acknowledgment of in-) no instance of it would again occur hereafter. No 
rs endence must be considered as premature.—|reply to this part of the note has been made by 
i caution was thought the more necessary, inas-| Mr. De Forest, for it is not supposed that he meant 
mich as it was known, that at the same time, while| to disclaim all responsibility of himself, or of the 
the supreme director was insisiing upon this reser- government of Buenos Ayres, concerning it, unless 
vation, a mediation between Spain and her col» | ais character of consul general should be recogniz- 
nies hud been solicited by Spina, and agreed to by\ed. Ashe states that he has transmitted a copy 
the five principal powers of Europe, the basis of of the note, itself, to Buenos Ayres, the expecta- 
waicd was understood to be a compromise between) tion may be indulged, that the exclusive sovereign 
the Spanish claim to sovereignty, and the colonial authority of the United States, within their own 
claim to independeuce, jurisdiction, will hereafter be respected. 

Mr. De Forest was understood to bave said, that; All which is respectfully submitted. 
the congress at Tucuman had determined to offi r JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
qa grant of special privil*ges to the nation which| Department of state, 28th, January, 1819. 


should be the first to acknowledge the indepen- No 1. 
dence vf Buenos Ayres. He stated in his notes} Don Lino de Clemente to the secretary of state. 
that he knew nothing of any such resolution by ( TRANSLATION.) 


that congress, but that it was a prevailing opinion} Most excellent sir,—Having been appointed by 
at Buenos Ayres, and his own opinion also, that| the government of the republic of Venezuela, its 
suci: special privileges would be granted to the| representative near ihe United States of North 
first recognizing power, if demanded. It has America, I have the honor to inform you of my 
invariably been avowed by the government of the) arrival in this city for the purpose of discharging 
United States, that they would neither ask nor! the trust committed to me: to effect this, 1 have 
accept of any special privilege, or advantage for'| to request, that you will be pleased to inform me 
their acknowledgment of South American inde-| at what time it will be convenient for you to afford 
pendence; but it appears that the supreme director! me an opportuni'y of present'ng my respects to you 
of Bienos Ayres, f.r from being prepared to grant | personally, and communicating to you the object 
special favors tu the United States, for taking| of my arrival in the federal city. | 
the lead in the acknowledgment, declined even| I avail myself of this occasion to tender to you 
a reciprocal stipula:ion, that they should enjoy! the assurance of the high respect and consideration 
the same advantages as other nations. Nor was) with which, 
ihis reservation, as Mr. De Forest supposes, de-| I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient 
feasible, by the acknowledgment, on the pirt of; humble servant, ! 
tie United S:ates of South American independence. | (Signed) LINO DE CLEMENTE. 
The supreme direcior cou!d not be so ignorant | Washington, 11th December, 
that it was impossible for this government to ratify | 8th year of the republic, A. D. 1818. 
the articles prepared by his authority with Mr.| Tve honorable John Quincy Adams, 
Worthington, and yet to withhold the acknowledgz-| Secretare of stale of the U. S. of North America. 
ment of independence. He knew that if that instru-| No. ¥. 
ment should be ratified, the Uniied States must; The secretary of state to Don Lino de Clemente, 
thereby necessarily be the first to grant the ac-. Detart nent of state, 
knowledgmeni, yet he declined inserting in it an) Wushington, 16th December, 1818. 
article, securing to each party, in the ports of the: Don Lino de Clemente, 
other, the advantages of the most favored nation.) Srr—Your note of the 11th instant, has been 
It is, neveriess, in conformity to one of those same | lsid before the president of the United States, by 
articles, that Mr. D2 Forest claimed to be received) whose direction I have to inform you, that your 
in the formal character of consul general. ;name having been avowedly affixed to a paper 
With regard to the irregularities and excesses, drawn up within the United States, purporting to 
committed by armed vessels sailing under the ag | be a commission to a foreign officer, for under- 
of Buenos Ayres, complained of in the note of ihe; taking and executing an expedition in violation of 




































° | 
Ist January, it was not expected that Mr. De 


Forest would have the power of restraining them, 
Otherwise than by representing them to the su- 
Preme director, in whom the authority to apply 
the proper remedy is supposed to be vested. Tue 
admission of Mr. D2 Forest, in the character of 
consul general, would give him no additional means 





of suppressing the evil. Its principal aggravation 
arises feom the circumstance, that the cruizers of! 
Buenos Ayres, are almost, if not quite, universally | 
Manned and officered by foreigners, having no) 
permanent connexion with that country, or interest 
14 ils cause. But the complaint was not confined 
to the misconduct of the cruizers. It was stated 
that blank commissions for privateers, their com 
Manders, and officers, had been transmitted to 
this country, with the bianks left to be fiiled up 
here, for fitting out, arming, and equipping them, 
for Purposes prohibited by the laws of the United | 
States, and in violation of the laws of nations. I1| 





the laws of tle United States, and also to another 
paper avowing that act, and otherwise insulting 
to this government, which papers have been trans- 
mitted to congress, by the message of the presi- 
dent of the 25th of March last, I am not suthoris- 
ed to confer with you, and that no further com- 
munication will be received from you at this depart. 
ment, 
1 am, with due consideration, sir, your very 
obedient servant, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
No. 3. 
No. 1. Translation of Sir Gregor M‘Gregor’s com 
mN2SS/ ON, 

The deputies of free America, resident in the 
United States of the north, to their compatriot, 
Gregor M‘Gregor, general of brizade in the service 
of the United Proviaces of New Grenada and Vene- 
zuela, greeting: 

Whereas, it is highly important to the interests 
of the people whom we bave the honor to re- 





Was Observed that tiis practice, being alike irrecon-, present, that possession should be taken, without 
Cilable with the rights and the obligations of the! loss of time, of East and West Florida, and the 

nited States, it was expected by the president,| blessings of free instiiutions, and the security of 
that being made known to the supreme director, their natural rights, imparted to their inhabitanis- 
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Jn pursuance of our mstructions, and im confor-fUnited States, in justification of their hosijj, 
mity to the desires of our respective governments, | measure, serves to prove their own futility, ang 
we have commissioned brigadier general Gregor/clearly demonstrate, that the sole object was the 
M’Gregor, for the purpose of carrying into execu |acquisition of the Floridas; without forming any 
ties, either wholly or im part, an enterprise so in j other calculations than those founded on the mor, 
teresting to the glorious cause in which we are/or less exhausted state to which the patriots May 
red: i . : reduce the Spanish government; and in cons. 
Therefore, tsking into consideration your zeal/ quence, the pretext of a want of authority in the 
and devotion to the republic, we request you, im/parties who took possession of Amelia and Galyes. 
the name of our constituents, to proceed on yourjton, was one while resorted to; and at others, tha 
own responsibility, and that of the above named those establishments were formed to serve as; 
provinces, to sd-pt such measures, as in your judg-,shelter to pirates and smugglers; finally, that no | 
ment, may most effectually tend to procure for our/foreign power could be permitted to establish itseig 


brethren of both the Floridas, East and West, the 
speedy enjoyment of those bene‘ ts, to which they 
are invited by the importance of their geographical 
situa’ion; and for that purpose we authorise you, 


wit: ovt departing frem the usages and customs of 


e©vilizel nations m like cases, and the due obser- 
wance of the laws of the United States, and par- 
ticularly these regulating their neutrality with 
foreign powers, to cause vessels to be armed 
without the limits of their jurisdiction, and pro- 
Visionally, ‘o grant rank to naval and military 
officers, until the government, to be established 
by the free will of the said people, can provide, 
in the most sui:able mode, for the arrangement of 
their several departments. In the execution of all 
which, the instructions delivered to you of this 
date, will serve as your guide. 
Signed, seal-d and delivered at the city of Phila- 
@elphia, the Sist of March, 1817. 
(Signed) Live de Clemente, Deputy for Venezwela. 
Ped>s Gucl. Depu'y from Vew Granada, 
and az prery for F. Zarate, Deputy from Mexico 
Murtin Thompson, Dep. from Ris de ia Piate. 
A true copy of the orginal m my possession. 
Philadeip ia, 15th January, 1818.—8:4. 
(Signed) LINO DE CLEMENTE. 
A true copy. 
(Signed) PAZOS. 
No. 4. 
(TRaNSLATION.) 
From Deon Lino de Clemente ic Don Vicente Pazes 
By letters from gene>ai Don Luis de Aury, anc 
Don Pedro Gual, dated at Fernandina, the 26th 
Decer.ber last, I hawe been informed that tiey 
have commissioned you, for the purpose of pre- 
senting to the presideat of the United States, a 


protest im the name of the incependeat govern- 


ment cf South America, scainst the mvasion of 
Amel Isinnd by a naval and military force of the 
United States, oa the 232 of December last, and 


to demand the restitution of the vessels captured, 


from the enemy, which have been cetained, 2nd 
sen: to different ports by American vessels of war. 


Although the gover: mext of Venezuela, of whose; 


powers I am bearer, is mcluded in your commussion 


jyomtly with those in whose name possession was) 


taken of Amelia Island, yet it has seemed to me 


te be proper. specizily to authorise you, as I do, 


hereby, to pretes:, mm the came of my said govern 
wment, agaicst the mvrasion of Ameiia, and all sucu 


ferther acts of the govermment of the United, 


States, a8 are cortrary to the rights and im:erests 


of the several r publics, and the persons sailing | 


wader them respective flags, duly comm:ssioncd. 
AsJ to emsbie you satisfactorily to prove, that 
Amelss Istand was tek<en from the Spaniards by « 
competent authority, I enclose 2 copy of the com- 
Mission gravied to general M*Gregor, on the Sist 


‘fT have again arrived m this district, in order to 
_renew my solicitations to be accredited by this 
|government, as the consul general of the United 


in the Floridas, alleging a secret act passed ig 
Stl, which is applicable to the present case. 

I flatter myself it will be very easy for you to 
prove, that the United States have no other grounds 
for this step, than their own convenience, supported 
by force. 

I have repeatedly transmitted an account to my 
government, of the occurrences at Amelia Islang, 
after its occupation by general M’Gregor, request. 
ing it to communicate the same to the government 
of New Granada, at Casanare; and to enable me to 





;continue my communications, which existing ci- 


cumstances make interesting, I request, sir, you 


'will be pleased to inform me, asspecdily as possible, 


of the result of your mission. 
I have the honor to be, with the highest con- 
sideration, sir, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) LINO DE CLEMENTE. 
Philadelphia, 15:h January, 1818—8:sh. 
A true copy. 
(Signed) Pazos 
To senor Don Vicente Pazos. 
No. 5. 
elf. De Forest te the secretary of state. 
1 have the honor to announce to Mr. Adams, thst 





Provinces of South America, founding my clam 
‘on tbe credentials from my government, whict 
were laid before the president in the mouth of Mar 
last. 
' The imformation recently acquired by this ¢> 
vernment respecting the provinces of South Am> 
Tica, 1 presume, has establisked the fact beyond 4 
doubt, that Buenos Ayres, their capital, and a larse 
prop riion of their territory, are, and have bees 
free and imdependent of the government of Spa", 
for more than eight years; and possess ample abill'y 
to support their independence in future. ‘I hat: 
regular system of govetnment is established ‘Fy 
their mbabstants, who show themselves, by tht 
wisdom of their imstitutions, sufficiently enlignte> 
ed for self government: and, that they look up ~* 
this great republic as a model, and as to tht" 
elder sister, from whose sympathies and friends®?, 
they hope and expect ordinary protection at iez** 
The messages of the president of the United 
States, as well the last as the present year, bev? 
created a general belief, that the United Sis‘ 
have placed us on an equal fsoting with Spam, = 
i respecis ocr commercial operations; bul, S<, i 
‘iS found not te be the case. A consul of Spz= = 
‘known and respected as such by your tribunals & 
justice, which enables him, ex-cfficic, to prot 
and defend tbe imteresis of his countrynoO 
, Whereas, the verbal permissios i have to act = > 
duties of my office, wiil not avail in your bes 


of March iast, by the deputics of tbe incepesdent|and 2 sumer of mstances have already 


where the property of my absent fellow-ctu™ 


The motives alleged by the pevernanent of the lun heen jespendiond, fer cantata teguly ecient 
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ed protector. The case of the Spanish schooner 
__——, 4 prize to our armed vessels Buenos Ayres 
Tucuman, which was brought into Scituate, 
gome time since, by her mutinous crew, after hav- 
ing murdered the captain and mate, by throwing 
them over-board, is a striking instance of the ne- 
cessity of their being resident here, an accredited 
agent, to superintend the commercial concerns of 
South America, and without such accredited agent, 
our citizens cannot be considered as completely 


and 


rotected in their rights. 


i a ~ | 


De Forest by Mr Adams, in the conversation 
which he has had the honor of holding with hima. 
Mr. De Forest must have seen, that any privileges‘ 
which may be attached to the consular character, 
cannot avail in the judicial tribunals of this coun- 
try, to influence in any manner the administration 
of justice, and with regard to the schooner brought 
into Scituate, such measures have been taken, and 
will be taken by the authorities of the United 
States, as are warranted by the circumstances of 
the case, and by the existing laws. 


I request you, sir, to lay this communication be- 
fore the president of the United States, as early 
as it may be convenient, and to assure him that 
1 duly appreciate the friendly reception I met with 
from his government, on my arrival in this country; 


With respect to the acknowledgment of the go- 


vernment of Buenos Ayres, it has been suggesied 
to Mr. De Forest, that when adopted it will be 


merely the recognition of a fact, without pronounc- 


and that, as circumstances have since materially 
altered, I have no doubt but I shall receive lis per- 


mission to «ct, in the accustomed form. 


While I remain, with the highest consideration 
hand respect, sir, your most obedient servant, 


DAVID C, DE FOREST. 


Georgetown, Dec. 9, 1818. 


ing or implying an opinion, with regard to the 
extent of the territory or provinces under their au- 
thority; and particularly without being under- 
stood to decide upon thejr claim to control over 
the Banda Oriental, Santa Fe, Paraguay, or any 
other provinces disclaiming their supremacy or 
dominion. It was also observed, that in acknow- 
ledging that government as independent, it would 


The hon. J. Q. Adams, secretary of state. 
No. 6. 
Mr. De Forest to the secretary of state. 
I took the liberty on the 9th inst. of addressing 
anote to Mr. secretary Adams, requesting to be 


be necessary for the United States to understand, 
whether Buenos Ayres claims itself an entire, or 
only an imperfect independence. From certain 


transactions between persons authorised by the 
supreme director, and an agent of the United 


accredited as the consul general of the United | States, (though tnauthorised by their government) 


Provinces of South America; and have now the 
honor of informing Mr. Adams, that I have lately 
received an official communication from the go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres, directing me to inform | 





after the declaration of independence by the con- 
gress at Tucuman, and within the last year, it ap- 


pears that the supreme director declined contract- 
ing the engagement, that the United States should 


the government of this country, that the supposed ‘hereafter enjoy at Buenos Ayres, the advant 


conspiracy against the person of the supreme direc- | 
tor, proves to have originated with an obscure and | 
disappointed individual; who, to gain adherents, | 


and privileges of the most favored nation, although 
with the offer of a reciprocal stipulation on the 
part of the United States. ‘The reason assigned 


pretended to be eonnected with people of the first; by the supreme director was, that Spain having. 
respectability and influence; several of whom he. claims to the sovereignty of Buenos Ayres, special 
named, but who have convinced the government,’ privileges and advantages might ultimately be 
that they had no knowledge whatever of bis base, granted to the Spanish nation, as a consideration 


project. 

The supreme director, anxious to do away any, 
unfavorable impressions, which the report of such | 
an affair might cause at this distance, has ordered 


ifor the renunciation of those claims. 


It is desir- 
able that it should be submitted to the considera- 
tion of the government of Buenos Ayres, whether, 


| while such a power is reserved, their independence 


me to assure the president of the United States, is complete; and how far other powers can rely, 


more firmly supported, nor its prospects more 


restored. It has been stated by Mr. De Forest, 


that the government of South America was never pee the authority of Spain might net be eventually 


brilliant, than at the present time. 


ithat the congress at Tucuman Had passed a resolu- 


Obedient, and most humble servant, 


~~ 
iD 


I have the honor to subscribe myself, with every | 
sentiment of respect and esteem, Mr. Adams’ most 
(Signed) DAVID C. DE FOREST. 

Georgetown, Dec. 12, 1818. 
Hon. John Quiney Adams, secretary of state. 

U. . 
Mr. Adams te Mr. De Forest. 

David C. De Forest,esqg. Georgetown.—Mr.Adams 
Presents his compliments to Mr. De Forest, and 
has the honor of assuring him, by direction of the 
president of the United States, of the continued 
merest that he takes in the welfare and prosperity 
of the provinces of La Plata, and of bis disposition 
) Fecoguize the independent government of Buenos 
ma a8 soon as the time shall have arrived when 
vat step may be taken with advantage to the in- 
ae of South America, as well as of the United 
ales, 
a the mean time, he regrets an exequatur to 
“t. De Forest, as consul general of the United 
“’vinces of South America, cannot be issued; for 
“vs stated in part by the president, in his 
. 85° tO congress, at the commencement of 


mw bod 





~““* Present session; and further explained to Mr. 


tion, to offer special advantages to the nation which 
should first acknowledge their independence; up- 
on which the question was proposed, whether such 
a resolution, if carried into effect, would not be 
rather a transfer of dependence from one nation to 
another, than the establishment of independence? 
rather to purchase support, than (o obtain recogni- 
tion? The United States bave no intention of 
exacting favors of Buenos Ayres for the acknow- 
ledgment of its independence; but in acknowledge 
ing it, they will expect either to enjoy in their 
intercourse with it, the same privileges and ad- 
vantages as other foreign nations, or to know 
precisely the extent and character of the benefits 
which are to be allowed to others, and denied to 
them. It should, indeed, be known to the supreme 
director, that, while such aw indefinite power is 
reserved, of granting to any nation advantages to 
be withheldfrom the United States, an acknowledg- 
ment of independence, must be considered 
mature. 

In adverting to these principles it was observed 
to Mr. De Forest, that their importance could not 
but be peculiarly felt by the United States, as hav- 
ing been invariably and conspicuously exemplified 
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in their own practice, both in relation to the coun. 
try, whose colonies they had been, and to that 
which was the first to acknowledge their inde- 
pendence. In the words of the declaration, issued 
on the 4th of July, 1776, they resolved thenceforth 
“to hold the British nation, as they hold the rest of 
mankind, enemies in wer, in peace friends;” and in 
the treaty of amity ant commerce, concluded on 
the Gih of February, 1778, between the United 
Sates and France, being the first acknowledgment 
by a foreign power, of the independence of the 
United States, and the first treaty to which they 
were a party, the preamble declares, that the king 
of France and the United States, “willing to fix 
in an equitable and permanent manner, the rules 
which ought to be followed relative to the cor 

respondence and commerce which the two parties 
desire to establish between their respective coun- 
tries, states, and subjects, have judged that the 
said end couid not be better obtained than by 
taking, for the basis of their agreement, the most 
perfect equality and reciprocity, and by carefully 
avoiding all those burdensome preferences which 
are usually sources of debate, embarrassment and 
discontent; by leaving also each party at liberty to 
make, respecting commerce and navigation, those 
interior regulations which it shall find most con 

venient to itself; and by founding the advantage of 
commerce solely upon reciprocal utility, and the 
just rules of free intercourse: reserving withall to 
each party, the liberty of admitting at its pleasure, 
other nations to a participation of the same advan. 
tage.” 

In the second article of the same treaty it was 
also stipulated, that neither the United States nor 
France should thenceforth grant any particular 
favor to other nations, in respect of commerce anc 
navigation, which should not immediately become 
common to the other nations, freely, if the con- 
cession was free, or for the same compensation, if 
conditional. 

In answer to Mr. De Fores\’s note of the 12th 
instant, Mr. Adams has the honor of assuring him 
that the president has received with much satisfac- 
tion the information contained in it; and will derive 
great pleasure from every event which shall con. 
tribute to the stability and honor of the government 
of Buenos Ayres. 

Mr. Adams requests Mr. De Forest to accept 
the assurance of his distinguished consideration. 

Washington, December 31st, 1818. 

No. 8. 
Mr, Adams to Mr. De Forest. 

David C. De Forest, esqg.—Mr. Adams presents 
bis compliments to Mr. De Forest, and in reference 
to the case of the schooner brought into Scituate, 
mentioned in Mr. De Ferest’s communication of 
the 9th instant, as well as to several others which 
have occurred of a similar character, requests him 
to have the goodness to impress upon the govern 
ment of Buenos Ayres, the necessity of taking 
measures to repress the excesses and irregularities 
commitied by many armed vessels, sailing under 
their flag and bearing their commissions. The 
government of the United States have reason to 
believe that many of these vessels have been fitted 
out, armed, equipped, and manned in the ports of 
the United States, and in direct violation of their 
jaws. 


Of the persons composing the prize crew of the) 
vessel at Scituate, and now in confinement upon 


charges of mvurder and piracy, it is uaderstood 
that three are British subjects, and one a citizen 


6f the United States. it is known that commis- 





a 
sions for private armed vessels to be fitted out» 
armed and manned, in this country, have been sent 
from Buenos Ayres to the United States, with the 
names of the vessels, commanders, and officers jr 
blank, to be filled up here, and have been offered 
to the avidity of speculators, stimulated more by 
the thirst for plunder, than by any regard for the 
South American cause. 

Of such vessels it is obvious that neither the 
captains, officers, nor crews can have any permanent 
connexion with Buenos Ayres, and frou the’charac. 
ters of those who alone could be induced to engege 
in such enterprizes, there is too much reason to ex. 
pect acts of atrocity, such as those alleged against 
the persons implicated in the case of the vessel at 
Scituate. 

The president wishes to believe that this prac. 
tice has been without the privity of the government 
of Buenos Ayres, and he wishes their atieation may 
be drawn to ihe sentiment, that it is incompatible 
both with the rights and the oblizations of the 
United States—with their rights, as an offensiee 
exercise of sovereign authority by fureigners, with. 
in their jurisdiction, and without their conseni~ 
with their obligations, as involving a violation of 
the neutrality, which they have invariably avowed, 
ang which it is their determination to maintain, 
The president expects from the friendly disposi 
tion manifested by the supreme director towards 
the United States that no instance of tiis cause of 
}complaint will hereafter be given. 

Mr. Adams requests Mr. De Forest to accept 
the renewed assurances of his distinguished con. 
sideration. 

Washington, January 1st, 1819. 

No. 9. 

Sin—It is not my intention to give any unneces. 
sary trouble to the department of state, but having 
had the honor of receiving two notes fro» Mr. 
secretary Adams, on the 4th instant, dated Decem- 
ber 31, and January Ist, some explanation appears 
to be necessary. 

In the first place, I do not suppose, “that any 





privileges which may be attached to the consular 


| character, can avail in the judicial tribunals of this 
\country, to influence, in any manner, the adminis- 


tration of justice.” But I suppose that a consul 
duly accredited is ex-officio, the legal represents- 
live of his fellow-citizens, not otherways represent. 
ed by an express power: and that the tribunals of 
justice do, and will admit the legality of such re- 
presentation. Mr. Adams has misunderstood me 
in another observation, which was, in subsiat.ce, 
that there was a general opinion prevailing at 
Buenos Ayres, that the power first recognizing 
our independence, would expect some exiraordina- 
ry privilege or advantage therefor; and that, ™ my 
opinion, the government of Buenos Ayres woul 
readily grant it if demanded. I know nothing, how- 
ever, of any resolution having been passed on this 
subject by the congress at Ttucuman. 

I. appears from the relation of a fact 19 Mr. 
Adam’s note of the 3ist ultimo, that the gover 
ment of Buenos Ayres had intimated a desire (in 
the course of a negociation with an agent of the 
United States) to reserve the righ: of granting 
more extraordinary privileges to Spain, on thie 








settlement of ageneral peace, which must appea! '° 
every one contrary to their inclination, as well a3 





interest; and it can be accounted for only by SUP" 
posing that the proposition of the United Sttt 
agent, was merely. of a temporary nature, and i 
not extend to an acknowledgment by ‘he Unite 





States, of the independence ef South Ainericay whi 
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act, I am confident, would have rendered any such 
reservation altogether unnecessary in the. opinion 
of the government of Buenos Ayres, who must have 
seen thet they were treating with an unauthorised 
person, and must have thought it good policy at 
this (ime to suggest such an idea. Indeed, were 
the government of Buenos Ayres to pursue that 
course, they would plead the example of a neigh- 
boring power, acknowledged to be independent by 
the United States; and its chief, both illustrious 
and legitimate. It is well known that the govern- 
ment of Brazil, taxes the commerce of the United 
States, about sixty per cent. higher than that of 
Great Britain, It may be, that Great Britain is 
entitled to this perference, on account of important 
services rendered by her to the king of Portugal: 
an’! permit me to ask you, sir, what services could 
be rendered to any nation already- in existence, so 
great as would be the acknowledgment of Great 
Britain, or by the United States, of the indepen- 
dence of South America? Such recognition, merely, 
by either of these powers, would probably have the 
immediate effect, of putting an end to the cruel 
and destructive war, now raging between Spain 
and South America, and crown with never. fading 
Jaurels, the nation thus first using its influence in 
favor of an oppressed, but high-minded people. 

The account given by Mr. Adams, in his note of 
the ist instant, respecting the irregular conduct 
of vessels, sailing under the Buenos Ayres flag, 
has caused me much mortification, and has already 
been transmitted to my government by the Platts- 
burg: as also a copy of Mr. Adams’ frank and 
friendly communication of the 3lst ultimo. The 
supreme director will certainly be desirous to 
adopt the most prompt and efficacious measures 
within his power, to remedy the evils complained) 
of, But pray, sir, what can he do more than has 
already been done? The government of Buenos 
Ayres have established the most just rules and re 
gulations for the government of their vessels of 
War, a8 Well as of commerce; and have sent me to 
this country, invested with the title and powers of 
their consul general; as well to guard against any 
breach of those rules and regulations, by their 
citizens and vessels frequenting these seas, and 
tle ports of these Uniled States, as to protect them 


in their rights: but, sir, without a recognition of | 


my powers, on the part of this government, I can 
have no right, whatever, to question any individual 
on the subject of his conduct, nor can any responsi-' 
bility justly attach to me, nor to my government, | 
during-such a state of things, for the irregularities 
committed, 

A considerable number of our seamenare foreign. 
ers by birth, who have voluntarily entered our ser- 
Vice; therefore, it is not a matter of surprise, that, 
of the mutineers of the prize crew of the vessel at 
Scituate, three should have been born Englishmen, 
and one a Nor:h American. It is, however, an 
absolute fact, to which I am personally knowing, 
that the captors of that prize (the Buenos Ayres, 
and Tucuman privateers,) were legally fiited out 
at Buenos Ayres, early in the Jast year; from which 
Port they sailed on a-cruise off Cadiz; and it will 
alford the government of South America much 
Satisfaction to learn, that the United States will 
prosecute those mutineers, and punish such as are 
found guilty of crimes, according to the laws. 

Before I close this note, I beg leave to make a 
few observations in answer to one of the reasons for 
hot accrediting me, given by Mr. Adams, by direc- 


-with him, viz: “That the act of accrediting me as 
consul general, would be tantamount to the formal 
acknowledgment of the independence of the go- 
vernment which sent me.”’ Ido not profess to bé 
skilled in the laws of nations, nor of diplomacy; 
nor would I doubt the correctness of any opinion 
expressed by the president; for whose person, and 
character, I have ever entertained the most pro- 
found respect; yet I must say, that I cannot under- 
stand the difference between the sending of a con- 
sular agent, duly authorised, to Buenos Ayres, 
where one was accredited from this country, four 
or five years ago, and has continued ever since, in 
the exercise of the duties of his office, and the 
reception of a similar agent here. I also beg leave 
to mention, that I was in this country soon after 
the arriva) of the present minister of Spain, the 
Chevalier De Onis; and to have heard it observed, 
that being a political agent, he was not accredited, 
because the sovereignty of Spain was in dispute; 
but, that the consuls, who acknowledged the same 
government, (one of the claimants to the sove- 
reignty, and the one not actually in possession of 
it) were allowed to exercise their functions. If 
this was the case at that time, the government of 
the United States must have then had a different 
Opinion on this subject, from what it now has. Mr. 
Adams will please to bear in mind, that I have only 
solicited to be accredited as a consular agent, hav- 
ing never agitated the question of an acknowledg- 
ment of our independence as a nation, which mos{ 
certainly is anxiously desired by the government 
and people of South America, but which being a 
political question, I have never asked. 

Mr. Adams will also be pleased to accept the 
renewed assurances of my most distinguished con- 
sideration and respect. 

(Signed) DAVID C. DE FOREST. 

Georgetown, January 8, 1819. 

No, 10. 
(TRANSLATION. | 
The supreme director of the United Provinces of Ia 

Plata, to his excellency the president of the United 

Stutes of North America. 

Mosr EXCELLENT SIR—The supreme government 
of these provinces have long exerted their zealous 
efforts to establish the closest and most amicable 
relations with the United States of America, to 
which the most obvious interests seem mutually 
to invite them. This desirable object has hitherte 
been frustrated by the events of the times; but the 
moment appears at length to have arrived, which 
presents to the people of these provinces, the 
flattering prospect of seeing their ardent wishes 
accomplished. In consideration cof these circum- 
stances, and in conformity with the 23d of the articles 
agreed upon with citizen William G. D. Worth- 
ugton, the agent of your governinent in these pro- 
vinces, I have nominated citizen David C. De 
Forest, their consul general to the United States, 
with the powers specified in his commission and 
instructions respectively. I therefore request your 
excellency to granthim the attention and considera. 
tion, which, in the like case, will b - afforded tofthe 
public agents of your nation, thereby laying the 
foundation of those relations, which will in future 
render the name of your excellency memorable in 
these regions. 

Javail myself of this renewed occasion of reiterat 
ing to your excelJency, assurances of the sentiments 
of respect and consideration, with which 

I have the honor to be, your excellency’s mos! 
obdt. and most humble sevt. 





tion of the president of the United States, in a con- 
Versation which I have had the honor of holding 
Scr. to Yor. XVE 


(Signed) Ju. Mu. DE PUEYRREDON, 
J. 
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Relations with Spain. 


[The following document, it appears, was not 
published in any of the collections of those re. 
ferring to our relations with Spain—as some may 
wish to possess, and as we desire to render the 
REGISTER, if it were possible, a book of universal 
reference for things of this kind, we now give it 
a place.] 





(TRANSLATION ) 
Don Imis de Onis to the secretary of state. 


Sin—I have had the honor to receive your note 
of the 30th ultimo, in reply to mine of the 24th 
of the same month, by which I perceive, with great 
concern, the failure of the flattering hope I had 
formed of seeing a speedy and amicable termina. 
tion of the differences existing between our re- 
spective governments. But] leave to those who 
may impartially enquire into the state of things, 
their origin, nature, and all the circumstances 
hitherto attending them; to those who form their 
judgments upon the principles of justice, the 
cictates of conscience, and the most established 
rules of human reason, whether, on my part, I have 
not done even more than could be hoped fur, at 
once to terminate a controversy, no less unpleasant, 
than it is injurious to the interests of both nations. 

ft was painful to his catholic majesty’s govern- 
rent to find, that the differences which originated 
in the pretensions first formed by the United States, 
in the year 1805, were not then definitively settled, 
but the tenaciousness of the American plenipo- 
tentiaries in maintaining them, and their refusal 
to accede to those advanced by his royal crown, as 
a preliminary to the ratification of the convention 
of 1802, threw insurmountable obsiacles in the wav 
of both; these obstacles still existed on the part 
of the United Siates, at the period of the revoiu- 
tion in Spain, in 1808.—From that time, and until 
the latter part of 1815, you are aware, sir, that the 
fovernment of the United States declined to ac- 
knowledge his catholic majeaty’s minister, and 
that the diplomatic in ercourse between the two 
powers was interrupted. From the moment your 
government resolved on changing its course, and 
receiving the minister of Spain, my government 
has employed the most unceasing etioris to adjust 
all existing diffcrences, and establish on a just and 
solid basis the most perfect harmony and lasting 
friendship. For this I appeal to the correspondence 
between his catholic majesty’s minister of state, 
and the plenipotentiaries of the United Stutes at 
Madrid; and to that I have had the honor to carry 
on here with yourself and your predecessor. I 
leave it to the judgment of any impartial person 
who may be Cisposed to analyze it, rejecting what- 
soever is irrelevant or unfounded, to determine 
who has reason and justice on his side, and decide, 
whether it is possible that any nation in the world, 
Similarly situated, could act with greater generosity 
and good faith than Spain, or offer greaier sacri- 
fices ‘o meet the wishes of the United States, with 
# view of putting an end to the controversy between 
them. 


As you stated to me in your note of 3lst Oc- 
tober last, that the proposals you then made me 
by order of your government, comprehended every 
thing which the president conceived it possible, 
within the compass of his powersand duty, tc offer 
for the final arrangement of the pending differ- 
ences, 1 endeavored, in my letter of the 16tb of 
November last, to modify the proposals made in 
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in yours of the Slst October, and approximate them 
to yours to the utmost extent of my powers. I 
even expressed my earnest desire to conclude the 
negociation, so far as to admit the removal of the 
boundary line, from the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
river Sabine, as proposed by you, and I only added 
that it should run more or less)obliquely to the 
Missouri, thereby still keeping in view the con- 
sideration of conciliating the wish that your go- 
vernment might have of retaining such other settle- 
ment as might have been formed on the bank of 
that river, and observing, nevertheless, that it was 
not to pass by New Mexico, or any other provinces 
or dominions of the crown of Spain. Notwith- 
standing this, and the further advantages offered 
in the said proposals, I now observe that they still 
appeav. insufficient to meet the wishes and views of 
your government, which is the more a subject of 
regret to me. as the reasons and grounds on which 
I founded a hope of a different result, were, and 
still are, of the greatest weight. 

What you now state, namely, that your proposal 
relative to the western boundary between the two 
powers, involved a great sacrifice on the part of 
the United States, in favor of Spain, appears incom- 
prehensible to me. ‘That proposal, even modified 
and adopted to that which I made to'you on the 
24th of last month, included in favor of the United 
States a considerable extent of territory to the 
right and left of the Mississippi to which they 
neiiher had nor can have any right whatever; and 
that fact being, as assuredly it is, beyond all con- 
tradiction or doubt, I canuot conceive in what 
iconsists the sacrifice made by the United States 
to Spain in the proposal offered by you. In fact, 
how can it be denied that Spain has ever been in 
the peaceable possession of all the countries lying 
to the westward of the Mermenta; the boundary 
between the Spanish dominions and those of France, 
in that quarter, being a line running due north 
from the said river to the river Roxo (Red River) 
between the Adaes and Natchitoches and thence to 
the Missouri, although it was not exactly determin- 
ed, whether it was to ascend until that river empti- 
ed into the Mississippi, or some other point? Has 
the government of France, peradventure, ever taken 
any step, or contested with his catholic majesty’s 
crown, or carried her pretensions beyond those 
limits? Is it not universally notorious that this 
dividing line was always respected by both nations, 
and that even after the acquisition of Louisiana by 
the United States, the different governors of Lou- 
isiana and Texas, with a view to avoid disputes, 
came to an agreement to consider the territory be- 
tween the Mermenta and the Sabine as neutra!, and 
that it should remain unsettled? Is there the 
least probability that the United States would pro- 
pose such an arrangement if they conceived them- 
selves to be the owners of the immense couniry 
lying between that river and the Rio del Norte ? 
{ cannot but thiuk you must admit these facts. As 
to the other points of the frontier separating the 
possessions of both powers, they are equally well 
known, being accurately determined and defined 
in solemn treaties, and particularly in that of 1795 
between Spain and the United States. Tue divid- 
ing line between ihe dominion of the two powers 
to the eastward of the Mississippi, was fixed on 
that r.ver at the northernmost part of the 31 deg. 
of north latitude, running thence duc east to the 
mids rem of the river Apal.chicola or Catahouche; 
thence along the midstream of that river to 1ts 
junction with the Flint; thence in a right line to 





the head waters of the St. Mary’s river, anc follow- 
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ing the course of the same to the Atlantic ocean. 
On the side of thé gulf of Mexico the line has also 
been accurately determined, so as to prevent its 
ever being confounded or misunderstood. It follows 
the course of the Mississippi to the Iberville, run. 
ning through it, and the lakes Maurepas, Pontchar- 
train, and Borgne, to the gulf of Mexico. In 
opposition to facts of such notoriety, unfoundec 
assertions can have no weight. The offer of the 
United States, made through the medium of the 
French government, to acquire of Spain, the ter- 
ritory lying between the Mississippi and the 
Perdido, at the time the United States were al- 
ready in possession of Louisiana, is an additional 
proof tending to demonstrate the certainty and 
notoriety of the boundaries I have just alluded to; 
and the French government, which sold Louisiana 
to the United States, solemnly declared to this go- 
vernment, in a note addressed to Mr. Monroe, 
dated the 21st December, 1804, not only’what was 
its extent, but that it had delivered that province 
to the United States, such as Spain had retroceded 
jt to France, and that so far from having sold te 
this republic any part of the territory east of the 
Mississippi, known and possessed by Englaed and 
by Spain under the name of West Florida, his tm. 
perial majesty, with a full knowlege of what be- 


year of the republic, authorised general Bournon- 
ville, his ambassador at Madrid, to open a negocia. 
tion with Spain, for the purchase or cession of the 
Floridas. From what I have just pointed out, as 
well as from what I have repeatedly stated in the 
course of our correspondence, it evidently follows 
that the real and unquestionable sacrifice was that 
made by his catholic majesty in favor of the United 
States, as expressed in the abovementioned pro- 
posal. 

The continued persistence of your government 
in its pretensions to all the territory lying between 
the Mermenta and the river Bravo del Norte, is 
not sufficient to invalidate thetitles of property «nd 
possession which establish the right and dominion 
of Spain therein, when the English colonies, com- 
posing the republic of the United States, were yet 
in existence, nor the French settlements which 
serve as the pretéxt for the amazing pretensions 
of your government. For what titles and proofs 
have been produced to justify them? The dis- 
astrous expedition of M. de la Salle; the absurd 
grant in favor of Crozat; and the erroneous narra- 
tives of travellers, with maps formed at pleasure 
by uninformed, or interested geographers, such as 
Melish, and others; who run their lines as are 
dictated to them, and thus disposed of the dominion 
of Spain as suited their wishes. When did La Salle 
enter the Rio Bravo, and take possession of the 
extensive countries between it and the Sabine? 
Ws not his expedition, the sole object of which 
was to discover the mouths of the Mississippi, lost 
on the coast of the province of Texas? Did not 
the Spanish troops immediately advance from 
Mexico to expel these adventurers ? What estab- 
lishment did France, or any other nation, ever hold 
on the Bravo or the Colorado? The grant of Louis 
14th, no less contemptible than the tales and fables 
of the missionary Hennepin; will it, perchance, 
name the river Bravo, the Colorado, or the Colum. 
bia? It only makes mention of the Mississippi, or 
riverof St. Louis, and of the waters emptying there- 
in; and if, under the sanction of that grant, it were 
allowable to conclude, without reserve, all the 


haps be no difficult matter to extend that preten- 
sion to be remotest rocks of Patagonia, and even to 
the south pole. 

I have demonstrated, by the most abundant 
evidence, what are the unquestionable boundaries 
which divide the S-anish possessions from those 
of this republic; and notwithstanding, nothing has 
been produced by the United States to establish 
their pretensions; and that the rights of Spain have 
hitherto been acknowledged and notorious, with- 
out any power ever having disputed the property 
which she has, and always bas had, since the 16th 
century, in the aforesaid terrifories, the govern- 
ment of his catholic majesty is, and at all times 
has been, ready to produce the titles and docu- 
ments in support of its rights, for the greater con- 
viction and satisfaction of your government, and 
for the impartial comparison.of them with those 
which may he presented by the United States. 
You have declined these, in consequence, as you 
inform me, of the order you have received from 
the president, which only requires that I should 
subscribe to what he has been pleased to decide 
on; and in case donot agree to this, nothing fur. 
her is wished to be heard in support of the rights 
of Spain; and that your government retracts the 
proposals it has made for the adjustment of the 
question of boundaries. In consequenc of so 
peremptory and categorical a declaration t¥ad of 
proposals which have never been advanced in the 
course of the present negociation, until your letter 
of 3lst October last, to which it is impossible I 
should yet have received an answer from my court, 
[ bad no other alternative tian to transmit a copy 
of your Jetier to my sovereign, which I had done 
by the secretary of this legation; and it will be 
very satisfactory to me, to learn that his majes- 
ty, animated as he is by the most lively desire to 
terminate these matters amicably, and on being 
informed that we are already agreed upon all the 
other points, may, in his wisdom, find means to 
conciliate the wishes of the United States with 
the interests and dignity of his crown. In the 
mean while, it is necessary I sould inform you, 
that as the proposals made to me in the name of 
the president, are as you signify, no longer obli- 


gatory, which Ihave made to you, by the order of 
my government; and that, consequently, the rights 
of the crown of Spain are entirely free as to what- 
soever appertains to it. 

I cannot, however, refrain from expressing to you 
my inability to comprehend upon what grounds the 
United States decline the proposal of submitting 
the pending differences, in their actual state, to 
the judgment and deoision of one or more friendly 
powers, in whom the United States may place full 
confidence. I have read, with the greatest atten- 
tion, the note referred to by you, and I candidly 
confess that I have continued in the same uncer. 
tainty. When two nations cannot meet on poinis 
upon which they may disagree, a spirit of equity, 
and a love of justice require, and the law of na- 
tions points out, a recourse to the arbitrament of 
an impartial third party. This maxim, so desery- 
ing of respect, was adopted by the United States 
themselves, on the occasion of their acceptance of 
the mediation of Russia in their differences with 
Great Britain; and also on that of their agreement 
with the latter power, to submit to arbitrament 
whatever difficulties might arise in the settlement 
of their boundaries. A similar course has been 





lands washed by those waters, or all those which 
might come in contact with them, it would per- 


adopted by all nations under similar circumstances; 
and in fact what mode is there when two nations 


gatory, in like manner do those cease to be obli- - 
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(or two individuals in particular cases) cannot) decisively required, that any complaints which 
agree upon a certain point (each one conceiving 
they have reason and justice on their side) but 
to submit the question to the impartial judgment 
and decision of a third party, chosen to their mutual 
S>ain, convinced that this mode was 
the fairest and most expeditious, was anxious to 
adopt it, with all the sincerity and good faith 
which have characterized her; and in the event of 
its not being adopted, through the unalterable 
opposition of your government, there can be no 
room for apprehension or regret, as to the opinien 
which will be formed by the impartial world on 


satisfaction ? 


this point. 


In reference to what you state respecting the 
transmission, by order of the president, to the 


yoinister of the United States at Mactrid, of al 


the evidence and documents relative to the con. 
duct of the governor of Pensacola, and the com. 
mandant of St. Marks, with instructions to lay 


them before his catholic majesty’s government 


aud the demand, in consequerce of the nature of 
the facts therein exhibited, of the condign punish. 
ment of those officers, [ abstain from offering fur- 
ther. proofs in addition to those I have already 
presented, of the good conduct, honorable pro- 
ceeding, and strict discharge of duty, on the part 
of thosasindividuals, acting under the authority, 
in conformity with the 
exi#ing treaty between the two nations, as the 
opporinnity will be afforded of examining and 
comparing at Madrid the evidence adduced by Mr. 
Erving, with that which my government has re- 
ceived, or may receive, from the authorities whose 
If, upor such examination 
and comparison, it should appear that the governor 
of West Plorida, and his officers, have conducted 
themselves impronerly, I am confident that due 
picishment will be inflicted on them; and if, on the 
other hand, the American generals and officers, 


of thavasag my master, and 


duty it is to transmit it. 


we 
——«, 


‘efore his majesty’s government, or hefore his 
minister near this republic, previous to the adoption 
of violent measures, as it was scarcely possible that 
those excesses could be restrained by his majesty, 
so long as he remained ignorant of them and was 
only informed of the complaints of the continual 
vexations exercised towards the miserable Indians 
by the citizens of this union. 

I refrain from attempting any refutation of your 
remarks on the admission by the Spanish governor 
of Florids, of the two English traders into that 
province, without orders from his catholic ma.- 
jesty’s government, or without notifying general 
Jackson thereof. It is evident, that if he admitted 
1} them by order of the king’s government, he was 
under no obligation to notify the American gene- 
ral of it; and if he admitted them without the 
necessary order, he was solely responsible to his 
;}sovereign for his conduct. The unquestionable 
fact is that general Jacksoa, at the head of bis ar- 
my, fell upon Florida as a haughty invaderYand 
conqueror, regardless of the laws of humanity, and 
the feelings of nature, and put to a cruel death two 
foreigners, who there enjoyed the protection of 
Spain, and an asylum which has ever been held 
sacred by all civilized nations; thereby offering an 
unexampled insult to the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of Spain; trampling under foot the most 
solemn compacts, founded on the laws of nations; 
and contemptuously driving from that province the 
Spanish commandarts and troups in garrison there. 
Your further remarks on the restrictive system 
of the Spanish government, are not strictly con- 
formable to the fact; since you cannot be ignorant 
that the explorators, traveilers, and even Amerj- 
can officers, with troops, have, at different periods, 
traversed the provinces and territories of the crown 
‘of Spain in that part of America; and that only 





should be found to have acted in an unjustifiable; such persons have been arrested, as have been 


manner the United States cannot hesitate to pro- 


| found violating the laws of the country, or aiding, 


ceed against them, nor to indemnify Spain for the/ with arms in their hands, banditti and rebels, for 


Josses and injuries sustained in consequence of the 


aggression complained of. 

With. respect to the conduct of general Jack- 
son inthe invasion of Florida, and the excesses 
committed there in violation of the sovereignty 
and dignity of a friendly power, as they are pub. 
lic and notorious, and sufficiently reprobate b 
public opinion; and as they are identified with the 
subject which has just been referred to, I likewise 
abstain from answering the arguments by which 
you haye endeavored to justify that officer, in the 
note I have the honor to reply ta. Whatever may 
be the causes which, in the view of your govern- 


ment, justified the war against the Seminoles, you | 


cannot fail to admit how improbable it is, that those 
miserable Indians, feeble and wholly destitute as 


| the purpose of subverting good order and public 
tranguility. 

Before I conclude this note, I have to state, that 
if the project of the definitive adjustment of all 
the differences pending between the two govern- 
ments, which I presented to you on the part of mine, 
also included the claims for American captures 
made by the French on the coasts of Spain, or 
carried by them into Spanish ports and there 
condemned in the first instance bv Spain, with a 
view to terminate once for all these unpleasant 
disputes, and by this additional proof of her con- 
descension and generous friendship for the United 
States, to conciliate a correspondent proceeding 
on the part of your government, from a respect to 
/national law, and the solemn principles of justice 





they are, could have provoked it. In the letter of/and equity, as it regards Spain; but this sacrifice, 


the chief Boleck, to the governor of St. Augustine, | 


of 20th December, 1816, a copy of which I had the 


as well as that offered by me on the subject of 


| boundaries, and cession of the Floridas, ceased to 


honor to transmit you on the 27th of March last, you | have any effect or force from the moment your go- 


must have remarked, that he speaks of assassina-|vernment refused to admit the said project; and 
tions, carrying off men and cattle, usurpations of| consequently, his catholic majesty relinquishes to 


his territory, and even forging of treaties for the | 


cession of lands, signed or marked by the names 
of persons unknown to the chiefs of the Creek 
nations; who, be adds, are alone authorised to trans- 
fer the general property; of all which he accuses 
the Americans. Besides, the friendship and good 
understanding existing between the two nations, 





sud the treaty itself, on the authority of which 
the measures of general Jackson are supported, 





the United States all the rights they may have to 
claim of France for the said prizes condemned 
by her'consuls and tribunals. Whilst that nation 
exists, no recourse can in equity be had on Spain, 
for indemnity for those spoliations. The recourse 
on Spain can, in no wise, be considered but as 
secondary. Franee being the aggressor, comes 
under the obligation asa principal. It was she 
who derived the benefit of those prizes, and af 


there might be against the Indians, should be laid 
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her devolves the responsibility for their amount; 
and Spain has only become accountable in this con- 
cern as the security or caution of France. In con- 
formity with this principle, an opinion has heen 
given by three of the most eminent advocates o! 
this country, who were consulted on the subject. 
{t is also in strict conformity with the principles 
of natural law, and the venerable canons of com- 
mon justice.—It is in vain that reference is had to 
the letter of the existing treaty, to suppose and 
insist on the contrary. That treaty can never re- 
ceive an interpretation contradictory of those prin- 
ciples, and the dictates of human reason. 

The obligation of Spain cannot extend farther 
than to claiming of France, in behalf of the United 
States, and employing her best endeavors to ob- 
tain for them a settlement and satisfaction from 
that nation; which, however, is to be understood 
only in case the United States have not already 
been indemnified by France, as has been repeat- 
edly declared by the French government, or may 
have adjusted or abandaned that right by the treaty 
of 1800, and in subsequent conventions, as Ihave seen 
it stated in several public writings in this country. 

Until I receive fresh orders, itis my duty to 
insist on the adoption of such measures by your 
government, as will promptly and effectually put 
a stop to the piracies which, for a series of years, 
have been carried on in yarious ports of this union 
against the commerce of Spain. This system of 
plunder has been carried to a height unexampled 
in history; and the clamors of the reflecting part 
of the people of the United States denounce to the 
whole world as a public calamity. — 

As to the exchange of theratifications of the con- 
vention of 1802, I am ready to proceed to execute 
it with you, whenever you will be pleased to name 
atime for that purpose. 

In the meanwhile, I renew to you the assurance 
of my distinguished consideration, and I pray God 
to preserve you many years! 

(Signed) LUIS DE ONIS. 

Washington, 12th December, 1818. 


ee ee 


Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 


Report of the committee o f the house of representatives 
to which was referred the petition of the Connecticut 
Asylum for the education and instruction of deuf 
and dumb persons.— Feb. 22, 1819, read and srdered 
to lie upon the table. , 

An association of a number of citizens of the 
state of Connecticut was formed in the year 1815, 
for the purpose of establishing a school for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. Finding great 
humbers of this unfortunate description of persons 
in our country, without education, and without any 
attempts being made to give them the education 
which they are capable of receiving, and aciuated 
by a benevolent desire to rescue them, as far as 
Was practicable, from their state of ignorance and 
Cegradation, and to fit them for social intercourse 
and happiness, the associates, by voluntary con- 
‘ribution, raised a sum of money sufficient to defray 
-€ expense of sending the reverend Thomas H. 
iallaudet to Europe, for the purpose of learning 
‘he modes ef instruction practised there. Mr, 
Gallaudet went to England, to Scotland, and to 
France. In London, he did not find a disposition 
in the teachers to communicate instruction so 
sadly, as the benevolence of his mission seemed 
fo entitle him to expect; but he had the good 
ortune to meet there the Abbe Sicard, the princi- 


Pal of the institutjon for the instruction of the deaf 


and dumb at Paris, a gentleman distinguished for 
talents, benevolence, and devotion to the interests, 
of these unfortunate persons. The Abbe assured 
him, that if he would go to Paris, every facility 
should be afforded him of acquiring a knowledge 
of their modes of instruction; which assurances he 
found fully realized upon going there. The Abbe 
kindly took him into the school, and explained to 
him every thing relating to their modes of instruc- 
tion and management; but Mr. Gallaudet found 
that the time which his arrangements would permit 
him to spend in Paris, would be much too short to 
enable him to acquire the knowledge necessary 
for an accomplished intructor, and having become 
acquainted with Laurent Clerc, a pupil of the 
Abbe, and for eight years an assistant instructor, 
he engaged him to come to this country as-an in- 
structor in the school about to be established in 
Connecticut. They arrived here in August, 1816, 
and Mr. Clerc is still an assistant to Mr. Gallaudet, 
in the Connecticut Asylum. The legislature of 
Connecticut, in May, 1816, incorporated the said 
associates, by their aforesaid name. ‘There are at 
present in the schonl more than fifty pupils, from 
the states of New-Ifampshire, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New-York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky, who 
are taught by five instructors, and who pay two 
hundred dollars per annum each, for tuition, board, 
washing, and lodging. ‘The institution is open for 
the reception of pupils from every part of the union; 
but its funds, which have arisen almost entirely 
from voluntary contribution, are too small to admit 
of its becoming extensively useful: they are not suf- 
ficient, even to erectthe buildings necessary for the 
accommodation of the present number of pupils. 

Considering that this institution is calculated, 
not only to afford instruction tothe deaf and dumb, 
who are to be found in all parts of our country, but 
also to qualify teachers for other schools, which 
may be established in other parts of the union, and 
considering that it is the first attempt of the kind 
in the United States, and that it has been raised to 
its present condition, by the care, and at the ex- 
pense of charitable individuals, most of whom had 
no particular inierest in its success, the committee 
are of opinion, that it is worthy of the patronage 
of congress, and that the prayer of the petition 
ought to be granted, and for that purpose they re- 
port a bill. 
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Bankrupt and Insolvent Laws. 
STATE OF NEW YORK—IN ASSEMBLY, JAN. 22, 1819. 
Report of the chancellor and judges of the supreme 

court. 
To the hon. the legislature of the state of New-York, 
in senate and assembly convened. 

The@hancellor and judges of the supreme court 
respectfully report: that, in pursuance of the con. 
current resolution of the legislature, at the last 
session, they have reviewed those branches of the 
statute law which were submitted to their con- 
sideration. 

The insolvent act of this state, and its supple. 
mentary provisions, have been examined with care 
and attention. It was one of the subjects on which 
they were requested to prepare and report “such 
amendments as they might deem expedient.” But, 
after much reflection bestowed upon the system, 
they have not been able to suggest any essential 
amendments. 
The first general insolvent act was passed jn 









1784, and alterations and amendments have, from 
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powerful tendency to render him heedless in the 
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time to time, been made under the experience and 
wisdom of the legislature, until the system has 
attained nearly or quite as much consistency, provi- 
sion, and improvement, as the nature of the sub 
ject admits. By the act of 1813, every insolvent 
debtor is required to make application for relief 
witbin the county in which he may be an inhabitant, 
or be imprisoned, and the chancellor and judges 
have consequently had little or no personal ex- 
perience, for several years past, of the operation 
of the act. It appears to them not to be susceptible 
of any material alteration for the better. And, 
judging from their former experience, and from 
public observation in the course of their judicial 
duties, they are of opinion, that the insolvent law 
3s the source of a great deal of fraud and perjury. 
But they are apprehensive that the evil is incurable, 
and not within the reach of amendments to the act, 
since it arises principally from the infirmity inherent 
in every such system, and perhaps in many casés 
also from a want of sufficient vigilance and firmness 
in the persons to whom the administration of this 
branch of the law is committed. 

If we had a suitable bankrupt law, applicable to 
unfortunate merchants and traders, there weuld be 
fittle necessity, and still iess utility, in any gene. 
ral and permanent insolvent law. It appears to be 
a serious question in the federal courts, whether 
the establishment of bankrupt and insolvent laws 
does not belong exclusively to the government of 
the United States, under the aathority given to it 
to establish uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcy. Perhaps the better opinion is, that the 
state goveraments may exercise powers of that 
kind, in the absence of congressional regulations. 
‘We are at least of opinion, that state insolvent 


Lt, 


tors against the frauds of debtors,” we would re. 
spectfully submit, as the result of our reflections 
and judgment, the propriety of repealing the insol. 
vent act, with allits supplementary provisions ang 
amendments. 

The next subject submitted to our considera. 
tion, relates to such legal provisions as we may 
think proper, relative to imprisonment for debt. 

We have carefully examined the several provi. 
sions already existing, for the relief of debtors, 
with respect to the imprisonment of their persons, 
and very little further improvement can be made 
upon this head, provided imprisonment for debt is 
to be in any degree retained. And we should 
rather infer from the language of the resolution 
under which we have considered the subject, that 
a total abolition of imprisonment for debt, was not 
within the contemplation of the legislature, and 
it would be a measure which we could not recom. 
mend. 

The object of imprisonment is to coerce the 
debtor to pay his debts by property within his 
command, and which cannot be discovered or 
freached by execution. Another useful object of 
imprisonment, is the check which it is calculated, 
by its influence, to give to the artful or thoughtless 
creation of debt, without any means or disposition 
topay. The frauds upon property which are daily 
and almost incessantly committing in this way, ere 
equally immoral and distressing with the more 
open or direct invasions of property by acts of a 


Jaws, when they do not infringe on another provision\criminal nature. And, without such means of 


jn the constiiution, respecting the obligation of 
contracts, are constitutional and valid; and, if we 
have the power, we should deem it inexpedient at 
present to attempt the establishment of any thing 
like a bankrupt system for this state. A bill on 
that subject, has been reported to congress during 
the present session, and is now pending before 
them; and we cannot but indulge the hope, that 
congress will perceive the importance, and feel the 
necessity, of exercising on this point the powers 
entrusted to them by the constitution. 

There is no doubt that the commercial interests 
of this state stand greatly in need of a bankrupt 
system, which weuld prevent the debtor, in failing 
circumstances, from disposing of his property 
partially among his creditors, or from fraudulently 
wasting it, or converting it to his own use. The 
operation of such a system, if hones'ly and ably 
administered, would naturally inculcate a correct 
sense of the obligation of contracts, and of the 
duty of good faith, Buta permanent insolvent act, 
made expressly for the relief of the debtor, and 
held up daily to his view and temptation, bas a 


creation of debt, and careless as to payment. It 
anduces him to place his hopes of reef rather in, 
contrivances fora discharge, than in increased and 
severe exertions to perform his duty. 

Our insolvent system of law is intended not 
merely for the discharge of the debtor from im. 
prisonment, (for on that subject we have other and 
ample provision, ) be its main object is to set him 
forever free from his debts. There is, perhaps, no 
other state in the union which holds out such an 
easy and tempting mode of procuring an absolute 
release to the debtor; and we are of opinion, that 


coercion as personal imprisonment, it would ap- 
pear to us, that persons who hai no fixed residence, 
or had no visible or tangible property, or whose 
property was exempt from execution, or whose 
property consisted in money or bonds, notes, and 
public or corporate stock, or whose property ly 
out of this state, would be entirely lawless, wiih- 
out any power in the creditor to obtain justice. 
Considering how very convenient or accominodat- 
ing imprisonment has been rendered to the debtor, 
by means of the liberties of gaol!s; and considering 


, that persons who are not freeholders, and charged 


with small debts, cannot in any case be imprisoned 
above 30 or 60 days, and that every person charged 
in execution for debt, under $500, may immed ately 
thereafier—and, if for any sum above 500, may, af- 
ter the expiration cf three calencar months, apply 
and be discharged from imprisonment, on the sur- 
render of his property for the payment of his debts; 
and considering further, that necessary household 
furniture, together with a necessary portion of 
live stock and the produce thereof, is absolutely 
exempted from execution, we think we may safely 
say that there is as little ground for complaint 
of the severity of our existing laws, in regard to 
debtors, as in any state, or in any commercial coun- 
try upon earth. 

It appears to us, as far as our observation and 
experience have extended, that imprisonment on 
execution for debt is not frequent unless the dest 
was contracted in the first instance under deceitful 
assurances, or unless the debtor has applied bis 
property unfuirly, or refused to give to his creditor 


any reasonable and satisfactory explanation. If tie’ 


cases were carefully examined, we believe they 
would generally terminate ia this result; for severity 














the system, in its operation, has been, and still is, 





towards fair, byt unfortunate crediéors, ig 00 part 


and probably ever must be, from the very nature 
of it, productive of incalculable abuse, fraud, ang 
perjury, and greatly injurious to the public morals, 

Under the head of enquiry submitted to us rela. 
tive to provisions for “the better security of cred}. 
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security of debts, 


be the debtor, 
his command the hopes and fears, 


distress of the adverse party. 


have a most salutary effect upon the morals and 
its of the community. 
- do not, haediore, pwedive that the law of im. 
prisonnient for debt, requires any material amend- 
ment; and if we were to suggest any alteration, it 
would be to exempt females altogether from im- 
risonment, in consideration of their sex. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
JAMES KENT, 
A. SPENCER, 
W. W. VAN NESS, 
JOSEPH C. YATES, 
JONAS PLATT. 
Albany, Jan. 22, 1819. 











Change of Climate. 


From the Salem Register. 
A writer in the Newport Mercury, attempting to 
show that the general temperature of climate 
ina new country is softened by the advance of 
agriculture, and the labors of man, and that the 
operating cause which has changed the face, the 
temperature, and the products of Europe, is now 
performing its wonders in this country, proceeds 
as follows:— 

As long as the rays of the sun fell on the uniform 
surface of this vast country, which at the arrival of 
our ancestors was-eovered with wood, the seasons 
were alse regular and uniform; the winters were 
long; the snows began early, and were more abun- 
dant; the north. west winds reigned, and the intense 
cold was rarely interrupted by intervals of moderate 
Weather. But when the hives had sent forth their 
swarms into the interior country, and the axe had) 
resounded in the forest, we began to feel the 
fluctuations of a changing climate. The action, 
the power of the sun upon this extensive country, 
was increasing every day, and there was a pro. 
gressive alteration every year in the climate, keep- 
ng place with the advancement in agriculture. In 
our days, the effects produced within the last thirty 
years by the prodigious increase of population, are 
apparent to every observer whose recollection ex- 
tends to that period. Although there is now un- 
que\tionably less continuity of cold than there was 
formerly, yet we cannot expect to enjoy a regular 
temperature until the greatest part of the land on 
this side of the mountains be cleared; for if the 
quantity of forest and of cultivated land be nearly 
equal, there will result from that state of the coun- 
try a fluctuation in the seasons, which can be cor- 


More uniform surface. {In limiting these opera- 
tions of art and of nature to the space enclosed 

“ween the mountains and the Atlantic ocean, we 
Consider as an incontestibie point, that we receive 
hone of our north-westerly winds from any part of 


er or disposition of. the times. The 
of. Or ota ant aeetltece in contracts, have 
been so much weakened in public opinion, by the 
operation of our insolvent law, that it would seem 
and not the ereditor, who has at 
the comfort or 
And, we are entirely 
of the opinion, that if it be once well known and 
generally understood, that those who contract 
debts must expect to pay them, or that they must 
be able to satisfy the creditor of their integrity and 

enuine misfortune, or that they will have to submit 
to the temporary restraints now imposed by law, 
and that no other relief was to be afforded, it would 


—— 


will never extend beyond that chain. On such an 
Occasion as this, it would be idle to attempt a 
discussion of the theory of the prevailing winds 
which take place in the two grand divisions of our 
country; but we advance as an axiom that the cli- 
mate in one division can never much affect that in 
the other. 

Let us now look into some authorities, which 
establish, beyond a doubt, the changes that have 
taken place in the general temperature of Europe. 
“It is an observation of L’Abbeda Bos,” says Hume, 
in his Essay on the populousness of ancient nations, 
“that Italy is warmer at present than it was in 
ancient times.—The annals of Rome tell us,’ says 
he, “that in the year 480 as. v. c. the winter was so 
severe that it destroyed the trees. The Tyber 
froze in Rome, and the ground was covered with 
snow for 40 days. When Juvenal (sat. vi.) déscribes 
a superstitious woman, he represents ber as break- 
ing the ice of the Tyber that she might perform 
her ablutions: 

Hybernum frac a glacie descendet in amnem, 

Ter matutino Tyberi mergetur. 

He speaks of that river’s freezing as a common 
event. Many passages of Horace suppose the 
streets of Rome fuli of snow and ice. At present 
the T'yber no more freezes at Rome than the Mile 
at Cairo. ‘The Romans esteem the winters very 
rigorous if the snow lie two deys, and if one see 
for eight and forty hours a few icicles hang from a 
fountain that has a north exposure.” 

“The observation of this ingenious critic,” con- 
tinues Hume, ‘may be extended to other European 
climates. Who could discover the mild climate 
of France in Diodorus Siculus’s description of that 
of Gaul? (lib. iv.) ‘as it is anorthern climate,’ says 
he, ‘it is infested with cold to an extreme degree. 
In cloudy weather, instead of rain there fall great 
snows; and in clear weather it there freezes so 
excessive hard, that the rivers acquire bridges of 
their own substance, over wiich, not only single 
travellers may pass, but large armies accompanied 
with all their baggage and loaded waggons:-— Colder 
than a galic winter, is used by Petronius as a pro- 
verbial expression. Aristotle says, that Gaul is 
so cold a climate that an ass could not live in it 
—(de generat, anim. lib. 2.) 

North of the Cevenues, says Strabo, (lib. iv.) 
Gaul produces not figs and olives: and the vines 
which have been planied, bear not grapes that wiil 
ripen. 

“Ovid positively maintains, with all the serious 
affirmation of prose, that the Euxine sea was frozen 
over every winter in his time, and he appeals to 
Roman governors, whom he names, for the truth of 
his assertion. This seldom or never happens at 
present in the latitude of Jomi, whither Ovid was 
banished. All the complaints of the same poet 
seem to mark a rigor of the seasons, which is 
scarcely experienced at present in Petersburg or 
Stockholm !” 

Polibius (lib. iv. cap. 21) says, “that the climate 
in Arcadia was very cold and the air mois:.” 

“The northern parts of Spain,” according to 
Strabo (lib. 3) “fare but ill inhabited because of the 
great culd.”’ 

Saserna, quoted by Colomella, (lib. i. eap. 1.) 
affirmed, (and it is of Jtaly of which he speaks 
“that the disposition of the heavens was altered 
before his time, and that the air had become much 
milder and warmer: as appears hence,” says he, 
“that many places now abound with vineyards and 
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€ continent beyond the chain of mountains, and | 
at the south and easterly winds from the ocean 
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olive plantations, which formerly, by reason of the 
rigor of the climate, could raise none of these 
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productions.”—‘Such a change, if real,” remarks 


Hume, ‘will be allowed an evident sign of a better Do. 


cultivation and peopling of countries before the 
age of Saserna, and if it be continued to the pre- 
sent time, is a proof, that these advantages have 


been continually increasing throught this part of 


the world. 
‘Allowing, therefore,’ continues Hume, this re- 
mark to be just, that Europe is become warmer 
than formerly, how can we account for it? Plainly 
by no other method than by supposing, that the 
land is much better cultivated, and that the weods 
are cleared, which formerly threw a shade upon the 
earth, and kept the rays of the sun from penetrating 
it. Our northern colonies in America become more 
temperate in proporiion as the woods are felled.” 
It would be easy for us to multiply quotations, 
but we tonsider those which we have adduced 
sufficient to establish the fact, that the tempera- 
ture of a considerable part of Europe has been so 
much improved by the industry of man, that the 
olive, the fig, ahd the vine, now cover a great 
extent of country from which they were formerly 
excluded by the severity of the cold. Yet the 
greatest part of Italy, Rome itself, and the whole of 
the Gauls, are to the North of the state of Rhode 
Island.—Such a prospect as this ought then to 
stimulate our farmers throughout the country, to 
clear, and especially drain their lands. Evaporation 
being a principal source of cold, by the reason 
that the conversion of water into vapor causes the 
absorption of much calorick; it follows that when 
by: the advancement of cultivation, the superfluous 
waters which were spread over considerable tracts 
of country, and which were principally carried off 
by evaporation, are conveyed away by drains and 
canals, the calorick which is then communicated 
by thé sun’s rays in greater abundance to the earth, 
is reserved to warm and meliorate the climate. 
We see then, by the total change of the incle- 
ment temperature of the south of Europe, which 
formerly could not give maturity even to the grape, 
but which now produces abundaitly the fig and the 
olive, and in some places is sufficiently softened to 
to mature the orange, that a benign Providence 
has given to man for his comfort and happiness, a 
power over the climate in which he lives. —It would 
therefore be impious not to believe, that the same 
means will be attended with the same effects in 
this magnificent country, which at least equals the} 
eastern continent in fertility, and fur surpasses it in 
the grandeur and beauty of its scenery. 
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Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. 
FROM THE NEW YORK COLUMBIAN, 

Mr. Spooner—I have read an article in your pa- 
per of this day, and also. some other prints, stating, 
m substance, that, by a recent and accurate survey, 
the distance from the south extremity of Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi, was found to be 161 
miles, in place of 250, hitherto estimated; and that 
of course the state of Illinois will be narrowed by 
the difference. The piece will, no doubt, go the 
rounds of the papers, though utterly unfounded as 
to the induction. 








= — = 
Melish’s large do. 2304 miles. 
smal! do. 190 miles. 
Skelton and Kensett’s United States, 240 miles: 
Darby’s map in Emigrant’s guide, 207 miles. 
Do.  do.in histour, 163.5. 

It will be seen by this, how little accordance 
there exists between the various maps on the sub. 
ject of the true relative position of the Mississippj 
river and Lake Michigan. The mere distance js 
now fixed, but as neither the river or lake are refera. 
ble toany established point, ro practical result can 
be drawn from the admeasurement, as it respects 
the form ofthe state of[llinois. Another very com. 
mon error has deceived the writer of the article we 
are examining, that is the false range given to lake 
Michigan in almost all maps extant on which that 
lake is marked. ‘he lake is commonly made to 
lie nearly north and south; when in fact its rea] 
position isat least 20 degrees more S. W. andN. B, 
This lake is about 260 miles long: of course an er. 
ror of 20 degrees in its range would displace it 
nearly 90 miles. This is the true cause why the re. 
lative distance in question was found so much less 
than was commonly marked. I laid down my map, 
published in the Emigrant’s guide, from such docu. 
ments as I could then procure; of course it is erro. 
neous respecting Michigan. It wasfrom recent in. 
formation, received on my last tour, that I was enab- 
led to appproach so near the reality in the small sec. 
tional map published with the account of that tour. 
Leaving, however, the south point of lake Mi. 
chigan wherever it may be, its position can in no 
ways produce any effect upon Illinois, unless the 
Mississippi river is so egregiously wrong placed, as 
to be nearly 100 miles more easterly than the maps 


knowledge we have of the Mississippi than of lake 
Michigan, the presumption is in favor of the form. 
er being more correctly delineated than the latter. 
The state of Lilinois covers all the territory lying 
south of 42 30 N. latitute, east of the Mississippi, 
north of the Ohio, and west of Indiana; consequent- 
ly, let lake Michigan range as it may, the form and 
extent of Illinois must remain nearly as it is repre- 
sented on our maps. The probability is, that the 
N. E. corner of Illinois, and the N. W. of Indiana 
will be in lake Michigan; and that, in place of Illi- 
nois being contracted by the correct projection of 
the lake, the territory of Michigan will be found 
much more extensive than it has been considered. 
If the south end of Michigan lake is from 50 to 100 
miles mere to the west than-it was formerly thought 
tobe, then will a triangle be included in the terri- 
tory, whose base must be the length of the lake, 
and whose perpendicular will be the difference be- 
tween the false and true longitude of the southern 
part of the lake. Suppose this difference 60 miles, 
and the length of the Lake 260, Michigan will be 
enlarged 7,390 square miles; a space almost equal 
to the state of Connecticut. W. DARBY. 
New York, May 21. 

Since writing the above, I have observed the fol- 
lowing notice in the Aurora of May 21: 

“I consider it my duty to the public to state, that 
my map of the United States, and the local maps; 
projected by me, embracing that portion of the 


I have taken the trouble to measure the distance country [Illinois,] have all been improved some 


between those points upon the following maps, and| time 


have annexed the result: 


o. On measuring the maps of the United 


States by the scale, from the Mississippi to the 


Lewis Evan’s map, 1753,improved and republish-| south end of lake Michigan, it will appear that the 


ed 1776, by I. Pownal, distance 230 miles. 


distance is exactly one hundred and sixty one miles. lt 


Arrowsmith’s map of North America, 207 miles. may be proper to state here, that all the mays kept 
Lewis’ large map of the United States, 203 miles.{ by me for sale, are, as far practicable, kept in a con’ 





do. small do, 203 miles. 


tinual state of improvement. 


JOHN MELISH. 


have represented. From the much more intimate ‘ 
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Historical. 
ABORIGINES OF NORTH AMERICA. | 

On the population and Tumuli of the Aborigines 

of North America. Ina letter from H. M. 

Brackenridge, esq. to Thomas Jefferson.— Read 

Oct. 1, 1813, before the American Philosophical 

iely. f 

Sim--Frots a knowledge that research into the 
history of the primitive inhabitants of America, 1s 
one of your favorite amusements, I take the liberty 
of making this communication. My attention to 
the subject was first awakened on reading, when 
a boy, the observations contained in the ‘iotes on 
Virginia,’ and it has become with me a favorite 
theme of speculation. I often visited the mound, 
and other remains of Indian antiquity in the neigh- 
borhood of Pittsburgh, my native town, attracted 
by a pleasing interest, of which 1 scarcely knew 
the cause, and afterwards read, and heard with 
delighi, whatever related to these monuments of 
the first, or rather eaflier inhabitants of my native 
country. Since the year 1810 (without previously 
intending it) I have visited almost every thing of 





a aw | 


yhundred and twenty years since the character of 


the population, which left the traces of the second 
neriod, underwent a change. The appearances of 
fortifications, of which so much has been said, and 
which have been attributed to colony of Welch, 
are nothing more than the traces of pallisadoed 
towns or villages. The first travellers mention this 
custom of surrounding their towns with pallisades; 
the earth was thrown up a few feet, and pickets 
placed on the top. I have seen old volumes in 
which they are represented in the engravings.* 
The Arikara and Mandan villages are still fortified 
in this way. The traces of these are astonishingly 
hamerous in ihe western country; I should not 
exaggerate if I were to say that five thousand might 
be found. Some of them inclose more than an 
hundred acres. From some cause or other (and 
we know that there are enough which might 
suffice to effect it) the population had been as- 
tonishingly diminished immediately before we be- 
came acquainted with them; and yet Coarlevoix 
mentions a town of the Mascutin tribe (at present 
incorporated with the Kickapoos) contaiing @ 
thousand families? The barrows, of gereral re- 





this kind, worthy of note on the Ohio and Missis. 
sinni; and from examination and reflection, some- 
thing like hypothesis has taken place of vague 
wanderings of fancy. The following is a sketch of 
the result of those observations : 

i. Throughout, what is denominated by Volney, 
the valley of the Mississippi, there exist the traces 
of a population far beyond what this extensive and 


ceptacles of the dead, such as ¢xamined by your. 
self, may be classed with the pallisadoed towns, 
though they are much more numerous; they are, 
in fact, to be found in almost every corn field“in 
the western country. The tumuli, or meunds, are 
often met with wiiere there is no appearance of 
pallisadoed villages or fortifications, or of barrows. 


° 











° ° . . 7 Vv ; - 
fertile portion of the continent is supposec to ha | by those extraordinary tumuli or mounds. 


possessed: greater, perhaps, than could be suppo=t- 
ed of the present white inhabitants, even with the 


careful agriculture practised in the most populous; 
parts of Europe.—The reason of this is to be found | 
in the peculiar manners of the inhabitants by whom| 
jt was formerly occupied; like these of Mexico, | 


their agriculture had for its only object their own 
sustenance; no surplus was demanded for com- 
merce with foreign nations, and no part of the soil, 


susceptible of culture, was devoted to pasturage; | 


yet extensive forests filled with wild animals would 
still remain. The aggregate population of the 
country might be less, but that of particular dis 
tricts much greater. We must, in this way, ac- 
count for the astonishing population of the vale 


of Mexico, when first known to the Spaniards; per 


haps equal to any district of the same extent of 
climate.* The astonishing population of Owyhee 
and Otaheite, must be accounted for in the same 
way.—There are certainly many districts on the 
Ohio and Mississippi equally favorable to a numer. 
ous population. When I contemplated the beauty 
and fertility of those spots, I could scarcely believe 
it possible, that they should never have supported 
a numerous pupulation; such a fact would form an 
exception to what has usually occurred, in every 
other part of the globe. 

2 In the vallev of the Mississippi, there are 
discovered the traces of two distinct races of peo 
ple, or periods of population, one much more 
ancient than the other. The traces of the last are 
the most numerous, but mark a population less 
advanced in civilization; in fact they belong to the 
same race that existed in the country when the 
French and English effected their settlements on 
this part of the continent: but since the i tercourse 
of these people with the whites, and their as onish- 
ing diminution in numbers, many of their customs 
have failen into disuse. It is not more than a 
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*See Humboldt, vol. Il. page 127. 
Sue. ro Vou. XVI. 





3 The first and more ancient period is marked 
T have 
reason to believe that their antiquity is very crest. 
The oldest Indians have no tradiiion as to their 
authors, or the purposes for which they were 
‘originally intended; yet they were formerly, f 
might almost say instinctiveiy, in the habit of 
jusing them for one of the purposes for which they 
| were at first designed, to wit, as places of defence. 
|The old chief Du Coin told Mr. Rice Jones that 
|the mounds in the American bottom had been 
fortified by the Kaskaskias in their wars with the 
frogunis, As old work by Lafitau, a jesuit, which 
I met with at New-Orleans, contains a curious plate 
in which one of these mounds, fortified by pallisades 
on the top, and large beams extefiding to the bot- 
tom, is assaulted by enemies. These tumuli as 
well as fortifications, are to be found at the junction 
of all the considerable rivers, in the most eligible 
positions for towns, and in the most extensive 
bodies of feriile land. Their Number exceeds, 
perhaps, three thousand; the smallest not less than 
twenty feet in height, and one hundred in diameter 
at the base.--Their great number, and the astonish. 
ing size of some of them, may be regarded as fur 
nishing, with other circumstances, evidence of their 
antiquity. I have been some times induced to 
think, that at the period when those mounds were 
cousiructed, there existed on the Mississippi, a 
population as numerous as that which once animat- 
ed the borders of the Nile, or of Euphrates, or of 
Mexico and Pcru. 


4. The most numerous, as well as the most con- 
siderable of these remains, are found precisely in 
the part of the country wiere the traces of a nu. 
merous population might be locked for, to wit, 
from the mouth of t:e Qhio (on the east side Of 
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*They are to be seen in many old volumes in 
the present library of congress, which contains the 
most valuable coilection of books on America to 
be found in any part of the world. 
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the Mississippi) to the Illinois river, and on the 
west side from the St. Francis to the Missouri. 1 
am perfectly satisfied that cities similar to those 
of ancient Mexico, of several hundred thousand | 
souls, have existed in this part of the country. 
Nearly opposite St. Louis there are the traces of 
two such cities, in the distance of five miles, on 
the bank of the Cohokia, which crosses the Ameri- 
can bottom at this place.* There are not less 


Pee 


stands in the midst of alluvium, and there is ng 
natural hill nearer than tvo miles.* 

Such are the appearances of antiquity in the 
western country, which I consider as furnishing 
proof of an ancient and numerous population. The 
resemblance to those of New Spain would render 
probable the existence of the same arts and cus. 
toms; perhaps of an intercourse. The distance 
from the large mound on Red river, to the nearest 


than one hundred mounds, in two different groups; |in New Spain, is not so great but that they might 


one of the mounds falls little short of the Egyptian 


be considered as existing in the same country, 





pyramid Mycerius. When I examined it, in 1811, 


traveller: I afterwards published an accouat in the’! 
newspapers at St. Louis, detailing its dimensions, | 
describing its form, postition, &c. but this, which 
I thought might be almcst considered a discovery, 
attracted no notice: and yet I-stated it to be eigit 
hundred paces in circumference (the exact size of | 
the pyramid of Asychis) and one hundred feet in 
height.—The mounds at Grave creek and Marietta 
are of the second or third class. Yhe mounds at 
St. Louis, at New Madrid, and at the commence- 
ment of Black river, are all larger than those of: 
Marietta. The following is an enumeration of the 
most considerable mounds on the Mississippi and 
on the Ohio; the greater part I examined myself! 
with such attention as the short time I had to spare | 
would permit: 

1, At Grest creck, below Wheeling. 2 At Pitts- 
burgh. 3. At Marietta. 4. At Cincinnati. 5. At 
New Madrid—one of thein 350 feet diameter at 
the base. 6. Bois Brulie bottom, 15 miles telow 
St. Genevieve. 7. At St. Genevieve. 8. Mouth of 
the Marameck. 9. Si. Louis—one with 2 stages, 
another with 3. 10. Mouth of the Missouri. 11. On 
the Cohckia river—in 2 groups. 12. Twenty miles 
below—2 groups also, but the mounds of a smaller 
size—on the back of a lake, furmerly the bed of 
the river. 13. Near Washington (M. T.) 146 feet 
in height. 14. At Baton Rouge, and on the bayou 
Manchac—one of the mounds near the lake is 
chiefly. composed of shells; the inhabitants have 
taken away great quantities of these for the pur- 
pose pf making lime. 15. The mound on Black 
river, of two stages, with a group around it. 

At each of these places there are groups of 
mounds; and at each there probably once existed 
acity. On the other considerable rivers which are 
tributary to the Ohio and Mississippi in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, siate of Ohio, Indiana territory, &c. 
they are equally numerous, But the principal city 
and centre of population was between the Ohio. 











From the description of the Adoratorios, as the 


_I wae astonished that this stupendous monument, are called, it appears highly probable that the 
‘of antiquity should have been unnoticed by any;mounds on the Mississippi were destined for the 


same purposes. Solis tells us, that every consider. 
able place had a number of them, upon which a 
kind of tower was erecte’, and which gave rise to 
the belief of those who first visited the coast of 
New Spain, tiiat they had been Cities with numerous 
steepies;t from which circumstance they bestowed 
upon it the name of their Rative country. The four 
great cities to which the general name of Mexico 
was given, contained two thousand of these Adora. 
torios or Teocalli; at the first glance, this vast 
population, equal perhaps to London or Paris, ap- 
peared to be crowned with innumerable towers and 
steeples. Architecture was perhaps too much in 
its infancy to enable them to build to any great 
height—a mound was therefore raised, and a build- 
ing erected onthetop. Ii was in this way the tem. 
ple of Belus at Babylon was erected, and Egyptian 
pyramic . of the second class, which are solid, and 
probably the most ancient. Besides being places 
of adoration, the Teccalli also served as fortresses; 
they were usuaily the last places to which the 
inhabitants of the cities conquered by Cortez re- 
sorted, after having been driven from every other 
quarter. They were enabled from the position, 
form, and the tower on the top, to defend them. 
selves in these situations to great advantage.— 
Placed from the bottom to the top of the mount, 
by gradations above each other, they appeared (as 
Solis in his animated style expresses it) to con- 
stitute a living hill; and, at first, judging only from 
the experience of their own wars, they fancied 
themselves unassailable. 

From the oldest book extant, the bible, we see 
exemplified, in numerous instances, the natural 
predilection for resorting to high places, for the 
purpose of worship; this prevailed amongst all na- 
tions, and probably the first edifice dedicated to 
the Deity was an elevation of earth, the next 





ae was the placing a temple on it, and finally 


churches and mosques were built witb steeples. 


Mississippi, Missouri and Illinois. I have been|This having prevailed in all countries, may be 


informed that in the plains between the Arkansa 
and St. Francis, they are numerous and some very 
Jarge. They resemble the Teocalli, in these im- 
portant features, 1. In their positions the cardinal 
points are observed with considerable accuracy. 2. 
The larger mounds have several stages. 3. In 
every groupe there are two moun's much larger 
than the others. 4. The smaller mounds are placed | 
around symmetrically. A closer examination would 
show a resembiance in other: particulars. It is 
doubted by Humboldt whether advantage had not 
been taken of some natural rise, in the formation 
of the pyramid of Cholula; with respect to the 
roound of Cohokia there can be no doubt, for ii 


*See tic chapter on the Aniiquities of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, in the ‘views of Louisiana,’ b 
the author of this memoir, p, 181. Pittsburgh 
edition, 1814. 





~ 


considered as the dictate of nature. The most 
ancient temples of the Grecks were erected on 
artificial or natural elevations of earth; at the pre- 
sent day, almost every part of Europe and Asia, 
exhibit these remains of tumuli, the rudest, though 
perhaps the most lasting of human work.¢ The 
mausoleum generally holds the next piace to the 


———e 





*See the second account of the Teocalli of New 
Spain, by Humboldt, pages 16, 41, 44, 123, 170, &c- 
vol. Il, New York edition, 1811. 

+Mr. Robertson, who is disposed to lessen every 
thing American, and to treat with contempt, un- 
worthy of a philosopher, ali their acts and advance- 
ments in civilization, attributes this to the imagina 
tions of the Spaniards, inflamed with the spirit © 
quixotic adventure. : 

¢See appendix to Volney’s views of Americ? 








'Ciark’s travels in America, &c. 
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temple; snd, what is remarkable, all nations 19 
sheir wars have made the last stand in the edifices 
consecrated to their gods, and near to the tontbs 
of their ancestors. The Adoratorios of New Spain, 
like all works of the kind, answered the three 

urposes, of the temple, the fortress, and the 
inausoleum, Can we entertain a doubt but that 
this was also the c»se with those of the Mississippi ? 

The antiquity of these mounds is certainly very 

reat; this is not inferred from the growth of trees, 
which prove an antiquity of a few centuries, but 
from this simple reflection; a people capable of 
works requiring so much labor must be numerous, 
and if numerous, somewhat advanced in the arts; we 
might therefore look for works of stone or brick, 
the traces of which would remain for at least eiglit 
er ten centuries. The great mound of Cohokia, 
is evidently constructed with as much regularity 
as any of the Teocalli of New Spain, and was 
doubtless cased with brick or stone, and crowned 
with buildings; but of these no traces remain. 
Near the mound ai St. Louis, there are a few decay- 
ing stones, but which may have been casually 
brought there. Fhe pyramid of Papantla, in the 
northern part of the Intendancy of Vera Cruz, un- 


known to the first conquerors, and discovered .aj 


few years ago, was still partly cased with bricks. 
We might be warranted in considering the mounds 
of the Mississippi more ancient than the Teocalli, 
a fact worthy of notice, although the stages are 
still plain in some of them, the gradations or steps 
have disappeared, in the course of time the rains 
having washed them off. The pieces of obsidan 
or fliat, are found in great quantities near them, as 
is the case with the Teocalli. Some might be 
startled if { should aay that the mound of Cohokia 
is as ancient as those of Egypt! The Mexicans 
possessed but imperfect traditions of the construc- 
tion of their Teocalli;. their traditions attribute 
them to the Toultees, or to the Olmees, who proba- 
bly migrated from the Mississippi. 

Who will pretend to speak with certainty as to 
the antiquity of America—the races of men who 
have flourished and disappeared—of the thousand 
revolutions which, like other parts of the globe, 
ithas undergone? The philosophers of Europe, 
with a narrowness and selfishness of mind, have 
endeavored to depreciate every thing which relates 
to it. They have called it the new world, as 


a 


innocent people that ever lived, and in the arts 
ss much advanced as were the ancient Persians 
or Egyptians; and not only in the arts, but even in 
the sciences. -Was ever any work of the old world 
superior to the two roads from Quito to Cusco? 
Pardon me, sir, for troubling you with this long, 
and perhaps tiresome letter, dictated probably by 
the vanity of personally communicating my crude 
theories to one who holds so distinguished a place 
in that temple of science which belongs to every 
age and every country. 
_ With sentiments of the highest respect, I am, 
sir, your most obedient humble servant, | 
H. M.. BRACKENRIDGE. 
Baton Rouge, Juiy 25, 1813. 








Friends’ Memorials, 
SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS AT ‘THE LATE SESSION. 
To the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States, in congress assembled. 

The memorial and petition of the representatives 
of the religious society of Friends in the states 

of Ohio, Indiana, and Tiinois, and the adjacent 
parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, respectfully 
represent: 

That your memorialists, viewing with sensa- 
tions of deep commiseration, the suffering of the 
aborigines of this country, arising from their un. 
cultivated and savage mode of life, have been 
engaged for several years, with the permission of 
the executive, in attempting to diffuse the com- 
forts of civilization among some of those tribes 
which are scattered along our northwestern fron- 
tier. In the prosecution of this important under- 
taking, we have acquired a knowledge of their 
| habits, their sufferings, and their susceptibility of 
improvement, which has increasingly excited our 
sympathy and more deeply interested our feelings. 
Under these impressions, and with a sclicitude to 
promote their advancement towards that condition 
in which the mind is expanded by reason and in- 
strugtion, and dignified by the influence of religion, 
while the resources of nature are rendered sub- 
iservient to the comforts of the rational agent, we 
jare induced respec'fully to call the attention of 
congress to the slibject. 

From the habit of depending -on game for a 
precarious sustenance, they hsve been naturally 





though its formation was posterior to the rest of/led to adopt an itinesant and wandering mode of 


the habitable globe. A few facis suffice to repel 
this idea: the antiquity of her mountains, the re- 
mains of volcanoes, the alluvial tracts, the wearing 
away of cataracts, &c. and the number of primitive 


life; and the continual pressure of an overwhelming 
white population, has successfully driven them 
from situations on which they might possibly have 
been induced to form permanent settlements. Thus 


languages, greater perhaps than in all the rest of | the darkness in which they have been involved, 


the world besides. 


has been protracted, while the same catises have 


The use of letters, and the discovery of the} evidently tended to the extermination of the race. 


Mariner’s compass, the invention of gunpowder and 





We are sensible that the general government, 


of printing, have produced incalculable changes|by adopting a more humane and liberal policy, has 
in the old world. I question much whether be-|in some measure counteracted this tenaency, and 
fore those periods, comparatively recent, there |endeavored to meliorate their condition by secur- 
existed, or could exist, nations more civilized than|ing to them reservations of land, granting them 
the Mexicans or Peruvians. In morals, the Greeks | annuities, and by taking other measures to pro- 
and Romans, in their most enlightened days, were| mote their civilization. But the power of habit 


not superior to the Mexicans. 


We are told that |long formed, avd descending from father to son, 


these people sacrificed human beings to their| through a series of successive generations, cannot 
Gods! did not tlre Romans sacrifice their unfor- | be supposed to be removed, but by time and patient 
tunate prisoners to their depraved and wicked |perseverance. These habits, however, are begin- 
pleasures, compelling them to kill each otiuer?/ning to lose their influence, and an evident pro. 


















































Was the sacrifice of Ephigenia, to obtain a favor- 
able wind, an act of less barbarity than the sacri- 
fices by the Mexicans of their prisoners on the 
altar of their Gods? The Peruvians were exempt 
trom these crimes—perheps the mildest and most 


gress towards civilization has been made by those 
tribes to which our attention has been more 
| particularly directed; and others are desirous of 
‘obtaining similar assistance. But the funds which 
‘your memorialists possess, are altogether inade- 
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quate to accomplish those benevolent purposes 
which the present situation of those tribes so 
loudly demand, and for the accomplishment of 
which we believe the present an auspicious period. 

They are convinced of the utility, and desire the 
opportunity of acquiring school education; and the 


—_ 


scarcity of game on their reservations, renders it 


indispensably necessary that they should find some 
other resources, frem which to draw the means of 
subsistence, But this resource they cannot find 
in agriculture, without the application of more 
funds than have heretofore been proviced for their 
benefit. 

As objects of charity—as human beings, involved 
in ignorance and want, their condition appeals 
loudly to the benevolence of the general govern- 
ment. As the late proprietors of extensive and 
fertile tracts of country, from which the nation is 
deriving a vast emolument, and on which indivi- 
duals are enjoying the bounties of nature, they 
might appeal to our justice and Jiberality. 

The fostering hand of government must be ex- 
tended for their relief; or, we apprehend, the greater 
portion will not only remain in their present state 
of intellectual darkness, but ere long, they must 
be reduced to accumulated miseries, from the pres- 
sure of want. 

At one of their towns, we have built them mills, 
assisted them in opening farms, furnishing them 
with farming utensils, and placed a family of our 
friends among them, to instruct them in useful, 
domestic arts: and we have the satisfaction to 
observe their condition improved, by their form- 
ing habits of increasing industry and sobriety, and 
obtaining the necessaries of life in greater abun- 
dance. 

When we compare the condition and progressive 
state of improvement of the tribes which have been 
thus assisted, with that of the others, who are 
destitute of such advantages, we cannot but de 
plore thelack of means, to diffuse more extensively, 
the inestimable blessing of civilization, 

We, therefore, respectfully petition, that con-. 
gress take into consideration the deplorable condi- 
tion of these children of the wilderness, and appro- 
priate funds to open schools among them, furnish 
them farming utensils, and other necessary imple- 
ments; and thus assist them in the prosecution of 
those advances in civilization, which are essential 
to human happiness. 

Signed by direction of a meeting of the represen- 
tativesof the religious society of Friends aforesaid, 


held at Mount Plezsant, in the state of Ohio, the | 


20th of the 11th month, 1818, 
By JONATHAN TAYLOR, clerk. 
To the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States, in congress assembled: 

The memorial of the representatives of the 
yearly meeting of friends, held in Baltimore, for 
the western shore of Maryland, and the adjacent 
parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, respectfully 
sheweth— 

That your memorialists have been for a number 
of vears past, engeged in endeavors to introduce 
amongst some of the Indian tribes bordering on 
the western frontier of the United States, a more 
perfect knowledge of agriculture, and of some of 
the most necessary arts of civil life, with the view 
of reclaiming them from the deplorable situation 
to which they have been recuced, and of prepar- 
ing their minds for the influences of the gospel; 
during which time your memorialists have had 
abuadant evidence, m the progressive improye- 


= — 


ment of that portion of these people to whom they 
have been enabled to extend assistance, of the 
practicability of recovering them from the state of 
barbarism and suffering in which they have to 
generally been permitted to remain: and, whilst 
your memorialists are aware of the existence of 
the humane and improving system which the go. 
vernment of the United States has also carried on 
amongst some of the Indian tribes, and appreciate 
the benevolence of the motives which have in. 
fluenced those efforts, they feel it their duty to 
state, that the application of the limited means, 
which have from time to time been employed, has 
generally hitherto been defective, and failed of 
producing the benefits expected and intended, 
from the admission of improper persons to trade 
with, or reside amongst the Indians, the influence 
of whose corrupt examples has, in many instances, 
greatly counteracted and defeated those efforts, 
In this opinion your memorialists are confirmed, 
from the many years’ experience and observation 
which they have had in the course of their labors 
amongst these people. 

Your memorialists are sensible of the right the 
citizens of the United States claim, to hold inter. 
course with the Aborigines, under the laws re. 
gulating that intercourse, and also of the opinion 
which some entertain, of their privilege to extend 
their enterprize in any and in every direction where 
rewards appear to await it; but your memorialists 
can see nothing to justify individuals in pursuing 
any course, for their private emolument, that shall 
endanger or destroy the lives of their fellow men; 
and if there be a deficiency in the provisions of the 
lews which guarantee to them this privilege, your 
memorialists respectfully solicit that such laws 
may be revised, and radically amended, and that 
such additions be made to the existing general sys 
tem, as shall best tend to promote the safety, im- 
provement, and happiness of the Indians. 

When we contemplate the numerous evils which 
have been inflicted on the natives of this continent, 
and especially upon that portion of it which we 
now inhabit, since the time of our first intercourse 
with them, and that whole nations of these people 
have already been so entirely exterminated, that 
no trace of them now remains, except their names; 
and when we consider that the same system which 
has, in so short a space of time, produced such 
destruction, is still, with but little exception, in 
full operation, and must, if not timely arrested, 
sweep from existence the remaining tribes which 
yet inhabit our country, we think it cannot fail to 
excite, in every benevolent mind, deep regret, and 
to awaken a feeling of commiseration and of tencer- 
ness towards this helpless and oppressed part of 
our great family. It is a melancholy reflection, 
that these people have hitherto, with but few 
exceptions, received at the hands of those who have 
succeeded to their domain, little but reiterated 
wrongs and outrage: instead of their having been 
united to us by acts of benevolence and kindness, 
we have failed to extend to them, except partially, 
that liberality and justice which they bad a natural 
right to claim; and, instead of recognizing them 4s 
members of our common family, and extending to 
them the benefits of our superior knowledge in the 
arts, and our Christian advantages, they have been 
disregarded, and kept at a distance. aes 
Under these considerations, your memorialists 
have deemed it to be their duty respectfully, but 
earnestly, to solicit the attention of congress to the 
critical situation of those of our Aborigines who 





inhabit the western and north western frontier of 
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¢he United States: their weakness and their suf 
ferings give them a strong claim upon the bu- 
manity and protection of our government; anc your 
memorialists earnestly entreat that this may be so 
effectually extended to them, as to arrest the 
torrent of destruction which has so long been 
poured upon them, and rescue our country from 
the reproach of their final extinction. 











The Indian Nations. 


FROM “THE LIBRRTY HALL.” ot 
You will confer a favor by giving publicity to 


the following extract of a letter from the super- 


jntendant of Indian affairs at Washington city, The 
writer shows an ardent desire to reclaim from 


- gavage barbarism, the numerous tribes of Indians, 


who reside within our western limits. This is an 

object worthy of the writer, and of the nation. 

The glowing language and striking imagery con- 

tained in the letter, show, that Mr. McKenney’s 

pen pourtrayed his feelings. 

Weston, ( Heights of Georgetown, ) 
March 10, 1817. 
Rev. Jouw Gampo.p, ¢ 

Spring place, Cherokee county. 

Sin— Your very acceptable favor of the 7th Janu- 
ary last, arrived in the order of the mail. The 
perusal of it afforded me pleasure, though it was 
mingled with pain. I' can never cease to be a sub- 


aid how soon will his odors shut up, and his beauty 
be withered? . 3 | 

Our Indians are manifestly declining, not only 
in numbers, but also in their intelligence and 
corporeal vigor. The native dignity of the Ameri- 
can savaye is fast descending into the squeamish 
and contemptible gypsey. But to whom is he 
indebted for this? and to whose account will 
be charged this depreciation—this overthrow of 
original majesty? The arrearage of justice due 
these people darkens the western horizon. * ‘The 
day may come when the forests will topple under 
the thunder. We have long heard its muttering, 
und have seen the flashes. Remains of victims 
scorched by the blaze are now in the desert: their 
bones yet bleach, unburied, in the wilds. Wha 
prepared those vindictive elements ? who is charge- 
able for the effects of their fury? I fear this point 
remains too partially considered! If it did not, 
we should soon behold a light in the north, and 
west. The darkness would retire, and the glare 
kindled by revenge, would be succeeded by a light, 
pure, tranquil and peaceful. 7 
Notwithstanding all that has passed, I will yet 
hope that justice will be heard. It is a principle 
some times slow in its operations, but always sure. 
And if its voice be rejected, because utiered im 
the plaints of dis'ress, it will break out at last, 
in the majesty of its power overturning and con- 
foundbg the negligent, the inattentive and the 


ject of gratification to contemplate the efforts of cruel. 


benevolence in the wilds—far removed from the 
more genial ineidents which embellish and make 
life happy. It is true, happiness is not necessarily 
confined to populous cities or crowded settlements: 
it isa principle in the mind. Its base is conrENT- 
MENT, aNd its ouiworks and adornings are the 
beautiful morals and piety of the gospel. Gop, 
their author, is alike felt, 

“In the wide waste, and in the city full— 

And where uz vital breathes, there must be joy.” 

It is painful, however, to contempla‘e the sadness 
of the destiny of our Aborigines If they h-d 


carved it themselves, there would be less cause of| co! dition of the nations of our forests. 


pity: but they did not. The chains they wear are 
not of their own forging: they were prepared and 
riveted by other hands. And is there no power 
competeni to break the fetters? There is, my 
dear sir. It needs only to be exercised: and here 
lies the condemnation. Wherefore is it permitted 
to remain dormant? Ah, my God! and shall man 
be forsaken always, in proportion to the extremiiy 


I am sustained in the hope that something will 
be done at last, on reviewing the history of the 
illustrious men who have presided in succession 
\over the affairs of our republic. They have been, 
‘all of them, advocates for the amelioration of the 
condition of our Indians. The last address to the 
congress, by our late presiden', Mapison, in which, 
in a state of high preservation, are those exalted 
views of national pelicy with which he is so familiar, 
wus a recommendation also in behalf of these suf- 
fering people. His eye could not close on political 
aff.irs without taking a parting glance at the dismal 
The first 
address of the president, Monnor, the American 
Anistipes, wherein are all those pure principles 
which his heart has so Jong and so ardently cherish- 
ed, contains also a reference to the indians. He 
justly considers an attention to their interests in 
the light of a moral obiization: and thus it ought to 
be viewed, These are his words: With the Indians 
IT 1S OUR DUTY to cultivute friendly relations, and to 


of his wants and sufferings ? And shall distress|4cé with kindness and (eberality in all our transactione. 
be receded from as its claims rise? and because} Equally proper ts it TO PERS» VERE IN OUR EFFORTS 
of its magnitude! This, alas! is teo commonly|TO EXTEND TO THEM THE ADVANTAGES OF CLVILIZA- 


the case. But this cannot be so always. 
and benevolence must at last triumph; and the con- 
quest will pervade even the wilderness 


Justice | TION. 


This gentleman, whose feet have pressed every 


But to be| round on the ladder of fame, and who now stands 


neglected; uniformly, systematically nez!ected !/—who| Upon the last and highest, has endeared himself 


could endure it ? 
of neglect? And if those of us who, surrounded 
with ten thousand comforts, are not proof against 


its torpor, wherefore condemn the Indians, who 


are not only strangers to attention, but of whom 
scarcely any body condescends ‘o think? Let not 


Who has not fel. the i fluence|to bis countrymen, more especially by his labors 


and his virtues, But why have I thus written? Not 
‘for the sake of distinction, surely—for wherever 





*It is not the intention of the writer, by any 
means, to charge the people of the wesiern coun- 


the untractableness of these unfortunate people or try with a want of duty towards the Sav ges.—He 
their habits be attributed to any necessity of their|believes, that, notwithstanding the injuries they 


Mature. No—they are men. 
every where; and oppression excites to vengeance. 
—Civilized blood, in its most refined state, no less 
than the savages, moves slowly and tends to re 
frigeration, under the influence of neglect. And 
though “man in society belike a flower full blown in 
Hs native bed,” still let him feel himseif neglected, 





But neglect freezes | have experienced during the late war, from savage 


depredation and savage cruelty, they would be 
among the first to aid in the civilization of the In. 
dians, and guard by this policy against such in. 
|juries in future. But the object is a national one; 
and_can only be speedily and entirely attained, by 
the interposition of the general government, 
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burned a purer light than illumined the course of| benevolence of the design, and realize under the 
his immediate predecessor? or how distinguish) sanctity of your assurance, the entire honor and 
between that and the splendor of Mr. Jefferson’s/| respectability of the society, which indeed may be 
career? Indeed we live in a most interesting| fairly inferred from the nobleness of its views, Tam 
period. We behold the setting radiance of three} highly gratified at the opportunity which your re. 
magnificent suns!—A first, tho’. gone down, | quest furnishes, to distribute, through the agencies 
**charms by the loveliness of its streaks which yet} connected with this office, to the several Indian 
linger in our horizon.” We behold this—and at} tribes having intercourse with them, the glad 
the same moment feel the irradiating influence of| tidings” contained in the circular. 

another, now in the meridian of its glory—the 








whole producing a mingling light and heat which 
attract universa} admiration. 


But does it not seem strange, that these sages 


should fail to accomplish, though they all recom. 
mend: it; the adoption of some LiBERat PLAN, by 
which the Aborigines should be raised from their 
depression, and possessed of those enjoymeuts 
which God never designed should be thus with- 
held ?—-It is true, they have been able to procure 
the adoption of partial measures, which have served 
humanity; they have snatched the Indians, in part, 
from the furnace of a devouring avarice. 

But much remains to be done. An appeal must 
be made ¢o the intellectual man—but this cannot be, 
without the elements are first prepared. Tasy 
grusT BE TavGHT —But how shall they learn with 
out teachers? The period, I trust, is at hand, 
when the light of execudive i.fluence will penetraie 
the deserts and solitudes of our country—mean 
while, my dear sir, you will have enjoyed the 
enviable reflections that grow out of labors for ‘he 
relief of human misery. May success attend you; 
and happiness in this world and the next! 

THOS. L. M’KENNEY. 





COPY OF A LETTER 


From Thomas L. M’ Kenney, esq. superintendant of 


Indian affairs, to col. R. M Johnson. 
OFFICE OF INDIAN TRADE, 

Georgetown, D. C. June 27.5 

Dear Srn—I have had the pleasure of receiving 
your letter of the 15th inst. enclosing a circular 


‘from the corresponding secretary of the “Kentucky 


Baptist society for promoting the gospel among 
the Heathen;” copies of which it is desired may 
be transmitted to the several agencies connected 
with this office, accompanied with such remarks 
as may be most likely to induce an attention to the 
contents of the circujar. 

When I examine into the spirit of this under- 
taking, which proposes “to gain permission from 
the Indians of the different tribes within the limits 
of the United States, to have three, four, or more, 
children from a tribe, (boys and girls) brought into 
this country (Kentucky) for education—the child- 
ren to be brought, fed, clothed, and educated at 


It is known to you, that my duties are applicable 
to the prosecution of the trade established by the 
Uni ed States’ government with the Indian tribes, 
A branch of policy originating in humanity, and 
sanctioned by justice, and which has, through its 
benevolent interference, and by means of the con. 
cilistory influence of the agents and factors, gone 
far towards producing the change which has al. 


respects both their habits and manner of living, 
Although it has been my duty to superintend this 
trade, unconnected with any power by which means 
might be applied on other points for promoting 
civilization, yet, like yourself, sir, I feel great 
solicitude for the sufferings which yet exist in our 
forests; and which the trade, however beneficial it 
certainly is, and to a certain extent can never un. 
associated with other means, effectually relieve, 
In the management of this branch of govern. 
mental policy a thousand appeals are made to my 
sympathy. The intercourse I have with the In. 
dian tribes, carried on by means of agencies, has 
familiarized me, in somedegree, to their condition; 
and it is indeed pitiable. Who can contemplate 
the darkness that broods over the aboriginal mind, 
in the creation of which he had no agency, and not 
feel willing to contribute his spark towards its 
illumination ? I have beheld its most dismal gloom! 
I have seen the Indian roll the pallor of his eye in 
quest of lieht, but in vain; and I have seen (as in 


2 | the case of Skenandon, the Oneida chief) the dark. 


ness retire; the light of intelligence beam from 
his countenance, and, passing the grossness of our 
region, settle with his hopes on a future and blessed 
state! But how few, comparatively speaking, have 
been favored like Skenandon! It was his destiny 
to share the benefits resulting from the labors of 
the good Mr. Kirkland; and it was by the side of 
his minister and friend, that the old chief, in his 
110:h year, desired to be buried, that (in his own 


| words) “he might go up with him at the great resurrec- 


tion.”” 


Tam aware of the prejudice of men, and good 
men too, on this subject, who, without any ill will 
towards these unfortunate people, doubt the practic- 
ability of their civilization—their christian:zation. 
But I differ with such. My researches have con- 





| firmed my belief in the entire precticability of the 


the expense, and under the care and direciion ad unkertaking. lbottom my faith on the efforts that 
the society—to be taught reading, writing and | have already been made, as well before our inde- 


arithmetic; and in some cases, where genius war-| 


rants it, the higher branches of literature; to make 
the boys acquainted with husbandry, and the girls 
with domestic employment; to teach such as possess 
mechanical genius the most useful of the mechanical 
aris; and when those children pass through the 
course of education, send them back, accompanied 
with-teachers of such of the tribes as will receive 


them, whe will proceed, with the assistance of] 


their children, to instruct their other children at 
their respective towns—and in some instances, 
when the way opens, to furnish teacbers to open 
schools among them without waiting for the child- 
ren to be educated;” I say, when I examine into 


the spirit of this undertaking, recognize in it the! 





pendence as since, however apparently they may 
have failed in their general result. 

So long ago as the year 1645, John Elliot, by his 
indefatigable zeal, produced almost an entire re- 
form in the natives in and about Roxbury, Mas‘a- 





chusetts. Influenced by the agency of that good 
Man, they abandoned their vagrant habits: built 4 
town; enacted laws for their government; erected 
a building for divine worship, 50 feet by 25, and 
proved, by their exemplary conduct, that they were 
not wanting in capacity for the higher attainments 
of the Christian character. 

In 1694, there resided at Martha’s Vineyard 180 
Indian families, who, under the teaching of this 
same Mr. Ejlict, demolished their fales Gods #4 





ready taken place in several of the tribes, as it 
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te 
their altars; abandoned their drunkenness, their, 
thieving, and became, ina body, with the exception 
of two Indians, zealous and faithful Christians.— 
indeed the history of these times bears abundant 
testimony to the capacity and aptness of the 
aborigines for the higher orders of improvement. 
That relating to Roxbury, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Elizabeth Isle, Nantucket, &c. &c. will satisfy the 
scruples of any man on this subject, who will take 
the pains to consult jt. 

But the fruits of the Inbors of Elliot, and Mayhew, 
and Brainard, and Kirkland, and others, are well 
nich perished ! and hence it is inferred they never 
ripened. This is incorrect: many hundreds, besides 
SxemaNbon, retained their purity till they dropped 
into the grave; and he remained and braved the 
frosts of sixty winters, after his change, before he 
was gathered. Have you not heard of this great 
man? 1 willinsert an anecdote of him, which may 
be relied upon as genuine; and which will speak 
for itself, and the testimony will not fail to con- 
vince the most sceptical, that Indians can be. both 
eloquent and pious. Just before he died, a friend 
calling to see the old man, (who from extreme old 
age had become blind) he spoke thus: 

"Lam an aged hemlock. The winds of an hund 
red winters have whistled through my branches. | 
1am dead at the top. Why Iam yet alive, the 
great good spirit only knows. Pray to my Jesus 
that I may wait with patience my appointed time) 
to die.” 

It is not difficult to ascertain the causes of the, 
almost total extinciion of the lights which burned | 
so bright in those days. The teachers first /eurned, 
and then ¢aughé their lessons in the Indian tongue, | 
so that when the teachers died, the means of in-, 
struction ceased. Other causes are to be found in, 
the pestifence which swept off thousands; in the| 
French war, (the war I mean of ’56,) in which many 
were slain, whilst ethers returned home, fallen! 
from their attainments, contaminated and diseased | 
—and in the war of the revolution. Those were | 
the causes that swept away the monuments that | 
had been erected in support of the practicability | 
of aboriginal reform, leaving only the history of 
those times to furnish the evidence of their once | 
having existe:t—end this is not generally consulted. | 
Those noble and generous efforts are known to | 
have been made—and some have informed them 
selves of the success that attended them—but | 
these labors, and their results, are well nigh passed 
away; and it is inferred, that Indians are incapable | 
of reformation, though it is notorious that but few 
efforts of a similar character have been since at- 
tempted, and these being solitary, and unaided by 
the support which is essential to their success, the 
indians yet linger under the pressure of their 
wrongs and their sufferings. 

_The plan adopted by the “Kentucky Raptist so- 
ciety,” and the arrangements it has made to secure 
its execution, appear to me to promise much to- 
wards the removal of the desolation in which the 
aborigines are involved. 

In the first place I am decidedly of opin’on, as 
well from the experience which has been had, as 
from the nature of the case that there can be no 











_Tadical and general renovation in the condition of 


the Indian tribes, without the aid of schools of in 
struction. It is by this means they will be qualified 


to receive and cistribute the principles by which 
Civilized man is influenced, whether they relate te 


society, government or religion; and without which 


they can never attain to any adequate knowledge 
of either. 


this plan, we shoul 
among the Indizn tribes to this day. But convey- 
ing their doctrines to the Indians in the native 
languares of these people, they become dependent 
upon their instructors for light—who, like suns in 
the firmament, on which the world was dependent, 
were struck at last from their orbits, when all be- 
came dark again ! 


jalso to estahlish a mission. 








“Had Elliot and his generous successors adopted 
have practicable advocates 


This will not be the result of 
the present undertaking. The “Kentucky Beptist 


society” will set out on the principle of accumulat- 
ing and multiplying lights, with a view to @ gene- 
ral illumination of the darkness of the American 


wilds. Every Indian that may be taught will be a 
star in the firmament, whose united influence may 
serve to guide, afier the principal luminaries shall 


have sunk below the horizon. A work, commenced 
under such auspices, will be co.existent with the 


demands of the sufferers, on whose account, and 
for whose benefit, itis commenced. It is, indeed, 
gratifying to witness the spirit of reformation 
operating, as well among the Indians themselves, as 
upon those who design to assist them—and too see 
also different denominations of Christians prompted 
by the same laudable zeal, in behalf of the same 
sufferers. 

I have conversed with the principal men of the 
Upper Creeks: they manifest a deep solicitude on 
the subject of having their children educated. 
These people have but few if any advantages of 
this sort. I have recently seen and conversed with 
major Walker, a leading man in the Cherokee na- 
tion. This tribe begin to know the benefi's result- 
ing from instruction; and schools are sought after 
and encouraged, This man was anxious, by the 
sale of lands, or by the cencentration of several 
years annuities, or by any other means that might 
be devised, to raise funds for the support of public 
schools. His heart is set upon the work—and a few 
days ago I received a letter from the Rev. Moses’ 
Crume, on the subject of Indian reform. This gen- 
tleman was appointed to preside in the Miami dis- 
trict, by the last annual conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal cliurch; and it became part of his duty, 
by the directions of that body, to make arrange- 
ments with the friendly tribes of Indians within 
the agency of John Johnson, esq. of Piqua town, 
for opening schools of instruction among them, and 
The teacher to be 
both a preacher and missionary, under the super- 
intendancy of the Ohio conference, and the presid- 
ing elder of that district. In conformity with his 
instructions, Mr. Cruse proceeded to open his 
mission to the principal men of Mr. Johnson’s agen. 
cy, and was received in a manner highly flattering 
to his hopes. They answered him with their thanks 
for the talk he has made them; believed it was 
every word very good; assured him of their love, 
and of their belief that he was a man of God. 
Some of the tribes have already determined to 
gend their children generally; whilst others, the 
Shawanese for example, will avail themselves of the 
offer without dissention. 

{ cannot withhold my recommendation to the 
‘Kentucky Baptist society” of the efforts of this 
minister; nor deny myself on this occasion the 
pleasure of pronouncing upon his merits. It is 
due to him, to the work in which he is engaged, 
and to the conference who, with a design so laud- 
able, assigned to him an undestaking so arduous. 
At Spring Place, in the Cherokee country, the 
Rev. Jun Gambold is aiding in this generous 








| Work. This excellent man, who is a member of 
the Moravian society, has been for some time 
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engaged in teaching the Cherokee children. | His 
labors have been but partially rewarded, owing to 


the narrowness of his resources, which alone pre- 
‘vents him from a more extensive and successful 


prosecution of the work. Still he has been measur- 


ably rewarded. His toils have not been expended 


in vain, nor are his hopes withered. There are 


other establishments of which you will be inform- 
ed, no doubt, by the agents, in compliance with so 


. much of the “circular” as relates to this branch of 


information. 


I contemplate with much pleasure these signs of 


the times; and surely when the subject is viewed 
in its true light—i‘s importance considered, whe- 


ther it relates to our border neighbors or ourselves; 


—and its advantages weighed, every American, 
who relishes the enjoyments which result from 
civilization, will be anxious to extend them to men 
having souls like ourselves, and who like us, are 
destined to run the circle of the same eternity; but 
who, to this hour (as a body) look upon the future 
amidst “clouds and darkness;” and whose felicity, 


even in this life, is constituted of ingredients of 


which want, and sorrow, and despair, form the prin- 
cipal parts. 

My most cordial wishes for success accompany 
the efforts of the “Kentucky Baptist society,” and 
all others who may direct their attention to the 
accomplishment. of the generous work in which 
that society is about to engage; and I beg the favor 
of you, sir, to assure the members of my co-operat- 
ing disposition in all matters relating to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of our aborigines; and that so 
far as I may be able, by a practical application of it, 
to make it useful, it is at their service. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

THO. L. M’KENNEY. 
FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 

Gentlemen:—The friends of bumanity rejoice in 
the friendly interest which you take in the welfare 
of our aborigines, and hail it as one of the propitious 
omens which distinguish the present period. The 
two following letters were written by two distin- 
guished Indian chiefs, and were received only a 
short time since. The first is from the well known 
Christian chief of the Cherokees, whose rank is 
second, and whose influence is justly regarded as 
first, in his nation. The sketch which he has given 


. of the improvement of the Cherokees will show the 


world in what manner the natives regard the hu- 
mane efforts of our government to civilize them, 
and the result of those efforts: and is probably 
the first account which ever proceeded from an 
aboriginal hand. 

The second letter is from David Folsom, a half 
breed chief, of distinction, in the Choctaw nation. 
His name will be found at the close of the last 
treaty entered into between our government and 
that tribe. This Indian the writer knows from 
personal acquaintance to be an industrious, a civiliz. 
ed, and successful farmer. All who have travelied 
through the Choctaw tribe, from Tennessee to 
Natchez, will recollect him as keeping one of the 
best houses of entertainment on their way—as a 
kind, intelligent, and agreeable man. The school 
he alludes to is that now commenced by the Ameri- 
can board of commissioners for foreign missions, 
and under the immediate superintendence of that 
distinguished Indian missionary, the Rev. Cyrus 
Kingsbury, who has already made a most interest- 
ing and successful establishment in the Cherokee 
nation, the same as that described by gen. Calvin 
Jones, and patronized by the government. These 


i 


; 


| 


SSS Se 
institutions are conducted upon a new plan, and ow 
a more liberal scale than any which have ever be. 
fore been made. Their success is likely to pro. 
duce a complete revolution in the public sentiment 
relative to the practicability of Indian improve, 
ment. Yours; A. SUBSCRIBER. 

| No. 1. 
CHEROKER NATION, JoL¥ 20, 1818. 
Sketch of the progress of the aboriginal Cherokees, 

The great and good Washington said to ihe 
Cherokees, as you now find the game growing 
scarce, and when you cannot meet a deer to kill, 
you will remain hungry and naked, and, without 
other implements than the hoe to till the ground, 
you will continue to raise scanty crops of corn— 
hence you are exposed to suffer from hunger, and 
as the game are lessening in numbers, more and 
more, these sufferings will increase and how are 
you to provide against them; and said, listen to my 
words: Some of you already experience the ad. 
vantage of keeping cattle and hogs; let all keep 
them, and increase their numbers, &c. 

Such was the language held out to the Chero. 
kees, which object had directed the steps of our 
former agent, Silas Dinsmore, who seated himself 
in the centre of the nation, and held out to the 
Cherokee warriors the plough, the axe, and the 
mattock, with the pledge of the olive-branch over 
the land; encouraging them to cultivate and raise 
corn, cotton, and stock on the land; and stimulating 
the female, in the language of a brother, with 
wheels, cards, and the loom, to spin and weave 
their own clothing. Yet such sudden changes of 
habits and pursuits were productive of jealousies 
—which were indeed natural——but these jealousies 
subsided, with the advantages to the individuals 
who had made first trial of the advices given them. 

Such was the inducement which was held out to 
the Cherokees, that made it necessary to mature 
its advantages, before it could be perceptible; and 
in the lapse of four or five years they began to use 
some more industry in families, of raising cotton, 
for there was only two or three wheels and cards, 
and no loom, in the nation, when these encourage- 
ments were brought forward in our council, and to 
change to the habits and pursuits which had been 
recommended to them; they began to move, to 
separate farms from the towns; still the towns 
claimed jurisdiction over those persons who had so 
separated themselves from the community to which 
they belonged. Seventeen years have passed since 
the Cherokees have begun to dispose themselves 
in separate families over the country which 
pertain to them, between the waters of Tennessee 
and Chattahouchee rivers, and in some instances 
have gone over these rivers. 

Considerable advances have been made by the 
Cherokees, since they have settled on separate 
farms, in agriculture, and their own clothing, and 
raising stock, and these advances have been more 
or less beneficial in the circumscribing our limits 
by the sale of our lands, and the game less sought 
after now, than.a few years back, as they begin to 
find that the products of the earth and labor are the 
sure pledges of independence, &c. 

Numbers of private schools are kept, im different 
parts of the nation, and charitable schools are estab- 
lished to educete the Cherokee youths which will 
promote their civilization and christianization in 4 
high degree, &c. : 

Such are the habits of the Cherokees, and their 
pursuits, which are still inhabiting on the lands 





of their forefathers, whic abounded with plenty 
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of all kinds of game twenty-seven years ago. But 
it seems now to be getting dark here, and we are 
told that the Cherokees will find plenty of the old 
Jight and game, by going seven hundred miles over 


into the Arkansas country. Besides numbers of 


families (especially females) are alarmed, ‘and 
thunderstruck at the thoughts of going over on the 
west of the Mississippi; especially the alarm set up 
by the emigrant Cherokees and other emissaries, 
beating for general removal, or reserves to those 
that stay—from these, and other accounts, receiv- 
ed lately from the Arkansas country; of the deaths 
of four children out of one family, that left this 
country last fall, which indeed cannot be otherwise 
than from the badness of the water, in comparison 
to which they had been used here. Besides these 
which have been mentioned last,: it makes it still 
more alarming to the female who wishes to stay 
here, as the emigrant Cherokees are trying to force 
their relative females from their husbands, who do 
not wish to go’ over the Mississippi with them. 
Such proceedings as is stated, is calculated to 
affict the mind whether of the white* or red peo- 
le. , 
: Having endeavored to give a sketch of the ott- 
lines of the first progress of the Cherokees towards 


civilization, and their habits and pursuits io the/ 


present period, although it is imperfectly done, yet 


the circumstances leading to them may be relied} 


on, as facts. But the writer dare not meddle with 

the future, which belongs to the God of power and 

wisdom, to direct the destinies of nations. 
By Aboriginul Cherokee. 

In conneaion with the above Jetter another was 
written by the same hand, to a friend, from which 
the following extract is taken. 

“My Friend and Brother: | 

“Although separated by far distant and distinct 
family of ~ oa human race, yet, but-one flesh. It 
will be the greatest comfort and joy of my life, to 
hear of your welfare in the service of the all-atoning. 
master, who will prosper thy labors among the red 
men of America, that they may come to thé tree 
of life, and drink the healing stream when thirsty, 
and that they may sing the song of redeeming love 
of God their Saviour.” 

Extract of a letter written to the same person by 
David Folsom, a distinguished half breed chief, 
of the Choctaw nation, dated 
Cuocraw NATION, PIGEON ROOST, JULY 16, 1818. 

My Dear Friend: : ‘ 
I have‘no: news to inform you at present, in the 
régard of my nation, as we have bad no council 


ple of the nation; have still hunted for game, and 
they have, in a manner, come-to be in want.. But, 
1 know that your wish is pare and love, and good, 
for this nation: and, therefore,’ I have been talking 
to my people, and have advised them for the best, 
turn their attention to industry, and farming, and 
lay our hunting aside, And here is one poit of 
{great work, is just come to hand, before us, which 
is the establishment of a school; and the Choctaws 
appear to be well plessed. __ | . 

I thank vou for the goud, and love you have, and 
what you have already done for my nation. 

I wish you great happiness.: ePID 

I am your true friend, till death, 

: | _ DAViD FOLSOM. . 

N. B. You will excuse my bad writing; asd did 
inform you, that I had only six months schooling. 





In the year 1809, col. R. J. Meigs completed a 
statistical table for the Cherokee nation, exhibiting 
a view of their population, and of their improve- 
ments in the useful arts, and of their property ac: 
quired under the fostering hand of government, 
uinag has principally been done since the year 
1796. | 
The following gives the result of that table. 





Cherokee males 6.116 
Do. females 6.279 

. Total Cherokees 12,395 
Negro slavés 583 
White inhabitants 341 
13,319 





Horses 6,519,Grist mills 1S 
{Black cattle 19,165/Saw mills 3 
Sheep 1,037|Saltpetre works 2 
Swine 19.778) Powder mill 1 
Spmning-wheels 1,572/Silver smiths a9 
Looms 429iSchools «$$ 
Ploughs 567\Children at school ~94 
Waggons 30 


And may be added the school at Brainerd, begun 
by the rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, containing sixty child- 
ren. ? 

ACCGUNT OF THE CHEROKEE SCHOOLS. 

Communicated by gen. Caivin Jones, to the editor of 

the Raleigh Register. 

As the notice which you have published of the 
schools in the Cherokee nation, from the imperfect 
hints furnished in conversation, seems to have been 
well received and to have excited interest, I very 
readily comply with your request to give a more 








sincé you left here. But I Know; and all I can say 
for my nation, they are 2 people much in need for 
hélp and instruction; and we look up to the govern- 
ment of the United States for instruction, and 
which I do know, the establishment of this school: 
will be the means of the greatest work ever been: 
done for this‘nation, Our Lunting. are done for 
this Many years back; and for wanting good father 
and good ‘council, that the general run of the peo- 


’ = 





; *Alluding to such white persons as have married 
mto the tribe. The obligation to filial obedience 
's considered, among the Cherokees, as paramount 
to €very other. So; whenever the parents remove, 
their children must follow, Whether married or in 

Murried. Of course, the: ditference of sentiment 


circumstantial »ccount of those schools, and of the 
prospect they aftord of civilization to a nation that 
has enlisted all my sympathies in its favor: and [ 
am much gratified to learn that your views and 
sentiments on this subject are so entirely in ac- 
cordance with my own. an 

I must premise, that when I visited the Cherokee 
nation lately 1 had no predilections in its favor. I 
had known something of two tribes of Indians, and 
that all attempts to civilize one of them had been 
unavailing, and had every where seen the various 
tribes recede and melt away-at the approach of the 
white people. I had always believed the enthusiastic 
zeal of good men ied them to expect human means 
would effect what had heen denied by an interdict 
of nature; that there were physical as well as moral 





es feeling among: the Cherokees, on the subject 
pi emigrating to the east of the Mississippi, must 


causes wl.ich weuld for evér prevent the civiliza- 
tion of these savages until the capabilities of their 
mindy were improved, matured and perfected by 
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c- 
their anxiety to be understood prompts them te 


premature efforts. Like the Greeks and Romans, 
they place the ‘objec: before the agent. I heard 


this from a boy anxious to go to the store on mail 
day.—“S‘ore go'to who? Want someto me.” It 
Was predicted, from their usual progress, that this 
boy would spe: k correctly in a month. , 
“Fhe mention of Jenny Reece brings her father’s 
fame and'merit before me, and I hope to be pardon- 
ed for a passing notice of him, though apparently 
very remotely, if at all in connection with the 
school. This man, Charly Reece, was a very dis- 
tinguished warrior, and one of the three Indians 
who at the battle of the Horse Shoe swam the river 
in sight of the contending armies, under showers 
of arrows and bullets and brought over the canoes 
which contributed so essentially to the dislodge- 
ment and defeat of the Creek Indians. Gen Jackson 
mentioned him most honorably in his despatches 
nd general orders, and president Madison wrote 
him <a letter, -and presented him with a superbly 
mounted rifle, with suitable inscriptions. This 
once his beast, is his pride no longer. I had some 
conversation with him, and he spoke of his mili- 
tary exploits with evident reluctance.—This once 
haughty warrior is now a humble and devout pro- 
fessor of the relizion of Jesus.—The wild hunter, 
who could not endure the restraints of home and 
but one wife, is now the industrious and prosperous 
farmer, and the.respectable head of a happy family. 
This man’s example, the happiness he has con- 
ferred on a wife and amiable children, is surely 
enough to-overturn infidelity in the heart of 
obstinacy itself, and make the most heedless anxi- 
ous to promote the diffusion of principles, capable 
ef such happy influence. [ belong to no church 
or.sect, but I have seen too much of the benign 
effects of religion, to withhold from it this testi- 
monial jn its favor I am convinced of the very 
great and essential importance of its principles and 
doctrines to civilization. The Chinese can make, 
pots and the Turks carpets, but they are barbarians; 
and neither science nor manners will ever obtain 
there, until the domestic fireside becomes the place’ 
where confidence can repose itself, where the best 
and holiest affections of our nature can find their 
solace, and where the infant mind will be formed 
‘under the influence of precept and example.— 
Polygamy is at eternal and irreconcilable war with 
- Civilization: ; 
Phad aimost forgotten to say that there is one 
certainly, and I believe two schools in the nation 
supported and patronized exclusively by the In- 
dians. I visited one of the patrons. He complained 
much of the moral character of the master, and 
ssid he had seen him drunk even on the Sabbath, 
and threatened to dismiss him. This teacher, a 
native of Europe, had the common stipend of coun- 
try schoolmasters allowed him, was allowed to 
cujtivate as much land as he pleased, and had a 
od number of scholars, but the Indians were 
.scandalized at his irregularities, and I expect, if 
they failed to civilize him, they would, as they 
threatened, discharge him. I neither saw the 
teacher nor his school. It would swell this article 
10-4 size 100 great for a newspaper, were I to speak 
ofsthe character and manners of the Indians; and 
it would besides be foreign to the object for which 
I commenced it, I will therefore only say in a few 
words, that| I found them every where kind and 
obliging in their deportment and correct in their 
conduct; that in their houses, and I entered not a 
few, I observed a general appearance of order and 


: Sn 
acemed very industrious’ in various domestic em. 
ployments, and the men much more so in their 
«gTicultural pursuits than in any Indian nation | 
had ever visited. Many of them had considerable 
plantations, and two at whose houses I was, owned 
several negroes, and employed white men as over. 
seers; and all had horses and cattle. Every thing, 
I thought, manifested the progress of civilization 
and the practicability of its soon attaining the 
ordinary degrees of perfection. * 

Possibly this brief exposition of facts and cjr. 
cumstances, new to most of the readers of the 
Raleigh Register, will excite in the benevolent a 
‘desire to strengthen the hands of these employed 
in this work of instruction and of giving them the 
means of more extended and genera usefulness. 
The edueation of the Cherokees will oniy be limited 
by the ability to found and support schools. I have 
no correspondence with the board of missions, but 
presume donations to their treasurer in Boston, 
Jeremiah Evarts, will be acceptable. It is equally 
likely that the Moravian society of Salem would 
not refuse benefactions, though they have never 
asked contributions. The good they have done 
has been their own, and it has been done without 
ostentation. I was told that plain ready made 
clothing for boys, particularly trowsers and hunt. 
ing shirts, was wanted. Dr. Strong, of Knoxville, 
A. J. Huntingdon, of Augusta, S. C. Dunning, of 
Savannah, Doge and Sayre, of New-York, and the 
superintendant of Indian affairs, Washington city, 
will remit any thing to the mission house at 
Cnickamaugh that is committed to their care. I 
add this paragraph at the suggestion of a traveller 
now confined in this city by sickness, who observed 
to me yesterday, that the good deeds of man fell short 
af their beneficent wishes from not knewing how and 
where to dispense ef their uberalities. 
August 24, 1818. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE CHEROKEES. 

From the Raleigh Register. 

Mr. Gates—The articles of intelligence I gave 
you some weeks ago respecting the Cherokee In- 
dians seem to have been so well rectived by the 
public, that I am led to expect a further account 
of that nation would not now be wnacceptable. 
The interest which appears to have been excited 
bears honorable testimony to the liberal and charit- 
able feelings of our countrymen. I now send you 
a notice of some of the peculiar manners and cus- 
toms of the Cherokees, drawn up a few months 
ago by Charles Hicks, a chief of the nation, at the 
request of Mr. Hoyt, the missionary, and by me 
copied, in June last, from the mission diary. The 
original was the diction and hand writing of the 
chief, and was recorded nearly in his own words. 
Charles Hicks is a half blooded Cherokee, has 4 
tolerable education, is qa man of intelligence and 
piety, and has long filled the office next in rank to 
the king. ‘The latter is a full-blooded Indian, who 
has no acquaintance with our language. At alate 
national council, it was enacted that no order of 
the king should take effect until approved and 
concurred in by Charles Hicks. ‘his virtually 
makes him equal to the king, but in influence and 
real authority he is greatly his superior. Mes 4 
staunch friend to the whites, q zealous promoter 
of the measures now in progress to educate and 
civilize his nation, and at this moment has a sen at 
a public school in Connecticut. The insured Co- 
operation of a chief so endowed and so influential 
should strengthen the hands and animate the exer- 





neatness that indicated comfort. The women 


tions of those benevolent and liberal minded men 
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who are laboring to enlighten ‘and ‘humanize an un- 
nappy but very interesting portion of our species.’ 
The Indians will become at once civilized when- 
ever the numbers of the educated shall be se con-' 
siderable as to give respect and confidence to each 
other and a fashion to manners. © Mr. Boudinot, in 
3 late work, bas undertaken to show that the Arme- 
rican Indians are a remnant of the ten Jost tribes of 
Israel. One of thei: customs, it will be seen, shows 
some analogy to those of the ancient Israelites, as 
recorded in the books'of the old Testament. 
: CALVIN JONES. 





Raleigh, Oct. 13, 1818. 





MANNERS, customs, &c. 

“The Cherokee people are divided into seven 
different clans, each having a distinct name.* No 
one is permitted to marry within his own clan. The 
children are always considered as belonging to 
the clan of the mother. Murder committed by 
a person of one clan on one of another is always 
punished with death; but if both belong to the same 
clan, it frequently happens that the clan intercedes 
with the chief head of the nation, and obtains a 
pardon, which pardon is published in the national 
council when convened. 

“The national council is composed of chiefs from 
each clan, some sending more some less, regard 
being had to the population of each—though the 
number is. not very definitely fixed Each cian has 
its separate portion of land, which it holds in com 
mon right—the poorest men having the same right 
as the greatest. 

“Before eating the geen corn when in the milk, 
the people collect in the different towns and vi'lages 
at night, and when the fcomes, the conjurer 
takes some of the graing of seven ears of corn and 
feeds the fire with them, i.e. burns them. After 
this each family is allowed to cook and eat their 
roasting ears, but not before they drink a tea of 
wild horehound. {In like manner they observe the 
same custom before eating the bean when it fills 
in the hull. 

“The geen corn dance, so called, has been highly 
esteemed formerly. This is held when the corn 
is getting hard and lasts four days, and when the 
national council sits—a quantity of venison being 
procured to supply the dance. I* is said that a 
person was formerly chosen to speak to the peo- 
ple on each day in a language ‘hat is partly lost— 
at least there is very litile of it known now. At 
such times as the above, a piece of ground is laid 
off and persons appointed to occupy it—no others 
being allowed to use it while the feast continues. 

_ “There is a custom, which still prevails, of mak 

ing a new fire every year, generally in the month 
of March. The fire is made by drilling in a dried 
Stape vine, which begins in the morning after an 
all night dance. 
perform this with the conjurer. After the fire is 





made, each family in the town comes and procures | 


the aew fire, putting out all the old fires in their 
houses. 


“The physic dance was very much in use for- | 


merly, but partly neglected now. This belongs to 
the women in particular, except seven men who 
are chosen, one out ef each clan, to carry the water 


_— 





*The Powhatan nation of Indians in Virginia, ac- 
cording to Mr. Jefferson, was divided into seven, 
tribes or clans, This Hebrew cabalistic number 
appears to have been’ in common use among the 


indians, 


Seven persons are appointed to | 


to boil thé physic, and when boiled, to carry ite? 


the people, for old and young to’ drink.’ But the” 
never drink of it until the sieger has proclaimed, 
with his song, on the top of the Town House, “#Hu- 
yan wah, Yauth-caunu” (repeating the same several 
times) and painted all the posts of the house white 
with clay, and danced two of the nights in seven, 
and in the morning after the last night bathed them- 
selves in the water. | | 
“They have q similar plan of choosing one or 
two men to represent the clans in what is called 
making rain. : : . 
“In making rain, seven men or women are chosen 
‘to represent the clan, who keeps a fast during the 
time the conjurer is about to obtain rain, and when 
the rain comes he sacrifices the tongue of a deer 
that is procured for that purpose. The conjurer 
himself observes a strict fast with frequent bathio-gs 
during the time he is making rain. On such oc- 
casions the conjurer speaks a language different 
from the present language of the*nation, and which 
few understand. They who design to follow the 
practices are taught by those who understand it. 
The Eagle-tail dance is still in use among the 
Cherokees. The design of this dance is to stimulate 
in the minds of the young growing people the spirit 
of war. ‘The old warriors rebearsing in the dance 
the dangers they have passed through im attacking 
their enemies, the distance they have travelled, the 
time they have been out, &c. &c. Some victuals are 


usually set apart fer the boys ¢o eat at day break, 


and when the boys hate eaten they go out of the 
town house and are met in the entry by the young 
inen, who have a battle with mud collected for the 
purpose. 

‘Ji is also customary to give Eagle feathers as 
pledges of friendship in making peace among red 
people. 

“The doctors among the Cherokees suppose that 
cures are to be made in 7 nights of tle different 
disorders which the human body is subject to. 
During these cures the doctors are remarkably 
strict to keep out of the house where the patient 
lies such persons as have handled a dead body, 
women, &c. for it is held among the Cherokees that 
these persons are impure until bathing in the water 
of the seventh night in the morning. Some changes 
have of late taken place—instead of seven, four 
nights are now deemed sufficient.” 


OF THE CREEK INDIANS. 


From the F: anklin Gazette. 


The extracts from the journal written in the 
Creek nation of Indians, convey information at 
once important and agreeable. Though we every 
day hear of our southern and western savages, we 
have never had @ sufficiently ample and. minute 
delineation of their habits, their traditions, their 
laws and their sentiments; and we receive with 
pleasure every additional effort to enlighten our 
ignorance upon the subject. Recent events have 
rendered the Creek and Seminole Indians, in part 
ticular, objects of great curiosity and interest. 
Extract from a@ journal written in the Creek nation 

of Indians. 

“The government of the Creeks is in form re- 
publican; each town or village elect a chief or king, 
whose authority is never disputed so long as he 
remains in office, and who represents his town in 
the great council at which the business of the na- 
tion is transacted, and where a speaker or head 





TThis word not understood in Mr. Hick’s original. 





mee of the whole is elected. The military authority 
is distinct and subordinate to the civil. McIntosh, 
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the-welebrated warrior, reports to and receives 
orders from the civil head of the government. But 
although their. chiefs are thus elected they are 
invested with more power than any legitimate 
sovereign in. Europe, and the submission the peo- 
ple.pay to. their superiors is so remarkable, that 
Pe ed submit to the most arbitrary acts of the 
chiefs. . 

The chiefs of towns execute the laws in the 
most summary.manner. Murder is punished among 
them by putting the murderer to death, if he can 
be found, if he abscond they putto death his nearest 
male relation; which exonerates the original ag- 
gressor, who then may safely return. If aman kills 
a woman he himself js hot executed for the crime, 
but they put to death his sister, or some other 
near female relation. In many instances their laws 
make relations responsible for each other; this has 
ereated among them a great attention to family; 
there .is little social intercourse, except among 
those united by theties of blood. The knowledge 
they have of the ramiffeations and branches, not 
only of their own family, but of those of the whole 
tribe, is surprising. No heraldry office could be 
more correct and minute than the heads af some of 
their old men. JT was once asked by an Indian who 
spoke a little English, “You know me?” TI answer- 
ed “No.” “No!” he exclaiymed, “why my father 
killed six men in one battle;” and was astonished 
that any person should aot know. aman who was 
thus distinguished \¥ his ancestors. In one of the 
villages I passed, there had been a few days be- 
fore a fracas, at which « man was killed. The 
murderer was immediately secured, and the chief 
ordered him to dig a grave for the man he had 
killed, and put kim into it. After he had done 
this he told him to put a cow hice over the man; 
while doing this the chief knocked him in the 
head, and buried them both together, acting him- 
self as judge, jury, executioner and sexton. 

Nothing marks so much the barbareus unciviliz- 
ed state of these savages, as the manner in which 
their women are treated. Polygamy is allowed 
among them—they are permitted to have as many 
wives as they are able to support. The consent 
of the woman.to marriage is never asked; she 
must be bought from her father. To him applica- 
tion is made, which, if accompanied with presents, 
is rarely refused, and the marriage takes place 
without the parties having previously exchanged 
a word with each other. An assemblage of rela- 
tions to drink or te dance, is all the ceremonial 
used on the occasion. From this contract either 
party may be divorced, by notifying, three months 
before hand, that when the corn is ripened it is 
their intention to part. The women are employed 
in the most servile, menial drudgery, working in 
the field, cooking, pounding or grinding of corn, 
and drying fish are their principal occupations. A 
widow is compelled to remain single forfour years 
after the death of her husband. Et Ohh 

Attachment to ardent spirits is a generai vice 
among the people. Tecumseh endeavored in vain 
to eradicate this inveterate passion. 

Tecumseh was the most extraordinary Indian 
that has ever appeared in their history. He was 
by birth a Shawanese; and would have been agréat 
man in any age or nation. Independent of the 
most consummate courage and skill as a warrior, 
end all the characteristic acuteness of his race, he 
was endowed by nature with the attributes of mind 
necessary for great political combinations. His 
acute understanding very early in life informed 
him, that his countrymen bad lost their impor- 


| 





; 


t 


ance; that they were gradually yielding to the 
whites, who were acquiring an imposing influence 

over them. Instigated by these considerations, « 
and, perhaps, by his natural ferocity and attach. 
ment to war, he became a decided enemy to the 
whites, and imbibed an inviacible determination 
(he surrendered it but with his life) to regain for 


jhis couutry the proud independence he supposed 


he had Jost. For a number of years he was fore.: 
most in every act of hostility committed against 
those he conceived were the oppressors of his coun. 
trymen, and was equally remarkable for intrepidity 
and skill in many combats that took place under 
his banner.. Aware, at length, of the extent, num. 
der and power, of the United States, he became 
fuily convinced of the futility of any single nation 
of red men attempting to cope with them. He 
formed, therefore, the grand scheme of uniting all 
the tribes east of the Mississippi into hostility 
against the United States. This was a field 
worthy his great and enterprising. genius.—He 
commenced in the year 1809, and in the execution. 
of his project he displayed unequalled adroitness, 
eloquence and courage. He insinuated himself. 
into.every tribe from Michilimachinack to Georgia, 
and was invariably successful in his attempts to 
bring them over to his views. He played upon all 
their feelings, but principally upon their super- 
stition, and sometimes assumed the character ofa 
prophet, and carried with him a red stick, to which 
he attached certain mystical properties, and the 
acceptance of which was considered as the joining 
of his party; from hence the same red stick applied 
to all Indians hostile to the United States. Un- 
fortunately for Tecumseh, but fortunately for the 
United States was it, that before his plan had be- 
come matured, before his arrangements for gene- 
ral hostility were perfected, before, in fict. he had 
properly organized or brought into the field any 
of his forces, his brother made a premature attack 
upon the troops of the United States, under the 
command of col. Boyd, in the summer of 1811, at 
Tippecanoe, in which he suffered a signal defeat. 
This disaster marred the prospect of the gallant 
Tecumseh; his own soul was unshaken, but it 
damped the ardor of his associates; and although 
many continued firm in their warlike attitude and 
hostile intentions towards the whites, yet num- 
bers shrunk from a contest that had commenced 
with defeat, and all the efforts of Tecumseh were 
unavailing, to supply the links thus broken in his 
chain of operations.—The war against England, 
declared soon after this event, by tlie United States, 
opened new views to the talents of Tecumseh. His 
merits were duly appreciated by the British go- 
vernment, and they made him a brigadier general 
in their service.—At the head of his formidable 
warriors, he more than once turned the scale of 
victory against the Americans, and Detroit, Rivet 
Raisin, and fort Mcigs were witnesses of his con- 
duct and valor.—In 1813, when general Harrison 
entered Canada, Tecumseh advised col. Proctor 
to attack him.—The British colonel preferred re- 
treating; an attack was, however, sustained neat 
the river Thames, in which Tecumseh displayed 
his usual ability, and laid down his life for the caus¢ 
he had espoused. 

An Indian is at home in any part of the forest, 
he carries with him parched corn pulverized, and 
at night, if he has shot nothing, he cooks his parch- 
ed corn with water alone, which, although insipid 
to the taste, is exceedingly nutritious, and sleeps 
in the open air. If he intends encamping for s¢- 
veral days, or the weather is bad, he strips the bark 
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from a pine tree and makes a shelter that secures 

jim from rain. 
gern: where a little girl had been shot through 
the arm, end scalped, notwithstanding which she 
js in a fair way to recover. Scalping is a custom 
among these people, when they have kiHed or 
wounded an enemy, by making a circle round the 
top of the head with a knife, and stripping off the 
skin; this is generally followed by a coup-de-grace 
with the tomahawk. Scalps are trophies held in 
great esteem among them, and he who can pro- 
duce the largest number is entitled to the high 
honors awarded a great warrior, a title of much 
distinction among them. Frequent instances have 
occurred of recovery of persons who have been 
scalped when the other wounds they have receiv- 
ed were slight. During the war of the revolution, 
and in the last war, the Indians employed by the 
British government received their compensation 
in a stipulated price for each scalp they produced. 
1 am sorry to say that the practice of scalping 1s 
sometimes adopted by our frontier militia. — 

The facility with which an Indian can discover 
the track or trail of man or beast, is really sur- 


Scott and bring him assistance and an escert.— 
After waiting with an anxiety that may be readily 
imagined, a sufficient time for the Indian to have 
returned, he began to apprehead that either fort 
Scott had been abandoned, or that the Indian had 
been destroyed in attempting to peach it. He de- 
termined therefore to endeavor to reach an ludian 
settlement, distant about 50 miles, although doubt- 
ful whether it was a friendly or hostile one.. He 
wrote on the sand a statement of the rout he had 
taken, intending, if the Indian should return, that 
he might be able to find him, and in his weak ex- 
hausted state proceeded. He had no guide but 
the river, and his path intersected by creeks that 
he had to swim, and swamps to wade through. — 
He was compelled to travel very cautiously, the 
woods being filled with hostile Iudians, and unable — 
to make a fire, and without clothes, he suffered 
much from the cold; he was without any arms 
but a pen koife, with which he cut clubs for him- 
self and the soldier, and he had dcsermined, should 
he meet with two or three Indians in a body, he 
would attack and endeavor to take their arms. 
He frequently saw tracks of the savage enemy, and 





prising: where an inexperienced observer is un- 
able to discover that either bave passed, an In-| 
dian will trace the marks with unerring accurecy, | 
and be able to tell how many there were, and how, 
long it has been since they passec. On all sub-| 
jects that it is indispensably necessary for them’ 
io have an acquaiatance with, in the prosecution 
of their wars, or in the pursuit of game, they ais- 
cover an acuteness and sagacity very surprising 
considering their ignorance on abstract subjects. 

General Gaines has had a narrow escape—when 
general Jackson arrived at Hartford, gen. Gaines, 
anxious to prepare his brigade for movement, and 
fearful that the officer commanding at fort Scott 
should, unware of the approach of supplies, | 
abandon his post, resoly- d on making the hazard-| 
ous attempt to reach the fort. The Flint river, on 
which fort Scott is situated, was at this time very | 
much swolr, and its current exceedingly rapid and | 
wide. He embarked on board a boat with two offi 
cers and twelve men. He had proceeded down the) 
river but 70 miles, when his boat siruck upon 4; 
stump on an island then overflowed by water, the 
deat filled, but luckily didnot sink. It was night; 
major Wright and two soldiers immediately at. 
tempted to swim ashore, but they perished in the 
attempt. The general remained on the boat abou: 
one hour, he then prepared bimself to swim and 
started with five soldiers and a strong active in- 
dian, named Billy. The current was eatremely 
tapid and they had halfa mile to swim. ‘The In. | 
dian had torn a piece of board from the boat to; 
which he attached a string, that he carried in his | 
teeth, and by that means rendered the general | 
great assistance.—They reached the shore, with 
a loss of three out of the seven that started. Gene 
ral Gaines hailed the boat and informed major 
Nicks of the loss he had sustained, in consequence 
of which, those who survived remained on the 
wreck until day, when they all, except one, reached 
the shore, opposite to that on which ‘the generaa 
bad landed. 

General Gaines now found himself naked, with- 
out food, in a wilderness surrounded by hostile 
Indians, who would immediately put him to death 
if they discovered him. He decided on endeavor. 
ing to reach fort Scuit, distant as he imagined | 














J5 miles, but he soon became weak, sick, ex- 
hausted, and unable to proceed. He despatched 
the Indian and a soldier, to endeavor to reach fort 


more than once warmed himself at fires they had 
just quitted. At length, after being-four days 
without tasting a mouthful of food, he reached an 
Indian village: he found the warriors had alf left 
it, and was received with great coolness by an old 
squaw, to whose hut he first went, and from whom 
with much difficulty he procured a breakfast. Jt 
is remarkable that although the general and his 
soldier had been four days without food, yet, when 


| some cooked venison was placed before them, they 


felt little disposition to ‘eat, and experienced no 
inconvenience from long abstinence. ‘he general 
proceeded, and soon afier joined the army. 

The Indians have but few ideas on the subject 
of religion; some of them have a vague indistinct 
notion of a furure staie, they however give them- 
selves little trouble or concern on that head. If 
you ask the generality of Indians about their rel. 
gion, they wiil tedl you it is a thing we know noth- 
ing about. An intelligent one will inform you that 
he believes there is a great spirit above who ruies 
the sun and moon, &c. and that to those who 
behave in this world like good warriors, he will, 
afier death, give a country abounding with game; 
but if they behuve like old women, they wili go to 
one where there is no game or land to plant corn. 
Tkis is ihe whole uf .heir theology; there is no 
such thing as prayer or worship among them.— 
There is no prospect of thew ever becoming 
Christians. Cliristianity is too learned a religion 
tor their comprelension, and the example of the 
whites is not calculated 10, make a favorable im- 
pression. And it is a melancholy fuct that ali the 
efforts of the missionaries have merely implanted 
amoag them supersiitious feelings about what they 
do not comprevend, of which wicked men among 
them have avatied themselves, and, under the name 
of prophets, occasioned all the wars that have 
desolated thei land. 

Tirere are white men to be found with the In- 
dian tribes, exhibiting the disgusting spectacle of a 
retrograde from civilization, men who have abandon- 
ed their country and society, naturalized them- 
selves among the savages, adopted their manners 
and habits, end become generally more vicious and 
degraded than the Indians themselves, But I was 
happy to remark that tlis base degeneracy, al- 
though sometimes the effect of choice, was imore 
frequently the offspring of crime or necessity. 

‘There is no greater reproach, and nothing they 
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the welebrated warrior, reports to and receives 
orders from the civil head of the government. But 
although their. chiefs are thus elected they are 
invested with more power than any legitimate 
sovereign in Europe, and the submission the peo- 
ple.pay to. their superiors is so remarkable, that 
they. freely submit to the most arbitrary acts of the 
chiefs. . 

The chiefs of towns execute the laws in the 
most summary.manner. Murder is punished among 
them by putting the murderer to death, if he can 
be found, if he abscond they putto death his nearest 
male relation; which exonerates the original ag- 
gressor, who then may safely return. If aman kills 
a woman he himself_is hot executed for the crime, 
but they put to death his sister, or some other 
near female relation. In many instances their laws 
make relations responsible for each other; this has 
ereated among them a great attention to family; 
there .is little social intercourse, except among 
those united by theties of blood. The knowledge 
they have of the ramifftations and branches, not 
only of their own family, but of those of the whole 
tribe, is surprising. No heraldry office could be 
more correct and minute than the heads af some of 
their old men. T was once asked by an Indian who 
spoke a little English, ““You know me?” IT answer- 
ed “No.” “No!” he exclaimed, “why my father 
killed six men in one battle;” and was astonished 
that any person should aot know. a man who was 
thus distinguished |g his ancestors. In one of the 
villages I passed, there had been a few days be- 
fore a fracas, at which « man was killed. The 
murderer was immediately secured, and the chief 
ordered him to dig a grave for the man he had 
killed, and put kim inte it. After he had done 
this he told him to put a cow hice over the man; 
while doing this the chief knocked him in the 
head, and buried them both together, acting him- 
self as judge, jury, executioner and sexton. 

Nothing marks so much the barbareus unciviliz- 
ed state of these savages, as the manner in which 
their women are treated. Polygamy is allowed 
among them—they are permitted to have as many 
wives as they are able to support. The consent 
of the woman.te marriage is never asked; she 
must be bought from her father. To him applica- 
tion is made, which, if accompanied with presents, 
is rarely refused, and the marriage takes place 
without the parties having previously exchanged 
a word with each other. An assemblage of rela- 
tions to drink or te dance, is all the ceremonial 
used on the occasion. From this contract either 
perty may be divorced, by notifying, three months 
before hand, that when the corn is ripened it is 
their intention to part. The women are employed 
in the most servile, menial drudgery, working in 
the field, cooking, pounding or grinding of corn, 
and drying fish are their priacipal occupations. A 


after the death of her husband. ; 
Attachment to ardent spirits is a generai vice 
among the people. Tecumseh endeavored in vain 
to eradicate this inveterate passion. 
Tecumseh was the most extraordinary Indian 
that has ever appeared in their history. He was 
by birth a Shawanese; and would have been a gréat 
man in any age or nation. Independent of the 
most consummate courage and skill as a warrier, 
2nd ali the characteristic acuteness of his race, he 
was endowed by nature with the attributes of mind 
necessary for great political combinations. His 
acute understanding very early in life informed 


i 


‘ance; that they were gradually yielding to the 
whites, who were acquiring an imposing influence 


and, perhaps, by his natural ferocity and attach. 
ment to war, he became a decided enemy to the 
whites, and imbibed an invincible determination 
(he surrendered it but with his life) to regain for 
his country the proud independence he supposed 


most in every act of hostility committed against 
those he conceived were the oppressors of his coun. 
trymen, and was equally remarkable for intrepidity 
and skill in many combats that took place under 
his banner.. Aware, at length, of the extent, num. 
der and power, of the United States, he became 
fully convinced of the futility of any single nation 
of red men attempting to cope with them. He 
formed, therefore, the grand scheme of uniting all 
the tribes east of the Mississippi into hostility 
against the United States. This was a field 
worthy his great and enterprising. genius.—He 


of his project he displayed unequalled adroitness, 
eloquence and courage. 
into.every tribe from Michilimachinack to Georgia, 
and was invariably successful in his attempts to 
bring them over to his views. He played upon all 
their feelings, but principally upon their’ super- 
stition, and sometimes assumed the character of a 
prophet, and carried with him a red stick, to which 
he attached certain mystical properties, and the 
acceptance of which was considered as the joining 
of his party; from hence the same red stick applied 
to all Indians hostile to the United States. Un. 
fortunately for Tecumseh, but fortunately for the 
United States was it, that before his plan had be- 
come matured, before his arrangements for gene- 
ral hostility were perfected, before, in fict. he had 
properly organized or brought into the field any 
of his forces, his brother made a premature attack 
upon the troops of the United States, under the 
command of col. Boyd, in the summer of 1811, at 
Tippecanoe, in which he suffered a signal defeat. 
This disaster marred the prospect of the gallant 
Tecumseh; his own soul was unshaken, but it 
damped the ardor of his associates; and although 
many continued firm in their warlike attitude and 
hostile intentions towards the whites, yet num- 
bers shrunk from a contest that had commenced 
with defeat, and all the efforts of Tecumseh were 
unavailing, to supply the links thus broken in his 
chain of operations.—The war against England, 
declared soon after this event, by tlie United States, 
opened new views to the talents of Tecumseh. His 
merits were duly appreciated by the British go- 
vernment, and they made him a brigadier general 
in their service.—At the head of his formidable 
warriors, he more than once turned the scale of 
victory against the Americans, and Detroit, River 
Raisin, and fort Mcigs were witnesses of his con- 
duct and valor.—In 1813, when general Harrison 
entered Canada, Tecumseh advised col. Proctor 
to attack him.—The British colonel preferred re- 
treating; an attack was, however, sustained neat 
the river Thames, in which Tecumseh displayed 
his usual ability, and laid down his life for the caus¢ 
he had espoused. 

An Indian is at home in any part of the forest, 
he carries with him parched corn pulverized, 

at night, if he has shot nothing, he cooks his pareh- 
ed corn with water alone, which, although insipid 
to the taste, is exceedingly nutritious, and sleeps 
in the open air. If he intends encamping for s¢- 








him, that his countrymen had lost their impor- 





veral days, or the weather is bad, he strips the bark 


over them. Instigated by these considerations, : 


he had lost. For a number of years he was fore.: 


commenced in the year 1809, and in the execution* 


He insinuated himself. 
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Q the from a pine tree and makes a shelter that secures Scott and bring him assistance and an escort. 
uence him from rain. | After waiting with an anxiety that may be readily 
tions, : J passed where a little girl had been shot through | imagined, a sufficient time for the Indian to have 
ttach. the arm, snd scalped, notwithstanding which she returned, he began to apprehend that either fort 
O the js in a fait way to recover. Scalping is a custom/ Scott had been abandoned, or that the Indian had 
ation among these people, when they have killed or been destroyed in attempting to reach it. He de- 
in for wounded an enemy, by making a circle round the| termined therefore to endeavor to reach an ludian 
posed top of the head with a knife, and stripping off the | settlement, distant about 50 miles, although doubt- 
fore. ekin; this is generally followed by a coup-de-grace| ful whether it was a friendly or hostile one.. He 
Fainst with the tomahawk. Scalps are trophies held in| wrote on the sand a statement of the rout he had 
coun. great esteem among them, and he who can pro- taken, intending, if the Indian should return, that 
idity duce the largest number is entitled to the high /he might be able to find him, and in his weak ex- 
inder honors awarded a great warrior, a title of mucb/hausted state proceeded. He had no guide but 
num. distinction among them. Frequent instances have}the river, and his path intersected by creeks that 
came occurred of recovery of persons who have been/he had to swim, and swamps to wade through.— 
ation scalped when the other wounds they have receiv-|He was compelled to travel very cautiously, the 
He ed were slight. During the war of the revolution, | woods being filled with hostile Indians, and unable _ 
§ ali and in the last war, the Indians employed by the)}to make a fire, and without clothes, he suffered 
tility British government received their compensation|much from the cold; he was without any arms 
field in a stipulated price for each scalp they produced.| but a pen knife, with which he cut clubs for him- 
—He 1 am sorry to say that the practice of scalping is; self and the soldier, and he had devermined, should. 
ition: sometimes adopted by our frontier militia. he meet with two or three Indians in a body, he 
hess, The facility with which an Indian can discover| would attack and. endeavor to take their arms. 
nself. the track or trail of man or beast, is really sur-| He frequently saw tracks of the savage enemy, and 
gia, prising: where an inexperienced observer is un-|more than once warmed himself at fires they had 
S to able to discover that either bave passed, an In-jJust quitted. At length, after being-four days 
n all dian will trace the marks with unerring accurecy,| Without tasting a mouthful of food, he reached an 
per- and be able to tell how many there were, and how Indian village: he found the warriors had all left 
of a long it has been since they passec. On all sub-/it, und was received with great coolness by an old 
hich jects that it is indispensably necessarv for them! squaw, to whose hut he first went, and from whom 
the io have an acquaiatance with, in the prosecution! With much difficulty he procured a breakfast. It 
ling of their wars, or in the pursuit of game, they Gis-|is remarkable that although the general and his 
hed cover an acuteness and sagacity very surprising soldier had been four days without food, yet, when 
Un. considering their ignorance on absiract subjects.) some cooked venison was placed before them, they 
the General Gaines has had a narrow escape—when| felt little disposition to eat, and experienced no 
be. general Jackson arrived at Hartford, gen. Gaines, | inconvenience trom long abstinence. ‘Ihe general 
ne. He anxious to prepare his brigade for movement, and | proceeded, and soon afier joined the army. 
had fearful that the officer commanding at fort Scott; The Indians have but few ideas on the subject 
any should, unware of the approach of supplies, of religion; some of them have a vague indistinct * 
ack abandon his post, resoly- d on making the hazard-| notion of a future state, they however give them- 
the ous attempt to reach the fort. The Fliut river, on|Selves little trouble or concern on that head. If 
, at which fort Scott is situated, was at this time very| you ask the generality of Indians about their reli. 
at. much swolr, and its current exceedingly rapid ard| gion, they will tedl you it is a thing we know notb- 
ant wide. He embarked on board a boat with two offi |ing about. An intelligent one wili inform you that 
it cers and twelve men. He had proceeded down the) he believes there is a great spirit above who ruies 
igh | river but 70 miles, when his boat siruck upon «;the sun and moon, &c, and that to those who 
nd = stump on an island then overflowed by water, the| behave in this world like good warriors, he will, 
m- beat filled, but luckily didnotsink. It was night;| «fier death, give a country abounding with game; 
ed major Wright and two soldiers immediately at.) but if they behuve like old women, they wili go to 
ere tempted to swim ashore, but they perished in the| one where there is no game or land to pliant corn. 
his § attempt. The general remained on the boat abou: | TSis is ihe whole uf their theology; there is no 
od, fm one hour, he then prepared himself to swim and |Such thing as prayer or worship among them.— 
es, started with five soldiers and a strong active In-| There is no prospect of thew ever becoming 
fis dian, named Billy. The current was extremely | Christians, Christianity is too learned a religion 
r0- tapid and they had halfa mile to swim. ‘The In. | for their comprehension, and the example of the 
ral dian had torn a piece of board from the boat to; Whites is not calculated to. make a favorable im- 
‘le which he attached a string, that he carried in his|pression. Aad it is a melancholy fuct that ali the 
of teeth, and by that means rendered the general | efforts of the missionaries have merely implanted 
er great assistance.—They reached the shore, with | smoag them superstitious feelings about what they 
ne a loss of three out of the seven that started. Gene |do not compreiend, of which wicked men among 
pn 


ral Gaines hailed the boat and informed mujor 
Nicks of the loss he had sustained, in consequence 
of which, those who survived remained on the 
wreck until day, when they all, except one, reached 
the shore, opposite to that on which ‘the genera 
bad landed. 7 

General Gaines now found himself naked, with- 
out food, in a wilderness surrounded by hostile 
Indians, who would immediately put him to death 
if they discovered him. He decided on endeavor. 
ing to reach fort Scuit, distant as he imagined | 
35 miles, but he soon became weak, sick, ex- 
hausted, and unable to proceed. He despatched 
‘ae Indian and a soldier, to endeavor to reach fort 























them have avatied themselves, and, under the name 
of prophets, occasioned all the wars that have 
desolated thew land. 

Tireve are white men to be found with the In- 
dian tribes, exhibiting the disgusting spectacle of a 
retrograde from civilization, men who have abandon- 
ed their country and society, naturalized them- 
selves among tbe savages, adopted their manners 
and habits, and become generally more vicious ang 
degraded than the Indians themselves, But I was 
happy to remark that this base degeneracy, al- 
though sometimes the effect of choice, wes more 
frequently the offspring of crime or necessity. 

‘Vhere is no greater reproach, and nothing they 
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so much’ dread, as the stigma: of cowardice. An 
Indian woman once called her husband a coward; 
he walked deliberately up'to a cliff of one hundred 
feet high, jumped from it and fell into the river; 
by some extraordinary good fortune he reached 
the shore. Not satisfied with this displdy of his 
intrepidity, hé immediately ascendedasecond time, 
jumped again from the cliff, fell into the Alabama, 
and was seen no more. | 
- Pushmatahaw, the famous Choctaw chief, hav- 
ing heard that a white man had called him a cow- 
ard, he went to the factory, bought a barrel of gun- 
powder, carried it to’ the village where the man 
. Fesided, lighted a fire brand, and seating himself: 
on the barrel, challenged: his accuser to come and 
seat himself also, and he would blow them both up. 
The challenge was: declined. 
‘There are physicians among the Indians, who 
have no contemptible skill in the cure of gun-shot 
wounds, and the bite of snakes; their method of 
proceeding in th=se cases they keep secret. 
The Creeks have few mechanical iceas—they 
manufacture household utensils and- silver orna- 
ments for the nose and ears; but they are ill made, 
clumsy, and exhibit no indications of ingenuity. 
In this respect they are vastly inferior to the 
savages inhabiting the north west part of the con- 
tinent. 
-Many attempts have been made by the United 
States to civilize these people, but they have all 
proved abortive. Children have been taken from 
among them, and every effort made to give them 
the advantages of education. But they have return- 
ed to the forest worse savages than before. Proper 
persons have been sent among them to teach the 
arts of agriculture, and farming utensils have been 
furnished, but they cannot be persuaded to culti- 
vate their fine lands. Many have been taught me- 
chanical trades, but they return to their own coun- 
try with a fixed determination never to exercise 
them. The U. States have been accused of pursuing 
an‘unjust and ferocious policy towards them, when 
in fact they have been treated with parental kind- 
ness. Troops are stationed to prevent intrusions 
among them—trading houses established to sell 
them goods at a low price— individuals prohibited 
from trading with or purchasing their lands—an 
agent appointed to each tribe, to live among them, 
and look after their interest, and no lands of theirs 
have ever been held by the United States, that were 
not acquired by fair treaty or purchase. 
There are good traits in the character of an In- 
dian. He is honest; theft is a crime much less com. 


x sy 
ous manner of wpm. is not to be overcome. He jg 
a rough barren rock, unfit for the hammer of the 
mason, the chisel of the sculptor, or the hand of 
the cultivator. 

Extinc‘ion is the inevitable fate of this race of 
men. I: appears destined by the God of nature that 
they should yield to the superior genius and inte}. 
ligence of the whites. And although it cannot be 
denied that they were the original holders of this 
continent, and we are intruders, who have gradu 
ally dispossed them, yet what wrong has heen done; 


as’ civilized men, we can have no regret in per. 
ceiving a race of men become extinct, after. every 
effort has been made in vain to wean them from 
their savage propensities, and make them useful 
to God or society, and convert them from their 
barbarous paganism, who have never developed a 
capacity for the attainment or exercise of any of the 
arts that adorn human nature, and who, notwith. 
standing their sagacity, and occasional display of 
superior acuteness, are, in the mass, entirely un. 
tameable, savage, ferocious and ignprant, and can, 
in comparison with the population who take their 
places, be considered as but one degree above the 
beasts of the forest. 





ae 





Miscellaneous Scraps. 


Mammoth idea.—A person travelling through 
New-York, in one of his letters to his friends, ob- 
serves—“*Between Montgomery and Bloomingburg 
the remains of a mammoth were recenily discover. 
ed, the skeleton of which was in a good state of pre- 
servation. What a pity it is that this huge animal 
has become extinct. Had he remained alive until 
the discovery of America, an~ its settlement by 
tle whites, of how great a scrvice he might have 
been. Taking him to have been the elephant of 
America, but much larger than that of Asia, and 
possessed of the same docile disposition, witb 
what facility might he have been taught to assist it 
the abridgement of human labor. With teams of 
mammoths forests might be torn up by the roots, 
rocks removed, and in short, agriculture could be 
carried on upon a scale commensurate with the 
vastness of our country. 

In the orignial constitution of things there seems 
to have been a happy corresponcence of every part 
of creation. For the narrow limits of Europe, the 


ox appears to be amply sufficient; the more rugged 


Asia possesses the elephant, whilst the mammoth 
was reserved for the extended plains, the huge 


mon thar with the whites, and traders say they are} mountains, the vast lakes, and the immense rivers 
remarkably punctual in paying their debts. The} of our native America. 


persevering intrepidity displayed in various wars, 
their bold, unsubmissive, independent spirit, scorn- 
ing to yield their national independence, much less 
to'submit like the blacks to personal slavery, are 
characteristics deserving the greatest respect. But 
they are vindictive, crafty, faithless and ferocious, 
as untameable, and as incapable of being moulded 
into the ways of enlightened men, or the duties of 
civilized life, as the tyger of the desert. Nature 
has endowed the blacks with intellect, denied to 
the Indian; a negro can be taught all the arts of 
civilized life; and they have frequently developed 
a capacity to attain and practice the high branches 
of knowledge. Not so the Indian; with more cou- 

€, spirit and hardihood, he has infinitely less 
pliability of mind. He delights in ignorance, his 
prejudice against civilization is invincible, and his 


Horrible case.—Died, at Sullivan, (N. ¥.) on the 
12th Sept. last, of a cancer, Mrs. Estaen Waits, 


wife of col. Solomon White, aged 66. The cancet 


commenced on her upper lip, about 17 years ago. 
Ulceration began about 10 years since. In its pro- 
gress it destroyed the whole of the face, skin, mus- 
cles and bones, excepting about half of the lower 
jaw. For six months previous to her death she 
had been a moving spectacle of horror; her bodily 
health being perfectly good, but totally blind, deaf 
and speechless. She prepared her own food afier it 
was cooked, and with a spoon, but latterly with her 
fingers, put it into the esophague or passage to the 
stomach. After destroying the eyes and eye brows, 
it made its way into the brain, and she died without 
pain, or even a struggie, with a full reliance on the 
promises of the gospel and perfectly resigned to 





attachment to a wild, unrestrained, savage, barbar- 





the will of mer Heavenly: Father. 


it is'in vain to think of retracing, and as ‘Christians, 
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Bank of the United States. 


1X THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—FEB. 18, 1819, 


The honse-in committee of the whole, on the 
subject of the bank of the United States—and the 
following resolution, submitted by Mr. Johnson, of 
Virginia, being under consideration: 

“Resolved, That the committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to report a bill to repeal the act, 
entitled ‘tan act to incorporate the subscribers to 
the bank of the United States,” passed April 10th, 
1816:” : 

Mr. Jounson, Of Virginia, rose in support of his 
motion. The circumstances, said he, by which we 
are now surrounded, are different, very different, 
indeed, from those by which we were cheered, at 
the commencement of the present session of con- 
gress. All then was peace, tranquility, harmony, 
and prosperity. The president of the United 
States gave to this house, and to the nation, a 
picture of our national felicity, truly interesting 
and flattering. The people of the United States 
were represented as more prosperous and happy, 
than at any former period of their existence; as 
infinitely more prosperous and happy, than any 
uther people on the face of the globe. What, now, 
is our condition? Surrounded by one universal 
gloom. We are met by the tears of the widow 
and the orphan. Pictures of highly wrought suf- 
fering, of misery and of distress, are crowded upon 
us. Our sympathies are assailed. Weare pointed 
to the bank of the United States, and gravely told, 
that, destroy but this corporation, and you dissolve 
the charm which secures to the people of this na- 
tion prosperity and happiness. And is it possible, 
said Mr. J. that the ten millions of people in this 


enable the persons really owning them to give as 
proxies a much larger number of votes, than, ac- 
cording to the fundamental rules of the charter, 
they were authorized to, give, on the choice of 
directors, in order to obtain an undue preponder- 
ance at the board. This was known to the judges 
of the election. What was the next course acopted 
to sectuire completely the interest of this favored 
class. I know not, said Mr. J. how to speak of it, 
or of individuals who are not present to respond 
to me. In what terms shall I describe the conduct 
of the president of the bank? There was a trans- 
fer to him of 15,000 dollars, not in stock; both 
witnesses concur in stating that the stock was not 
transferred to him; that he paid nothing for it; that 
it was a transfer of money, of profit made on stock 
purchased and held by a few interested individuals, 
large stockholders, who sold 1,000 shares of the 
stock held by them, for a profit of $15,000, and paid 
to Mr. Jones, in money, the amount of this specula- 
tion. Shall we call this a douceur, a present, or 
shall we give it a harsher name? These monied 
speculators, said Mr. J. who have an eagle eye to 
their interest, and pursue it with an appetite as 
keen as death, are not in the habit of making pre- 
sents to this amount, without some adequate and 
interested view. Having pursued the course neces- 
sary to secure to them a convenient weight and 
influence in the direction, it became necessary to 
approach the president, to touch his pulse, to sofien 
his heart, and fix him securely in their interest. In 


'what light shall these honorable stockholders be 


viewed ? Shall I be permitted to apply to them 
the doctrine held on a late interesting and import- 
ant subject? That the instigator to bad actions, 
is worse than the actor; that he who places in the 








country depend for their prosperity, their hap- 
piness, and their repose, on the conduct of the | 
directors of this bank? This corporation, which | 
by its very first act, put our authority at defiance | 
~—by the first step which it took, violated the’ 
charter which created it? Sir, I should consider 
this country in the most deplorable, the most 
melancholy condition, if the proposition be true, 
that by the act to incorporate the subscribers to 
this bank, which gives them exclusive privileges 
for twenty years, we enable them to direct the 
destinies of this nation, and make it happy or mi- 
serable as they shall choose. And what, he asked, 
had been the course of conduct pursued by a ma- 
jority of the directors? Had they pursued that 
course which the public interests pointed out, or 
had they been engaged in practising fraud and 
corruption; in the prostration of all those princi- 
ples which he considered as most interesting and 
most valuable to this country? I will not presume, 
suid Mr. J. that any member of this house, has 
taken less pains than I have done, in the examina- 
tion of the facts disclosed by the report of the 
select committee appointed to investigate the con- 
duct of the directors of the bank of the United 
States. Has any gentleman, he continued, read 
the affidavits of Dennis A. Smith and James W.| 
McCulloh, who entertains a doubt as to the facts 
established by their testimony? What does their 
evidence establish? Not that the public interest, | 
or that the public good has been the object of a 
Majority of the directors of this institution; but 
that the interest of a few large favored stockhold- 
ers has been the constant and steady object of their 
pursuit. What were the means used to obtain the 
NPE ate controul of this bank? The charter was 
lolated; shares were split up and taken in the 











Names of individuals not interested in them, to 
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hands of the assassin, the dagger to be plunged 
into the bosom of innocence, is worse than the 
murderer? And what has been the consequence 
of all this art, this management ? A few individuals 
have been enriched at the expense of the innocent 
and the honest. This shiving institution—has it 
really, said Mr. J. any claim on the justice, or the 
liberality of this house or of this nation? No: jus- 
tice hides her face; she wishes not to look at the 
black catalogue of iniquities, which this institution 
presents; humanity would gladly drop the tear of 
oblivion on the sickening scene. Mr. J. said he 
could not speak of this subjcct in the way it deserv- 
ed, but would proceed as well as he was able. 

Has this corporation, said Mr J. by all the acts 
of which it has been guilty, by the division of votes, 
by the evasion of the second specie instalment, by 
the judges of the first and second elections allowing 
many persons to give more than thirty votes each, 
under the pretence of their being attorneys for 
others, in whose names shares then stood—when 
those judges, the directors, and officers of the bank 
perfectly well knew that the shares really belonged 
to the persons offering to vote upon them as at- 
torneys—forfeited its charter? If the charter was 
forfeited, what, he asked, was the remedy which 
it was proper to apply? What the course proper 
for this house to pursue? Here a difficulty pre- 
sented itself. The congress of the United States, 
as he contended, without authority, and contrary to 
t!:e constitution, had created this corporation, which 
could not be tested by the application of the princi- 
ple of any known system of laws in the world. Shail 
we, said Mr. J. refer this charter to the standard 
of the civil or the common law? The Roman law 
is represented to be the source of incorporation 
—according to which law, a voluntary association 
of individuals, at any time, or for any purpose, 
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was capable of producing it. In England, whence, the people of this country, as a nation, the congress 
our notions of it are immediately borrowed, ii|of the United States. We, therefore, said Mr, J. 
seems part of the executive authority. The king, | have neither the common law nor the civil law, by 
by his letters patent, creates corporations. Shall} which to test this charter. 

we then decide this question by the Roman or} But, sir, said Mr. J. we have the charter before 
by the common law? I ask, said Mr. J. if either; us. Let us apply the fundamental rules of the 
of these codes be in force in the United States ?| charter, under the guidance of reason and common 
if he were not deceived by his memory, the su-isense, to the conduct of this corporation. Those 
preme court had solemnly decided that the com-jrules which at its creation were imposed on it, to 
mon law of England was not in force in the United | govern and direct its course, without a due observ. 
States He understood the supreme court as hav-! ance and obedience to which rules it must cease to 
ing settled tiat question; but, if not settled, Mr. | exist. This charter has been violated; and the ques. 
J. said he should still contend, and felt himse# tion now occurs, has congress the power, the moral 
prepared to prove, that the common law of Eng-| power, to repeai the charter, or must the question 
land was not the law of the United States. The} be submitted to the judiciary? Is the provision in 
first settlers of thisjcountry, Mr. J. said, fled from | the act of incorporation, which provides the remedy 
the civil and religiows persecutions of E::gland, of | by scire fucias for breaches of the charter, obligatory 
Europe; they sought here that independence and on the congress of the United States? Cannot the 
happiness which had been denied them in the| power which created this corporation, dissolve it ? 
countries which gave them birth. In this new world, | Can the faith of this nation, Mr. J asked, be pledged 
on this expanded continent, they found themselves | by an act which is contrary to the eonstitution of 
as free from the shackles and despotic systems ofthe country? Can this corporation surrender its 
Europe, as the winds and the waves which wafied charter? To whom would the surrender be made ? 
them hither. They were capable of adopting any Would it be to a member of the judiciary, or toa 
system of laws which they thought proper to select. court, in session? If so, to which member, or to 
With regret, he had heard it said in this house, | which of the federal courts? Or would the sur. 
thut our ancestors brought with them the princi-| render be made to the congress of the United 
ples of the common law: that it was their birth. ; States? He humbly conceived that the corporation 
right and inheritance, a sort of heir-loom. This he|had the right io surrender its charter, that the sur- 
denied, and contended that they came here free| render, if made, must be to the power by which 
from all municipal Jaws but such as they chose to/it was created. He presumed that it wouid be 
adopt. True, many principles of the common law |conceded to him, that the individual members 
were adopted by the first settlers, from choice, be-} composing the corporation had the power and the 
cause they were best known to them. This was! right to cissolve it. Put the case, that they failed 
natural. But what was the course adopted after! or refused to elect directors, by what process could 
the revolution, which surely dissolved all the | they be coerced or compelled to perform this duty? 
charms of this boasted system ef British juris- | Some member had suggested that a mandamus 
prudeuce, aud left the peopie of the United States, | might be awarded. What, said Mr. J. resort to a 
as a nation, free to. choose such sysiem of iaw as|mandamus against an individual? Who would 
they pleased? Look at all the legislation of the | sue out the process? Such a process was some- 
states, after the revolution, and after their respec- | times resorted to by a superior court, to compel 
tive constitutions went into operation: they adopted | an inferior court to discharge its duty. But it was 
for their own municipal regulations such portions | the first time that he had heard of sueing out a 
of the common law, as were applicable to their | mandamus against an individual. If the members 
situation, not contrary to their bills of rights and | of this corporation neglected or refused to appoint 
constitutions, and not local to the kingdom of Great | direc'ers, it would, as a necessary consequence, be 
Britain. Many years afier the state governments / dissolved. 

had been in successfui operation, when the princi-| Mr. J. asked if this institution—if its members, 
ples of liberty and free government were well/had powers over its duration and legal existence, 
known and clearly and distinctly understood, by| which congress had not? Had they created a 
the people of this country, the present constitution} power greater than the creator? Had -not the 
of the United States was adopted. The people of! power which spoke this charter into existence, also 
the United States, by this instrument, which is an | the power to destroy it? Mr. J. denied that a 
original, social, written compact, freely and volun-| precedent legislature could, by any act, bind its 
tarily entered into by the contracting pariies, in| successors; contended that it was at all times com- 
which ail the powers of the government are ex-j|petent fur a legislative body to repeal the acts of 
pressly enumerated and clearly defined, wich had | its predecessors. That this congress, that this 
for its object the union and harmouy or the states, | house, would always be actuated by the s:rictest 
their security against domestic disquie: and toreign | regard to propriety—to the immutable principles 
aygression and danger, io regulate the intercourse | of justice—was fair, was proper to presume. But, 
of the states with each other, and with foreign na. | that it ougnt never to be restrained from repealing 
tions, adopted for national and general objecis, and | any of its own acts, or those of its predecessors, 
not wiih a view to local and municipal regulations.| when the welfare and happiness ef the peopie re- 
Have the United S:ates or the legislative power quired such repeal; or from dissolving any cor- 
of the United States, Mr. J. asked, by any act,|poration, or supposed corpration, which claimed 
declared the principles of the common iaw to be/to exist by some law of the United States, wien 
in force in the United States? They are certainty | that very law had bees grossly and palpably violat- 
not recognised by the constitution of ihe United|ed. He considered the rigtit clear and indisputeble. 
States. ‘he privciples of that law, he said, were|Is it expedient, under existing circumstances, to 
not suited to such a government as ours. ‘They|exercise this rignt? He considered the policy 
were generaliy of a character strictly ausnicipai:| equally ciear and indisputable. He understood the 
they had never been adopted by legisiative enac-| bank w«s now able to pay all its debts, and to meet 
tion; they had never been adopted by the only| ali its engagements. The claims of innocent stock- 
branch of the government capable of giving law to' holders can now be secured; they can now be pro- 
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tected from injury, if the corporation be im- 
mediately dissolved. Permit it to go on, judging 
from i 6 p»st conduct, no man can te!] what will 
pe the result. If, in the three first years of its 
existence, it be convicted of such misuse and abuse 
of is powers; if, during that period, the whole 
tenor of its conduct be marked with acts of tie 
most glaring impropriety; and it be permitted to 
esc pe with impunity, who.can estimate thie con- 
sequences? Wili it not hereafier put the power 
of this house at defiance? What reliance, Mr. J. 
askd, could be placed on the directors of the go- 
wvernment? From the report of fhe committee of 
jnvestigation, it would be found that they, or a 
portion of them, had been guilty of as many viola- 
tions of their duty as the private directors, and 
characterized by the same culpable regard for 
their individual interests, at the expense of the 
institution, and of the small and innocent stock- 
hotders A due regard, then, Mr. J. said, for the 
interests of the small and innocent stockholders 
would induce him to give his vote for the repeal 
of the charter. Let the corporation continue, and 
the interests of this class will still be sacrificed 
to the interests and views of the large and in- 
fluential s‘ockholiers. He would then secure the 
innocent, by dissolving the charter: and they would, 
moreover, M:. J. contended, have another security; 
for he held it a clear principle, that the president 
and directors were responsible, in their private for- 
tunes, tor all the'r iniquitous and fraudu!ent acts, 
to those who had sustaine 1 injury; that the injured 
party had a clear remedy. These directors had 
undertaken to negociate for specie in Europe. 
The necessity to resort to this mode of p-ocuring 
the specie part of the capital, was the result of 
iInismanagement—of abuse of their powers—of a 
violation of their charter—of an inordinate thirst 
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minded, honorable gentlemen, who could soften 
their president by a douceur of $15,000; those gen- 
tlemen, who, we are told, have strong claims on 
the forbearance of this house. Mr. J. regretted 
that this picture, this horrid picture, would be 
seen not only in this country, but would necessarily 
be presented, in ail its deformity, to the gaze of 
the world. It would attract the eyes of all nations 
to the United States. That country whch hereto- 
fore had claimed, and received, so much credit for 
the purity of its character; that country which we 
have been told is still so prosperous and se happy, 
in the forty third year of its age, to have produced 
a monster of fraud and corruption, without parallel. 
Even England, bad as he believed her, could not 
furnish an institution more distinguished for adroit- 
ness in swindling and fraud, than this corporation. 
Sir, all Europe will point the steady finger of scorn 
at this grand shaving shop. 

Mr. J called the attention of the committee to 
the struggle which was made to re-charter the old 
bank of the United States, and the arguments which 
were used on that occasion. He adverted to the 
feelings which were imparted to the general as- 
s-m ly of Virginia, when aletter was received from 
Mr Giles, a senator from that state, on the subject 
of his instructions to vote against the renewal of 
the charter of the bank Mr, J. said he opnosed 
the reading of that letter; but curiosity prevailed 
—it wasread It seemed to him, Mr. J. said, that 
all acts were referred to the standard of motive. 
All actions appeared to be traced to some motive 
of interest or design. Instead of looking to the 
one single and grand motive which ought to be 
presumed to animate all in this house, the ardent 
and pure desire to promote the public interest and 
happiness, there appeared tobe an effort to a‘tribute 
motives much less noble, honorable, and disin- 





for wealth—of an iil.judged desire to put their) 
machine into motion.- By evading the payment, on | 
the part of the favored stockholders, of the second | 
Specie instalment, this negociation was rendered | 
necessary. How was this business conducted ?| 
On principles of equity and justice? No, sir. An, 
agent was sent to Etrope, to purchase specie; the | 
contract was negociated, and the specie delivered | 
in this country, at an expense to the bank of 
$525,297 38; an expense which resulted frem mis-| 
Management, and a fraudulent and culpable sys 

tem of favoritism, extended to the large stock 

holders. Mr. J said, as the large stockholders 
received indulgencies and benefi.s, which made 
the expenditure of this sum necessary, it ought to 
have fallen exclusively on them, and not equally 
on the innocent stockholders, and the government, 
Which appears to have been the fact. And this 
act, Mr. J. said, rendered necessary by a total 
disregard of the fundamental articles of the char 

ter, and for the purposes of individual speculation, 
Was one for which the directors claimed credit 
from the nation. Those humane gentlemen, said 
Mr. J. who have such claims on our justice; those 
artful gentlemen who can divide thirty shares so 
ingeniously as to enable them to give almost as 
Many thousand votes; who can now weep for the 
Widow and the orphan, who will be ruined by the 
dissolution of this charter, who had hearts as hard 
aS stone when in pursuit of their favorite object, 
their idol, and their Goi—money; who, to obtain. 
that desired and loved object, wealth, and its 
Concomitants, power and influence, would have 
feasted on the blood, and battened on the bones of 
those for whom they now affect so much sympathy 
«nd sorrow; those disinterested, compassionate, high 

















terested. He could not but believe that those who 
sought with so much solicitude to establish impure 
motives, were beguiled and led astray, by glancing 
at the mirror which reflected the motives of their 
own bosoms. 

Mr. J. said he disliked to speak of himself: he 
would, however, to avoid the imputation of any 
interested or undue influence, take this occasion 
to remark, that he had, on all occasions, voted 
agiinst the incorporation of banks; that he voted 
against the charter of the Farmers bank of Virginia 
—the extension of the charter of the old bank of 
Virginia; that he was not a stockholder, nor ever 
had been a stockholder, in any bank; that be had 
never applied for, nor received, any species of ac- 
commodation from any bank whatever. 

During the late war, at a period when the trea- 
sury was empty; when the energy of the nation ap. 
peared to be piralized; when ruin seemed to stare 
us in the face, we were told, he said, that w- must 
have a National bank; that without it the war could 
not be prosecuted—the soldiers could not be fed, 
or clothed, or paid, to fight the battles of the coun- 
try. Great efforts were made; a bank charter was 
successfully carried through both houses of con. 
gress, and presented to the president of the Unit- 
ed States, for his signature. Surreunded, as he 
was, by all the gloomy circumstances of the day, 
Mr. Madison returned the charter, on the express 
ground that it did not provide sufficiently for the 
interest of the government. Tie constitutional 
‘ificulties were removed from his mind; the sub- 
ject had been adjudicated, and put torest. What 
was the consequence ? Some republican gentle- 


men, Mr. J. said, now within the sound of his voice, 
must recollect the course pursued. A meeting was 
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had by the republican members of congress; imless power than was intended by the contractin 


order to agree upon principles—to determine anid 
a charter which would be acceptable to the then 
president of the United States. Before this com. 

promise of opinion could take place; before a new 
and unexceptionable charter could be manufactur 

ed, the messenger of peace came, with healing in 
his wings. Nothing more was done at that session 
of congress, on the subject. ‘The nation’s joy was 
testified, at the seat of government, by illumina- 
tions and bon fires. The solemn farce was per- 
formed, of illuminating the monuments of our dis- 
grace, the evidences of the vandalism and barbarism 
of our enemy. Every window in the city was gaily 
iliuminated, and the ruin and desolation of the 
capitol and other public buildings and edifices 
rendered more strikingly conspicuous by this ex- 
travagant evidence of joy at the return of a peace 
which the powers of the nation had achieved. 

But, Mr. Madison’s objections produced at the 
succeeding congress another experiment, which 
proved more fortunate, not for the nation, but for 
the interests of speculators. The charter to the 
existing bank was obtained. Nwothing, Mr. J. said, 
did he more sincerely regret than that Mr. Madison 
should have put his signature to such an act. That 
honest, that respectable, enlightened and patriotic 
statesman, who had so long and so faithfully served 
his couniry, had, in this single instance, cast a 
shade on the hitherto bright and unclouded orbit, 
in which he had moved. Mr. J. said it was extremly 
painful to him to refer to any act of that distinguish- 
ed statesman, who had re.ired to private life, in 
any other terms than those of respect and approba- 
tion. Nor would he on this occasion have done 
so, except from a sense of duty; and with a view to 
the histor7 of the banks in the United States, which 
he felt himself bound to give. 

When the question first arose in this country, 
continued Mr. J. as to the powers of congress to 
incorporate a national bank, the wisest men in the 
nation differed in opinion on the constitutional 
powers of the government to create such corpora. 
tion. General Washington himself, as appeared 
from the history of that day, laboured under great 
difficulty—he called for the opinions of his secreta- 
ries, and doubted, and doubted, unt.1 the time had 
almost elapsed, which would have made the act 
of incorporation a law, without his signature. The 
difficulties and doubts which at that time surround- 
ed the mind of the chief magistrate, produced a 
mest eloborate and able investigation into the con- 
stitutional powers of congress to create corpora- 
tions. We have not only the opinions, but the 
testimony of two of the most enlightened men of 
any age or country, Mr Jefferson and Mr. Madison, 
on the constitutional question, whether congress 
has the power to incorporate a national bank? Mr. 
Jefferson’s opinion and testimony will be found in 
the written opinion given by him to gen. Washing- 
ton on the guestion. In the year1791, Mr. Madi- 
son, in a very eloquent speech delivered in con 
gress, stated the following important fact, speak- 
ing of the power to incorporate a bank. “This 
power was proposed to be vested in congress, in 
the original plan reported by the committee of 
the convention, among the enumeration of powers 
which now form the 8th section of the Ist article, 
but, that, after three days ardent debate, on the 
special subject, in that body, the power was re- 
jected and stricken out, upon the principle that it 
was a power improper to be vested in the general 
government.” Mr. J. said, that he was aware that 


parties—that this result might be produced from 
the want of sufficient accuracy and precision in the 
terms used. 

Such a charge, he presumed, could scarcely exist 

in reference to the constitution of the U. States, 
He denied that by a fair and-clear deduction; that 
by any rational construction, this power could be 
derived from the constitution. It did not belong 
to any of the enumerated powers. Nor was it 
fairly referable to any of the implied or resulting 
powers of the government. He did not mean te 
enter on the discussion of the constitutional powers 
of the congress of the United States to create 
corporations, or to charter a national bank. But, 
he demanded of those who held the affirmative pro- 
Position, to establish, by clear and indisputable 
reasoning, that the bank had been constitutionally 
established—or, that the faith of the government 
could be pledged by an act not sanctioned by the 
constitution. The act of incorporation, he said, 
was a dead letter; it was worse—it was an act of 
usurpation. It was idle to talk of the faith of the 
government being pledged to sustain it. 
_ How, then, Mr. J. asked, did the question present 
itself? The supreme court, as he had before re- 
marked, had declared the common law not to be 
the law of the United States; and, consequently, 
in making the enquiry, whether a forfeiture had 
been incurred by this corporation of its charter, 
the question could not be tested or settled, by the 
application of the principles of this system of law. 
According to the settled and well established prin- 
ciples of the common law, settled by frequent 
adjudications, no doubt can exist that the charter 
of the bank of the United States is forfeited. In 
support of this doctrine, he begged leave to refer 
to the case of the king against the city of London, 
and the cases there cited. And, said Mr. J. after 
the disclosures which have been made, will the 
house permit this violated act to remain on the 
statute beek a disgrace to the nation? Are we, 
said he, not sworn to support the constitution; and 
can the immaculate and patriotic gamblers in this 
bank induce us, for a single moment, to prolong an 
act which violates this instrument ? 

Mr. J. said, if his proposition to repeal the char- 
ter should be negatived, he could not vote for the 
bill reported by the bank committee, as he should, 
by so doing, recognize the legal existence of the 
bank. This, according to his most solemn convic- 
tions, would amount to a violation of his oath. He 
trusted there would be neither difficulty nor hesita- 
tion in putting down this corporation. He hoped 
in God his country would not present the melan- 
choly, the degraded picture, sketched by the mas- 
terhand of Byron, when surrounded by the gloom 
resulting from a view of the glorious decay and 
splendid ruins of Rome: 

‘There is the moral of all human tales, 

“Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
“First freedom and then glory—when that fails, 
‘‘Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at last.” 

We had enjoyed the blessing of freedom. We 
had had a reasonable share of glory. Our arms had 
been triumphant on the land and on the ocean. All 
seemed animated, now, by the desire to accumulate 
wealth. He hoped the nation would still pause, 
and reflect, seriously reflect, on the consequences 
of changing the pursuit of a national character, 
distinguished by liberality, magnanimity, and 
honor, for the sordid pursuit of wealth, at the ex- 
pense of vice and corruption. Mr. J. said, he had 





an instrument of writing might convey more or 


hoped much from the fair destinies of this nation, 
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put those would be marred and destroyed, if a| 


miserable corporation could hold the government 
in check, influence its operations, plunge it into 
corruption, or cover it with vice and shame when. 
ever it should please. 

Mr. Lownnes said, that the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Pindall,) who had fast addressed 
the committee, had discussed the policy of the law 
which chartered the bank, the motives of congress 
jn passing it, and those of the executive govern- 
ment in the measures which had been adopted for 
carrying it into effect. He would not enter into 
these topics. The subject was large enough, with- 
out digression, to occupy their whole attention for 
the time which it would be reasonable to appro- 
priate to this debate. If the reputation of the four- 
teenth congress, or of the late administration, could 
be inpaired by observations or circumstances like 
those which had been adduced, he would say of 
both, that they were not worth defending, In tne 
course of his remarks, indeed, it was not improbable 
that he might advert to facts which would repe! 
the conclusions of the gentleman from Virginia, 
but he would not deviate from the strict line of bis 
argument, to engage in so useless a controversy. 

The committee, of which he had had the honor to 
be a member, had expressed an opinion, in respect 
to the first operation of the bank, correct enough, 
perhaps, im its general principle, but erroneous, as 
it seemed to him, in its application. They say, | 
“that the bank could have proceeded gradually, 
growing with the growth, and strengthening with 
the strength of the nation, as it emerged from the 
evils of the flood of paper issued from the local 
institutions. The bank could have felt its way, and 
increased its means with the increasing demands 
ofthe country. Such a cautious preceeding would 
have enabled it to render invaluable service in 
cheeking the issue of state banks, and bringing 
them to the alternative of avowed bankruptcy, or 
to the permanent resumption of specie payments.” 
He was not disposed to deny, that, while a dis- 
credited currency was circulated through the coun- 
try, while the excessive issues of bank paper (of 
which the war had been the cause or the apology) 
continued to resist the introduction of real money, 
the committee were right in supposing that it was 
the interest of the national bank to commence its 
operations slowly, orto postpone them. It was its 
interest to leave it to the government to fight the 
battle against depreciation, and to come in after- 
wards as a partaker of the victory. Even after the 
20th Feb, 1817, the bank might have pursued the 
cautious policy of withholding its accommodations 
from the government and the people, until the 
reduction of other paper had inade its issues neces- 
Sary and safe. It might have preferred its interest 
to its duty. The state banks, unable to comply 
with the requisitions of congress, which demanded 
from them the resumption of specie payments, 
must have lost their credit with the community. 
The government, indeed, might have been em- 
Darrassed, the public debtors distressed, and the 
state institutions have been brought “to the alter- 
Native of avowed bankruptcy,” but these com- 
Pelitors for public favor and employment would 
have been removed, and the national bank would 
have entered into the full enjoyment of the mono- 
Poly which the ruin of every other institution would 
have prepared. This might have been its interes‘. 
But there were other interests to be consulted— 
those of the government and the people. The 


a policy might provide. It was the instrument by 
whose use we hoped to secure the resumption of 
specie payments—constructed, not for its own sake, 
but for ours. The act of the legislature and the 
proceedings of the treasury department would 
show how incompatible with the objeets of its in- 
stitution would have been that postponement of its 
operations, or that gradual commencement of them, 
which was recommended now, when the difficulties 
of the time were forgotten. The fourteenth con- 
gress was aware that a narrow view of its exclusive 
interest might induce the national bank to adopt 
the policy which the committee had described. 
The act which they passed provided that, as soon 
as the amount of the first subscription ($8,400,000) 
should be received, the bank should thenceforth 
commence and continue its operations. The twenty 
second section reserved to congress the power, if 
it should not gointo operation before the first Mon- 
day in April, (at which time the third instalment 
was not due,) to declare its charter void. This 
was the measure of the legislature to secure the 
early operation of the bank. Those of the treasury 
department were in entire consonance with its prin- 
ciple. 

He must ask the indulgence of the house while 
he read some extracts from two leiters of the 
secretary of the treasury. In a letter to the com. 
missioners for receiving subscriptions, (dated Aug. 
15, 1816,) the secretary says, “It is, indeed, of high 
importance to the people, as well as to the govern. 
ment, that the bank of the United States should 
be in an organized and active state before the 20th . 
of February next, when the paper of the state banks 
which have not returned to metallic payments must 
be rejected.” Again; “It is believed that the bank 
of the United States may be in operation before 
the first day of January next,” (before the receipt 
of the second instalment.) 

Mr. Crawford (who, after the date of the last 
letter, had succeeded to the office of secretary of 
the treasury) writes, on the 29th of Nov. 1816, to 
the president of the bank, that “if the state banks 
do not make a simultaneous effort, it is manifest that, 
without their co-operation, a national currency, 
equal to the indispensable demands of the com- 
munity, cannot be obtained by the 20th of Februa 
next.”” He asks whether “it is possible for the 
bank to supply the demand of the commercial cities 
which the collection of the revenue, arising from 
imports and tonnage, will create in the interval be- 
tween the 2Uth of February and the Ist of July.” 
He suggests that it may be necessary to employ 
“a government paper ef some description” in that 
interval, but adds, that “it is most ardently desired 
by the government, that the necessity of resorting 
to the issue of government paper may be avoided 
by the resumption of specie payments by the state 
banks, on or before the 20th of February.” 

The first object which the government expectéd 
to be attained by the national bank, was that of 
throwing into general circulation, by the 20th of 
February, an amount of notes sufficient to enable 
the public debtors to comply with their engage- 
ments. When it appeared impracticable that the 
amount or dispersion of these notes should provide 
for the object, the next resource was to give to 
those of the state banks a credit which should 
enable the treasury to receive them under the 
resolution of cengress. These banks had refused 
every proposal for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. He would not say they were unwilling, but 





bank had not’ been established for the purpose of | 


Siving to its stockholders the harvest which such 


they were afraid to adoptthem. The remonstrances 
and encouragement of the government were 
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unavailing. It was then that the national. bank, | 
certainly not in the spirit of narrow jealousy, enter- 
ed into that compact with the state banks which 
had been referred to by the gentleman from Vir- 

inia. ¥t was impossible to do justice to the con 
doce of the national bank, at least for the first year 
of its operations, without attending to the new 
obligations in which this compact involved them. 
Proposed by the executive government, and sanc- 
tioned by it—required by the interests of the peo- 
ple, and necessary to the credit of the local institu- 
tions, there could he no other objection to the act 
than that it accorded better with the pub!ic interest 
than with that of the stockholders. Under this 
compact, the bank became bound to discount six 
millions (exclusive of revenue bonds) before the 
20th April, and to sustain, with its unbroken credit 
and its whole capital, every bank which joined in 
the arrangement. The effect of this compact was 
not only to force the bank into earlier operation 
than a selfish policy might have recommended, but 
to oblige it to renounce the resource which the 
state banks might have afforded for the supply of 
specie. South of New Engiand there was no specie 
in circulation. The national bank had engaged to 
support the credit of the state banks, and, if i 
produced a demand of their specie, it was bound 
to aid them by the loan of its own. He made these 
observations very much witha view to the conduct 
of the bank in affording facilities for the payment 
of the instalments upon its stock. But he did not 
mean yet to engage upon that topic. A necessary 
consequence of this compact, the committee would 
see to have been, that, if a large amount of specie 
was necessary to the operations of the bank, it 
could be obtained only from foreign countries. Its 
importation might have been trusted to the gradu:! 
contributions of trade, and he believed it wonld | 
have been better to have been so. But the error 
of judgment, if it was one, which consisted in the 
bank’s importing specie from abroad, had nocharac- 
ter of bad faith. Perhaps it was unnecessary. If 
it were necessary, it resulted exclusively from a 
compact which interdicted all reliance upon the 
specie of the state banks. 

If the committee, then, should determine that 
the early operation of the bank, and its importa- 
tions of silver, were both of them injudicious—at 
Jeast they would say, that neither was criminal. 
Perhaps the effect of both was injurious to the 
stockholder—the country had no right to complain 
ofthem. But the second article of the compact 
had drawn down the severe animadversions of the 
gentleman from V'rginia, (Mr. Pindall.) He had 
considered it as obliging the state banks to pay 
interest for public balances transferred fom them 
to the national bank, although the national bank 
hhad not undertaken to pay these balances to the 
srovernment in its own notes or specie. I: other 
words, he had supposed that the national bank | 
received interest from the state banks on what had 
been called the special deposites of the govern- 
ment. He had admitted it to be fair and rig''t that 
the bank should receive interest on all balances 
transferred to it, for which it gave a general credit, 
and which might at any moment be drawn from it 
in coin. Now, Mr. L. said that he did not hesitate 
to affirm, that these were the only ba!ances on 
which interest had been received or claimed.— 
There was, in the sentence which had been read, 
a little ambiguity, (which would have been avoid- 
ed by introducing the parenthesis before the five 


inanamen 


compact, whieh had been carried into effect with. 
out objection by either party, was best ascertained 
by its execution. 

Among the errors of the bank, in its first operg. 
tions, one of the greatest, as it appeared to him, 
had not been censured by the committee. lie 
alluded to the attempt to pay the notes of the bank, 
and its branches, at any office at which they should 
be presented. Thecommittee had said, that “the 
reling1ishment of this attempt was involuntary and 
reluctant;” but the at emp*t itself, though directed 
to the promotion of the public convenience, and 
urged by the public wish, had produced so much 
embarrassment and injury, that any exposition of 
the conduct of the bank must be very defective in 
which the effects of this injudicious scheme were 
omitted. He hoped not to be suspected of enlarg. 
ing upon this subject for the purpose of supporting 
a favorite theory. Its examination was necessary, 
because it had produced much of the mischief 
which had been atiributed to other causes. He 
should not have to argue that the bank was not 
bound to pay its notes indiscriminately at all its 
offices. He believed that nobody now contended 
that it was. He should not enquire how far it 
could be practicable so to pay them—his proposi- 
tion was, that the attempt, while the situation of 
the country made it practicable, would even then 
be embarrassing and injurious. 

_In every system of bank circulation, the regula. 
tion ot the ainount of discounts and issues is a point 
of the utmost importance. In banks which redeem 
their paper by specie, the restraint upon excessive 
issues consists io this, that the superfluous paper 
is thrown back upon the bank and its specie with- 
drawn. The directors of a bank, with very little 
knowledge of the principles of circulation, and 
lit.le information as to the Currency of other states, 
are in this way controlled in all their operations, 
by a principle which proportions the circulating 
money of the country to its real business. He did 
not mean to enquire whether other or better re- 
gulations of the amount of paper in circulatior 
might be adopted. We had no other. But how 
were the discounts of a branch bank restrained, 
under the system which provided that the notes 
which it issued sould be redeemed at every office 
throughout the United States? Ifthe balance of 
exchange were unfavorable, (anda profuse discount 
might at any time make it so,) it would be the 
interest of every man who got possession of a 
branch note to send it toa state where the ex- 
change was high. A bank note is an order for the 
payment of money; and if the holder has the option 
of drawing this money at d fferent places, he will 
draw it there where money is most valuable. If 
the discoun's of Lexington were larger than the 
business of the place required, and the notes which 
were issued there were redeemable no where else, 
the bank at that place would immediately discover 
its error by the drafts upon its specie, and its dis- 
counts would be accordingly contracted. But if 
the notes of the Lexington branch are payable at 
New York, however profuse may be its discounts, 
the directors themselves discover, within the 
probable limits of their observation, no incon- 
venience from their liberality. They have lent only 
to those who<e possessions are sufficient to secure 
the payment of their debts, the specie in their 
vaults remains untouched, and the income of the 
institution is increased by the large amount of their 
loans. In New-York, indeed, if we suppose the 





words which now preceded it,) but this error in 
style was no serious crime; and the meaning of a 


exchange to be in favor of thai place, the operation 
of the system is quite different. ‘There, however 
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ere he bank in limiting the amount 

sat may be the bank in limiting the 
pM Baveg the increasing demands of the 
holders of Lexington paper exhaust its resources, 
and force a still further reduction of its discounts, 
Wherever the state of exchange is unfavorable, 
wherever the just principles of banking require a 
reduction of discounts, there, under this system of 
indiscriminate payment of its notes, the bank has 
nothing to fear from a draft of specie, and is 
encouraged to lend to every applicant. Wherever 
the state of exchang? is favorable, and, onthe sound 
principles of banking, an enlarged accommodatio: 
might be given to the community, there the flow 
of notes, from every state whose exchange Is un- 
favorable, contracts or suspends all the operations 
of the bank. Thus, wherever discounts should be 
enlarged, the tendency of this system is to reduce 
them, and to enlarge them wherever they should 
be reduced. 

It may indeed be said, that the directors of a 
branch bank, where the exchange ts unfavorable, 
may contract the discounts, although no specie is 
drawn from them, because they well know that 
they might othervise produce a pressure upon 
distant banks. This is to suppose that calculation 
of inconveniences to a distant branch will produce 
the same result which the sense of them, in their 
own bank, would produce. It may be said, that 
the parent board, at least, will discover and correct 
the error, and that when the excessive issues of 
one branch have forced those of our states to re- 
deem their notes, the controlling board wilt direct 
a transmission of specie from the debtor bank which 
will restore the balance. And all this the parent 
board will attempt to do. They will endeavor to 
remedy the irregularities which a better system 
would have avoided; they will direct, as the direc- 
tors at Philadelphia have continually done, what 
the amount of discounts for their distant branches 
shall be—their orders will often be injudicious, and 
ofiener ineffectual. 

It was no unfair account of the practical opera- 
tion of the system of which he was speaking, to 





quired a balance against the other banks; but this 
only induced a call from the state banks on their 
debtors, the result is that, as they operate upon 
their whole system, they havea remedy. But this 
branch has the mass of paper thrown out at an 
opposite extreme to provide for, which it cannot, 
in any case, have the wished for information. On 
Monday last, the bank made no discount to be 
mentioned, nor had they so done for many weeks 
previous. They had a balance of $93,000 against 
the other banks in town, and in specie about 
$23,000. ‘Tuesday took from them about $30,000, 
and Wednesday about $50,000, and it followed, 
that as a great proportion of this is in southern 
bills, produced by the scarcity of money here, this 
must produce a demand which the specie of the 
bank, and its balance against all the other banks in 
the town, would not half discharge.” 

The effect of the system of paying the notes of 
the branches every where; in reducing discounts 
where the exchange is favorable, and enlarging 
them where it is adverse, is exemplified by a com- 
parison between the discounts of New-York, and 
those of Kentucky and Ohio. In Nov. 1818, the 


discounts in New. York, were $1,685,874, 
those in Kentucky, 3,221,450, 
and those in Ohio, 3,383,790, 


including in the two last states, the debts which 
were due from banks which paid interest for them. 
| Thus, the two agricultural states of Kentucky 
‘and Ohio, have discounts from the national bank 
to the amount of more than six millions and a half, 
or excluding stock notes from the calculation, 
|about one-fourth of all the discounts made by the 
| bank threughout the United States. 

| It could not be mecessary to enlarge upon the 
objections to this unequal distribution of the capital 
of the national baik But a notion has prevailed, 
that, in respect to the western states, the capital 
‘employed there has been only that which has been 
' furnished by the deposites of the government. He 
‘regretted that the directors of the national bank, 
‘who had it fully in their power. to remove this 





Bay, that it gave to the branches, where the ex- prejudice, had hitherto negtected to do so. Mr. 
change was unfavorable, the entire disposition of L read many extracts from the report of a com- 


the specie of those branches where the exchange 
was favorable. Upwards of six millions of specie 
have beea sent to the branch of New-York, besides 
the amount which has been paid by the subscribers 
of the bank there, but, in issuing notes, which the 
bank of New-York has been obliged to redeem, 
every branch throughout the country has drawn 
upon a fund, with whose condition, at the time, rt 
could not be acquainted. 

Such a system might be expected to produce in 
convenient changes in the distribution of bank 
Capital, an extreme facility in obtaining loans at 
one time, and unexpecied contractions of discount 
at anotner. But it had been 18 months in opera 
tion, and if his views were ai all correct, the ex- 
Aorta of the bank must exemplify and prove 

em. 


The embarrassing effect of the system was 


developed in Boston, as early as Marci 17'h, and | 
in less han three montis after, in New-York; but 


he had not time to irace iis history. An exiract 
from the letter of the president of the Boston 
branch (March 19 1818,) to the president, Mr. 


Jones, would confirm some of the observations | 


Which he had made. “When the state banks were 

iscounting here, though not largely, this bank 
Called in, from iis debtors, but 30 per cent. re 
Sularly; this placed ‘hem in a better state; by reduc- 
ing their sums discounted, considerably, they ac- 


‘mittee, lately made to the house of representatives 
of the state of Ohio, in all of which, the assertion 
| was made that the national bank had carried no 
capital to the state, but iad been supported princi- 
| pally, and almost entirely, by the deposites of the 
| government. Wery diflerent was the fact. He had 
(on his table a calculation (deduced from statemenis 
|contained among the decuments which had been 
published) by which he endeavored to infer the 
amount of drafts and notes from the offices of 
| Kentucky, and Ohio, which had been paid in the 
Aulantic cities, beyord the amount which those 
offices had paid on Atiantic drafts. This amount, 
he was confi ient, exceeded five millions and a half, 
lle would be glad if any gentleman disposed to 
enquire into the subject, would examine the paper. 
Bui no specie, it is said, was carried to Ohio and 
Kentucky. If the branches in those states had 
waggoned five and a half millions of dollars across 
the mountains, and then lent them to individuals, 
who had sent them out of the state forthe purpose 
of merchandize, or the payment of debts, it would 
be admitted that a capital to that amount could 
have been transferred to the western country. The 
bank did not do ‘his. Instead of carrying the 
specie to Ohio and there lending it, the specie 
remained in the Aulantic states, and the citizens 
of Olno obiained, not indeed silver in the first 
‘instance, but draf.s and noies, which were sent to 
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the Atlantic cities, and there drew out silver. If, 
at had been proposed to the directors at Philade}- 
phia, at the establishment of the bank, to employ 
this enormous capital in the western states, they 
would not have consented thata fourth of it should 
be so engaged. But the unfortunate system which 
he had endeavored to explain, had led gradually, 
and almost without observation, to a distribution 
of capital which otherwise could not have been 
granted nor even asked. The directors of the 
western branches had not incurred the imputation 
of speculation or of collusion with speculators— 
the amount of stock pledged and even owned there, 


- was not large, and yet it was there that the amount 


of discounts was most excessive. The discounts 
of Kentucky and Ohio he had stated as amounting, 
in November, to more than six and a half millions; 
those of Baltimore, at the same time, were less 
than nine and a half millions, a much less amount 
than the other, comparing the business of the two. 
These western discounts were. the greatest im- 
pediment to the successful administration of the 
bank. One of the most important duties which it 
behoved the directors to fulfil was that of making 
a better distribution of their capital. But many 
years must elapse before the discounts of the two 
states which he had mentioned, could be reduced 
within their proper ‘imits. 

He had just received a copy of the memorial of 
delegates from the banks of Ohio, to the legislature 
ofthat state, and was glad to find that they began 
to understand the mischiefs which the indiscri- 
minate payment of the national bank notes was 
calculated to produce in the states whose exchange 
was unfavorable. [Mr. L, read a paragraph from 
the memorial which explains the injury which that 


practice occasioned, as it supposes, to the state of 


Qhio.] If the bank had refused payment of the 
notes of its branches, from the commencement of 
its operations, the memorialists insist that more of 
its paper would have circulated inthe country. He 
hoped the committee would excuse him for having 
so long dwelt upon atopic hardly noticed in the 
report, but he had thought it important to shew 
how large a part of the complaints against the bank 
resulted from a practice which must be considered 
as an error, not a fault, which had been entirely 
abandoned, and which it was extremely improbable 
that any future board of directors would renew. 


Mr. L, next adverted to that part of the report of 


the select committee which condemns the arrange- 
ments which were made for the payment of the 
dividends upon bank stock in England. The com- 
mittee “do not undertake to decide how far it was 
objectionable to afford inducements to foreigners 
to become interested in our stock.” “But, thus 
to compel American stockholders, and the govern- 
ment, to contribute to the possible loss of paying 
the dividends to those abroad, appears (they say) 
**to be unjust.” He thought that a very short en 

quiry would lead thecommittee whom he addressed 
to a different conclusion. 

The arrangement in question involved two con- 
siderations. Ought the national bank to deal in 
exchange, and were the terms on which it sold bills 
to “the stockholder abroad” fair and advantageous / 
It was very plain, that, to make an arrangement 
with the foreign stockholder, by which it was 
stipulated to make the payment in England at par, 
six months after the dividend was declared, was 
substantially to sell them at par bills payable six 
months after date. Ought then the bank to deal 
in exchange? It is the business for which the char- 


ter specifically provides; it is perhaps for the coun. 


try, one of the most useful operations in which g 
national bank can be engaged—its appropriate duty, 
It would do very well, the committee seem to think, 
if it were not for ‘the possible loss” in the transac. 
tion. And in exchange operations there is certain] 
some risk. In the case of the bank, the sale of bills 
implies the purchase of them, and bills may be pro. 
tested. But the risk of the transaction was as good 
& reason against discounting notes as purchasing 
bills. He could not think then, with the committee, 
‘that it was unjust to oblige the American stock. 
holder to contribute to “the possible loss,” while 
he was to share in the probable gain “of paying 
dividends to those abroad.” : | 

But were the terms unreasonable? Ifthe bank 
deals in exchange, is the sale at par of its bills, 
where they are payable six months afier date, or 
four months after sight, a sale for too low a price ? 
Let an examination of the usual state of exchange 
decide the question. An examination of exchange, 
since the bank had gone into operation, might be 
objected to as furnishing no fair criterion of the 
prudence of the measure. Its state might have 
been accidentally favorable. But he held in his 
hand two statements of the annual gain and loss 
by exchange in the payment of our debt in Europe 
—by the one of which, it appeared that the whole 
gain, after deducting occasional losses in remit- 
tances for the Dutch loans, from 1791 to 1809, 
inclusive, was upwards of $260,000, and by the 
other, that the gain, after the same deductions, 
under the operations of the commissioners of the 
sinking fund, from 1802 to 1817, inclusive, was up- 
wards of $350,000. The average price then, which 
the government had paid for its bills, in a period 
of twenty-six years, had been considerably below 
par. If the bank then, had engaged to sell bills at 
par, it would have had reason, from the experience 
of twenty-six years, to think that the arrangement 
would be a prudent one, but upon a fair estimate 
of the time which it gained, its price must be con- 
sidered as being about one per cent. above par. 

But the committee suppose “that the adle rea- 
sons” assigned in the report of the committee (of 
the bank) against the measure “should have pre- 
vented its precipitate adoption.” Mr. L. said that 
there were but two sentences in the report, which 
referred at all to this subject. He read them, and 
asked whether the intimation that the existing 
unfavorable balance of trade alone influenced the 
“committee to decline the unqualified recom- 
mendation of such an agency,” was considered as 
furnishing the able reasons in condemnation of the 
measure? In truth, there was no reasoning in the 
report. But the authority of the committee was 
decidedly favorable to the general propriety of the 
measure which had been adopted. 

Among the objections urged by the committee, 
of which he had had the honor to be a member, 
against the conduct of the bank, some of the most 
serious were those which regarded the amount and 
character of its discounts. He concurred with 
some of the views of the committee upor. this sub- 
ject. Hedid not now mean to speak of discounts 
given to enable the discounter to pay his instal- 
ments upon stock. But, without reference to the 
object for which they were employed, the discounts, 
with a pledge of stock, were many of them, as the 
committee had stated, “excessive in amount. 
While a pledge of stock is fairly employed as & 
mere substitute for personal security, he would not 
say that even when valued at 25 per cent. advance, 
it might not be safe to the bank, as well as con- 





venient to the merchant. Asa mere substitute for 
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personal security, it would imply that no discount;a pledge of stock, discounted in Philadelphia in 
would be made on it to an amount which would be July and August, 1817, was about six millions and 
refused to the same drawer with a common in-|a half. The committee think it “singular,” that 
dorser. But many of the stock loans were so large|at this time “any business paper should have been 
that the pledge of stock lost its character of mere rejected.” The whole amount rejected, was less 
collateral security. When a loan for a million of|than one million and a half. Supposing this sum 
dollers was secured by a pledge of stock, it was/to have been discounted, whether the parties were 
obvious that the stock was not considered only asjinsolvent or not, and the stock notes rejected, the 
a fund to supply any deficiency which the possible | amount of discounts in Philadelphia, in two months, 
insolvency of the drawer might produce, but was|wouldhave been less by five millions, than it actually 
the principal and almost the only foundation of the| was. Of these five millions, a part (he did not 
Joan, The same loan would indeed be much more|know what part,) was employed for the payment 
objectionable with the security only of an indorser. of subscriptions to the bank, and did not add to 
There were expressions in the report which might |the amount of money in circulation. Suppose half 
be construed to imply a partiality in the distribu-!to have been so empleyed—and a reduction of two 
tion of these loans, which perhaps it was not design-jand a half millions in the circulation of Philadel- 
ed to convey, and which, as it seemed to him, the|phia, below the amount which kept its exchange 
evidence would not support. It was said, that the|at par, would have suspended mercantile business, 
Joans were not made (he understood that the com-|and spread embarrassment and distress through 
mittee meant to say, that most of them were notjevery town in the state. He appealed to gentle- 
made) to the merchants and traders, but to a few per.|men whose business or curiosity had led them to 
sons consisting of directors, brokers, and specula jobserve the effects which even an inconsiderable 
tors. It was difficult for him, (a stranger at Phila-jchange in the quantity of money produces ina 
delphia,) to pronounce sentence on the character |commercial community, to say whether there was 
of those who had borrowed money on a pledge of {any thing visionary or extravagant insthis view. 
stock. Of the whole number, he knew personally| It had beenalleged as an excuse for the magnitude 
but two or three, and neither of these were specula. |and permanence of the loans which were mace about 
tors or brokers. The committee had selected the|this time by the bank, that the redemption of its 
names of fourteen, and had obtained evidence of|stock by the government had made it necessary 
their employments in life—seven were merchants, |that it should invest the state bank paper, which 
five were brokers, and two could net be classed|{it was paid in, in some other securities. He must, 
in either list. Mr. M’Euen’s testimony, which bas|however, observe, that the embarrassment of the 
been published by the committee, contains his|bank, from the accumulation of the paper of state 
“opinion that aconsiderable proportion of discounts | banks in some parts of the union, did not originate 
on pledged stock was for the benefi: of merchants,|in the measure to which it had been exclusively 
and not ef speculators.” Major Butler says, that/attributed. Its own errors were a principal cause. 
“he has never known any good paper refused on ac-| As early as March, 1817, it suffered, from a de- 
count of the amount of stock notes offered.” It} ficiency of resources, at Boston; and three months 
is said, in the 10th page of the report, that “not} afterwards in New-York; while a large amount of 
an instance has occurred of a note secured by the, balances against the banks to the south and west of 
pledge of stock being rejected.” If the merchant) those places had accumulated, even at that early 
and trader then, had not their share of the loans, it| period of its operations. 
was only because they did not apply for them. The} The observations of the report on the subject of 
partiality in their distribution, was not to indivi |post notes, Mr. L. thought liable to misconstruc- 
duals, professions, or parties—merchants, farmers, |tion. After referring to several transactions in 
artigans, obtained those discounts whenever they |which post notes were received by those who had 
wished them. The partiality was to the whole body | obtained discounts, it is observed, “that not being 
of holders of bank and funded stock throughout} drafts on other offices, they camnot be considered 
the United States. He believed there was not an|as exchange operations.” Now every post note 
instance of a note secured by a pledge of funded] but one, to which reference was made in the report, 
stock being rejected. was “2 draft upon another office.” The resolution 
While his judgment led him to the conclusion|under which they were given would be found 
that many of the stock loans were highly objection- | among the documents, (page 92.) They were post 
able, from their amount, he thought it fair to add|notes of the bank at Philadelphia. They were 
the view which had satisfied his mind, that a con-! obtained by those who got discounts at Baltimore. 
siderable proportion of those loans was necessary.|This appeared to‘him, therefore, to be a simple 
He should have occasion, in another part of his re- |case of, exchange. . 
marks, to examine the state of exchange between} The case of the post notes mentioned in the first 
the United States and other countries since the part of the paragraph, was different. The post 
establishment of the national bank, for the purpose|note was payable in the same place in which the 
of showing that the whole amount of its discounts | discounted note was payable. There was, too, some 
Was not excessive, although their distribution was| ambiguity in the resolution for granting the dis- 
unequal. But he wished now only to apply the/ count, and it might posgibly be inferred, if we had 
test which the rate of exchange, as he thought,|no other evidence, that it was a condition of the 
urnished, in an enquiry into the propriety of the|loan, that a post note, payable 60 days afier date, 
discount operations of the bank in Philadelphia, ia\should be received by the discounter. But had 
the months of July and August, 1817, when the}we no other evidence’ Mr. Smith swears, (docu- 
amount of stock loans first became considerable.| ments, p. 114,) that “post notes, at 60 days date, 
tom the statement which he held in his hand, it|have frequently been issued on the application of 
“ppeared that the exchange with the principal|persons who have had notes discounted, but it has 
Couniries of Europe coniinued, with very little| never deen the condition of the discount”? ‘Yo every 
Variation, nearly at par during thetime. This fact|man who knows what post notes are, their con- 
was incompatible with the supposition of an exces. | venience to mercantile men, and indeed to societ 


sive cireclation. ‘The whole amount of notes, with generally, can require no explanation. A post note 
Sur. to Vou. XVI. | eo 
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of the Philadelphia bank is better than a bill o 


exchange upon Philadelphia. If the exchang 
with New-Orleans is in favor of Philadelphia, « 
merchant who wishes to make purchases at Orlean. 
will find a post note of Philadelphia, or a power 
to draw upon it, among the best means of accom- 
plishing his object. Bank notes, indeed, might 
answer the same purpos¢; but, as they are payable 
to bearer, the risk in their transmission is greater 
In the instance referred to in the report, the bank 
had no possible interest in preferring the issue of 
post notes to beak notes, because the distance of 
the plece to which the notes were to be sent, was 
an effectual security that b:nk notes would not have 
returned upon it, within 60 days. 

Mr. Lowndes said that he had detained the com- 
mittee very Iong on tepics which he did not con- 
sider likely to affect the decision of any of the 
resclutions. But he had feared that, if the opinions 
of the select committee, on some of these points, 
had passed without objection, they would be con- 
sidered as having received the sanction of the 
house. 

He came now to the question which he supposed 
should chiefly engage the attention of the com- 
mittee—how far has the bank answered the great 
object of its institution ? If, as a measure of policy, 
the dissolution of the charter would be unwise, 
congress would not dissolve it, even though such 
@ penalty were just, and such « proceeding legal. 

The great object of government in chartering 
the bank, was to provide a currency which should 
have that de; ree of stability and uniformity in its 
value, which is required by the interests both of 
our commerce and revenue. A currency equally 
valuable at every place and every time, cannot be 
provided by human wisdom. ‘The nearest approach 
to this object has been generally supposed to be 
afforded by the employment of gold and silver as 
the measures of value. The 14th congress did no! 
aim ai ideal perfection: they wished to combine 
with the conveniences of bank circulation an uni- 
formity of value equal to that which was possessed 
by the precious meials; and the means wiich they 
employed to secure this uniformity, were simple 
and effectual, by enjoining, under a heavy penalty, 
the payment of all its notes in coin, upon demand. 
In the report, indeed, the notes of the national bank 
are said to be now “on the same fooiing with those 
of local banks.” Of the footing on which local bank 
notes stood, he should speak hereafter; but the 
price current upon his table informed him that the 
greatest discount on branch notes of the United 
States, was } of 1 per cent. This was a value much 
more uniform than that which coin could be ex- 

cted to have in so extensive a cowntry. He bad 

been lately looking into a book on political economy, 
which had been pubiished here, with high, and, in 
respec: toits clearness aid precision, with jusicom- 
mendations—the work .f Mr. Tracy. He inferred 
from one of his chapters, that the difference of 
exchange between Marseilles and Paris, was often 
from 2 to 3 per cent. If, with all the facilities af 
forded by the internal improvements in which 
Frauce is so rich—with a currency consisting 
almost exclusively of gold and silver, the variation 
in the value of money is three times greater in her 
territory than on our continent, can it be said that, 
in tiis respect, the bank has not fulfilled the okt- 
jects of iis institution? Before iis establishmen:, 





the vuaiue of bank notes, even in the commercial 
strtes, had varied 20 per cent. from each other, 
and, as none of them bore a fixed proportion to th. 


impossible to assign any limit to their Repreciation, 
You have required that the currency furnished by 
the national bank should be every where converti. 
ble into silver, and it is so. You bave expected 
that it should be as uniform as coin, and it is more 
so. He would not detain the committee by read. 
ing a paper which he had prepared with that inten. 
tion, containing the state of exchange, since the 
establishment of the bank, with England, France, 
and Holland; for he found himself occupying much 
more of their time than he had expected. But he 
believed that any member who should turn his at. 
tention to the subject, would remark its steadiness 
during that period. He thought himself justified 
in drawing from this fact a conclusion highly favor. 
able tothe bank—that the whole amount of its dis. 
counts had generally been nearly right. The dis. 
tribution of those discounts he had admitted to be 
wrong. It was the total amount of discounts which 
a spirit of eager and intemperate speculation would 
be most apt to enlarge, It was the total amount 
of discounts which a just regard to the stability 
of our money made it most important to restrain. 

The correspondence of the bank with the western 
branches had been adverted to in the report of the 
committee. Mr. L. thought that it illustrated the 
general views which he had submitted of the sub. 
jec'. He read the Sth and 6th rules prescribed 
for the government of a western office, (documents, 
p. 29,) to shew that the orders of the parent board 
were sufficiently energetic. The method of secur. 
ing their execution by orders directly issued to 
the cashier, shewed no want of decision. But the 
system Which encouraged the board to extend its 
discounts by paying its bills in the Atlantic cities, 
and then aimed at reducing them by orders from 
the mother bank, was radically wrong. 

To do justice to the conduct of the bank, and 
fairly to estimate its services in maintainiig specie 
payments, it was proper to consider the peculiar 
difficulties of the time. He would not enter into 
the enquiry how far the payment of a large public 
debt must add, in every country, to the difficulties 
of bunks of circulation; but confining himseif to the 
payment of about five millions of the Louisiana debt 
|in one year, he would ask whether a remittance of 
this amount to foreign creditors must not press 
heavily upon the resources of a national bank ? Its 
arrangements, indeed, had been such as to relieve 
the country from much of the embarrassment which 
might have been anticipated; such as to illustrate 
very strikingly the advantage which a national bank 
may produce in the management of exchanges. By 
becoming the agent for the remittance of the prin- 
cipal part of the debt, it has been able to conduct, 
without much inconvenience, an operation which 
might otherwise have produced a pressure upor 
the whole banking interest of the country. Among 
ithe difficulizes of mainiaining specie payments, the 
extraordinary extension of our trade to the East 
Indies could not be overlooked; and the demand 
for the precious metals im Europe, which resulted 
from the attempt by so many nations which, dur- 
ing their laie wars, had used only paper, to recover 
a specie circulation, was felt on this side of the 
Atlantic. Among the effects of paper money, that 
of its making the value of the metals more variable, 
even in countries which do not use it, must be 
obvious to the committee. The employment of 
paper in any country, causes iis specie to be eX- 
ported, and adding to the supply of that article 1 
foreign states, reduces its value there. The or 
ion of a sp. cie currency, by opening a new deman 








precious metals, or te any natural standard, it was 





for the article from other countries, enhances its 
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value there. his ne 

oing on in many parts of Europe. The diminution 
in the supply from the South American mines, will 
be considered as exerting a less questionable in- 
fwience on our stock of the precious metals. It 
was in Opposition to all these difficulties—in de- 
fiance of the discontent which contracted discounts 
must have been expected to produce among its 
debtors, and a reduced dividend amongst its stock- 
holders, that the bank of the United States per 


formed sts greot duty—that of maintaining specie 


payments throughout the whole extent of this coun- 

try. 
The safe keeping of the public deposites, which 

smplies their prompt payment in specie upon de- 


Such is the-process which is now|tion; but he would state the evidence as it had ap- 


peared to his investigation. 

In the very commencement of the operations of 
the bank (on the 3d of January, 1817,) the board 
resolved that notes for those who had revenue 
bonds to pay, should be discounted, and might be 
paid in the paper of other banks, while of the small 
amount of the notes discounted the whole were to 
be paid exclusively in specie. On the 9th of Janu- 
ary a resolution authorised the offices to discount 
notes for revenue bonds, at a time when they had 
not commenced any other busiress. On the 4th 
April, 1817, when the board was obliged to limit 
its discounts every where, it directed a preference 
to be given 1o custom house bonds. Thus we had 





mand, must appear particularly important to a go- proof that in the first business of the bank, a pre- 


vernment whose losses have hitherto been so heavy 
as ours, from the want of this provision. Even 
now, after the immense amount of paper which 


ference had been given to the notes ef government 
debtors, that the preference continued when cir- 
cumstances required a geners] limitation of dis- 









had been assumed by the national bank, there re- counts; and if this was the case when the bank was 


mained, he believed, more than $500,000 of bank 
paper belonging to the government, of which it 
had lost the use from the war to this time; of some 
of which he was very certain that it would lose even 











the principal, 

The bank is admitted to have fulfilled the duty 
of transmitting the public money, without charge, | 
wherever it might be required. He believed that 
the answer to the resolution of his friend from | 
Virginia, (directing an account of the money ad 
transmitted,) had not been received, and he was | 
sure that, when received, it must he imperfect | 
and unsatisfactory. ‘The account must represent | 
each office as receiving the amount lodged there, | 
whether in its own bills or any other; ard, in prac- 
tice, a large proportion of the bills which are paid 
where exchange is most favorable, will be 1 
of the states whose exchange is most unfavorable. 
For example, a large proportion of the revenue 
accruing in Boston, will be paid in the notes of 
Ohio. That the transmission of money on account 
of the government, must be very considerable, even 
in time of peace, must be true, unless the expendi 
ture of the country in each little district be sup- 
posed to be nearly equal to the revenue collected 
there. But the revenue and expenditure may be 
exactly equal—let us suppose that to be the case 
in Boston—and yet the bank may have to transmit 
for the government the whole amount of such ex- 
penditure—that is, it may receive, upon the sup- 
position which has been mace, the money of Olio, 
and pay to the government Boston money. But, al- 
though the advantage was very considerable in 
peace, it was, by considering its effect in war, only 
that we could estimate its real magnitude. 

If the direct duties which the bank owes to the 
government have been fulfilled, he would enquire 
how far the institution had furnished those accom- 
modations to public debtors, which had probably 
been expected from it? Tnese accommodations 
were of two kinds—by its loans, and by the gene- 
fal circulation of its paper. 


There are two sentences in the report, which 
seem to intimate that the loans to pubiic debtors, 
by the bank of the United S ates, have been inade- 
quate to their just expectations. The report re- 
presents the northern offices as compelled “to deny 
tothe debtors of the government any indulgence or 
accommodation in their payments;” and in another 
Page it states that “it does not appear that the 
notes of those who had revenue bonds 10 pay, have 


. 


straitened, it would be extraordinary indeed that 


it should be less liberal at other times. Nor did 
he know any thing to countenance the opinion that 
it was so. 

Perhaps we might infer something as to the dis- 
position of the bank to extend its aceommodations 


\to the public from the order in which its first Joans 


had been made. It was then that it must have 
been most penurious and reluctant in its discounts. 
Its first loan made before January, 1817, was ene 
of 500,000 dollars to the government. I: Philadel- 
phia it loaned in January, 1817, 182,642 collars to 
stockholders, and its next loans were 293,502 dol- 
lars to those who were indebted on custom house 
bonds. Indeed he remembered no evidence of a 
discount being at any time refused on the notes of 
custom bouse debtors. And major Butler’s testi- 
mony, of which he had already spoken, had not been 
impugned by that of any other witness. The com- 
mitiee would recollect the statement, “‘that he had 
never known any goed paper refused on account of 
the amount of stock notes offered.” 

The committee probably remembered a sentence 
in the letter from the secretary of the treasury, 
which he would read before he dismissed the sub- 
ject. “The bank has promptly transmitted the pub- 
“lic money wherever and whenever it has been 
“ required to perform that service. It is presumed 
“that the facilities expected from it in the collee- 
‘tion of duties have been furnished, as no informa. 
“tion has been received at this department, stat- 
‘ing that such facilities have been withheld.” 

Such was the evidence “as to the indulgence or 
accommodation to the debtors of the government” 
by the bank, or such it appeared to him to be—of 
evidence which might lead toa different conclusion, 
he knew none. 

But the more important accommodation to pub- 
lic debiors, which was expected from the national 
bank, consisted certainly rather in its supplying a 
currency which the government engaged every 
where to receive, than in loans to which, under 
common circumstances the state banks were quite 
adequate. How had this duty of supplying a na- 
tional currency been performed ? Of the inequality 
in the value of the national bank notes, he had 
already spoken, and he hoped that he had satisfied 
the commiitee, that it had been less than bad been 
expected at its mstitution. He had not heard the. 
entire amount of notes thrown into circulation 
represented as deficient. Their distribution he 
had admitted to be bad, and had endeavored to 





at any time been discounted extensively ” He 


considered this quite as a minor subject of atten.'the loudest complaints against the bank on account 





explain the principal cause of its being so. But 
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of a deficiency of its notes were from the states in 
which the most disproportionate and excessive 
issues had been made. He read a paragraph from 
the report of a committee of the house of represen- 
tatives of Ohio, in which they characterize the 
proceedings of the bank in requiring that payments 
should be made in its own notes, as little better 
“than insulting mockery.” It might seem that 
wherever bank notes which the government engag 
ed to receive in taxes might be issued, they would 
be carried to any part of the country in which they 
were necessary for the payment of public debts. 
The foreign merchandize which is landed in New- 
York or New-Orleans is conveyed wherever there 
is a demand for it. And the credit or produce 
which enabled any section of the country to obtain 
foreign merchandize would be quite as effectual 
to procure bank notes or specie. But it was not 
necessary that Ohio, which perhaps complained 
most of the want of national bank notes in its cir- 
culation, should have imported them from other 
states, In Kentucky and Ohio individuals had dis 
counts to an amount exceeding five millions of dol- 
lars—they had received this amount in bank notes, 
or in credits equivalent to notes, and for which 
notes might have been obtained—but they had 
them notonger. The complaint then was this; not 
that the bank had not furnished a sufficient cir- 
culating medium to Kentucky and Ohio, but that 
it had not retained it there; could the bank have 
prevented its remittance to other states? The 
states to which its discounts had been largest, had 
chosen to employ them in the payment of former 
debts or the purchase of merchandize. He be- 
lieved that there was a fund of justice in the peo- 
ple of this country, which would not allow them to 
consider the bank as responsible for the mischiefs 
which an improvident use of its discounts may have 
roduced. 

Of other advantages furnished to the government 
by the bank, he would not speak—some of them 
were great, and he supposed undisputed. Of these, 
the bonus of a million and a half, was not the most 
considerable, and yet the representatives of the 
people might be expected to hesitate before they 
threw away evena million andahalf. The obliga. 
tion to transact all the business of the loan office 
without charge, and the facilities which the bank 
must afford in all future loans, he considered as yet 
greater advantages, 

We have seen how far the great duties of the 
bank have been fulfilled, and its expected advan- 
tages realized. But every question like that be- 
fore the committee (so far as it was a question of 
policy, not of justice or law) was in a great measure 
a comparative one. We had seen and knew what 
was the condition of the currency, and what the 
security for the operations of the treasury with the 
bank of the United States. What would be its 
condition without the bank, was a fair subject of 
enquiry and comparison; and a prudent man would 
consider even the doubt which must prevail as to 
the currency which would be established, as in 
itself a very strong objection to the destruction of 
the bank. What would our currency be? Would 
it be exclusively specie? Would it be state bank 
notes or government paper ? 

He did not think (although perhaps the highest 
authority on matters of this kind was in favor of 
the opinion) that the employment of paper rather 
than coin, was sufficiently recommended by its 
eccnomy, as the substitution of a cheap instrument 
of trade for an expensive one. If there were no 
other inducement for the use of paper, it would! 


—a. * 
resemble the economy which should substitute 
wooden ware-houses for stone ones. Without 
entering into an enquiry into the advantages or 
defects of a specie circulation, ke would confess 
that his apprehensions would be much, less than 
they were, if he could suppose that the metals 
would form the only currency of the country—that 
the government could and would exact gold and 
silver in the payment of all its debts. But he would 
not waste the time of the committee in speaking of 
an expectation, which every man who heard him, 
believed to be visionary. 

In destroying the bank of the United States then, 
we must do it, because we prefer the currency 
which will be afforded either by the notes of local 
banks or by government paper. It was not fair 
indeed to address this argument to gentlemen who 
believed that they were bound by the constitution 
to destroy this institution. His friend from Virginia 
had properly abstained from the discussion of the 
constitutional question, although he seemed to ex. 
pect it from the opposers of the resolution. Mr, 
L. would follow in this instance his example, not 
his advice. 

What were the inducements to prefer, in the 
receipt of taxes, the notes of local banks? A gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. Pindall) had supposed 
that without a national bank, the state institutions 
in their own time and manner would all have 
returned to specie payments; that the legislature 
of every separate state would some time or ano- 
ther have made them do so. Mr. L. had no faith 
in this security, and he was sure that it would be 
vain to enquire for evidence of it. What they 
would have done under circumstances of great 
difficulty he would not say; but he would shew 
what one of them was doing or was likely to do 
now. He meant again to refer to the report of a 
committee of the house of representatives of Ohio; 
he did so with all proper deference, and without 
objection or complaint. Nothing was more fair 
than that the state of Ohio should receive in pay- 
ments of its taxes and debts whatever money it 
preferred; but when it was argued that the United 
States might safely trust the regulation of their 
currency (the framers of the constitution by the 
bye had not thought so) to the regulation of the 
state legislatures, it became necessary to enquire 
what was the currency with which those legisla- 
tures would be satisfied. The report to which he 
had alluded, noticed without disapprobation, the 
suspension of specie payments by the banks of the 
state; reprobated the conduct of the national bank 
in refusing to receive their bills in payments; and 
declared that they formed ‘‘a solid currency” ‘‘for 
all the purposes of internal commerce.”? No pro- 
posal could be expected, and he believed none was 
made for a change in the solid currency which was 
so satisfactory to the state. But, did the interests 
or duty of the government of the United States, 
permit that this currency should be received by it! 
Some dissatisfaction. was expressed because the 
branch notes of the United States bank were at a 
discount of } of one per cent. He read from a Price 
Current the state of the market for bank notes; by 
which it appeared, that notes which were insisted 
to be in very good credit, varied from a discount 
of 24, to one of 7, 15, 25, and even 30 per cent. Was 
our revenue to be received in these notes? How 
were they to be employed? They might be ex- 
pended in the district in which they were issued. 
But was the expenditure of every district to be 
exactly limited to its revenue? What became of 





the union if it were so? He spoke of the thing, 
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and not the namg. Our Union might dissolve in| 
smbecility, as well as be destroyed by violence. 
Pid not union imply, that the resources of one 
state, its money as well as its men, might be em- 
loyed for the defence of another? To authorise 
the general government to levy a revenue from 
every part of the country, and to expend it only 
where it was levied, would be as wise a provision 
gs that of empowering the president to call out the 
militia, with a condition that each man should 
fight only upon his own farm, The committee 
were aware that the money, which the government 
received in the western states, was principally the 
produce of its sales of public land. It was the 
fund which had been assigned to the government, 
and pledged for the payment of the public debt. 
This debt was due almost exclusively in the 
Atlantic states, and in Europe. Our creditors 
would not certainly receive western paper. To 
say that it should be received by the government, 
was to say that the fund should be diverted from 
the great object for which it had been established. 
But, if the government were willing to bear the 
loss of a depreciated and unequal currency, it must 
neglect the plainest principle of the constitution 
in doing so—equality of taxation. The committee 
must well remember, that, before the establis!- 
ment of the national bank, such was the unequal 
value of money in the different states, that the 
merchants paid duties varying 15 per cent. from 
each other, on the same articles. The merchant 
on one side of the Chesapeake bay, was forced 
either to submit to heavy loss or to enter his goods 
on the other side, where he did not expect them 
to be consumed. Thus was a constant encourage- 
ment held out to depreciation by the government 
itself. The worse the paper in which the govern. 
ment debt was paid, the stronger the temptation to 
the business of importation in the place in which 
the duties were thus reduced. 
Was the issue of government paper a measure 
to which we ought willingly to resort? Mr. L. 


would not indiscriminately reprobate all issues of 


this kind. Other nations, as well as our own, had 
resorted to them, and the emergency had justified 
theact. He might acquiesce in paper money from 
necessity; he would not adopt it fromchoice. That 
the destruction of the bank would be followed by 
the establishment of paper money, he firmly believ 
ed—he might almost say, he knew. It was an ex- 
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ment paper as they profess to discount on specie; 
and the proportion between the government paper 
and the bank notes which would be considered as 
representing it, might be as unequal as it now is, 
between those notes and specie. 

Such were some of the permanent evils ‘which 
the destruction of the bank might be expected to 
produce.—Upon temporary evils and individual] 
losses, although he could not look upon them with 
indifference, he would not enlarge. Let not gen- 
tlemen delude themselves with the hope that if 
the institution were destroyed, its affairs would be 
gradually wound up: that the convenience of the 
debtor, and not the interest of the stockholder, 
would determine the extent of the indulgence that 
should be granted to him. In the scarcity of money 
which would follow the destruction of the bank, 
property might be expected to fall 15 or 2u per 
cent. or in other words, money to rise in the same 
proportion. In whatever property the capitalist 
who was turned out of the national bank, should 
choose to invest his money, to consent toa delay 
in its collection and investment, would be to add 
4 new and cer'sin loss to those with which he had 
been before afflicted. Indulgence would be given 
where it was necessary to secure the debt—not 
where it was necessary to save the debtor. 

He confessed that he did not understand the 
views of those who were anxious that the branches 
of the United States’ bank should be immediately 
withdrawn from Kentucky and Ohio. Was it meant 
that they should not continue to lend? If these 
states owed five or six millions to the bank, there 
was but one mode by which their justice would al- 
low them to wish that such loans should be discon- 
tinued—by their payment. But when could five 
millions be paid by them? He would answer for 
it, that the directors would be willing to reduce 
their discounts, and withdraw their funds from 
the western states, much more quickly than it 
would be possible for their debtors to enable them 
to adopt that process. 

Mr. Lowndes said that he deceived himself, if 
he had not proved that the great objects proposed 
in the establishment of the national bank, had been 
fulfilled. But ifhe were wrong, if it had disap- 
pointed the just expectations of the country, ar 
enlightened legislature would enquire whether 
there were no remedy short of its destruction.— 
The charter had given to the government power- 














tremity from which the house would recoil, if it}ful means for restraining the errors and control- 
were now proposed; but if the resolution upon the|ing the conduct of the bank. The appointment of 
table were passed, it would very soon be proposed. |five directors, the withholding public deposites, 
The subject was too large for an incidental dis-|the refusal to receive its notes in payment of taxes, 
cussion. Gentlemen thought that the amount of/an examination into the whole conduct and real 
government paper might be limited and deprecia- condition of the institution: these gave us a com- 
tion prevented by the rate of interest which should} mand, which, while it was fairly and moderately 
be exacted. Inadequate every where, the security| employed, could not be disregarded or resisted.— 
Was particularly ineffectual in the United States.| Would it be wise to destroy a constitution, be- 
Both the natural and legal rate of interest were dif-|cause you disapproved of its first administration? 
ferent in the different states. The state in which| Would you even break up a machine, because in 
the actual rate of interest was highest, would|its first experiment there had been some misma- 
borrow the largest amount of government paper,|nagement’ On this part of the subject, he had 
iN proportion to its business.—From it, this paper|the rare advantage of supporting his opinions by 
must flow upon the other states, and adding to|those of the select committee. The committee 
their quantity of an article fur which there was|say, that “to correct the many evils and mischiefs 
NO foreign use, its depreciation must be infallible.|they have depicted,” “the secretary of the treasu- 
He had not time further to develope the argument,|ty bas full power to apply a prompt and adequate 
ut he trusted it to the reficctions of every man|remedy whenever the situation of the bank s!s]] 
Who would turn his attention to the subject. require it.” They had before observed, that “ihe 
Mr. L. would dismiss this topic with one more|root and source of al! the instances of misconduct 
remark.—The inequalities and inconveniences of was the illegal, reprehensible division of the stock ” 
ank paper would not be removed by government/In the opinion of the committee, it is the greatest 
Paper. The local banks would discount on govern-) evil in all the system, and is the origin of all the 
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others.’ “Ii requires a corrective.” And the, 










is one which it is not only so practicable, but so 






might cure? 

He should say but a few words ‘as to the present 
condition of the bank, and the character and safe. 
ty of its debts. The views which could be taken of 


















































He did not mean to speak of the safety of the holders 


eventual payment of the notes. For information 


wards of $1,898,000. But there were particular 


these 450,000 dollars, that the erquiry applied: was 


other.” How far the inidorsers were resporsible 


ve eee 2 
eee 


of a bask prevents it from owning funded stock,) 


‘committee have proposed.a bill which they consi-| tha’ long loans to individuals mav not properly be 
der as adequate ‘o its correction, Can it be, when| made—but he was afraid to engage in this dizres. 
“the greatest evil and the origin of all the others,”’| sion 7 


He had as yet said nothing as to the virlation of 


easy to correct, that we shall destroy where weite charter, IT: was, inteed, in his view of the 
|Matter, a subject of no great importance to deter. 


mine whether a legal and technical violation had 
been committed. If the public interest requir. 
ed that the institu‘ion should be preserved, the le. 


‘sucha subject, must certainly be very general ones. gislature would preserve, for the same reasons 


for which they had established it. The question 


of bank notes. That would be perfect, ifhalf thejof law would be much better discussed by those 
debts of the institution were bad. Buthe didnot/who were acquainted with its intricacies, and he 
believe that any of the errors imputed to the bank/had detained the committee so long upon the other 
had impaired or endangered its capital. T.s¢] branches of the argument, that he would comment 
motes secured by a pledge of stock had been mos’ j very briefly upon this. He differed, he believed, 
objected to. So far as the stock was pledged aijupon this subject, from all the members of the 
par, it was evident that the security was perfect—{committee. He thought that none of the acts al- 
if not in all cases for the prompt, yei in all for the}leged amounted to a violation of the charter. 


The first violation of the charter, as alleged in 


on the subject of those notes and their security, he/the report, was that of purchasing two millions of 
referred to table 42, among the documents which|public debt. The bank, when engaged in import. 
‘had been published. _ |'ng specie from Europe, had sold two millions of its 

The whole value of the stock, as the security | funded stock in England. This stock, in the hands 
estimated at par, exceeded the whole amount of|of the bank, was redeemable atthe pleasure of the 
the loans which it was pledged to secure by up-/yovernment. Before it had been subscribed to the 


bank, it had been, by the condition of the loan, ir- 


loans which exc eded the value of the stock pledg- jredeemabie until the year 1825. The bank suppos. 
ed to secure them (if the stock were estimate! at jed that it was restored to this irredeemable charac- 
par) by 450,273 dollars. This then was the whole/ter when it again became private property. He 
amount of the stock loans which exposed the capi-}confessed that he thought so; and he believed it to 
tal of the bank to any hazard. (The stockholder|/be a common, and even the geueral opinion. The 
who owed the par vaine of his stock was equally |secretary of the treasury thought otherwise, and in- 
debtor and creditor of the institution—the oppo jsisted upon the right to redeem the stock which 
site quantities neutralised each other.) It was to/had been sold in England. The loss which the 


purchasers would in this way have sustained would 


the personal security given for that amount suffi-/have impeached the credit of the bank. To main- 
cient? therepori stated “that the provision requiring] *ain it, the secretary of the treasury proposed that 
an indorser for the excess above the par value, was/the bank should purchase, on account of the govern. 
in many instances effectually evaded by some of/ ment, the same amount of stock which it had sold; 
the largest borrowers becoming indorsers for each|and it did so. 


The charter provides that the bank shall not 


men, he did not know. This mutual indorsment/purchase any public stock. The merest verbal 
was one of the evils which the practice of lending | construction of the sentence, the interpretation to 
upon stock tended to remove. But when it wsslbe obtained from a dictionary, would be, that the 
considered that the whole amount of stock loans,/bank shonld not “acquire by buying,” that it should 
for the safety of which personal security could be/not become the owner by purchase, of the public 
at all necessary, was in Philadelphia $173,450, and/stock. And it did not. There was not a moment 
in Baltimore $276,823, it musi be admitted that | during which the bank was the owner of the stock, 
there might be a very free exchange of names in|which was at once transferred from the individuals 
those cities, and those inconsiderable amounts be/who sold it to the commissioners of the sinking 
vet effectually secured. He thought it not unlike-/fund. But he would willingly waive the verbal 


tM Ny ly that the committee had failen into the error of/question. What was the intention of the provi- 






comparing the personal security not with thelston? That the bank should not become the 


i i e. moderate sum to which it was applicable, (the|owner of funded stock, so as to enhance the price 
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their magnitude,) was that of the debts due in the 














_ excess of the loan above the par value of the|when the government wanted :o buy, or to re- 
stock,) but with the large sum, for which there|duce it when it wanted to borrow. And how 
was another and an adequate security, (that of the/could either of these evils result from its buying 
stock.) , at the instance of the government, and for the be- 

If the loans on stock were considered ssfe, the |nefit of the government, any amaunt of stock what- 
only class of debts which the committee, from anyjever? Butit did not act (the report says) as an 
information before them, had reason to suppase ex-Jagent in the purchase of stock, because it contri- 
posed to risk, (and they had that reason only from|hbuted out of its own funds, a part of the price,— 


rhe commitie appeared to him to have confounded 


western states. He had admitted that some years|two acts, which were very distinct, The bark, if 
must pass before the greater part of these could/the secretary were right, was clearly bound to pay 
be paid. But, althougi the circumstances of thosejthe difference between the par value of stock and 
states made it likely that they could not be psompt-|its actual price, to those to whom they had sold it as 
ly paid, he saw no reason to believe that they/irredeemable, but in whose hands the secretary de- 
might not be paid eventually. ; In the mean time,/termined to redeem it, It was as well to pay it 
. they might be considered as diminishing the capi-|to the government, Suppose it to have done S0, 
tal of the bank. It is, however, by no means true, |and it substantially did, where was the jaw which 
(where ‘he condition of the country or the charter !forbade it (although it had contributed a part of 
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the funds) to actin its usual and convenient cha- 
racter of the agent of the government? 

If the purchase in question be one which is pro- 
hibited by the charter, the directors who sanction 
ed it are liable, by law, to avery heavy fine.— 
Would any member propose that they should be 
prosecuted for this act of defence and benefaction 
to the government? Could it be that this purchase, 
was not such a “dealing in stock” as could sub 
ject the individuals who made it to personal re- 
sponsibility, and yet that it should subject the in- 
stitution itself to the penalty of dissolution? 

The second alleged violation of the charter con- 
gisted in not requiring the payment of the second 
or third instalments in coin and funded debt.— 
What are the powers of the directors, as to the 
debt due to the institution gencrally? They may 
change the security, they may prolong their credit, 
they may vary both the time and place of payment. 
M«. L. did not see, when the bank was once in ope- 
ration, that the power of the derectors, in respec’ 
to instalments, was not precisely the same as in 
every other debt. The committee say, that the 
bank should have insisted upon “the specific thing.” 
When a bank is once in operation, it must consi 
der its owy notes as specie; and, under the com- 
pact with the state banks, ihe national bank was, 
in fact, ooliged to consider their notes specie.— 
The question, indeed, resolves itself inte two: 1. 
Ought notes of the national or state banks to have 
been admitted in payment of the instalments? 2 
Ought any discounts to have been made to sub. 
scribers to the bank? 

Can it be seriously contended that the bank 
ought not to have received its own notes as specie? 
You «ppear at the counter, with $1000 in its paper. 
It refuses to receive it, and insists that you should 
go through the process of causing the specie to 
be brought from its vaults, paid to you by the tei- 


If specie were drawn from a state bank in one 
hour, they would properly lend it tothe bank the: 
hour after. Did not this imply that they might 
prolong the credit of the subscriber, and receive 
the note of the bank? 
The observations which he had made, applied to 
the discounts for instalments yeneraily. There 
were peculiar reasons in favor of those which 
were made beiween the 3d and 23d of Janua- - 
ry, 1817, under the resolution of December 18, 
which made the conduct of the bank, in relation to 
them, not only allowable, but wise. He had neither 
strength nor time to enter into the enquiry; but 
he kad on his iable the names of all the discoun- 
ters, and an examination would shew that they 
were not in general large stockholders, and that 
the greater proportion of their notes was paid at 
maturity. : 
But the report says that the directors abandon- 
ed the means of coercion given by the charter, and 
gained nothing. it was true that, in discounting 
a note for a subscriber, to enable him to pay his in- 
stalment, they gave up the means of coercion 
which the withnolding the dividends might furnish. 
But, did they gain nothing? Was it not notorious 
that, under the common construction of the char- 
ter, it was considered fair, and not discreditable, 
to postpone payment of the instalment, and aban- 
don the dividend? No man’s credit has been hurt 
by this delay in paying the instalment. The first 
gain of the bank, then, was that of pledging the 
personal credit of the subscriber to his punctuality. 
The second advantage which the bank gained, it 
might have been expected, could not have been 
overlooked or disputed—the actual payment of 
one-fourth part of each share an funded stock.— 
The third advantage was the pledge of stock, with 
the power immediately to sell it, upon the failure 
of the subscriber to pay his note. He would ven- 


ler, and then to the teller by you, and every thing{ture to say that there was not one of these noies, 


would be formal and right. The silver might then 
be restored to its former place. So even with the 
state bank notes. The national bank, it is said, 
ought to have received them. Yuu must then 
have drawn specie out of the state banks, paid it 
into the nationsl bank—the national bank, under 
its compact, must have lent it immediately to the 
State bank from which it had been drawn; and afier 
the whole mancuvre was over, the specie musi 
have resumed the posiiion which it had lett in the 
moramg. There was but one possible mode by 
which the payment of the instalment “‘in the speci 
fic thing,” could have been secured, (if it could 
have been at all secured,) by delaying the com 
mencement of operaiions until they were paid.— 
The attempt would have been very injurious to 
the country; it was incompatible with the proposals 
of the government, and was interdicted by the law. 
He had enlarged enough upon this subject in the 
commencement of his observations. ‘he large 
amount of notes which the bank threw into circu- 
lation, if nota single note bad been discounted for 
a subscriber, would have had the effect of causing 
the instalments to be paid in notes, not in cyin.— 
They would be paid in which ever of these arti- 
cles was most easily obtained, and if the issue of 
it was large, the article mosi easily obtained musi 
be paper. 

It was hardly important, then, if they discounted 
at all, whether they discounted to subscribers or 
not. But why should they not? The very busi 
ness for which the directors were appointed, was 
to lend money. Ifa subscriber paid one moment 


the payment of which, at maturity, might not have 
ybeen enforced by this provision. The statements 
given by the committee, of the price of stocks 
during the year 1517, would establish this propo- 
sition. 

He must here suggest the arguments which had 
heen anticipated by the gentleman from Virginia. 
In January, 1817, if the transaction of which he 
was speaking was wrong and mischievous, congress 
knew it—knew it in time toprevent it. A commit- 
tee was instructed to enquire into the subject.— 
This committee reported that there was no occa- 
sion for the interposition of congress, and congress 
did not interfere. A friend of-his from Georgia, 
proposed a resolution that the public deposites 
should be withheid, while the plan which the com- 
mittee disapprove was persevered in. ‘The resolu- 
tion was adequate to its object. ‘The house did not 
ake it up. Since thai ‘ime how many purchasers 
have become interested in the stock, who have 
never expected that congress would punish vindic- 
tively au act which it weuld not interpose to pve- 
vent! 

The third instance of violation of charter, is said 
to consist in the payment of dividends to delin- 
quent stockholders. ‘These dividends were paid 
when their subscriptions were received, and they 
cease to be delinquent. It be understood the do-’ 
cuments, the wnole amount of dividends so paid, 
of which he had any evidence, was $1460; but 
from this the interest which they paid must be de- 
ducted, and they possibly received $360 more than 
they were entitled to. The precise amount, indeed, 





the dixeciors might probably lend to him the next. 





isnot important, Aud by whom were these dividends 
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paid? Did the directors order—did they know it? 
He really did not think that the payment of 3 or’ 
400 dollars, (however erroneous,) by a subordi- 
nate officer, could be justly punished by the loss 
of the charter of the bank, or, to take the test pro- 
posed by the committee, that it defeated the very 
objects of its institution. ) 

The fourth alleged violation consisted in al- 
lowing bad votes to be given at elections. Without 
reference to the number of these votes, or to their 
effect upon the election, he was willing to leave 
the charge, without argument, te the committee. 

He had attempted to shew that the dissolution 
Of the bank charter, as a measure of policy, was 
not wise—as a penalty, that it was not legal. But 
what is just? You allege that the institution has 
been mismanaged. You admit that the stockhold. 
ers have been the principal sufferers, and, in re- 
sentment of their wrongs, you ruin them. You 
sensure the conduct ofa direction of which you 
appointed the most active members and the head, 
and you mulct perhaps to the ruin of their fortunes, 
the men whose error consists in supporting your 
appointments, and confiding in your superinten- 
dance. | 

On the whole, he should vote against all the re- 
solutions before the committee. His friend from 
Virginia had said that a legislature might repeal 
any of itsacts. Can a legislature make a contract? 
To assume the power of annulling contracts, is to 
lose the privileges of making them. 

The proposal for issuing a scire facias, had cer 
tainly the recommendation of being within the 
constitutional powers ofcongress. He had endea- 
yvored to shew that it had no other. 

Mr. L. said he was too much fatigued to discuss 
the resolutions proposed by the chairman of the 
selectcommittee. He was,however, glad thathe had 
withdrawn the most objectionable. Ofthose whict: 
remained, some might do a little good, and some 
alittle harm: sone appeared to him to be absolute- 
ly nugatory, and nearly all of them unimportant, 
He could not understand how the maintenance of 
a great institution, powerful as all men allowed it 
to be, for good or mischief, should be made to 
depend upon such conditions. 

Mr. Trier said, that he was aware of the 
embarrassments under which he rose to ad. 
dress the committee. The late hour of the day 
would be enough, in itself, to advise him of its 
exhausted patience. But a regard to the econo- 
my of time—a recollection that but few days re 
mained for legislation, induced him to proceed.— 
From the mome:.t said, Mr. T. that the speaker 
thought proper to confer on me the honor of an ap. 
pointment on the committee whose report is now 
under consideration, up to this time, I have felt the 
responsibility of my situation. It is known to you, 
Mr. Chairman, that I represent a district deeply in- 
terested in the decision of the question now de- 
pending. It is known to this committee, that it 
became my duty to present a petition, signed by 
many of my most respectable constituents, the 
other day, to the house, adverse to the course 
which I shall pursue. I can, however, sir, neither 


look to the right nor the left—my own personal 


popularity can nave no influence over me, when 
the dictates of my best judgment, and the obliga- 
tions of an oath, require of me a particular course. 
Under such circumstances, whether I sink or swiin 
on the tide of popular favor, is to me a matter of 
inferior consideration. It is my misfortune, also, 
to follow, in this debate, the gentleman from 
South Carclina, (Mr. Lowndes) whose views are in 


oe 
the general most luminous and correct. Upon this 
question, however, I am forced to differ from him. 
Sir, the gentleman bas dwelt upon the benefits aris. 
ing from the bank. He has presented you, alone, 
the fair side of the picture. In many of his views 
I concur with him, but it becomes us to examine 
both sides of the painting. He has represented 
this institution as vitally connected with the pros. 
perity of the country. Its destruction is to be at. 
tended with the most fatal consequences. And are 
we come tothis? Shall we be forced to counte. 
nance speculation and fraud, from the fear of en. 
countering the evils of putting down this system? 
Is it so completely interwoven with our best inte. 
rests, as to endanger those interests by putting it 
down? Does this government, indeed, rest on this 
corporation for stability and support? I cannot 
believe it. We are not yet reduced to such a state 
of degradation. Sir, ifthe gentleman from Seuth 
Carolina had exerted his talents for the purpose of 
divising a scheme by which wecould have success: 
fully extricated ourselves from our present em- 
barrassing situation, I cannot but think, with all 
respect to that gentleman, but that he would much 
more beneficially have employed those talents, 
than by the course he has thought proper to pur- 
sue. Ifthe evils of this system, as disclosed in the 
report and testimony, be not sufficient to induce 
us to direct a scire facias, in the name of Heaven, 
I demand to know, what would be considered a 
sufficient inducement? 
Sir, in many of the views which the gentleman 
has taken, I concur with him entirely. That the 
bank has acted correctly, in some instances, no one 
can doubt. That the effects of some of its mea- 
sures have been beneficial, I am willing to admit. 
It has facilitated the operations of the treasury; it 
may have gone far to introduce a uniform currency 
amongst us. I am not disposed to canvas these 
propositions. But, sir, the gentleman has alluded 
to some expressions, in the report of the commit- 
tee, which, I think, are susceptible of defence.— 
I allude to the remarks he has made on the subject 
of the establishment of an agency in England, to 
pay over the dividends to foreign stockholders.— 
The report barely glances at the propriety or im- 
propriety of the bank undertaking to deal in bills 
of exchange. It was a question which the com- 
mittee did not feel a disposition to decide. But, 
the establishment of an agency in England was 
esteemed as reprehensible, because of its being 
viewed as a part of the system which was adopted 
to inflate the price of stock. The theatre was en- 
larged and the demand increased. 1 cannot con- 
ceive how the domestic stockholder was to be be- 
nefited by the adoption of the measure, It certain- 
ly did not add one cent to the profits of the bank. 
It did not inspire it with increased ability to en- 
large its discounts, and I, like the committee, feel 
that it can only have been intended for the pur- 
poses I have before stated. 
Another expression has also been excepted te 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, viz: ‘that 
the loans actually made were most of them unrea- 
sonable and excéssive in their amount; they were 
not made to the merchant and trader, but toa few 
persons, consisting of directors, brokers, and spe- 
culators.” Loans, on a pledge of stock, were cer: 
tainly made indiscriminately to all who applied, 
but that most of the large and excessive loans 
were made to the persons described, from my re- 





collection of facts, admits of no doubt. True, sit, 
of the names of fourteen persons, which were s¢- 





lected, not from any information previously in the 
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possession of the committee, but merely in conse- 

uence of the amount of the loans, we were inform- 
ed that seven were merchants, five brokers, and 
twonot falling under either description of character. 
Yet, I wish to enquire of the gentleman, if the se. 
yen merchants were not actually dealers in stock; 
and whether the loans thus made, were not owing 
to the fact, of the discounter having received a 
transfer of the stock, under the resolution of the 
board of directors, authorising such transfer? I 
donot, therefore, esteem the expression in the report 
liable to the exception which has been taken to it. 
I repeat, the most of those who obtained large 
loans, on a pledge of stock, were actually specula- 
tors and brokers. 

Having now, Mr. Chairman, disposed of the ex- 
ceptions taken by the honorable member to some 
of the expressions of the report, I proceed to an in- 
vestigation of the subject more immediately under 
consideration. The question whether it be proper 
to direct a scire facias against the bank divides it- 
self into two heads of enquiry. First, whether the 
charter has been so violated as to enure a forfei- 
ture? And if so, is it expedient to exact the for- 
feiture? The decision of the first would preclude 
me from an enquiry into the second. For, sir, in- 
asmuch as I believe the creation of this corpora- 
tion to be unconstitutional, I cannot, without avio- 
lation of my oath, hesitate to repair the breach 
thus made in the constitution, when an opportuni- 
ty presents itself of doing so, without violating the 
public faith. But, believing also, that it is expe- 
dient to put it down, and other gentlemen feeling 
themselves at liberty to follow up that enquiry, I 
propose to express to you my views on that sub- 
ject. 

, I contend, then, Mr. Chairman, that this charter 
has been violated, and that, if subjected to investi- 
gation before a court of justice, it will be declared 
null and void. Iwould only have you look to the 
long catalogue ofcrime detailed in the report—to 
those practices calculated only to pamper a few, 
at the expense of the many—to the corruption 
which, by its illicit gains, almost laughs at your 
power. Shall we be told, with these facts staring 
us in the face, that this charter has not been violat- 
ed? Say that no particular clause has been violat- 
ed—that the votes were taken according to first 
fundamental articles in the charter—that the 
$7,000,000 in specie required has all been paid in, 
yet, 1 demand to know, if the great objects of the 
Institution have not been defeated? You create a 
thing for good, und not for evil. Yet the good, ina 
great measure, vanishes ard the evil alone exists. 
You incorporate a company for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of all concerned, and the ma- 
chine thus created is managed exclusively for theag- 
grandizement of afew and not for the good of ail. ‘Is 
not this, to adopt the rule laid dawn by the commit- 
tee, so to misuse the powers granted, as to defeat the 
objects of the charter? The most reprehensible 
proceeding takes place—alinost every object ex- 
pressed in the charter is disappointed, and can it 
still be insisted that the corporation has not for- 
feited its franchises? It is a broad and great prin- 
ciple for which I contend. It is for the doctrine 
of responsibility due from the creature to the crea- 
tor—the principles on which our governme@t is 
founded. The president is invested with certain 
powers; yet, if he abuses or misuses those powers, 
he forfeits his seat—the object of his election is 
disappointed—so, in regard to every other officer 
of the government. Shall a corporation alone be 
‘rresponsible? There is nething in reason, or in 
Sur. To Vor. X WI. 


law, to justify the idea. But, Mr. Chairman, if the 

| position I have assumed, that a misuse of a fran- 
‘chise is a forfeiture thereof, is not sufficiently sup- 
ported by reference to the principles of our govern- 
ment, whither shall we look for still furtber argu- 
ment? 

The common law has been pronounced inopera- 
tive, in the courts of the Union, by many honorable 
gentlemen. But, sir, without stopping to enquire 
into the correctness of that position, I am willing 
to yield to those who hold a different doctrine all 
the benefits of the rules flowing from that source; 
and, under the principles of that law, I shall be 
able to demonstrate the correctness of the propo- 
sition for which I am contending. Nothing was 
more easily effected than the forfeiture of a fran- 
chise atcommon law. The statute of 18 Edward II. 
was an act to restore franchises to those who had 
lost them. Sandwich lost its privileges, immu- 
nities, and franchises, for a very slight cause. It 
had enterred into a covenant with the abbot of St. 
Austin, in Canterbury, to deliver annually to the 
abbot a certain quantity of wine. It did not com- 
plete its engagement, but remained indebted on 
account thereof some twenty or thirty marks. For 
this sum, a suit was institated, judgment obtain- 
ed, and an execution issued, and levied on the pro- 
perty of the corporation; and because some of the 
inhabitants made a rescue of the property, it was 
adjudged by the court and afterwards sanctioned 
by parliament, that the town had forfeited its char- 
ter. 

My hon. friend from Virginia, (Mr. Johnson) re- 
ferred you also to the case of the king vs. the city 
of London. I will refer gentlemen to the reason- 
ing adopted by the attorney general in that case, 
to corroborate and strengthen my position. These 
two cities, the one for the commission of a trespass, 
and the other having exceeded its powers in im- 
posing a market toll, were declared to have lost 
the privileges and immunities secured to them by 
successive acts of parliament, and by magna charta _ 
itself. Compare those cases with the present case. 
What is this case? Sir, I forbear to represent it. 
I will only refer you to the mass of testimony, all 
which goes to show that the charter bas been most 
shamefully perverted to the purposes of stock- 


jobbing and speculation. I do not mean to insist 


that these cases are obligatory on us—far from it. 
lam, on the contrary, disposed to think, that it 
would comport better with our permanent good, if 
our courts would carve out for themselves a course 
of decision in consonance with the principles of 
our government. But, if we are to refer to argu- 
ments arising under the common law, I repeat 
again, that the argument delivered by the attorney 
general, in the case of the king vs. the city of Lon- 
don, is well deserving of attention. That case has 
always been quoted as an evidence of acquiescence 
on the part of the English judiciary, to the arbitrary 
will of the monarch. But the reasoning in the 
case is not affected by that accusation against the 
court, But, in truth, we require no foreign pre- 
cedents to govern us in deciding on this question 
of forfeiture. The charter contains a provision 
which will silence further enquiry. It expressly 
declares that, if ascire facias be directed, and the 
court believe that any violation of the charter has 
taken place, it shall pronounce it forfeited and null. 
Before we direct a scire facias, we have to satisfy 
ourselves of the same fact, and the question recurs, 
has any such violation taken place? That it has f{ 





have no doubt. Your great object in creating this 
corporation, was to reclaim the country from a flood 
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‘of paper, irredeemable in specie. You wished a;could, frame an apology for the errors of my fellow 
bank with a sufficient specie basis to causeiis notes | men, than expose them naked to the sight. But, 
to pass currently for gold and silver. Asa great does not the fact siare us palpably in the face, that 


means for accomplishing this object, certain funda- | 
The first article 


mental articles were laid down. 
limited the number of votes to be given by each 
stockholder. {t was intended to deny to the large 
stockholders the power ef defeating your inten- 
tions; and yet what is done? Evasion is resorted 
to, and in the outset the stipulations of the con- 
tract were violated, and instead of giving but thirty 
votes, one individual gives 1100, on 1100 shares. 
The stockholder has accepted a covenant on cer- 
tain positive conditions; he has agreed to carry it 
into execution in good faith, and yet, the moment 
afier, he violates a fundamental article. He has 
also expressly agreed that it shall be fulfilled or 
forfeited; and still, when the fact of nonfulfilment 
is fully established, it is contended that no for- 
ferture ensues. I should rely strongly on the 
ground, that a violation of a fundamental article 
produced a forfeiture. That which is fundamental 
cannot be altered—cannot be changed. Can you 
remove the pillars of this charter, and yet expect 
it to stand? Can you remove the foundation, and 
yet expect the fabrick to remain? [tis only neces- 
sary to state the proposition, in order to receive 
the answer. The gentleman from South Carolina 
has contended, that this violation was the conse. 
quence of the acts of particular individuals, and 
not of the corporate body, and that therefore no 
forfeiture ensues. How many persons were con- 
cerned in the violation of this article, 1s at least 
problematical. Let it be recollected that Mr. 
Leiper states, in his deposition, and he was not 
only a director, but a judge of the election, that 


he divided his shares and that it was generally done | Baltimore. 


the resolution of December, 1816, authorising dis. 
counts to enable stockholders to pay up the second 
instalment, was intended, and actually applied, to 
the benefit of the stockholders residing in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia and Baltimore, whose in. 
fluence had become overwhelming, in consequence 
of the violation of which I complain? The man - 
who resided at a distance derived no benefit, no 
facility, under the resolu‘ion. He had not been 
among the knowing ones; he had not heard a whis- 
per that such a resclution would be adopted, be- 
fore its actual promulgation; he had prepared the 
specie and stock to meet his engagements, and did 
meet them. Was not this measure then not only 
calculated to defeat the payment of specie, but to 
disappoint the very inducement you held out for 
punctuality? The dividends of delinquent stock- 
holders were declared to be forfeited, and yet this 
overweening influence had the effect to do away 
this salutary regulation, and to cause the benefits 
of punctuality to be distributed to all alike. Nor 
did the evil stop here.—This same influence pro- 
duced the resolution of the 25"h August, 1818, au- 
thorising the loans on stock at $125 per share, and 
the stock-jobbing which followed. But I go fur- 
ther, and I feel myself authosised to make the 
declaration, that the present situation of this coun. 
try—the distress in the mercantile world—the 
bankruptcies in your cities—are in a great measure 
ascribableto this very violation. What has produced 
the great drain of specie from the north? TI will 
not repeat the reasoning contained in the report; 











| t will only remind you of the excessive drafts from 


The directors at Philadelphia saw the 


for the purpose of effecting the election. But, in! ruin which threatened them; they protested against 


addition to this, it never was discountenanced by 
the directors. 
place under cheir very noses; many of them were 

individually concerned in it, and not a syllable of! 
reprehension is uttered. But the position of the} 
gentleman from South Carolina, is not based on, 
legal principles. What is the definition of a cor- 

poration aggregate? A corporation aggregate is 

described to be “an artificial body, composed of| 
divers constituent members, ad instar corporis | 
humani; the ligaments of which artificial body are 
the franchises and liberties thereof, which bind and 
unite all its members together, and in which the 
whole frame and essence of the corporation consist.” 
It is compared to a natural body. Sir, if any one 
member of my body offends, the whole body bears 
the punishment. If my finger violates the law, my 
body pays the penalty. If my hand executes mur- 
der, that hand is not lopped off, but the ligaments 
and arteries of my system are cut asunder. With 
equal propriety might the natural body complain 
that it was made to suffer for the misdeeds of its 
inembers, as that a corporation aggregaie should 
complain that it was made to bear the same relation 
toits members. If this were not the correct rule, 
I demand to know in what manner you would reach 
the guilty person? 

But, Mr. Chairman, the effect of this violation 
does not stop here, if it did, it might be overlocked. 
I consider it the root and foundation of every evil. 
Shall I be considered as expressing myself too 
harshly when I say to you, that I ascribe the non- 
payment of the 2d instalment, to this very viola 
tion. I am not conscious of being wanting i: 
charity; | am not aware of having too much gail or; 
bitterness in my nature: ray, | would sooner, if J 





They suffered the violation to take 


the practice. What more could they do? They 
dare not act decisively: they could only supplicate 
and entreat. And why not? George Williams 
answers the question—names could be obtained in 
Baltimore at eleven pence a piece. These excessive 
issues had the effect of producing a curtailment 
on the part of the United States’ bank, and the 
state banks were driven to the adoption of the same 
system, as a measure of self-defence. Ruin and 
bankruptcy have been the inevitable effects. Sir, 
eighteen months ago we were prosperous and 
happy. What now is-our situation? Gloom and 
despondence in our cities—usury stalking at large, 
and boasting of its illicit gains, while honesty and 
industry are covered with rags, the melancholy 
image of our changed condition. Does it not 
follow, then, that this was such a violation as was 
calculated to defeat the objects expressed in the 
charter? We are disappointed as to the mode of 
voiing—as to the payment of specie—2s to the 
dividends; and every measure calculated to pro- 
duce evil, has grown out of this; and yet my friend 
from South Cxarolina gravely contends that this 
charter is not forfeited ! 

I kn>w it will be said, that the course pursued 
in subscribing for the stock of other banks was 
similar to that pursued in regard to this, and that 
the charter in itself was not sufficiently guarded. © 
For myself, I can listen to no such excuse. Was 
this stipulation entered into merely to gull and 
deceive? Did congress, at the time of creating 
this charter, introduce this article that it might 
be violated? Did the stockholder, when he ac- 
cepted it, accept it with a knowledge of this condi- 
tion—and shall he be permitted to say, “true, ¥ 
contracted with you on certain conditions, which 
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I never intended to fulfil?” Did he sign it with 


ood faith or with bad? That hehas executed it 
in bad faith, there is no doubt; but I ask of honor- 
able gentlemen to say, if they really do think that 
this stipulation was made out of mere sport, and to 
afford to the stockholder an opportunity of evincing 
his cunning and ingenuity? I have the authority 
ef the charter to contradict such a conclusion. 
Bu', give thé argument all the force you please, 
what will it ave»il ?—True, other banks may have 
suffzred such violations of their charter, (I am, 
however, not cognizant of the fact,) and have been 
still suffered to exist. But, is the bare circum. 
stance of their having escaped with impunity, any 
evidence of the legality of their conduct? Has 
the question ever been presented to a court of 
justice? In order that it should be urged as a 
justification of this violation, it must be shewn to 
have received » legal sanction. You cannot justify 
illegal acts by illegal acis, or the violation of a con- 
tract by the violation of a previous contract. But 
the charter was not sufficiently guarded. 

Can this position be relied on? What reply shall 
I make to it? Sir, I present the contract to your 
view. The stockholder has expressly stipulated 
to observe its provisions, and a faithful compliance 
on his part is guaranteed by the last clause, which 
declares, that, uniess he fulfils his undertaking, 
the compact shall be forfeited and null. 

{Here, Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, it being at a 
late hour, and Mr. Tyler having given way, moved 
that the committee should rise, which it accord- 
ingly did.) 

O.1 Monday morning Mr. Tyler resumed his argu- 
ment of S.turday. He recapitulated the grounds 
he had taken, and begged leave to expl«in a remark | 
which he then made in reply to Mr. Lowndes, as 
to the expression that most of the large and exces 
sive loans were made to speculators. I feel myself 
authorised, he said, to repeat the assertion upon 
more mature reflection, aided by reference to a 
document in my possession. Let me not be mis- 


| 





understood—when I speak of large loans, I do not 


entertaining these opinions. It has resorted toa 
curtailment of its debts, and has never touched 
the discounts on pledged stock. From eight to 
ten millions of its debts have thus escaped reduc- 
tion, and, of course, an increased pressure hss fallen’ 
onour cities. I do not esteem it necessary to press 
any further this opinion. It must he obvious to 
all. What does this statement still further prove? 
Does it not prove the influence of the large stock. 
ho\ders over the institution, in consequence of the 
division of votes? Let not gentlemen deceive 
themselves in another point of view. The petition 
I presented you the other day, Mr. Chairman, 
brings to the bar of this house, with dejected 
countenance, and eyes swimming with tears, the 
widow and the orphan, whose funds have been 
vested in this institution. They are made to utter 
curses against us if we take any step to pu! down 
this corporation. The picture is improperly filled 
up. It is the speculator, the stockjobber, who 
should have been presented, kneeling before us. 
He alone is now to be affected. The curses of 
the widow and the orphan will be uttered against 
them, not against us, for we are doing the innocent 
stockholder an act of justice, by relieving him 
from the company into which he has fallen, and 
returning him his money. I shall presently shew 
that it is to his interest to have this bank put down. 
{ hasten to » prominent instance of violation of this 
charter, and the last which I shall consider. I 
meana failure to pay the instalments in specie and 
in funded debt, which, although a consequence of 
the preceding violation, deserves to be distinctly 
considered. 

Will it be urged thut the stockho!ders were au. 
thorised to pay in the notes of the bank? Upon 
what principle will this be justified? Witl the 
course pursued by other banks furnish any Justi- 
fication? Why was this bank created ? Was it to 
imitate the example of other benks, or to avoid 
their errors? Tie country was flooded with pa- 
per money. Our statesmen had sketched out 
blessings without number in the creation of a 


mean loans of ten, twenty, or even forty thousand) multiplicity of institutions. When the scheme first 


dollars. 


For, although these elsewhere would be came up, wealth was promised to all. 


This land 


considered large and excessive, yet, at Philadel-| was to be converted into a garden. On paper wings 


phia, in looking over the books, the eye being 
attracted by greater objects, would scarcely rest 
on them for a moment. Sir, I will give you the 
amount of such loans as I ailude to. 
$97,000 to one individual; two o' $123,000 each; 
one of $140,000; another of $166,000; others of 


$277 000—$365,000—$400,000, and another of dreams of wealth visited our pillows. 
$1,800,000. Each of these is an individual loan, 


or, What amounts to the same thing, a loan to in 
dividuals and mercantile firms. Iam not permitted 


to disclose the names of these discouuters unless| our joy was dashed from our lips. 


One loan of 





we were to have soared to the heighth of our 
wishes. One dollar was to be manufactured into 
three. The manufactory of paper went on. The 
beggar’s rags were even coveted, and the alleys of ° 
our streets ransacked for materials to convert into 
money. For a time allwent onswimmingly. The 
The vision 
was brilliant—was enchanting. We fancied we 
held in our embraces youth, and beauty, and un- 
spotted purity. But the sun rose, and the cup of 
Instead of hold- 


the house should demand the disclosure, which I) ing in our arms the form of loveliness and virtue, 
Should hope it would not do, as it would oniy have| we found ourselves in the embraces of an old and 


the effect of injuring private credit, and lead to 
no practical result. I have given you instances of 
the loans made to ten discounters, forming the 
enormous aggregate of 3,692,150 dollars. Can any 
one pretend to justify such a state of things? Is 
it to be countenanced by any correct banking prin- 
ciple? The bank has, in fact, committed an act 
of suicide against itself. Can it controul the funds 
thus disposed of? If it adopts a system of curtail- 
ment, must not cases such as I have mentioned 
form exceptions to that system? Ifit imposes an 
€qual share of curtailment on such persons with 
the other debtors of the bank, bankruptcy would 

€ the inevitable consequence. 


| 





haggard witch, deformed in the features, corrupt- 
ing by her example, and breathing around her ruin 
add misery. It was in truth, the real image of 
bankruptcy. We had forgotten the fable of the 
dog and his shadow; for we had let go the substance 
and grasped nothing but empty air. We discover- 
ed, when it was too late, that we had exchanged 
gold and silver for worthless trash. ‘The banks 
could not redeem their notes—they had to stop 
payment. At this moment the national bank was 
thought of. The great object was to secure to it 
a specie payment—for which purpose, 7,000,000 
dollars was directed to be paid “in the gold or silver 


' Sir, the mother | coin of Spain or of the United States.” “Has it been 
Yank itself has, by its conduct, justified me inipaid? It is admitted that it has not—has not the 
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charter then, if it means any thing, been violated ? 
I reason on the principles of common sense, Can 


you manufacture gold and silver coin into paper— 
and, if this process cannot be performed at your 
mint, has the bank the possession of the secret? 


Yes, sir, it possesses the secret. Ask if the gold 
and silver has been paid; you are answered in the 


affirmative. Ask an explanation as to the manner, 
and you are told by the wise heads—‘why our pa- 


per is equivalent to specie, and the payment has 
been made in that.” By the same process, too, 
is government stock manufactured at the bank. 
But, it is urged that the bank was bound to redeem 
its notes in specie, and that, therefore, its notes 
were as good as specie. This presents another 
enigma. I should like to know how it was to be 
called on to redeem its notes before it had any in 
circulation. This secret was not discovered before 
the 18th December, 1816, and the secend instal- 
ment fell due directly thereafter. And, if the bank 
had not gone into operation before the first Fe- 
bruary, I should like to know where its notes were 
to be obtained? As to the second instalment, the 
position must fail. It is, however, said, that the 
charter did not contain provisions strong enough 
to compel a compliance. The forfeiture of the 
dividends was not sufficient. And yet, at the very 
moment that the inefficiency of this provision is 
complained of, the directors render it still more 
feeble and inefficient by throwing open the doors 
of the bank. The resolution confines the discounts 
to stockholders, thus enabling those who would 
otherwise have been delivquent to pay up the instal- 
ment, not in specie and fiinded debt, but by a bank 
accommodation. But, Mr. Chairman, I contend 
that the directors had full power to cempel a com- 
pliance with the stipulations contained in the char- 


ter. They might have instituted suits in the courts | 


of justice against those who might have been 
delinquent—by which means, I venture nothing 
when [ say, they could have recovered the amount 
of the instalment in specie and in government 
stock, with interest from the time it should have 
been paid. But, if this course was doubtful, they 
might have resorted to a more efficient exercise of 
power. Suppose that the resolution of December, 
1816, had been aresolution announcing to all, that, 
until the second instalment was paid, no delinquent 
stockholder should receive an accommodation at 
the bank. I veriiy believe that such a course would 
have produced the most beneficial effects. It would 
have either produced a payment of the instalment 
or a moreiequal distribution of the stock—the one 
subserving the objects of the charter, the other 
grappling with the spirit of speculation and over. 
throwing it in its infancy. It would have made it 
the decided interest of the large stockholder to 
have paid up. The men holding the largest quantity 
of stock are merchants. They, most of all others, 
require bank accommedation. ‘The pressure of 
the times woald have forced them to look to the 
bank for aid. I think, therefore, that the effect 
described would have flowed from the measure. 
And, if they could not have paid up on all their 
shares, they would only have retained so many as 
they could have paid for. No, sir, nothing of this 
sort could be done, The directors dare not have 
encountered the dislike of the large stockholders 
with their innumerable votes. I think it would 
have been manly, honorable in them to have pursu- 
ed such a course. They might have met com- 
plaints with the charter in their hand. ‘They might 
have said. to the stockholder, yqu have made a 


bound by every principle of honesty to effectuate 
your undertaking. When you have done so, and 
not before, can you expect any benefit from the 
institution. 

As to the third instalment, I am ready to admit 
that the directors are not culpable for the manner 
of the payment. I do not require impossibilities 
to be performed. It was perhaps impracticable, 
by any regulation of the board, to have prevented 
an invasion of the charter. But yet the stock- 
holder violated the covenant. He had no impossi- 
bility to perform; he was bound to pay in specie 
and in funded debt. Is it an excuse for kim to 
Say, it was easy for me to evade my contract, and I 
did evade it? Are we to submit to such a mockery 
of justice? Do we sit here to countenance such 
evasions? Whata farce, then, is your legislation ! 
The gentleman from South Carolina contends that 
the bank had entered into a contract with the state 
banks, and that the proceedings, as to the second 
instalment, arose out of a desire, on the part of the 
bank, to fulfil that engagement. It is only neces- 
Sary to say, that this, instead of diminishing, in- 
creases the error of the bank. It had no right to 
enter into a contract which should force upon it a 
violation of the charter; and, to carry into execu. 
tion such contract, was doubly to violate the char- 
ter. But, if am wrong here, I would enquire of 
the gentleman, what is the date of the contract 
with the state banks? Sir, it is dated the last of 
January, 1817. When was the resolution to dis- 
count to stockholders, adopted? One month be- 
fore. So that it is perfectly obvious, that the bank 
was untrammelled by any engagement at the time 
of its having adopted the resolution to which I 
have alluded. But, sir, there was gross injustice, 
I will not say fraud, practised on the government, 
and on those who had paid up the second instal- 
ment, by admitting those, who had availed them- 
selves of the resolution, to come in for a share of 
the dividends. The first had paid up, according 
to contract; the other only cancelled one obliga- 
tion, by entering into another. They discharged 
one bond by giving another. They added not one 
cent. to the ability of the bank to discount; they 
contributed nothing to its capital, and added not a 
dollar to the specie in its vauits. If, then, the 
profits of the bank had been divided among those 
only who had paid up in specie and public stock, 
the dividend would have been greater to each. 
The bank traded on the specie and stock which 
my constituents and others paid in on the first and 
second instalments and divided the profits of trade 
with those who had not advanced a cent. on the 
second instalment. It may besaid that it was the 
loan to the stockholders, that caused the dividend 
to be as great. The position is not tenable. The 
bank obtained on the loan no more than 6 per cent. 
and this, without the loan, each delinquent would 
have been bound to pay; for the amount due for 
the instalment would have borne interest from the 
time it fell due. Shall we not only, then, suffer 
the charter to be violated, but submit to be de- 
prived of our rightful gains? For one, I protest 
against it. 

We have been told by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Lowndes,) that the subject of this 
violation has once heretofore.‘been before us, and 
that, not having acted then, we should not act 
now. What was the fact? The house, soon after 
the adoption of the resolution of December, 1816, 
had it intimated to it that such a resolution had 
been adopted. The subject was referred to a com- 





solemn compact with the government. You are 


mittee, who made a report, founded on a letter 
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from a director casually in this city, (Mr. Lioyd,) 
and which report was neither adopted or rejected, 
pui ordered to lie on the table. We had then only a 

artial view of the measure; we knew not in what 
spirit it had originated; we knew nothing of the 
violation of the first fundamental article of the 
charter; we Saw not that it was but the bolt which 
opened the door to speculation and individual 
acgrandizement. These things were then con- 
cealed from our view. But, I ask the honorable 
gentleman to say, what measure we, should then 
have adopted ?. Should, we have taken upon our- 
selves the management of the bank ? Did it belong 
to us to say to the directors, your resolution is a 
bad one, and in violation of the charter, therefore 
rescind it? Or, if we were not to pursue that 
course, does it make any difference whether we 
had then rescinded the charter, or do it now ? Oh 
yes, sit, there would have been some difference; a 
great difference in the cases. We should have 
been saved the pain arising from our present 
| degraded situation; we should have been saved the 
pain of beholding the picture presented by the 
report and testimony; we should have been saved 
the sight of this cold and unfeeling speculation 
which has grown up among us. Nay, our reliance 
+ on the virtue and integrity of men standing high 
jn our confidence, would have remained unshaken. 
And shall we now be referred to our former 
omissions, to justify still further omissions ? Shall 
we now be told that, because we did not punish 
impropriety in its birth, we must not approach it 
when it has gained full size? Shall it be said that, 
because we did not punish the infant, we shall no: 
extend retributive justice to the adult? No, sir, 
now is the time for us to interpose. Will not that 
overwhelming influence which heretofore has ruied, 
stillrule? Willachange of directors be followed | 
by a change of measures? Where is the security 
which you have against a continuance of the pre- 
sent course? Will the bill reported by the com- 
mittee produce a change? I question your right 
to pass it. You can annex no new penalties. The 
contract has been accepted, on certain conditions, | 
and I know not where your power is to be found to 
alter or enlarge them. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that we owe something 
like gratitude to this bank for having brought 
about specie payments. It is with difficulty I 
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vernment balances on account of deposites; and 
this bank gives them until the Ist July, 1817, a 
period of upwards of five months, to pay up those 
balances: They are, however, in the mean time, 
liquidated, and made to carry an interest of 6 per 
cent. Is this the distinguished and patriotic act 
which is to restrain further proceedings against 
this body corporate? It adds to its, profits by the 
contract—liquidates a deht—receives an interest, 
not on its own funds, but on those of the govern- 
ment—specifies a day for the payment, and this is 
to cover all its sins and follies. It could not better 
have subserved iis own interests. It swelled its 
profits, without advancing a cent. True, it agreed 
to throw into circulation a given quantity of notes 
by the 1st of July; but, I ask, if the amount of the 
discounts contracted to be made are greater than, 
without the contract, it would have made? {[ can- 
not then discover any cause of gratitude, growing 
out of this proceeding ? Mr. Chairman, I look to 
a more efficient cause for the resumption of specie 
payments. I look to the resolutions of the state 
legislatures; to the resolution of congress, requir- 
ing the payment of all dues to the government to 
be made in specie, or the notes of banks paying 
specie, after the 20th February, 1817, as the great 
cause of this resumption. Iam disposed to ascribe 
more energy to the arm of this government than to 
any moneyed institution. 

Under every view, then, which I have been able 
to take, I think that the bank has forfeited its char- 
ter; or at least that it becomes us to direct the 
scire facias. If we differ on the subject of viola- 
tion and forfeiture, submit it to the court to settle 
the question. It is the mode pointed out in the 
charter, and against it the stockholders can have 
no good objection. 

There remains now but one branch of enquiry 
with those who do not think the creation of this 
corporation an unconstitutional act, viz. Is it ex- 
pedient to direct a scire facias, or, in other words, 
to put down this corporation? I contend that it 
is. For one, I enter my protest against the bank- 
ing system, as conducted in this country; a system 
not to be supported by any correct principle of 
political economy. A gross delusion—the dream 
of a visionary—a system which has done more to 
corrupt the morals of society than any thing else— 
which has introduced a struggle for wealth, instead 





bring myself to differ with the gentleman from | 
South Carolina, upon any question connected with | 
mercantile or banking operations, but I cannot | 
admit the correctness of this position to the extent 
that he would carry it. I think that the incorpora- 
tion of the United States’ bank, was calculated 
to delay the resumption of specie payments on the 
part of the state banks. If I am not mistaken, the 
State banks had made preparatory arrangements 
towards the resumption of specie payments; they 
had curtailed their discounts; but the creation of 
this bank forced upon them, as a measure of self 
Preservation, a continuance of the course they had 
adopted. Specie being required on the part of the 
Stockholders of this institution, they would, if the 
State banks had opened their vaults, have collected 
their notes, and drained their specie, to the amount 
of Said instalments. ~I think, therefore, that the 
Slate institutions were left but one course, and 
that was the very course they did persist in until 


| 


i'receive accommodation. 














the 20th of February, 1817. But, sir, what is the 


ature of the contract entered into between the | 


United States’ bank and state banks? What great 
are did this corporation make on the altar of 
Public good? The state banks owed to the go- 


of that honorable struggle which governs the ac- 
tions of a patriot, and makes ambition virtue— 
which has made the husbandman spurn his cottage, 
and introduced a spirit of luxury at variance with 
the simplicity of our institutions. I call upon the 
warm advocates of banking now to surrender their 
errors. Shall I take them by the hand, and lead 
them through our cities? Bankruptcy meets us 
at every step—ruin stares us every where in the 
face. Shall I be told of the benefits arising to com- 
merce from the concentration of capital? Away 
with the delusion; experience has exposed its 
fallacy. True, for a moment it has operated as a 
stimulus; but, like ardent spirit, it has produced 
activity and energy but for a moment; relaxation 
has followed, and the torpor of death has ensued. 
When you first open your bank, much bustle 
ensues—a fictitious goddess, pretending to be 
wealth, stands at the door, inviting all to enter, and 
Splendid palaces arise— 
the ocean is covered with sails—but some altera.- 
tion in the state of the country takes place; and, 
when the thoughtless adventurer, seated in the 
midst of his family, in the imcginary enjoyment of 
permanent sccurity, sketches out to himself long 
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and halcyon days, his prospects are overshadowed, 
and misery, ruin and bankruptey make their ap- 
pearance, in the form of bank curtailments. If this 
be true, an I appeal to the knowledge of all men 
for its truth, I demand to know if you can put down 
the system too soon? Can we too soon escape the 
dangers by which we are surrounded? I know I 
shall be told that, even if we put down this bank, 
the state banks will still exist. Eveu if true, the 
position is not a justifiable one. If the state legisla- 
tures do not,follow-the example which we set them, 
we shall have acquitted ourselves of our duty. It 
is all that can be asked of us. But, sir, we actually 
possess the lever of Archimedes, and have a foot 
of ground on which torest it. Our revenue amounis 
to upwards of $20,000,000 annually. Require but 
a 4th, or even a 6th, to be paid in gold or silver; 
what would be the effect? The merchan'ts would 
collect the notes of banks, and demand specie for 
them; and thus a test would be adopted, by means 
of which to ascertain the solvency of each institu- 
tion. The demand for specie, thus produced, 
would have the beneficial effect of introducing 
more of it into the country; for money is like every 
other article, and will find its way to the market 
where it is most wanting. The system might be 
enlarged gradually, until your wishes should be 
consummated. I know the ground which I occupy, 
when Lurge these considerations upon you. A man, 
regardful alone of the fleeting and ephemeral 
popularity of the hour, would hesitate in pressing 
them upon you. But I should not hold myself 
entitled to your countenance, Mr. Chairman, to 
the countenance of honest men, or, whet is still 
more important, the approbation of my conscience, 
if I could be operated on by such motives or fears. 
Pardon me for still further extending this enquiry. 
There are three parties interested in thé question 
which we are called on to decide: the stockholder 
—the debtor—and the government. Icontend that 
it is to the interest of the honest stockholder to 
put down this bank. 

The interest of the stockholder consists in the 
amount of dividends which he receives. At this 
time he receives but two and a half per cent. semi 
annually. Will the dividend increase or diminish ? 
Sir, it has constantly been diminishing, and must 
continue to diminish. 


daily and hourly diminishing. Experince is the 
best guide, and that of the last three years proves, 


beyond doubt, the rapid and incessant drain of} 


specie from the vaults. Let the direction be 
changed—let an entire new system be adopted— 
the East India trade will still continue, and the 
demand for gold and silver will remain unchanged. 
From what quarter, then, will the bank supply 
deficiencies? It originally had $15,000,000 of 


Uniied States’ stock paid in by individuals; all of: 


which has been redeemed or sold, with the excep- 
tion of between 3 and 400,000 dollars. This, then, 
would constitute but slender reliance. To what 
other source will it look? It hasa balance due it 
from state banks. Can it rely on that? A great 
proportion thereof is due from the western banks; 
and the very instant that the bank of the United 
States made a demand for specie, they have closed 
their doors, or stopped specie payments. Are the 
other banks of the Union in a better situation? 
Many no doubt are; but look to the report of the 
condition of tie banks of this district. One has a 
large amount of notes in circulation, and $30,000 
in its vaults and on the road. Whiether it has more 


still be true; others are in no better a situation 
while some few are solvent and «ble to pay. This, 
too, is a litter of congressional creation. Look to 
Pennsylvania—a report of the condition of its banks 
has been made, if I am not misinformed, by order 
of the legislature. They have immense sums jn 


circulation, and scarcely paper enough to Carry on 


their daily operations. Nay, sir, one bank, if I am 
not deceived, with a large amount of notes out, 
has not one cent. of gold or silver in its vaults. A 
bank in Philadelphia, its title I forget, and some 
other of the banks, appear to have been judiciously 
conducted. From the other states I have seen no 
return which can positively be relied on. But | 
think the two references I have made go far to 
show that the United States’ bank cannot rely for 
a supply of specie, on the balances due from state 
banks. If it looks to the stock subscribed by go- 
vernment, the commissioners of the sirking fund 
will be bound in duty to redeem it, if it should be 
brought into market, and sold either at or under 





par. And the payment would be made by a trans. 


fer of government deposites, by which operation 
not a cent. of specie might be added to the bank, 


But say that it is sold for gold and silver; a diminu. 
tion of the dividend will still take place. The 
stock is an active capital, and yields five per. cent, 
annually; convert it into money, and the bank will 
have made an exchange of an active for an inactive 
and unproductive capital, The same thing takes 
place if it curtails its discounts. And at this mo- 
ment that is the course which it is driven to pursue, 
r venture nothing, then, when I predict that, for 
several years to come, if ever, it will not divide 
greater profit than one and an half or two per cent. 
semi-annually. Return, then, to the stockholder 





his money—suffer him to use it in his own way; 


jhe will, whatever he may do in the first moment 


of disappointment, in the end have cause to thank 
you. A’ this moment theinstiiution is solvent; snd 
‘although I would not expressly say that it would 
be able te return 100 dollars on each share, for! 
have not the data on which to make up an opinion, 
yet Iam certain its ability would not fall far short 
‘of that point. Let not gentlemen then deceive 
‘themselves. The widcw will not curse, but bless 
you—the orphar will not meet us with tears, but 





The bank has now but; with smiles—the land witl no longer labor undera 
$2,700,000 of specie in its vaults, and that sum is|{ 


flattering delusion—and the speculator alone, w/o 
has reduced us to our present condition, will be 
punished for his misdeeds. 

What effect will it produce on the debtor of the 
bank? Let us not conjure up fancies to alarm us. 
It is the part of children to tremble at the appear- 
ance of danger, however unreal; it is the part of 
men, by facing, to overcome difficulties. My friend 
from South Carolina has presented you a gloomy 
picture of distress. I regard it as the production 
of a vivid imagination. Let us test it by reference 
to facts. The eld United States bank had a large 
sum due it; I believe 18 or 20,000,000 dollars. At 
the time of its dissolution, the same terrible fancies 
possessed men’s minds. Yet the result proved them 
to be visionary; and the impression made by its 





dissoiution has long disappeared. What is the 
amount due to this bank? Only 27,000,000 dollars, 
from which is properly to be deducted 3,000,000 
dollars, for individual deposites, leaving 24,000,000, 
a sum scarcely equal to the revenue annually paid 
to the government, without difficulty or embarrass 
ment. But the payment would be gradual. Issue 
a seire facias, and, presuming that it would require 





than a dollar in its vaulis or not, the amount may 


two years to bring it to atrial, the bank might thus 


draw in its debts imperceptibly and without any 
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eater pressure than aririses from an ordinary 


curtailment. This is one reason which operates on 


me to prefer a scire facias to any other remedy. 


But, after the charter should be pronounced null 


and void, this house would not hesitate to extend 


to it a protracted existence, to ena'le it to wind 
up 1tS affairs. r 
thinks that it would press forfhwith for payment. 
it would pursue its true interest, and that would 
induce it to prefer the mode I suggest, to the one 
ne supnoses would take place It would not hazard 
the loss of its debt by an imprudent: haste in col- 
lecting it. In stating the amount due to the bank, 
T have omitted the amount on pledged stock; on a 
final settlement, it would balance itself 

There remains then to be considered but one 
other point: How would the government be af- 
fected by a dissolution of this charter? I protest 
against the idea, that the government cannot get 
on without this bank. We are not dependent on 
this corporation, Wretched indeed would be our 
situation if such was the case. Sir, I have every 


of the treasury to devise someschemeas a substitute 
for the present. We shall pay too much for the 
facilities which are afforded the treasury by this 
institution. If my previous reasoning be correct, 
a reduction of dividend will take place. How then 
does the government stand affected? It pays 
annually on the 7,000.000 dollars which it sub- 
scribed, in interest of 5 per cent. amounting to 
350,000 dollars. What will it receive? Estimat- 
ing the dividend at two per cent. semi-annually, it 
receives hut 280,000 dollars, and thereby it will 
lose 70,000 dollars annually. Will not this be to 
pay too dearly for our whistle? Your old loan 
ofive system cost you not so much. Bu’, sir, the 
gentleman from South Carolina tells us of the 
losses we sustained during the war, in the absence 
ef this is favorite system. We did sustain losses, 
but what was the cause? They arose entirely from 
the indiscriminate reception of bank notes. If the 
treasury had discriminated properly among the 
banks, refusing to receive the notes of any but such 
as were known to be solvent, the loss would not 
have been felt. But even under the reprehensible 
procedure which then existed, we are told that the 
government only sustained a loss cf 500.000 dol- 
lars. Are we blind to the inconveniences of the 
present system? What is the fact in regard to 
e' Sir, the western people owe you many 
millions for the purchases of our public lands, and 
are unable to pay you. Itis the very quarter, too, 
from which you expect to be able to extinguish the 
public debt. Those people cannot pay. A large 
stream of revenue, then, is here dammed up, and 
Cano longer flow into the treasury. Whatever 
nconveniences may result from it, you cannot press 
€ collection without ruining thousands. 

do not mean to censure the bank for this state 
f things; but, when gentlemen take this institu 
on to their arms, and represent it as a garment 
overing our errors, and an angel ministering to 
“Ur Wants, I demand that they shall retract their 
Pinions. Will the country be in a better situa- 


The gentleman froin South Carolina 


place. We shail find ourselves surrounded by as 
great embarrassments then, as we have lately ex. 
perienced. I know the enlarged and comprehen- 
sive views of my friend from South Carolina. He 
surely will not consent to legislate alone for the 
passing hour. He would not cherish and foster g 
system which can alone exist under the smile of 
peace, and would wither and perish under the frown 
of war. And yet, sir, J feel that the present system 
is one of that description. 

Would it be a task of any great difficulty to 
substitute another system for this? I submit it to 
honorable gentlemen to say whether, in the event 
of the government’s selecting a bank in each state, 
notoriously solvent, in lieu of the present, we 
should not be precisely situated as we now are? 
You take a bank in Baltimore, New-York, Piladel- 
phia, Bosion, Richmond, &c. known to be solvent, 
and bestow upon it the same countenance you 
bestow on the branches of this bank, limiting the 
reception of the revenue entirely to their notes, or 
secie, ani giving them the public deposites. Will 
gentlemen assign any good reasons for supposing 
that the notes of such banks would not circulate 
as currently and as uniformly as those of this in. 
stitution? The note of the Richmond bank, for 
example, being received every where in payment 
of government dues, wou'd be as readily caught 
up by the merchant asa note of this bank, payable 
alone at Riciimond. When you estimate the amount 
of specie in the vaults of such state banks as I have 
alluded to, it will be found greatly to exceed the 
amount in the vaults of this bank and its branches. 
There is no difficulty in devising a substitute; and, 
I repzat, that if the gentleman from South Carolina 
had united with me in devising a perfect scheme, 
the country would lave had cause to have thanked 
him for his exertions. Nor is there any necessity 
for alarm for the safety of government deposites, 
The state banks, thus selected, would most readily 
consent to exhibit to the secretary of the treasury 
monthly and quarterly accounts of their actual 
condition. There existed no difficulty on that head 
wher the old charter expired. Thus then the go- 
vernment would render as securé its funds under 
such a system as under the present. 

Mr. Chairman, all the reasons now urged were 
urged in favor of a renewal of a charter of the old 
bank, and yet they did not prevail. The members 
of the then congress went fearlessly and boldly to 
work. Difficulties did not appal them; fears did 
notunnervethem. Shall webe less resolute? Sir, 
when this bank was created, then the secretary of 
the treasury represented it as an indispensable 
measure to support our credit. He represented 
the purses of our citizens to have been emptied by 
the excessive loans they had made to the govern- 
ment. He could go no further: a loan was con- 
templated to be obtained from this bank. I con. 
fess I regard it with fear and trembling in this re- 
spect. It would be an act of political suicide to 
borrow a large sum from this bank; and yet, fancy 
yourselves surrounded with difficulties and em- 
barrassments similar to those we have lately escap- 
ei fiom; the expedient of the moment would be 





on, should we be involved in another war, than 
* ware during the laie war ? J think not. Each 

anch is forced to redeem its own noies. In this 
footing of s ate 
rdin ‘Our internal commerce being cut off, the 
ae channels of intercou’se bei g blocked up 
rain rn the states, the current of trade will pour 
: rom the south to the north, and a similar 
Preciation of the southern branch notes will take 





adopted; a loan would be resorted to, alarye issue 
of paper would thus take place, and an irredeem- 
able character be stamped upon it. Then, indeed, 
might we bid adieu to all our happiness and all our 
wealth. Public confidence would wither like the 
blighted plantain; that noble spirit of enterprize, 
which has characterized our ciiizens would perish 
and decay; the merchant would bid acieu to his 
counting house; the farmer would sigh over the 
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waste of his fields. Why should the one encounter, tion were practicable, would be to place ourselves 


eee 


the storm of the deep, or the other witness the|in the situation of those, upon whose conduct we 


sweat of his brow, when, for their hardships and 


are called to pass, in the midst of the difficulties 


labor, they would be paid in a worthless currency, |by which they were surrounded, and with no bet. 
of no intrinsic value in itself, and constantly un- |ter view of the future than what their own judg. 
dergoing a depreciation in value? I entreat gen-|ment could «afford them. 


tlemen to arrest the evil now that they can _ Sir, 
I was astonished at the argument of the honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina. He contended 
that the great object of the charter had heen 


It is in the nature, too, of this enquiry, conduct. 
ed as it bas been, to group and connect together 
all the exceptionable acts that have been done } 
those to whom the management of the institution. 


answered; that every facility had been afforded to|{has been confided; while, to use a bank phrase, jt 
the operations of the treasury, and, therefore, that |Sives no credit for those things which were right, 
no forfeiture had ensued. What is this but to say and even entitled to some commendation. - I wish, 


to the bank, take care only to be the glove to the 
hand of the treasury; obey its wishes; facilitate its 
schemes and operations; and do whatever else you 


sir, to be distinctly understood: I am not using the 


language either of complaint or censure. I only 
Say, that, as the enquiry, from its nature, was in 


please—you shall not be arrested: swindle, and |gteat measure confined to the exceptionable acts, 


cheat; and deceive the unthinking people of this 
country, without mercy and without end; only take 


it must necessarily present them in a body, with. 
out relief from their association with the mass of 


care to secure the smiles of the treasury, and al] |S00d deeds with which, in their order, they stood 


shall be smooth and well? Is it not actually grant- 


connected. This is a sort of judgment which none 


ing to the bank a patent to offend? It is only of us would be willing to submit to, or could ex. 
necessary that it should apply at the patent office,|/Pect to endure. Let the life of any man, the most 
and receive its license under the sign-manuel of| honest and honorable, be exposed to the same kind 
Doctor Thornton. [ cannot listen to such a position, | OF examination. Begin with bis infancy, (to use 
I call upon the warmest advocates of this system, |the language of the gentleman from Virginia,) and, 
although I am satisfied that that call is in vain, to|following him through the different periods of his 
unite with me in this measure. You have been Progress, put together, as constituting his history, 





disappointed in your wishes, in your expectations. 


whatever, from the severest scrutiny, you can find, 


Instead of a system abounding in blessings, it has that has deserved repronen or censure. Whats 
been converted into an instrument of corruption. dark exhibition would it be! 





Cold unfeeling speculation has usurped the place 
of honest dealing. Are we not too young to 
encourage such a state of things? Our republic | 


Besides, sir, what is at least the test we apply? 
We set opinion against opinion, upon a subject of 
a very comprehensive and of a very complicated 


can only be preserved by a strict adherence to nature, involving much detail, and every detail in- 
virtue. It is our duty, if we consult our eternal |V°lving more or less of speculative enquiry. 


good, to put down this first instance of detected | 
corruption, and thereby to preserve ourselves from | 
its contamination. This bank is already interwoven 
with the affections of many; its influence will be- 
come every day more and more extensive, and. if! 
we suffer this opportunity to escape, we may sigh | 
over our unhappy condition, but that will be the! 
only privilege which will be left us. Let my fate 
be what it may, I have discharged my duty, and I, 
am regardless of the consequences. 

Mr. Serceant addressed the chair, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman—I must beg the permission of 
the committee, to offer to them some observations 
upon the several propositions that are now submit- 





There are extrinsic difficulties, of no less magni- 
tude, It cannot be denied that there has beena 
vast deal of prejudice in the public mind, against 
this institution, which, whatever may be our reso- 
lutions to the contrary, affects us insensibly, and 
when we neither know or suspectit. Tlie sources 
of this prejudice are sufficiently apparent. 

The state institutions have many of them been 
induced to regard the national bank as an enemy, | 
and the spirit of hostility which they have felt has 
had a most powerful influence throughout the com- 
munity, with which they are so extensively and in- 
timately connected. It is in the ordinary course, 
too, of the operations of the bank, to give frequent 


ted for their consideration and decision. offence to individuals. Every man who is refused 


The enquiry in which we are engaged is attend- 


a discount thinks himself agrieved, and indulges 4 


ed with some intrinsic difficulties, of no inconsi-| feeling of resentment, not at all mitigated fe 
derable magnitude, and calculated very much to [consideration of the circumstances that may wn 
embarrass our deliberations, as they must have |rendered it prudent, or even necessary, to rejec 


been to embarrass the deliberations of the select 
eommittee, to whom the examination of this sub- 
ject was more particularly confided. In the first 
place, it is retrospective, and I admit it is necessa- 
rily so. We are called upon to take a review of the 


his application. The same remark might be made, 
with equal truth, of every sort of accommodation 
which the bank is supposed to have the capacity ‘0 
afford, but which events, beyond its power to com 
trol, do frequently oblige it to withhold. When 


management and conduct of the bank during all |the directors, not very long ago, exercising a ~~ 


the period of its existence, and we expect to find 
that the best has been done in every instance, 
which, with the full light derived from a know. 
ledge of all that has since happened, appears to us 
to have been possible. In this manner it is, that 
battles are fought over again in discussion; and, 
whether they have been lost, or whether they have 
been won, it seldom happens that those who thus 
sit in judgment upon them cannot detect some er- 
rors that have been committed—point out advanta- 

es that have been los’, and opportunities that have 
sith suffered to pass unimproved. The just rule 
of judgment in such cases, if, inde@d, its appliga-! 








that no one denies to have belonged to them, an 
exercising it under the compulsion of circumstat 
ces so imperious, that every one now confesses they 
could not have refrained without a plain violate’ 
of their duty; when, I say, they determined tha 
branch notes should thencefurth be paid only wher% 
upon the face, they were made payable, there = 
an almost universal clamor. Sir, there is still =. 
ther source of prejudice. The bank has had th 


day of its begining. It is now in the day of its hum 


liation. But it has had the day of its es 


its 


too—when success, even beyond the expec 
of its most sanguine friends, seemed to crow® 
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-Ment in the institution is confided to the executive. 


- The purpose is manifest: 
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operations. In that day—I appeal to many who 
are within hearing of what I state, and are abie to 
confirm its truth, as a mere matter of fact; I ap. 

eal to every one acquainted with our nature, to 
say whether it is not what would generally hap- 

en—those who had themselves refused to sub 
scribe, and discouraged the subscription of others; 
those who had thus neglected to avail themselves of 
what then appeared to have been the golden op- 
portunity, suffered all the mortification of seeing 
their predictions continually falsified, and could 
scarcely avoid the influence of a,certain deeply 
implanted kindred feeling, which is never more 
sharply exerted than when we see others profit by 
what we have permitted to escape from ourselves. 
They did not avoid it. 

There are, besides, many who think that a na- 
tional bank, however organized, is impolitic and 
unwise; and there are some who think it not with. 
in the constitutional powér of congress to estab- 
lish a bank. 

Under the combined operation of such a mass of 
causes, the committee had no doubt a difficult 
task to perform, even if they had taken much more 
time for its performance than seems to have been 
allotted. If they have fallen into errors, it is aot 
at ali surprising; butit ought to secure from them 
some indulgence for error in others. It will at least 
entitle us to differ from them in opinion and free- 
ly and fully to canvass the grounds of the report. 

Before, however, I proceed to examine the re- 
port, | beg leave to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the authority under which we have been 
acting, as it is to be found in the law for incorpo- 
rating tbe subscribers to the bank. The provi- 
sions of the charter, designed to secure the faith- 
ful administration of the bank, contain in them a 
distribution of powers, just in itseif, and perfectly 
well adapted to attain the object. The power 
given to this house, (section 23.) is confined to « 
single point of enquiry, namely, whether or not 
the charter bas been violated in order that we may 
be enabled to judge whether or not it is expedient 
to institute legal proceedings for its repeal. ‘Tue 
examination we are authorized to make, is subor- 
dinate to this object; and, to my mind, it is quite 
clear that we have no right to pursue it further 
The care of the remaining interests of the govern- 


The presicent appoints the government directors. 
The secretary of the treasury has an almost un. 
limited power of examining the proceedings of the 
bank. Weekly statements are to be made to him, 
(sec. 11, art. 15,) and he has the right to inspect 
every thing except the accounts of individuals. 
It is, in the first place, 
to enable him to judge of the conduct of the 
directors appointed by the government. It is, in 
the next place, to enable him to decide whether 
the public: interest in the bank, consisting of the 
Stock belonging to the government and the de- 
posites of public money, are faithfully guarded. 
Phe necessary sanction for enforcing the exercise 
of the power, is also confided to the executive. 
The president has authority to appoiat, and to him 
is Siven the authority to remove, the directors on 
the part of the government, (sec. 8.) A much 
more important sanction is the power given to the 
Secretary of the treasury, by section 16, to with. 
draw the public deposites, laying before congress 
his reasons for so doing. The interests of the 


their best and safest guardians—their natural 
guardians; and it is the right of the stockholders 
to delegate the authority to such directors as they 
may think proper. This right is enforced and 
secured by the power of election. Their servants 
are accountable to them precisely as we are to our 
constituents. If, upon a feview of our conduct 
here, they are not satisfied with our efforts to 
serve them, they elect us no more, but devolve 
the honorable trust of representing them in the 
councils of thenation, upon others whom they think 
more worthy of their confidence. 

These provisions thus arranged and distributed, 
are of sufficient efficacy for all the purposes that 
were designed to be accomplished. Thus arranged 
and distributed, they are in harmony with each 
other; and, while every interest is guarded by its 
appropriate sanction, they all co-operate to secure 
the common result—a faithful administration of the 
bank. 

If this be a correct exposition of the terms of 
the charter, our 7 pe’ ought properly only to be, 
what alone it can be effectually, whether the char- 
ter has-been violated? Any other course will 
inevitably lead us into difficulty. If we undertake 
to examine the general administration of the affairs 
of the bank, or to investigate the conduct of par- 
ticular directors, we are involved at once in the 
danger of an interference with the executive. To 
that department it belongs to decide whether the 
public duty has been performed. The officer at 
the head of the treasury must always be well 
qualified to decide. None but a citizen of dis- 
tinguished talents will be placed in that high and 
responsible station; and, when there, his official 
occupations, the habitual tenor of his studies and 
reflections—his daily acquaintance with the ma- 
nagement of the bank, in all its relations to the 
fiscal concerns of the nation, as well as his repeated 
inspection of the statements exhibited, will enable 
him, better than any other person, to judge how 
far its concerns are faithfully administered iowards 
the public. Are we not in danger, too, of involv- 
ing ourselves in collision with the jutici-ry? We 
are here entertaining a mixed enquiry, partly of 
expediency and partly of charter right, mingled in 
such a way that, in deciding whether the charter 
has been violated, we make no distinction between 
errors, or, if you please, misconduct, in the manage- 
ment, and such offences of the corporation as 
would work a forfeiture of the charter. Indeed, 
the distinction, Obvious as it is, seems scarcely to 
have been noticed, either in the report of the com- 
mittee, or in the debate thathas taken place. The 
great stress of objection has rested, not so much 
upon the specific violations of the charter, alleged 
to have been committed, as upon the more com- 
prehensive ground of mismanagement in the exer- 
cise of indisputable charter rights. Suppose, then, 
that, under the impression of considerations like 
ihese, you send this corporation to the judiciary, 
there to receive its trial; you may send it there 
with all the weight of prejudice arising from a vote 
of congress; you may, and you will, in some degree, 
pre occupy the public mind, always deeply affected 
by the judgments of their representatives, and you 
may, and probably will, more or less, impair the 
chance of a fair and impartial trial. But, when 
this trial shall come; when the corporation shall 
appear at the bar of a judicial tribunal, there will 
be an end to every question except the naked ques- 


Stockholders, which form the remaining branch of|tion of forfeiture; there will be an end to every 


Dita stent, = : 
tals great national concern, were intended to be 





left to the care of the stockholders themselves, as 
Sur. ro Vor. XVI. 





consideration that is foreign to that precise en- 
| quiry, and then the consequence will be, that, fol- 
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lowing a different rule of judgment, the judicial 
tribunal wiil probably arrive at a different result. 
You are thus in direct collision. Different depart- 
ments of the government are placed in a state of 
hostility towards each other, the public mind is 
irritated, and that harmony which we all know to 
be of so much importance, in the structure of our 
government, is uselessly endangered. 
Sir, we interfere to a most alarming extent, with 
the just power of thestockbolders. They are the 
exclusive judges of whom they will have for 
directors. They are the dest judges. That sure 
instinct, “that keen, steady, and, ‘as it were, 
magnetic sense of their own interest,” which every 
man fecls and obeys, in his own concerns, is the 
best security to be relicd upon for a careful and 
prudent selection. It is the right of the stock- 
holders, by the charter, and it is almost the only 
right they have reserved. To the government they 
havé conceded much; for themselves they have 
retained only the pow#r in question, to be exercis- 
ed under such modifications and restrictions as 
congress thought fit to prescribe.—Upon the faith 
of an undisturbed and free enjoyment of this re 
publican right, of choosing their own representa 
tives, they have embarked their property in the 
institution; and would you, can you, witheut doing 
unjust violence to the compact you have made with 
them, impair cr disturb the exercise of the power 
that belongs to them, of judging for themselves 
whom they will have for directors? Sir, I will 
put to you what may at this moment, perhaps, be 
deemed the strongest case. Suppose they choose 
to elect a broker, or a speculator—can you say 
they shall not? Wave you the power to tell them 
what shall be the occupation, what the character 
of the men whom they are toemploy? You may 
think their selection unwise or imprudent, but 
they will answer you that they know their own in- 
terests, and are able to take care of them. Thai, 
in the very instances you object to, though the 
individuals may be obnoxious to the imputation of 
being speculators or brokers, and you, on that ge- 
neral ground, may think them exceptionable, yet 
hey, the stockholders, have the means of knowing 
their individual characters, from various sources 
inaccessible to you, and feel the fullest confidence 
in their intelligence and fidelity to the institution. 
I do not now touch the question of elections; it be- 
longs toa different part of the enquiry. 
I will make but one observation more upon this 
branch of the subject. It is essential to the in. 
terests of the stockholders, and it is no more than 
just to the direc’ors, that the latter should be free, 
while they are performing the duties that are 
assigned to them; that they should be free, not 
only from all restraints except those to which the 
law subjecis them, but that they should be free 
from the apprehension of an unlimited and undefin. 
ed accountability. Many things are exclusively 
confided to them, and must be so confided. Their 
own judgment, fairly applied, tear own discretion, 
is what must guide them. Who wiil undertake an 
office like this, if he is to act under the terror o: 
an investigation, that may put the worst construc 
tion upon well meant efforts; that may even expos 
his best acts to censure, and which, governed b; 


no known rule in its course, and limited by no| 


measure in its result, is calculated to confound ali 
distinction between the officer and the individual, 
between error and misconduct, and, by a hasty 
sentence, to inflict the keenest punishment that an 
honorabie man can endure?’ And this, too, upon 


what a member of the select committec has termed, | There was nothing like uniformity in the payments 


—— a 
and properly termed, an exparte enquiry, where 
the accused has not an opportunity either of ex. 
planation or defence, and where the first notice he 
receives is in the heavy condemnation going forth 
against him, under the respected authority of a 
committee of this honorable house. 

Sir, other objections will readily present them. 
selves to such an enquiry. We have no rule or 
principle to direct us, no more than one man would 
have in judging whether another managed his 
estate to the greatest advantage. If the enquiry 
were simply whether the charter had been violated, 
we should have a comparatively easy duty.—There 
might, and from what has occurred, I think it 
probable there would, be difference of opinion. 
Stull, we should differ only about the application 
of established rules, and should be relieved from 
the most unpleasant part of the present enquiry. 

But I know well, that every public body, bow- 
ever constituted, listens with reluctance and with 
some displeasure, to any argument or suggestion 
that tends to bring in question its own power. | 
do not mean, for it is no longer material, to ques- 
tion the power of this house, in its immediate ap. 
plication to the business in hand. It is too late. 
Stull less do I mean to avoid the full examination 
of all the grounds of complaint and censure that 
are displayed in the report of the committee. But 
I have thought it right to submit, with candor and 
freedom, such observations as occurred to me, 
upon the general nature of ‘he authority possessed 
by this house, chiefly with a view to expose the 
mischiefs ‘hat might result from transcending it. 
Every member will allow to them such weight as 
he thinks they deserve, and no more. 

I will now proceed to consider the subject, under 
the two aspects in which it is presented by the com- 
mitiee. 

I. As regards the general management of the 
institution, 

il. As regards the alleged violations of the char- 
ter. 

1. We all of us remember distinctly the siate of 
things that existed when the law passed for incor- 
poraiing the subscribers to the bank of the United 
States. We hada currency, or rather, to speak 
more accurately, we had currencies local in their 
circulation, and variously depreciated in different 
parts of the union; in some quarters of the country 
as much as 20 per cent. We bad no general cur: 
rency; none that would circulate freely every 
where. The evil effects were already very mani- 
fest, and threatened to increase. To say nothing 
of the obstructions and difficulties that were 
thrown in the way of domestic commerce and ex- 
change, nor of the continual irritation that was oc- 
casioned by the changes in value that took place 
at every step, taken by what was called moncy in 
its progress either with travellers or traders, 
through different parts of the union—to say noth- 
ing of the effect upon the credit of the country— 
bui, PaSsing these by, as evils that were familiarly 
known and felt, there still remained one great 
source of grievance and public mischief, which 1t 
peculiarly became the duty of the government of 
|the United States to endeavor to remove. The 
revenue of the government was received in the 
paper of the state banks; its debts were paid 10 
| (he same paper. What was the consequence ? its 
_funds were not transferable from place to place, 
according to its wants; but confined in their use 
to the local limits which bounded the circulatio2 
| of the paper in which they happened to be paid. 
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made to the government. A merchant in Boston, 
owing precisely the same nominal amount, paid 20 
er cent. more than a merchant im Baltimore. There 
was tbe same inequality in the disbursement as in 
the receipt of the revenue. The public creditor, 
who had the good fortune to receive his money at 
Boston, received 20 per cent. more than the 
creditor who was obliged to receive it at Balti- 
more or Washington. In addition to all the inevit- 
able evils that belong to such a state of things, 
sufficient surely, if allowed to continue, to have 
endangered the well being of the union, ) there was 
one, perhaps, also inseparably incident, that began 
to manifest itself. I allude, sir, to the power it 
gave to those who were entrusted with the collec- 
tion and disbursement of the public moneys. They 
had the opportunity of benefiting themselves, and 
of favoring their friends, at the expense of the 
treasury, and at the expense of the public creditor. 
The very possibility of such an abuse was.a suffi 
cient ground of suspicion, At the period we are 
speaking of, an ofticer of the government found it 
necessary to ask of this house an investigation of 
his conduct, in order that he might vindicate him- 
self from certain injurious rumors circulated against 
him, upon no better foundation than that I have 
mentioned. The investigation cook place; the result 
was satisfactory; and L refer to it only to bring into 
view one of the many kinds of mischief that grew 
out of the disordered condition of the currency. 
Whether the siate instituiions would of themselves 
have corrected ihe evil, Ido not think it necessary 
to enquire. The government of the United States 
had no direct controlling power over them; and, if 
they had so far sacrificed their own interests, in 
deference to the public good, as to restrict their 
business, and, of course, their profits, it must have 
been from a veluntary submission to motives of a 
higher character than ordinarily govern the con- 
du.t of individuals or bodies. But this I will say, 
that, if they were to be brought back by any thing 
deserving the name of coercion, it could not have 
been by a gentler coercion than that which has 
been employed by the bank of the United States. 
Sir, when this subject was before congress at the 
time of passing the act of. incorporation, it was 
thougat by many that the destruction of the state 
institutions would rapidly follow the establishment 
of the na.ional bank. I confess myself to have 
ween one of those who were influenced by this ap- 
prehension. 1 thought the new institution would 
press heavily upon the old, and through them 
would press severely upon the community. I did 


not then see how che great public views were to be' 


teaiised, without departing from that course of 
leuity towards the state banks, which the interesis 
of the community seemed most imperiously to re- 
quire, 

The objects to be attained were thus immense: 
the interesis to be conciliated were of the higiesi 
importance, and at thesame time apparently irrecon- 
Cileable. The task was a fearful one; and the man- 
ner in which it has been executed, when it comes 
to be fairly developed, wiil seem little short of 
Marvellous. If proof were necessary of what was 
Senerally thought at the time, of the burden the 
bank had assumed, and of its Capacity to bear that 
burden, we might refer to the history of the sub- 
scription at the opening of the bouks. Great doubts 
were entertained whether it would be fiiled. In 


fact, it was not filled during the 2U days prescribed 
by the law. 





} 


I will now proceed to shew what the bank has 
done, considering, first in order, the national objects 
it was designed to accomplish. 

Among these, the most interesting, and ‘n every 
point of view the most important, that which ciefly 
induced the passage of the law, was the introduc- 
tion of an uniform currency, in sufficient quantity 
to answer the purposes of circulation, so far, at 
least, as to enable the government to collect and 
disburse iis revenue. I mean acurrency as nearly 
uniform as the nature of things did admit. It can- 
not be supposed to be within the power of any go- 
vernment, or of any bank, to make a doilar at New. 
Orleans worth as much toa merchant in Boston, 
as a dollar in Boston; unless, indeed, he has employ- 
ment for his dollar at New Orleans, in which case 
it may be worth more or less to him, sccording to 
circumstances. We might as well pretend to make 
a bag of cotion worth as much upon the plantation 
where it is produced, as in the ware-house at New- 
York, or in the manufactory at Philadelphia. But 
this part of the subject has already been fully and 
ably handled by the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Lowndes) who has shown conclusively that 
the currency «afforded by the bank of the t ited 
States approaches nearer to uniformi'y throughout 
the whole extent of this great country, than has 
been attained by nations possessing at least equal 
advantages, and operating within much narrower 
limits. 

Neither was it understood or expected that the 
bank would be able to place, and to keep in cir- 
culation, every where as much as in each particular 
quarter of the union might be wished or wanted. 
This is impracticable in regard to states and dis- 
tricts of country, as it is with respect to individuals. 
A parent may give to a child a fortune adequate to 
his support, and suiied to his circumstances, but 
he cannot prevent him from wasting or parting with 
it unless he imposes restrictions upon its use. The 
very parase, a uniform currency, implies a currency 
that will pass every where: that will flow every 
where, without any obstraciion, but what ariscs 
from the expense of conveyance; of equal value 
every where, and for that very reason ia unequal 
quantities. It is the precise distinction between 
the paper of the bank of the United States, and the 
paper of the state banks; which, having no currency 
beyond certain local limits, remains within them 
in greater abundance than is necessary. I is the 
Same distiaction which exists between either kind 
of paper when not redeemable, and goid and silver. 
We may illustraie it more cleariy by an instaic: 
A merchant in the state of Ohio makes a sale in 
Onio, in order that he may be able to buy in Balti- 
‘nore, or he setis in Baltimore that he may buy in 
New-York. He wishes, in either Case, to receive 
what will pay for his purchase in Baltimore or 
New-York, and he carries from the place of sale 
to the place of purchase the amount that he has 
received. It has happened to most of us to have 
some experience of the nature of this distinction. 
Formerly, there was great complaint by travellers 
in some parts of New England, that the money, or 
rather the paper, they received in one town would 
not pass in another. Tiere, I believe, the grievance 
has ceased, But in other parts of the country we 
experience it every day; being obliged continually 
to enquire whether the paper put into our hands 
in one place will be taken in payment in another, 
and feeling instantly the inconvenience, if, by mis- 


‘There remained unsubscribed above) take, we carry it beyond the limited bounds of its 


three millions of dollars, nearly the whole of which} circulation. 


Was taken by one individual at Philadelphia, 





Where the currency has the quality I have men. 
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uoned, that is, of uniform value, or nearly uniform, | 


_ the quantity that will remain at any given place 


depends upon the course of trade; the quality de- 
pends upon its solidity; it is only to be obtained 
by buying or borrowing. The memorial to the 
Ohio legislature, or the report of 2 committee of 
that body, (I do not know which, for [ was not in 
the house when it was guoted by the gentleman 


on ee 
sear ented 


described, in the manner most advantageous to the 
union it was necessary, when the bank was organiz. 
ed, to give, preference to those states against 
whom there existed an unfavorable balance. |; 
would flow from them, in payment of their debts, 
(retaining, if they were prudent, what was required 
for local purposes,) where it ought to go, that js, 
into the creditor states, and thus the creditor states 





from South Carolina,) complains, in substance, that! be supplied. But, what was thrown by the bank 
such a currency was furnished to them. That is|into the creditor states would never find its Way 
the amount of the complaint, for they say they! to the debtor states, unless it were in the Shape 
were tempted to employ it in purchasing from the of loans by them, which was not to be expected, 


cities to the eastward beyond what they ought to 
have purchased. A very singular complaint, indeed, 
which charges upon others the consequences of 
their own imprudence ? The complaint should be, 
tbat they did not keep what was given to them, or 
at least a portion of it, and use it, as they might 
have done, in the payment of their dues to the go- 
vernment. There is no doubt, however, that they 
have approached, if they have not reached, the 
true cause of their present embarrassments. This 
currency would not have wandered away, and left 
them destitute of the means of paying their debts, 
if their local circulation had not been overcharged 
with state bank paper, depreciated from its abun- 
dance—too easily obtained—supplying the purposes 
of local exchange, and failing when it was wanted 
for the more extensive exchange to which the 
United States’ bank paper, from its uniform value, 
was exactly adapted. The paper and credits af. 
‘forded by the bank of the United States were thus 
banished by the local paper; they were sent off to 
perform the distant service of buying in the cities 
at the eastward, and the people of Obio kept noth- 
ing to pay their debts but the paper of the state 
banks: This was their own fault, imputable fo 
themselves alone. Time, economy, and the in- 
custry of the state, employed in producing what 
will buy money, or, in ether words, what may be 
exchanged with those parts of the union where the 
money has gone, wiii bring alli right. 

One of the charges made by the committee 
against the management of the bank of the United 
States, (and which this is the most fit place to 
notice,) isonaccount of the supposed excessiveness 
of its loans in those states and cities against which 
thefe was a balance ef trade—those which, to 
simplify the idea, were debtors, particularly in 
Kentucky, Ohio, in Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 


If an individuai, having a sum of money to lend, 
was disposed to lend it to one of two persons, eac)) 
of whom he was equally inclined to serve, and in 
both of whom he had confidence as to their ultimate 
jability to repay, if in that case he could lend it 
only to one, and it so happened that one of them 
was indebted to the other, would he be most likely 
to benefit both by lending it to the debtor; or by 
lending it to the creditor? The answer is obvious: 
if lent to the debtor, he would be enabled to apply 
it towards payment of his debt, retaining what 
imight be necessary for more urgent wants, the 
creditor would receive his money, and both would 
derive some advantage; if lent to the creditor, none 
of it would find its way tothe debtor. A different 
course would, perhaps, have been more for the in- 
terest of the institution, as it is always better to 
lend to the rich than to the poor; I mean better for 
the lender. But, if the object was to distribute an 
uniform currency throughout the United States, 
there was noerror. That such a currency has been 
introduced, in sufficient quantities to answer allithe 
purposes of the government, cannot be controvert: 
ed. It is undeniably proved by the fact, that the 
receipts and payments of the treasury are ever 
made in acurrency of uniform value, Neither can 
it be controverted, that such a currency has been 
introduced into every quarter of the union, in suff- 
cient quantity. If it has not remained in the places 
where it was introduced, that cannot be chargeable 
ito the bank, for the bank had no power to prevent 
its migration or transfer. So far, therefore, as re- 
|spects this great object—an uniform currency—the 
duty of the bank towards the public has been faith- 
fully and fully performed. 

| Nearly connected with this object, was, the effort 
\to make the branch notes payable every where, 
without regard to the place of payment indicted 








' 





‘The argument they employ to sustain this charge, Upon the face of them. It would undoubtedly have 
namely, that injustice was done to the states and |been a great public convenience; but it was more 
cities which had the balance in their favor, or were |than the public had stipulated for and more than 
creditors, has already been amply and conclusively |the public bad a right to expect. I think it easily 
refuted. It has been shewn, indeed it appears from \demonstrable, that the system could not be acted 
the statement of the report itself, that these loans |Upon without great inconvenience and loss, and 
were in the highest degree beneficial to the creditor Serious danger to the institution. It must be r¢. 


~ states and cities, the money obtained by the bor- ‘membered, however, that the practice of the late 


rowers going directly thither, and enabling them | bank of the United States, whose notes were only 
to obtain specie from the branches, to be employed , payable or receivable at the place where they wer¢ 
in the manner most advantageous to themselves,)/Made payable on their face, had been strongly, 
either by their banks or by individuals. ‘*The/though I agree unreasonably, reprobated, It mist 


effect of these draughts upon the northern offices, 
was, to compel the constant remittance of specie 
there, &c.” (Report, p. 4) How, then, it can be 
said “that those places were made tributary to 
Baltimore,” I am altogether at a loss to understand. 

But, considering the diffusion of an uniform 
currency throughout the United States, in suffi- 
cient quantities for public purposes, to have been, 
as it is conceded to have been, an important public 
object, it will be easy to show that the imputed 


be remembered, too, that many well informed mei 
believed in the practicability of the plan first 
adopted by the present bank, and probably noth- 
ing but experience, the most authoritative of all 
teachers, would have convinced them of their error: 
Under these circumstances the experiment wa’, 
perhaps, necessary to be made, in order that the 
public might be fully satisfied. It was certainly 
well meantand innocent. ‘The wants of the cout 
‘try, and the interest of the bank, (says the pres! 
‘dent, in his letter of the 4th of October, 1817;- 





error is far co being censurable. To put in cir- 
eulation su@& an uniform currency, as has been 


‘documents, p. 28,) require an extensive ciroule 
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‘tion of its paper; and it is the policy of the paren’ 
‘hoard to encourage the indiscriminate use of the 
‘notes of the bank, reserving for imperious cir- 
‘cumstances, and inevitable occasions, the exer. 
‘cise of the legal right which it possesses, of 
‘ declining to receive or pay, except at the respec- 
‘tive places where payment is promised on the 
‘face of the notes.” The experiment has been 
made; experience has condemned the attempt; 
«“jmperious circumstances’’ have compelled the 
bank to exercise the right it possesses; and I am 
glad to find that the report of the-committee ap- 
proves the change, and admits that it was made in 
the manner least exceptionable and inconvenient. 
There must be an end now to the complaint that 
pas been made about this act of the bank. 

I will now ask the attention of the committee 
to another branch of the public management of the 
bank—that which regards its duties towards the 

overnment. Of the manner in which these duties 
have been fulfilled, no one can be better qualified 
to judge than the secretary of the treasury; no one 
would more promptly feel the inconvenience of the 
smallest failure, as they are all intimately connect- 
ed with the fiscal arrangements confided to his care. 
His testimony, therefore, ought to be of the greatest 
weight with the committee, if, indeed, it be not 
quite conclusive; for distrust and suspicion must 
have acquired a most unreasonable and excessive 
influence in our deliberations, if they can incline 
us for a moment to question or doubt the state- 
ments of that high and distinguished officer. In 
a letter of the secretary, during the last session of 
congress, the words of which I cannot quote, but 
to which every member may refer on the files of 
the house, he expresses, according to my recollec- 
tion, a general approbation of the conduct of the 
bank, as having exceeded his expectations. In his 
letter of the 4th December, 1818, to the select 
committee of this house, (Documents, p. 95,) he 
states in detail how the specific duties of the bank 
towards the government have been performed. I 
appeal to that letter to shew that they have always 
been faithfully performed. 

But the manner in which the bank has performed 
its duties towards the government, the services 1 
hae rendered to the government and nation, can. 
not be more plainly evinced than by a statement 
extracted from the documents furnished by the 
select committee. The bank commenced its opera- 
tions about the 1st January, 1817, excepting a loan 
to the government, of $500,000, made in Decem- 
ber, 1816. The public deposites on the 31st Janu- 
ary, 1817, amounted to $1,147,772 97; in the fol- 
lowing March they had risen to $11,615,017 62; 
the 30th April, they were $11,345,796 75; and on 
the 29th July, $24,746,641 26. ‘his, sir, was 
wher the bank had been in operation but 6 months. 
That this immense amount of $24,746,641 26, was 
the saving of the revenue received during that time, 
no one will pretend. It was the accumulation of 
revenue previously collected, distributed through- 
out the United States, in credits of state banks, 
variously depreciated, and of which the govern- 
ment could not be said to have the command be- 
cause they were local, and of course applicable only 
where they happened to be, and where the public 
service did not require their expenditure, By 
this single operation, twenty-four millions were 
thus converted by the bank from depreciated, local 
currency, into specie, or, what was equivalent to 
specie, of universal circulation, and which the go- 


apply, without expense, wherever, and whenever, 
its wants or its service required. a 
Another convestion took place immediately af- 
ter, highly advantageous to the government, and, 
I must be allowed to add, extremely unfavorable 
to the bank. With $13,398,438 02, part of the 
$24,746,641 26, which had thus been appreciated, 
and rendered available to the government, by the 
assumption of the bank, the government, on the 
31st July, 1817, redeemed, at par, 13,398,438 dol- 
lars 02 cents of the public debt, belonging to the 
bank, which had been paid in by the subscribers. 
The report speaks, in terms of censure, of what 
it styles the “unfounded andunnecessary complaint, 
by the officers of the bank, against this very prudent 
measure,’ meaning the redemption of the debt. 
That it was the right of the government to redeem, 
Ido not deny. That the officer at the head of the 
treasury, whose first duty is to the government, 
was justified in the measure by a proper regard to 
the interests of the government, I shall not at all 
question. 1 will admit, too, that as the govern- 
ment clearly had the right, and chose to exercise 
it, complaint dy the officers of the bank was altoge- 
ther useless. But, that the operation was pre- 
judicial to the interests of the bank, and might 
reasonably cause some dissatisfaction in those to 
whom, the interests of the bank was confided, I 
deem most prefectly evident, and altogether con- 
sistent with the zeal for the real welfare of the 
institution, in which some other parts of the report 
seem to suppose them to have been wanting. By 
the original plan, a large proportion of the capital 
was to consist of public debt, bearing an interest, 
with liberty to seil in smali successive portions. 
The value of such a possession, to a new institu- 
tion, which the report supposes. ought to have 
“proceeded gradually, growing with the growth, 
and strengthening with the strength of the nation,” 
(page 7) it requires no great financial skill to 
estimate. It was asure resource for obtaining the 
means of extending their business, when that 
should become expedient, and in the mean time 
was productive. It was redeemed at par, when 
the market price was considerably higher. But, 
passing by this loss on the redemption, the mere 
circumstance of withdrawing at once thirteen mil- 
lions of stock, and throwing suddenly upon the 
bank thirteen millions of money, for which they 
were to find immédiate employment, must heve 
materially, and most injuriously, interfered with 
their arrangements.—There can be no doubt that 
it led directly to some of those measures (ihe 
extension of loans on stock, for instance) which the 
report most strongly disapproves. But, be that as 
it May, none can question the advantage of it to 
the government. 

By the redemption of the public debt, and pay- 
menis of the government, the public deposites in 
Ociober, 1817, were reduced to 47,743,899 74. 
tn October last, (1818) the government redeemed 
a moiety of the Louisiana debt, exceeding five mil- 
lions of dollars, and this, too, was done through the 
agency of the bank. 

Looking back to the period when the bank was 
established, considering the state of things at the 
moment when it came into existence, considering 
how short a time it had been in operation and the 
difficulties it had to surmount, the effect is wonder- 
ful, and, to all unprejudiced minds, would seem 
to indicate a steady and faithful attention to all its 
public duties. Sir, that institution has been a ser- 





vernment, through the agency of the bank, might 


vant, | had almost said a slave, to the public; a 
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faithful servant, always forward, even at some ex-, well reasoned memorial from Richmond, which 
pense to itself, and zealous to promote the publec| deserves the attentive perusal of every member of 
interests, in all their various and complicsted rela-|the house. If their interests have been injuriously 
tions. This is the spirit in which its affairs have} affected, they have, on that account, a stronger 
been administered. It still continues to perform | claim upon us.—After we had gained so many ob. 
all its public duties, without <ffording just cause, | jects of great na‘ional importance at their exnense, 
in this respect, either of complaint or of reproach.} would it not be iniquitous, yes sir, a national 
I might add to this list of benefits, received by | iniquity, now to deprive them, by a wanton exer. 
the government and nation, the decided improv. | cise of unjust power, of all the hopes of an equivg. 
ment that rapidly followed in the public credit of}lent, founded upon the public faith pledged to 
the country, both at home and abroad. If gentle- {| induce them to embark their property in this con. 
men doubt, let them consult the price current of! cern? Can you restore them to the state in which 
stock here and in England. you found them? Will you return that part of 


The only allegation, indeed, of any thing even 
approaching to a default in the public duty of the 
bank, is that contained in page 10 of the report, 
where it is stated, “that the amount done under 
that resolution (to discount notes for those who 
had revenue bonds to pay) was small, &c.” This 
is certainly a mistake, as has been already shown 
from the letter of the secretary of the treasury, 
from the evidence of major Butler, and from the 
fact that there has been no compiaint. Such has 
been the inclination to censure, that you may rely 
upon it-no well founded cause would have been 
suffered to escape. It is a mistake that arese from 
the circumstance, acknowledged by a member of 
the committee, (Mr. M‘Lane) that the enquiry was 
exparte. If they bad asked for information, they 
would have learned, that at every discount day the 
directors had before them a list of the bonds that 
were coming due, and that they uniformly gave a 
perference to those who were to pay them, as far 
as they could do so consistently with the interests 
of the bank, of which I beg leave still to say they 
were the exclusive judges. 

The next object of enquiry is, how the manage. 
ment of the bank has been conducted in regard to 


the bonus which has by this time become due, and 
I presume been paid? Will you restore to them 
their stock and coin? Wiil you, finally, indemnify 
the subscribers, and the purchasers, who have 
bought upon the assurance of the charter, for the 
losses they will sustain? A gentleman from Vir. 
ginia, a member ef the committee, (Mr. Tyler, 
seems to have intended to anticipate some of those 
enquiries, by saying that the bank, after paying 
all its debts, could now return to every stock. 
holder “dollar for dollar.” A most honorable con. 
cession, undoubtedly, as it respects the manage. 
ment of the bank, and one that goes far to answer 
every complaint against it. For, if the public ser. 
vice has been punctually performed, and the bank 
(afier dividing eighteen per cent. in two years and 
an half) could now wind up its concerns, and pay 
every stockholder “dollar for dolar,” no man who 
has the slightest acquaintance with the matter can 
‘deny, that it must have been well managed. But 
|how long would it require to gather the funds that 
‘have been scattered over the United States, so as 
|to be able to restore them to the stockholders ? 
piesa years have elapsed since the charter of the 
‘late bank expired; its concerns were snuch less 





the interestsof the stackholders. Thisis altogether extensive in amount, as well as in the space through 
independent of the question of violation of charter, which they were spread; it expired, too, under cir- 
which shall be considered separately hereafter. | cumstances highly propitious for drawing in its 

In the progress of an institution like the bank, resources; and the management of its affairs has 
founded and established with a view to certain; been uncommonly able and faithful. I believe they 


‘great public objects, perplexing ques'inns might, | are not yet closed. How long, then, I repeat, would 


and would, occasionally present themselves. The!it be, before this “dollar for collar’ would be 
interests of the public might, in some instances,! restored to the stockhoiders? Ii is matter of con- 
be at variance with those of the stockholders. | jecture—but still, with so much of certainty be- 
Which were to yield? If, upon every such oc-| longing to it, that no prudent man would give a 
casion, the directors had allowed a paramount in-! stockholder any thing like “dollar for dollar” for 
fluence to the interests of the stockholders, and | his share of the proceeds. Sir, I cannot reflect 
had sacrificed the public objects to the profits of upon the mighty wreck, without astonishment at 
the institution, the public would then have had the coolness with which even the possibility of 
some right tocomplain. But, if every public duiy|it seems to be contemplated—The organization 
has been faithfully and fully performed, even/ destroyed, the fragments scattered over the whole 
beyond any reasonabie expectation that could have | United States, no longer obedient to any power but 
been entertained, it is certainly a very singular en-|the power of time and chance, which, like the winds 
quiry to be made by congress, whether the utmost! and the waves, may drive them to the shore, or may 
has been done for the interest and profit of the/drive them where they can never be reached oF 
stockholders. That is an investigation that be-| collected. 

longs to the stockholders themseives, which they; The first topic of complaint is the too great 
are competent to conduct, with the means in their) liberality towards the state banks. As a charge of 
hands of correcting errors, and removing griev-|error, it may not be wholly without foundation. 
ances, by changing their officers. And what is to, But, it answers, fully and authoritatively, and ! 
be the consequence, if congress should be of opi-|hope that the sequel will shew, satisfactorily, one 


nion that the institution has not been well managed 
for the interests of the stockholders? ‘To alter 
the charter—to take away the charter—or subject 
it to the wasting and destructive process of a pro- 
tracted judicial examination by scire facias? Have 
the stockholders made any complaint? Have they 
asked from us any relief? Not at all; on the con- 
trary, they implore us toabstain. You haye upon 
your table a memorial to that effect from Boston, 
a memorial from New-York, and an exceedingly 








of the heaviest charges that has commonly been 
made throughout the country against the bank— 
the charge, 1 mean, of having acted with oppreés- 
sive rigor towards the state institutions. I am 
glad the committee have cleared away this ground 
of accusation. At most, however, it proves only 
a mistake; a mistake on the right side, and a mis- 
take that was almost inevitable. To bring about 
the payment of specie, within any reasonable period, 
and at thesame time toavoid asevere pressure upo™ 
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che state banks, and through them upon the com-, 
munity, it was indispensably necessary to treat 
those banks with the most indulgent liberality, 
wherever they manifested a sincere intention to 
return to the payment of specie. This was the 
inducement to the compact of the 31s* January, 
1317. Without such indulgence, the paper of the 
United States’ bank, and that of the state banks, 
could not have circulated together. A good and 
2 bad currency, or, if you please, a good and a 
better currency, can never associate in circula- 
tion. They must associate upon terms of equality, 
or approaching to equality, or they cannot associate 
gt all. The continental money banished gold and 
silver. When assignats were used in France, 
specie disappeared. When, by excessive issues, or 
from whatever other cause, the state bank paper. 
was depreciated, coin was no longer used. Where 
it isnow, from the same cause depreciated, (as in 
some parts of the western country) gold and silver, 
or notes of the bank of the United States, equiva- 
lent to gold and silver, are not to be found. ‘They 
will not be found there until either the better cur 

rency shall obtain the entire ascendancy, by banish- 
ing the state bank paper from circulation, or, by a 
removal of the causes that have occasioned de- 
preciation, the latter shall be restored to an equality 
in value with the former, which is on every account 
most to be desired. 

The next subject of complaint and censure is the 
resolution of the 28th November, 1816, for paying 
the dividends of foreign stockholders in London, 
at tle par of exchange. (Repori, page 8—9.) I 
shall assume, for the purpose of treating this sub- 
ject, a single maxim of justice, which every man 
will assent to as the only fair and reasonable rule 
of human judgment. It is, that, where an act is 
right in itself, the motives or reasons are not to be| 
enquired into as a ground of crimination. They | 
may strip the act of its claim to merit, but they | 
can never expose it to criminal imputation. Charity, | 
indeed, common charity, between man and man, | 
that which the infirmity of our nature demands | 
to be continually exercised towards each other, | 
adop's and applies a much more comprehensive | 
snd benevolent rule—that, even where the act is | 
wrong, yet it may be exempt from censure, if the 
motives were just and good. Sir, without decid- 
ing whether that resolution was right or wrong in} 
itself, and admitting that it was one of those “ge. 
neral and abstraet subjects to which the resolution 
of the house did not direct their attention,” the re- 
port condemns it as a measure adopted with a view 
to specuiation, that is, upon what they suppose to 
be bad motives, It is true, they take, also, ano- 
ther ground, which I will examine presently, 
namely, the posstéle loss to the American stock. 
holders and government. But they do not ceny, 
and I think they most clearly admit that the direc- 
tors had a right to make the arrangement. 
if it had been the policy of congress to prevent 
foreigners from becoming stockholders in the bank, 
they would have expressed it by a prohibition in 
the charter. The matter was not overlooked; it 
was considered and discussed in this house, when 
the law wus passed. If it was the policy of con- 
gress to permit foreigners to become proprietors 
of the stock—and certainly the refusal to prohibit 
amounted to an invitation—would the directors 
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tions of what was politic, for the ru'e given to them 
by the lu, they had pursued a different system, 
they would have made themselves justly obnoxious 
to censure and reproach. Now, sir, the resolution 
in question had two cbjects—1. The payment, in 
London, of the dividends to foreign stockholders: 
2. The payment ai the par of exchange. The first 
of these the report does not much object to. It 
was done by the late bark of the United States, as 
to its own dividends. That bank also remitted to 
foreigners their interest upon the public debt of 
the United States, I believe, free of charge. This 
is powerful evidence that it was advantageous to 
the institution, for now that the whole histury of 
the late bank is before us, its life and its death, I 
suppose no one will deny that it was very fairly and 
skilfully managed. We have the example too, of 
the gevernment, in the instances of tle French and 
Dutch loans. Why was the interest stipulated to 
be paid abroad? Because it was favorable to the 
credit of the country, it enabled the government 
to obtain loans which it could not otherwise have 
had, or to obtain them upon better terms. The 
mere convenience to the stockholder, the freedom 
from charges of receipt and remittance, when he 
has his interest sent to him, instead of being 
obliged to send afier it, is a consideration of great 
moment—the same consideration which induces an 
individual to invest his money near to where he 
lives, though he might take a greater profit by in- 
vesting it further off. Such an operation, however, 
was inconvenient to the government, because it 
was Not within the ordinary range of fiscal manage- 
ment; and, therefore, the government posposed to 
excbange the foreign debi for a debt bearing in- 
terest, payable in the United States. As an induce- 
ment, they offered to increase the annual interest 
one per cen\. France accepted the offer; the Dutch 
refused it, estimating the convenience of receiving 
their interest at home at more than the annual 
one half of one per cent. Such an operation though 
inconvenient and burdensome to the government, 
is precisely adapted to the transactions of a bank, 
auihorised by its charter to deal in exchange, and 
having established arrangements and credits for 
that purpose. It can remit and pay abroad with 
as much facility as it can pay at home. To my 
mind, therefore, it seems that the measure, so far 
as it regards the payment abroad, was not only 
justified by experience, by example, and by sound 
calculation, but that the neglect of it would have 
betrayed ignorance and want of foresight. I might 
instance, also, the Louisiana debt, which was taken 
by a single individual, or a single house, and sold 
at a prefit, by stipulating to pay the interest abroad. 
The second part of the resolution regards the rate 
at which the bank would engage to remit, and at 
which the stockholder would stipulate to receive, 
the remittance of his dividends. For; we must 
recollect that it was a mutual contract, binding 
upon both parties. The bank would pay abroad 
upon no other terms but those that were prescribed. 
{t cannot be denied that the directors had a right 
.o arrange the terms. Dealing in exchange is one 
of their legitimate powers, expressly given by the 
charter; and, as there is nothing which restricts 
them to successive unconnected instances, there 
can be no valid objection to such an exercise of 
the authority as is now the subject of discussion. 





have been justified in adop ing measures to thwart 
and counteract that policy? It was their duty to 
execute the law in its spirit—to effectuate its inten- 
tions—to subserve, and not to defeat the policy of 


There can be no doubt, therefore, of their right 
io “compel the American stocklolders to contri- 
bute to the public loss” (Report, page 8,) upon 
exchange operations; and there can be none of its 





the government. If, substituting their own concep- 


expediency and propriety, provided there was a 


































































































| Deduct those two years, ($129,640 66,) there is 


Merce was oppressed by formidable restrictions 


- the July dividend in January. Supposing three 
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well grounded probability of profit instead of loss. ; 
The directors had before them the experience of: 
the past. From two tables. before me, I can say 
that, from the year 1791 to the year 1817, inclusive, 
the average of exchange has been greatly infavor of 
this country. Thie first of these is a statement from 
he treasury, of the annual gain and loss upon. 
remittances for payment of the Dutch loan, from 
1791 ‘0 1809. ‘The gain is $409,197 20; the loss 
is $108,577 Q6 The clear gain upon the whole 
of the remittances, is $305,820 14. ‘The otherisa 
statement of the annual gain and loss by exchange, 
under the operations of the commissioners of the 
sinking fund. There is an uninterrupted annual 
gain, amounting, altogether, to $482,361 20, with 
only an apparent exception in the years 1815 and 
1816. The exception is only apparent, for it was 
owing, not to the state of exchange, but-to the 
depreciation of the currency with which the bills 
were bought. At the very time, (and it is a con- 
vincing proof,) exchange in Boston, where a sound 
currency Was Maintained, was at or about par. 





still a total gain of 352,720 dolls. 54 cts. As far as 
the past can afford us any light to look into the 
future, this exhibition might be relied upon. It| 
was not of a year or years, but an unbroken series 
of six and twenty years in succession. It was not 
of a period of uniform character, either favorable or 
unfavorable. It embraced the infancy of our go- 
vernment, the arrangement of our finances, years 
of prosperous commerce, and years when com- 


and impositions abroad, and by prohibitions and 
embargoes athome. It embraced along period of | 
peace, and a short period of war, (a proportion, 
which I hope our history may always present)—it 
embraced, in short, exactly such a variety of cir- 
Cumstances as, in the ordinary course of events, 
may he expected to happen, and, for that very rea- 
son, exactly such a period as a prudent man would 
select for the basis of his calculation. Experience 
since, I am informed, has given its sanction to the 
measure. I do not know the fact, but I am told 
there has been a gain upon exchange. The com- 
mittee of directors, who reported against the mea- 
sure—who are complimented, and deservedly, too, 
for their able reasons, were, upon general grounds, 
in favor of it, as the report will show; and gave) 
very “able reasons,” the same which finally decided | 
the board to adopt it, namely, “the effect which it 
* would have in reducing the rate of exchange, by 
‘inducing capitalists to invest their funds in the 
* stock, and thereby facilitating the resumption of 
* specie payments.” They were deterred by then! 
exisiing circumstances, which are now proved to} 
have been temporary; and probably, among others, | 
by the doubt whether a sound currency could or} 
would be very speedily restored. The remittance} 
of the dividends they recommended, without quali- 
fication. Weare to recollect, also, that one of the 
terms was a delay of six months. The January 
dividend was to be paid in the follewing July, and| 








months necessary for making the remittance, there 
would reinain three months, during which the bank 
might have the use of the money, equal at least 
to one and a half per cent. and during which, too, 
the bank would have the range for selecting the 
most favorable moment to buy exchange: [is range 
for selection would, indeed, be much more exten- 
sive—it would be almost unlimited; for, as it was 
authorised to deal in exchanges, it would always 
have funds or credit abroad, te be supplied or drawn: 











ie, 


upon, according to the state of the market for billo, 
If this measure was right to be adopted at all, 

it was right to be adopted at that time, and pre. 
cisely for the reason assigned in the letter of Mr. 

Donnel. If foreigners were to become the owners 

of stock, it was for the interest of the American 
stockholder, as well as for the interest of the na. 
tion, that the rise should take place before they 
became purchasers, rather than afterwards. This 
is a proposition that no one will be inclined to dis. 

pute, and of course it cannot, with any color of rea. 

son be denied, that if measures were in the con. 
templation of the directors, which would have 4 
tendency to enhance the value of the stock, they 

were bound in duty to adopt them, in the early 
part of the institution, so that the American stock. 

holder might have the benefit of the rise, and not 
the foreigner; and the nation have the advantage 
of the increase of the exchangeable or market value 
of the stock. The prospect of the enhancement 
of price was itself an equivalent to the American 
stockholder for any pessible loss on exchange. But, 
while I agree that paying the dividends in England 
(which is not objected to,) was calculated to raise 

the price of the stock, for the reasons before stated, 
I am not satisfied that paying atthe par of exchange 
would necessarily have that effect. If it was likely 
to be advantageous to the bank, as I believe it was, 
it was for the same reason likely to be disadvantage. 
ous to the foreign stockholder. Wha* the one 
gained on exchange, the other would lose. The 
materials for calculation were as open to the one 
astotheother. Thereportseems to suppose, that 
it would raise the market in England, and that the 
rise there would operate upon the market here. 
The reasoning is incorrect—because it looks only 
at one side of the question. We may affirm, with 
equal truth, that, if it was disadvantageous to the 
American stockholder, it would depress the mar- 
ket here, and that depression would affect the 
market in England. The market abroad, for our 
stocks, is regulated by our own, rather than our 
own by the foreign; though, doubtless, they do 
somewhat affect each other. The only question, 
however, at last, is the one which I have before 
stated, and, I hope, satisfactorily answered—was 
there a reasonable prospect of gain from this ar- 
rangement’ But the gentleman from Virginia, 
who was one of the selec. committee, (Mr. Tyler,) 
has advanced an opinion, not the less extraordinary 
and unexpected for the expianation of it given by 
the chairman. He thinks that even if there was a 
gain, it would not increase the dividends of the 
American stockholder, because, if I understand 
him correctly, the remittance would not be made 
till after the dividend, and the loss or gain would 
not till then be ascertained. What does he sup- 
pose would become of the gain? Would it not go 
into the general profits of the bank? He did not 
recollect, that, though the remittance would follow 
one dividend, it would precede another, through 
the whole term of the charter. It might with equal 
correctness be affirmed, and for the same reason, 
that the dividend could not be diminished by 4 
loss on exchange, and then, I suppose, we should 
arrive at aresyit exactly right, that the dividends 
would neither be increased or diminished. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will convince him of his error. 
And now, sir, I may be allowed to ask, whether 
this arrangement is not what every man woul 

have made in his own case? Is it not what viva 
merchant does habitually, and every planter too! 
Why, then, should we impute it to unworthy ™ 
tives ? 
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vi i imation 
ther, and a heavier charge, in the estima 
aa report, is that which relates to laans on the 


‘deposite or pledge of stock of the bank.. It is not 


disputed, and it cannot be disputed, writ ia — 
tors had a right to lend on any sort of perso + 

security not prohibited by the charter. Itis squat y 
beyond dispute, that the stock was a good Ad ages 
The gentleman from South Carolina has a , an 

the gentleman from Virginia bas agreed, that, in 
the event of a dissolution, the stock loans at par 
would settle themselves. If that be so, the security 
;; unexceptionable. It is demonstrable, further, 
that, under the circumstances, the loans on eat 
were judicious, and for the interest of the insti * 
tion. These loans did not originate in ap ect gt 

esolutions; they had their origin in the fourth o 
the by-laws, adopted before the bank went eis 
operation, in the month of December, 1816.—The 
by-law is referred to in the report. There were 
vices in the banking system, as it was then was 
monly conducted, which the directors of the ban! 
of the United States were anxious, as far aS possi- 
ble, to correct. Among them, was the use of ac- 
commodation, or “credit the drawer” paper. _ Ano- 
ther, and a very serious one, was the nrinegper’ 
practice of mutual endorsements. A man who 
wished to get a discount, was obliged to borrow 
the name of a friend, and, by borrowing, came un- 
der a well understood obligation to lend his own 
name in return. A connection was thus formed 
that involved both inthe fate of either. If one failed, 
he dragged the other after bim; and, indeed, it 
often happened, that, by multiplied entanglements 
of this sort, the ruin of one man injured, perhaps 
destroyed, the credit of many. ‘The fourth by- 
law was intended, and honestly and prudently in- 
tended, to diminish these evils. It provided that 
accommodation paper should not be discounted; 
and, to limit, as much as practicable, the evil of 
mutual endorsements, it invited persons applying 
for discounts to deposite personal security insteac 
of endorsers. The subsequent resolutions of the 
board, (excepting that of the 25th August, 1817, 
which shall be distinctly considered,) were evident 
ly adopted only to carry the fundamental by-law 
into execution, by extending it to branches, and by 
declaring the raies and other terms upon which 
the several kinds of stock should be received in 
pledge or. deposite. They were thus, by a very 
obvious reference to the original source, freed from 
the suspicion of having been produced by occasion- 
al motives of speculation, and placed upon their 
true foundation—which no one, I think, will deny, 
is solid enough to sustain them. Such was the 
character of the resolutions of the 18th December, 
1816—(Documents, page 65,) and of the 25th July, 
1817. 

The resolution of the 25th August, 1817, au- 
thorised the loan of 125 dollars upon stock, with 
two approved endorsers, who, as the report ex- 
plains it, were only to be security for the 25 per 
cent. excess beyond the par value of the stock 
deposited. This resclution, I have no hesitation 
to say, I do not approve, for reasons, however, very 
different from those stated in the report. Sir, the 
directors themselves did not long approve it. The 
resolution was acted upon but a very short time, 
not more than a week or ten days, and the amount 
loaned under it appears, from the documents, to 
have been small. Let us now for a moment examine 
the operation of these measures. The amount of 
discounts on stock remaining unpaid on the 30th 
July, 1817, was 5,221,267 60 dollars-—(Documents, 
Page 60} The total amount of discounts, then, 
Sup. vo Vor, XVI. 





was 25,770,120 59 dollars. So that there were 
loaned on personal security about 20,000,000 dol- 
lars, and on stock about §,000,000, which no one 
can affirm to have been an undue proportion. If 
the original by-law, and the resolutions made in 
pursuance of it, were right, there was no additional 
motive for desiring to extend their operation—that 
is, to.increase the loanson stock. It was originally 
designed, as I have already stated, that the czpital 
of the bank should be composed in part of public 
debt, bearing interest, and to be gradually con- 
verted into active capital. The whole of it, exceed. 


kj ing thirteen millions, and including two millions 


which the benk had endeavored to convert into 
specie,-for the benefit of the country, was redeemed 
at par on the 3lst July, 1817, and in place of it 
thirteen millions of money were thrown into the 
bank, for which the directors were to find employ« 
ment. If they were desirous to place a part of it 
upon stock, upon a good security, bearing some 
resemblance to that which had thus been taken 
from them, rather than hazard it ali at once upon 
personal security, it was a natural, a prudent, and 
a commendable desire, and it was in precise con- 
formity with the original plan of the bank, as welt 
as with the “gradual extension’’ which the report, 
in one part, thinks was expedient. It was adesire, 
nevertheless, however prudent, not likely to be 
gratified, The stock was then rising, and had 
reached somewhere about 140, as appears from the 
table of prices exhibited by the committee. They 
were not to expect stock to be deposited at par, 
when its market price was 140. On the contrary, 
with a rising market, there would bea constant 
tendency to escape from the deposite, and to disap- 
point the wish of the directors, which was to in- 
crease and not to diminish this kind of security. 
It was under the influence of views like these, I 
should suppose, (as stated by the late president, 
in his examination, among the documents) that the 
resolution of the 26th of August was adopted, com- 
bining the two kinds of loan—on personal security, 
and on stock in order to increase the quality of the 
latter. | repeat that Ido not approve of this resolu- 
tion, and for this simple reason, that, as in the dis- 
counts upon stock, they regarded only the security, 
and not the person, or the amount, I do not see 
how the two kinds of loan couid thus be combined, 
without the temptation to lend more to individuals 
upon the personal security, than was either prudent 
or proper; inasmuch as the loan upon the personal 
security was always to béar a fixed proportion to 
what was considered as lent upon the’stock. But 
the question is, whether it was sincerely adopted, 
for the reasons given, and not to promote a scheme 
of stockjobbing. The board soon put an end to its 
active existence, which must be regarded as some 
evidence at least of sincerity. 

What are the objections made to this kind of 
discount? Not that they were insecure or im- 
prudent, or unprofitable. No. ‘To the whole of the 
loans on stock it is objected, that they inflated the 
price of the stock, in the language of the report, 
“kept it constantly advancing, until it reached a 
point where it exploded and fell,” (page ll.) The 
first point to be established, in order to support 
this position, is, that the stock ever has been 
inflated beyond its real value. What is its real 
value? Sur, it is (within certain limits) matter of 
opinion, matter of conjecture, depending upon a 
thousand considerations, and, among the rest, at 
the present moment, depending upon the decision 
of this house. What will it ris¢ tohereafier? Ne 
one cantell. It is an institution of great reseurces, 
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calculated, 1 believe, if supported by the public this most striking advantage, that not a year of its 
‘Confi‘lence, to be a biessing to this nation, in peace | charter had expired, and there were above nine. 
a bond of union, a sinew of strength in war. But /teen years remaining, whereas, when the stock of 
What, at any given time, will be ‘he price of its} the late bank was at 50, eleven years had run out 
Stock, I will not venture to predict. Have pur-/ 2nd only nine remained. This inflated price, there. 
chasers been injured? That depends upon what fore, was very little higher than the level stationary 
the price will come to hereafter. But, though 1 mrice of the stock of the late bank of the United 
will not undertake to answer either of these ques-/ States. 

tions, nor hazard any opinion upon the value of; It is not correct to say, that it “exploded and 
the stock, yet, in justice to the bank, ! will venture | fell”—(Report, page 11.) Allowing all reasonable 
to say, that, as far as my knowledge extends, there/| indulgence to the figure, it means, if I understand 
never was any great monied institution established, |it, that the price was suddenly precipitated, when 
there never was any great monied operation com- |the artificial means used for its elevation had ceased 
menced, that produced so little speculation. I do Ito operate, or ceased to pro:juce any effect. It is 
not advance this hastily, and I do not wish it to be ;not correct. The table of price annexed to the 
assented to without full refleciion. Speculation, |report of the committee shows that its decline was 





stockjobbing, these are the substance of all the 
. Charges, or the coloring spread over them all. 
Where is the instance of a new institution, in which 
there was so much steadiness, so littie ex ravagant 
speculation? The maximum of the price of its 
stock (see table among the documents) was in the 
latter part of August, 1817, when it had gradually 
reached 56 per cent. advance. Do gentiemen re- 
collect, or have they heard what happened when 
the public debt was funded? One would suppose 
that nothing could have been less fit to occasion 
speculation. The amount was fixed, and could 
not be exceeded; the rate of interest was fixed at 
the current rate of the country; the period and 
manner of redemption were also fixed; every thing, 
in short, was reduced to the greatest possible 
certainty—yet the six per cent. stock rose to 
twenty-six shillings and three pence. It after. 
wards fell considerably below par, and did not 
recover till, I think, after the year 1803. We have 
another, and a mucii nore striking, instance in the 
establishment of the late bank of the United States. 
The scrip, for which ten dollars had been paid, and 
no more, rose to two hundred and seventy dollars. 
Fortunes were made and lost. The roads between 
the commercial cities are represented to have been 
covered with expresses, Conveying intelligence of 
the fluctuations of the market, in order that they 


gradual, and that decline can be traced to other 
l eninioe, which I will advert to presently. The 
price was highest in August, 1817; it began to fall, 
but not materially, in September, 1817—and it had 
not arrived at the lowest point of depression, (110) 
what in the table is called “the lowest price,” til! 
November and December, 1818, more than a year 
after the depression began. The table does not 
‘give us the intermediate prices, but we know, from 
‘other sources, that the decline was not consider. 
able during the first part of that period. It may 
‘be dated, chiefly, from the summer of 1818, and 
|may be traced to causes which not only had no 
‘connection with artificial means, but are wholly 
inconsistent with their use. ; 
| Again, sir, let us examine, in another point of 
|view, these charges against the loans upon stock. 
| The price, on the 20th August, 1517, was from 
|144 to 147, to which it had gradually attained. 
How could successive repeated advancements of 
|price be owing to a resolution adopted before the 
|organization of the bank, permanent in its nature, 
‘and operating uniformly from the first adoption? 
|‘There is some confusion in the treatment of this 
‘part of the subject. One would be led, by the 
‘language of the report, to suppose, that there were 
successive measures brought forward from time to 
time, and calculated continually to stimulate the 








might be advantageously seized. The stock of} market, which was stimulated accordingly. The 


that bank, I have been informed, but do not speak 
positively, afierwards fell below par. Sir, 1 have 


fact is not so; it was a system—the foundation was 
laid in the 4th by law, and the subsequent resolu- 





seen many monied institutions established, and 
though I have had little to do with them, I have 
nevertheless had occasion to observe their usual) 
progress. Their history is nearly the same. At 
first, their stock has an extravagant rise, then 
succeeds an equally exiravagant depression, and 
afterwards it finds what may be termed its just or 
natural level, that is, the level at or nearly to which 
jt rests, unless disturbed by some extraordinary 
occurrence, or moderately advanced by a gradual 
improvement, The stock of the late bank of the 
United S'ates may be considered as having settled 
at about 50 advance, after all speculation had 
ceased. In ihe year 1802, the United States soid 








2220 shares at-45 advance, and they sold to a per-| prudently desire. 
i ’ ae to, when I said some time ago that there was 


1 have always understood that he did|a continual tendency in the deposite to escape. 








son who bought to sell again, and of course, toseli 
at a profit. 


sell ai a profit. Individuals sold as high as 50/ That the resolution of the 26th of August ( 


tions, all conformable to that by-law, were merely 
executive or ministerial, to carry it into effect. 
The committee have themselves furnished the most 
conclusive evidence that the supposed facilities for 
obtaining money were not so eagerly seized upon, 
and for that very reason not calculated to produce 
the effect imputed. The amount loaned upon 
stock, prior to the 30th of July, 1817, had been 
$8,046,932 64. It was at thattime only 5,221,267 60. 
(Documents page 70.) Of course, 2,815,665 40 
had then been redeemed and withdrawn volun- 
tarily, as respects the borrowers, and against the 
policy and the true interests of the bank. The 
bank could not lend in this way as much as it might 
This statement is what I allud- 


for ad- 


advance. (Seybert’s Stat. An.) The permanent! vancing $125) had no influence in raising the te 
advance, therefore, was very little short of what | is most evident. On that day it was at 150, nearly 
has been deemed the inflated or speculative price| the maximum; it rose but very little in the next 
of the present bank. I am aware that it may be) three or four days, and the ,, instead of rising, began 
said, and truly said, that the late bank had some! to decline. 


advantages which the present does not possess. 


But this resolution is supposed by the report 


But, the existing bank has also some which were! (page 11) ‘to have given equal facilities to the 


not possessed by the former. At the period we, bankrupt, who had not credit enough to 
are speaking of, when its steck rose to 56, it had 'endorser,: and to the capitalist. Stock ¢ 
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and was purchased without the advance of a cent 
py the purchaser, who had only to apply to the 
directors, or to the president and cashier, between 
discount days, for a loan on the shares about to be 
bought, and, by what is termed a simultaneous 
operation, he obtained his discount, aid, WiT# 1T, 

aid for his stock. A rise in the market would 
enable him to sell his shares, pocket the difference, 
and commence operations anew.” Nothing can be 
more inaccurate, more strikingly inaccurate, than 
the whole of this reasoning; and nothing more 
cestitute of solid support than the hasty condemna- 
tion founded upon it. It fails entirely in point of 
fact. For, in the first place, the price of stock, on 
the 26th of August, 1817, was 150 A loan could 
be obtained upon it of only 125. There remained, 
therefore, 25 dollars a share to be supplied from 
the resources of the purchaser. Again: for the 25 
dollars excess beyond the par value of the share, 
“4 yo approved names” were required.—(Documents 
79.) Thus the borrower was to find an “approved” 
endorser, and was to furnish 25 dollars a share, in 
addition to what the bank would lend him. How, 
then, can it be affirmed, that this resolution “‘gave 
facilities to the bankrupt, who had not credit enough 
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The members of the commit: ee have referred toa 
list of borrowers Which has not been printed, and 
they have differed from each other as to the true 
purport of that list, The member from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Lowndes) one of the committee, 
has stated that a large proportion of the borrowers 
were “merchants and traders.” It 1s of no man- 
ner of consequence, for it is not denied, but it is 
agreed that these loans were offered indiscri- 
minately to all who could give the required se- 
curity, that they were made with impartuality, and 
without favoritism; and that, in making them, the 
directors did not regard the occupaizon of the bor- 
rower, provided be offered good security. Was 
not the security unexceptionably good, the best 
that could be offered? Suppose the same “specula- 
tors” had got discounts on funded debt, would 
there then be any complaint? Where then is the 
point of this accusation? Do gentlemen mean to 
establish a high moral standard, graduated not by 
the laws of the land, nor with any reference to the 
nature of the subject, by which the directors of 
the bank are to be governed in exercising a cen- 
sorial authority over the lives and occupations of 





those who come to borrow, and by which they are 


to obtain an endorser 2” How, can it be sail, that,|themselves in turn to be tried and censured ? We 


by means of it, stock could “be purchased without 
the advance of a cent?” Or that, with the money 
obtained from the bank, the purchaser ‘‘could pay 
for his stock?” [Here Mr. Spencer rose to explain, 
and stated, that the reasoning quoted from the re- 
port was net meant to apply to the resolution of 
the 26th of August, but to the previous resoluiions 
authorising loans at par.] Sir, the reasoning im- 
mediately follows the statement of the resolution 
of the 26h of August, and seems to be most 


especially, if not exclusively, applied to that re-) 


solution. ButI accept the chairman’s explanation, 
and will the reasoning be any better? Rather 


are all of us fond of power, and sufficien'ly inclined 
toabuse it, What power could be more dangerous, 
what more liable to abuse, what more imevitubly 
tending to generate a tyrannical spirit in the heart 
of man, than such an authority—no matter by whom 
exercised—to become a censor and inquisitor of 
the thoughts and occupations and conduct of his 
fellow creatures; to judge them, not by the laws 
of the land, not by any defined or esiablished rule, 
but by an arbitrary and fanciful theory of his own 
creation? Sir, is it not encugh that these loans 
were not prejudicial to the interests of the institu- 
tion, that the security was unexceptionable, that 





worse, I think. Under the resolution of the 26th 
of August, the purchaser was to furnish 25 dollars 
a share, in money, and an endorser for 25 dollars 
more. Under ihe resolutions for loaning at par, he 
would have to advance 50 dollars a share, which | 
suppose would be at least as difficult for “a bank. 
rupt,” and quite as inconsistent with the idea of 
buying without the advance of a cent, as advancing 
25 dollars, and finding an endorser for 25 more. 

While I am upon this part of the subject, I would 
take the liberty of asking a question of the chair- 
man of the select committee. The report, (page 
11,) says that “a rise in the market would enable 
him (the purchaser) to sell his shares, pocket the 
difference, and commence operations anew.” 1 
should be glad to be informed, how many times a 
man must commence such operations anew, how 
many times he must buy and sell in a market “con- 
Stantly advancing,” before he will make a profit ? 
if the market was “constantly advancing,” as the 
report states it was, it would seem to me very 
difficult to understand how successive operations 
could benefit the speculator. I should suppose, 
from a plain calculation, that the oftener he bought 
and sold, the less stock he would have, and, repeat- 
ing the “operation” a sufficient number of times, 
and a slight depression supervening, he would 
inevitably losé his whole capital. 

The report, sir, goes on to charge that the loans 
were “unreasonable and excessive,” were not made 

to merchants and traders,” but “io a few persons, 
Consisting of directors, brokers, and speculators,” 
and that very little “good business paper was done.” 
(Report 10, 11.) Upon what foundation of fact 
these charges rest, we are not precisely informed. 


they were impartial and general? Is it not enough 


‘that there were at least very plausible reasons, if 
‘not conclusive ones, for making them? Is it not 


enough, that they were prohibited by no law, and 
‘that they were made by the direc'ors under a 
discretion committed to them? ‘That they are 
still safeand good? That they were made to per- 
sons exercising occupations not forbidden by law, 
who were not prohibited from borrowing, and to 
whom it was not unlawful to lend? If they were 
right in themselves, let us not engage in needless 
enquiries, that can do no possible good, and may 
do much mischief. 

But the report expresses surprise “at finding so 
little good business paper done at the bank and its 
offices.” How, in the course of such an examina- 
tio, (completed in three weeks) it was ascertained 
what quantity of “business paper,” usually so 
called, was done at the “bank and its offices,” or 
what “good” business paper was done, or whether 
any was done that was dad, or whether any good 
or bad was refused, and for what reasons, 1 am at 
a loss to understand; especially, as there was no 
opportunity for explanation. I take il for granted, 
from other parts of the report, that this phrase is 
meant to apply, though applied inaccurately, to 
loans on stock, as contradistinguised from loans 
on personal security. In that sense, without ad. 
mitting our right to regulate the business of dis. 
counts; in that sense, the surprise expressed ap- 
pears ‘0 be unwarranted, When the loans on per- 
sonal security were $20,000,000, the loans on stock 
were $5,000,000. When the loans on personal 
security were $30,000,000, the loans on stock 





were $11,000,000; and that proportion never was 
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exceeded. (See documents page 70, and table 43. 
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)jat Charleston there was 25.986 shares subscribed, 


There is still another accusation, which I have|more than either at New York or Boston. At 
heard here and elsewhere, and which, for that rea-| Richmond, 16,987 shares; at Washington 12,708, 


son, [ have been at some pains: to examine. 


The}and at Lexington, Ky. 9,587, nearly half as many 


curtailment” (says the report, page 11) “fell, injas at New-York: I would remark, further, with 


aln-ost all cases, upon the business paper;” by|regard to the leans on stock at Philadelphia, that - 


which is here meant the paper for loans on personal| they were not confined to stockholders in Philadel. 
security. The table 43 furnishes a most conclusive} phia, but a‘considerable part of them was for per. 


answer to this allegation. 


sons residing in different parts of the union, who, 


The greatest amount loaned on stock appears to| from some cause or other, found it most convenient 


have been in January and February, 1818, 


In Nov. 1818, it was reduced to 


to get their loans there. This is a fact wel! known 


11,244,514 19) to all the committee, from whom I have derived it, 
8,934,712 94 


‘But the heaviest charge of ail, in the estimation 





Reduction 


of the report, that which pervades and gives a color 


2,309,801 25; to the whole, at the same time that it is of no man. 


The greatest amount loaned on personal security,| ner of importance in the present enquiry, is the 


was in March and April, 1818, 
In Noy. it was reduced to 


30,318,932 50|/charge of speculation—madeé against individual 
26,989,992 12/ directors and officers of the institution. 


How far 





it may be justifiable or proper thus to scrutinize 


Reduction — 3,328,940 38} the private transactions of men, in order to fasten 
The reduction on stock is beyond all proportion| upon them, by what is termed an exparte enquiry, 


greater than on the personal security paper. 


the imputation of an undefined and undefinable of. 


Take another period—that given by the com-/fence—to hold them up to public odium, under 


mittee. 
In July, 1818, the loans on stock were— 


the authoritative sanction of a committee of this 
house—it would be useless now to enquire. Specu- 


10,657,125 °5| lation and speculators, sir, are terms of very vague 


November, 1818, 


8,934,712 94) import, and of every extensive application. There 





Reduction 
Jn July, 1818, loans on personal security— 


aré speculators of many kinds—there are specula- 


1,722,412 91| tors in lands—thbere sre speculators in merchandise 


—there are speculators in manufactures—there are 


28,836.670 28] speculators in stocks; the variety is infinite, and in 


November, 1818, 


26,989,992 12|no country upon earth greater than in this. 


Every 
Such are 





Reduction 


There is another period stated, (June and July,) 


thing about us invites to speculation. 


1,846,678 16} the resources, such the youthful energy of our 


happy country, that a man can scarcely apply his 


which gives a result somewhat different, but still|/ labor or his money amiss; wherever le’ employs 


shows thestock loans to have been more than pro- 
portionably reduced. The first, however, is most 
fair, as it gives a reasonable range. 
I have gone into these details, sir, not for the 
mere purpose of differing from the committee, or 
pointing out inaccuracies in the report, but to avoid 
hasty results, from a superficial examination. The 
conclusion, s% far as we have gone, is that the 
inferences are not warranted. Every measure is 
fairly accounted for, provided you examine it upon 
its own merits, free from the prejudice of extrinsic 
considerations. I shall trouble you no more with 
particulars that must, necessarily, be tedious and 
uninteresting. There is one allegation of the re- 
port, however, which the chairman has voluntarily 
corrected, almitting that the language is broader 
than he meaniit tobe. it is the assertion, in page 
10, that “the principal business of the bank cer- 
tainly has been to discount on notes secured by a 
pledge of stock;” an assertion which, as it stands in 
the report, did certainly occasion soine astonish- 
ment. It is now explained to be meant only of the 
operations at Philadelphia. We have no table that 
shows how much of each kind of paper was done 
at Philadelphia, and, therefore, cannot fix with any 
precision what is to be understood by this vague 
expression, *‘the principal business.” But, is it 
not easy to account, and to account fairly, too, for 
the fact, supposing it to beas stated ? The largest 
loans on stock would naturally be where the largest 
quantity of stock was beld, and where there was 
most of that kind of security to offer. ‘The largest 
Joans were accordingly at Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. The list of subscriptions to the bank (No. 
47} gives us the following: At Philadelphia 88,529 
shares; at Baliimore 40,141; at New-York 20,012; 


them he is cure of a liberal and rapid increase. 
Not an axe sounds in the forest, without addi:g to 
the sum of national wealth. I should like, then, 
to know, in what the discrimination consists, which 
makes one kind of speculation offensive, and ano- 
ther innocent, if both are permitted by law, and 
neither unfairly or fraudulently conducted. What 
is the difference between speculating in land, and 
speculating in merchandise, or the stocks? Sir, 
the charter does not prohibit dealing in the stocks, 
either to directors, or to the officers of the insti‘u- 
tion; it is, therefore, not unlawful or criminal. 
The omission, with respect to the officers, cannot 
have been casual, or accidental. If my récollection 
be accurate—I do not speak positively—it was 
prohibited, as well as every other kind of trading, 
to the officers of thelate bank of the United States. 
I know it is prohibited by law in most of the state 
institutions. It is impossible that it should have 
escaped the attention of congress. But let us 
examine this matter, and not be carried away by 
general denunciation. That a man might subscribe, 
and yet be a director, is not to be questioned; none 
but a subscriber could be a director. Every sub- 
scription had a view to profit or advantage, and was 
so faraspeculation. Every large subscription had 
a view to profit by selling, and the larger the sub- 
scription, the greater speculator was thesubscriber, 

and the more was he interested in advancing the 

value and price of the stock. Was he, on that ac- 

count, incapacitated to be a director? On the 

contrary, was it not thought, and with some ap- 

pearance, at least, of reason, that the greater his 

stake in the institution, the more he would feel 

interested in its prosperity? Again—the com- 

mittee, adopting a distinction I do not very well 








at Boston 24,023. 


It is worth remarking, though | understand, find no fault with a director for buy- 


not directly applicable to the present purpose, that/ing, or for selling. And yet, is it not most obvious, 
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that the on 


e operation would make it his interest 
and the other to raise the price; that in 
the one case he might buy as cheap, and in the 
other sell as dear as possible ? The whole —— 
of the report is directed against those who boug 

and sold—who dealt in the stock. It would be 
very difficult to make out that one who thus _— 
in buying and selling was more likely to be affecte 

by it in his conduct as a director, than one who 
only sold. On the contrary, as his interest would 
be sometimes on one side, and sometimes on the 
other, he would be less likely to he permanently 
influenced, or influenced.at all. But this is, itself, 
more matter of speculation, and speculation of the 
most dangerous sort; because it subjects the con- 
duct of men to speculative €xamination, and to 
speculative conviction. It is a speculation upon 
character, where there ought tobe, and where there 
is, a plain practical rule that will be sure to guide 
us to a safe result. Upon this part of the subject 
i wish to be clearly understood. The rule a man 
may think proper to lay down for the government 
of his own conduct, is one thing; the rule he wiil 
adopt in judging the conduct of others, 1s anot!er. 
If he choose to fix a standard for his own govern- 
ment, no matter how high he may raise it—if he 
aim at all the perfections contained in the table of 
the illustrious Franklin, so much the better. If he 
should fail, as he assuredly will, of reaching the 
highest point, he will nevertheless be rewarded for 
his pains. He will promote his own happiness, ana, 
from the difficulties he has to struggle with, he 
will learn a lesson of charity towards others; whic'. 
increased contentment with himself, at every step 
of his progress, will every day more and more 
qualify him to practice. But when a man comes 
to judge the conduct of others, let him beware how 
he applies to it a severer rule than the law of the 
Jand and the law of their peculiar conditon has laid 
down. Sir, I know nothing, by experience, of spe- 
culation. I have never dealt in the stock of this 
bank. I have never bought a share, nor sold a 
share, nor been interested in the purchase or sale 
of ashare. I have never borrowed a dollar from 
the bank. But I claim no credit for forbearance. 
When I am not here, endeavoring to serve my con- 
stituents according to the humble measure of my 
abilities, I am engaged in the labors of a profession 
which do not consist with engagements in trade, or 
dealing, or speculating, or borrowing. These are 
No par: of my business, and whether I abstain from 
them because I think it prudent, or because I think 
it right—from motives of policy, or from motives 
of a higher nature—is altogether indifferent. 1 
choose to abstain from them, and no one has any 
right to enquire why I do so. I acknowledge that 
1 should be wanting in consistency of character, 
and might be justly exposed to suspicion, if, upon 
becoming a bank director, I were to abandon my 
former habits and occupations, and become a dealer 
i Money and in stock. But, if you make directors 
of men whose daily business and occupation it is 
‘0 trade, to buy and to sell, to deal in stocks and 
iN Money—and such men are not proscribed; they 
are indeed the very men who are deemed best 
qualified to be directors—do you expect them 
tuenceforth to give up their occupations, to purify 
themselves from the love and desire of gain in order 
that they may be qualified for the due performance 
of the trust, or escape the charge of being specula. 
tors and stockjobbers? It is idle to talk of it.— 


Nobody expects it, nor do I knew that it is to be! 


Wished. If there is any evil experienced, the stock. 


holders have power to correct it by election or by 











law. But, there is a plein practical rule upon this 
subject, safe and sure in its application. 
this imputed speculation affected prejudicially the 


interests and management of the bank? If the. 


trust has been betrayed, if the bank has been mis- 
managed towards the public, and the property of 
the stockholders. sacrificed to subserve the pur- 
poses of speculation, let condemnation fall with its 
heaviest weight upon those who have abused the 
confidence reposed inthem. This is the question, 
if we are to discuss any question respecting the 
management of the bank. To this question Lhave 
endeavored to draw the attention of the house; and 


if the views I have presented be at all correct) I. 


think it has been fully and satisfactorily answered. 

Justice to'those who have had the direction of 
the bank requires a few words more. You have, 
it seems to ine, the strongest positive evidence of 
the sincerity of the <irectors, and of their con- 
fidence in the administration of the bank. Did 
they sell out before the fall of price took place? 
With one only exception, I believe—any member 
of the committee can correct me, if I am in error— 
with one single exception, the directors, who are 
charged with speculation, held and continued to 
hold at that very time quite as large if not a 


{larger quantity of stock then they had held at any 


antecedent period; thus, resting their own hopes 
and fortunes upon the stability of their measures. 
Again: the fall of price itself was owing to their 
own acts of management—acts that were necessary 
anc proper, but which they must have foreseen 
would unavoidably depress the market. We know 
full well that it is the rate of dividend that chiefly 
regulates the permanent price of every stock. Did 
they ever make an unjustifiable dividend? It is 
not pretended. The first serious impression made 
upon the market, was by the reduced dividend of 
three and a half per cent. in July last. I say reduced, 
in comparison with the former dividends, which 
had been four per cent. That affected the stock. 
Then came the change in the charter of the branch 
notes, which occasioned some uneasiness, and much 
unfounded clamor. At the same time there was 
a rapid reduction of discounts, which had the 
doubieeffect of lessening the prospect of dividends, 
and of diminishing the quantity of money in cir- 
eulation: both calculated to lower the price of 
stock. These were measures necessary and pro- 
per for the security and safety of the institution, 
now approved by every one: but they were all 
measures most obviousiy unfavorable to the mar- 
ket. They were adopted, and persevered in by 
the directors, because they were necessary and 
proper, who thus gave to the public and the stock- 


|holders the surest pledge of their fidelity to the 


trust, and of their determination to give it a pre- 
ference to any interest of their own. 

Of the officers of the institution, it would be 
sufficient to say, that ncither the law nor the stock. 
holders restrained them from trading, and there is 
no reason to believe that they have in any instance 
neglected or betrayed their duty. In what [ have 
heretofore submitted tothe house, L have founded 
myself almost exclusively upon the documents 
furnished by the commiitee. Will the house per- 
mit me to say one word from my own personal 
knowledge? -Sir, I have had full! opportunity. to 
observe the conduct of the late president, (Mr. 
Jones,) and I can assure the house that I believe 
no institution ever had a more bonest, zealous, and 
devoted officer. He has sacrificed his health in its 
service, by incessant and laborious exertions io 
promote its prosperi:y, which seemed, indecd, to 


Has all. 
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be the only o>ject of his thoughts and cares.—I 
know not who may be hereafter placed at the head 
of the bank, nor will I pretend to enter into any 
comparison of other qualifications; bu: I am sure 
that I wish ne bad wisi for the institution, when I 
express a hope that all its future presidents may be 

as faithful, as honest, as industrious, and devoted, 
as Mr. Jones. 





It is time to come to a conclusion of what relates 
to the mansgement of the bank. Can I usk more 
to sum up the evidence of its fidelity, than the 
statement of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr., 
Lyler,) that if dissolved it is now able to pay dol- 


bank received all the constitutional sanctions, was 
promu!gated to the country and to foreigners as g 
constitutional law, and has now been two years jn 
force. Great interests are connected with its 
existence, incalculable mischiefs, public and pri. 
vate, will follow ‘its repeal, and among them not 
the least considerable will be the wound inflicted 
upon the character and credit of the nation. How 
shall we stand in the estimation of foreigners? | 
am afraid tofollow out the enquiry. Let every one 
reflect for himself, and, as he values the national 
reputation, so let him decide. I cannot, however, 
at all understand the grounds upon which gentle. 


































lar for dollar ? 

That there have been some errors cannot be 
doubted, but they have been mere errors, such as 
will happen, and they have always been on the right 
side. Among them, Lowever, I do not consider 
the practice of selling drofts to be one. It is the 
right of the bank, admitted to be so in the report, 
(page 5.) Itis perfectly fair, and one of the most 
legitimate sources of profit, inasmuch as it is ex- 
pressly indicated in the charter. Upon what prin- 
ciple, then, is it, that what an individual may do 
without reproach, is not to be done by the bank ? 
Why, having a fair marketable commodity to dis- 
pose of, shall it not sell at the fair market price ? 
Why should it not in this respect be put upon an 
equal footing with individuals? Until these ques- 
tions are answered, it is unnecessary to say any 
thing further. A premium or advanee is an m- 
demnity for the remittance of funds, varying a little, 
according to circumsiances. 
remit the funds of individuals at its own expense? 
tt would be unjust as respects the bank; it would 
be objectionable as regards the community; for it 
would open the door for f:voritism and partiality. 
A fixed rate (which the report, page 5, thinks ought 
always to be observed,) is plainly impracticable. 
But of this I need say no more. It is now settled 
upon its just foundation; it is the right of the bank, 
and does no wrong to any one, as no man is obliged 
to buy from the bank, or sel! to the bank, but makes 
the bargain voluntarily and for his own convenience. 
I am confident, however, that what the report says 
in page 5, of the fluctuation from 1 to 5 per cent. is 
incorrect. It must be a mistake. 


Ought the bank to' 


men who have constitutional objections can vote 
fora scire facias, That proceeding distinctly admits 
the legal existence of the bank, and sends it to the 
judiciary to be tried for its life, te determine whe. 
ther it has not forfeited its right to continue longer 
to exist; an admission wholly inconsistent with the 
opinion alluded to. But, of this, every member 
must ju’ ge for himself. 

If congress had a power to incorporate a bank, | 
and have exercised that power according to the 
constitution, no argument can be necessary to prove 
that we have noright to repeal the charter. This 
is a settled, established principle, founded in the 
nature of the power, and almust universally conced- 
ed. Chartered rights are sacred things; they are 
the rights of individuals, guaranteed to them by 
the public authority, and of which no lawful au- 
thority can deprive them but that which the char- 
ter itself prescribes, or which is implied from its 
nature to be exercised in the manner pointed out 
by the charter, and according to the law of the 
land. Any other mode of proceeding to deprive 
this legal being of existence, would be an act of 
lawless, unjust violence, as much forbidden as to 
legislate away the life of a natural being. That 
we have a right to send this corporation to the 
judiciary, there to undergo its trial and receive its 
judgment, no one can deny, for so the charter has 
expressly provided. It is equally clear, I think, 
that we are to exercise a sound discretion. If we 
are Satisfied that the charter has been so violated 
as to work a forfeiture, still the question of ex- 
pediency is open. We may deem it for the pub- 








lic interest to continue its existence, without altera- 


I forbear to trespass further on the patience of; tion, toreorganize if its organization has been im- 
the committee upon this part of the subject, and} paired, to propose changes in its structure, or to 





proceed at once to the second general ground of! let it go down, and, if needful, raise up a new in- 


e-quiry. | stitution. 
the case of a clear and unequivocal forfeiture, to 


lias the charter been violated so as to work a/ 


We are not bound, even in that case, in 
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forfeiture ? 


materials for a very copious discussion, much more | 


This single question would afford | send it to trial and condemnation. Is it not equally 


plain, that we ought not to send it to trial, if we 


copious than I am Cisposed to undertake, after|are satisfied that there has been no forfeiture? 


having already taken up so much of your time. 
would address myself first to those gentlemen who 
hold the opinion that congress have no constitu- 


I) 


Why expose ourselves to the certain consequence 
of a failure? I{t will assuredly not increase the 
public respect for our conduct, We may lose somé 


tional power to charter a bank. Such an opinion,| what in the public estimation. Why subject the 
I know, admits of no compromise, but certainly! bank to the destructive effect of a protracted 


there is a great difference between the question 


| criminal proceeding, when no offence known to the 


that arises when it is proposed to establish a bank,| law has been committed? A gentleman from Vir- 


and that which presents itself when it is proposed | 


to pull down and destroy an established institu- 
tion. The very repeal of a law admits its constitu- 
tional validity, for, if it is unconstitutional it is 
void of itself; and therefore a vote for a repeal can 
scarcely be regarded as the expression of an opinion 
that the law is unconstitutional. I lay no stress 
at this time upon the repeated recognitions, which 
must now be considered as having definitively 
settled the construction of the constitution. Every 
one can give it its due weight. But, I would ask 


gentlemen to remember tliat the charter of this /ordinary way, until its doom shall be finally pro 





ginia (Mr. Tyler) calculating that such a proceed- 
ing wouid not be terminated in less than eighteen 
months, says, it would give time to wind up the 
concerns of the corporation, which, he thinks, 
might be done most advantageously for the stock- 
holders. He takes it for granted, then that the 
corporation would be condemned: thai a scire facias 
and conviction are the same thing. But, the officers 
of the corporation will not so consider it; they are 
not at liberty so to consider it, they must go on 
and discharge their ordinary functions in the 
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nounced; and then, and only then, would they be 
justified in Commencing the arrangements that are 
to follow its dissolution. Till then, it is tsk gate, 
corporation, entitled to enjoy all its rights, an 
bound to perform allits duties. But, let us sup- 
ose a more favorable issue. Let us suppose it to 
beacquitted. Will it pass through the trial unburt? 
This artificial being, though it has not precisely 
the same sort cf susceptibility as the natural being, 
js nevertheless exquisitely susceptible; it may be 
wounded, dangerously wounded, it its credit. ‘Fhis 
js its living principle, the source of all its healthy 
action, upon the preservation of which the capacity | 
to perform its functions mainly depends. There 
it will be wounded by the mere institution of a 
criminal proceeding. It behoves us then carefully 
to examine the ground before we determine to 
roceed. What, I ask, then, is such violation of 
the charter as will work a forfeiture? The report 
admits that there is a distinction, in this respect, 
and that there may beviolations or non-compliances 
which do not forfeit. It must be so. Every act 
that is forbidden by any law which it is bound to 
obey, every failure to do what any such law re- 
quires, no matter how minute, or to what cause 
owing, is a violation or non-compliance with the 
charter. It surely will not be pretended, that every 
such violation or non-compliance amounts to a 
forfeiture, no more than that every such act or 


is abad precedent from bad times. Sir, the admi- 
nistration of private justice, in England, between 
man and man, has for a long time flowed ina clear 
and steady current. You may generally appeal 
with safety to the precedents it affords. But, when 
you come to examine the proceedings in crown 
causes, you will err most lamentably, unless you 
are aided by the light of cotemporaneous history. 
Is the gentleman from Virginia acquainted with 
the character of the precedent he has quoted for 
our imitation and adoption? I will take the liberty 
to refer him to the historian for an account of it. 
It occurred in the year 1683, at a time when the 
royal prerogative, already most alarmingly extend- 
ed, was abusing the power it had derived from 
the circumstances that attended and followed the 
restoration, to obtain an unlimited ascendancy. 
To break down and crush the spirit of the city of 
Londor was a favorite and important part of this 
cystem. The charges against the city were two. 
The markets had been destroyed by the fire of 
1666, and new ones rebuilt, with many conveniences. 
To defray the expense, a small tax had beenassessed 
upon goods brought to market. This was the 
foundation of the first charge. The second and 
real ground was, that the city of London, always 
on the side of the liberties of the people, and op- 
posed to the arbitrary extension of the prerogative 
of. the crown, had addressed the king against the 





omission by an individual would merit the punisb- | 
ment of death _ The act done may be void, be. | 
cause it is illegal; it may incur a particular penalty, | 
because it is to a certain extent criminal, but it/| 
wil not therefore amount to a forfeiture—the | 
extreme punishment for extreme offence. What, 
then, I repeat, is such a violation? In the first: 
place, it is obvious, from the charter itself, (Sec. 
7,23.) that it must be an offence of the corporation. 
The acts or defaults of officers, servants, or agents, 
do not necessarily work «a forfeiture. Neither is 
it to be supposed that error, mistake, or even every 
species of misconduct will cause a forfeiture. It 
can only be by such departure from, or neglect, 
or, if you please, violation of, the fundamental and | 
vital laws of .ts organization, as incapaciiates the | 


corporation to perform its duty, or does of -itself, 


determine its existence. These offences, if they | 
are so to be termed, can be reached or redressed | 
by no other means. If, for instance, an election | 
had not been held at the time appointed by the| 
8th section, without the saving provision of that | 
section, there could have been no election at all, 
and, for want of an integral and vital part of its 
organization, the corporation would have ceased 
to exist. The charter itself has made the distinc. 
tion, In the ninth article of the eleventh section 
the corporation is expressly prolibited from deal- 
ing, except in certain enumerated articles, and 
among them is public debt. In the tenth article, 





prorogation of parliament. “The office of judge 
was at that time held during pleasure, and it was 
impossible that any cause, where the court bent its 
force, could ever be carried against it.” If the 
gentleman wishes to know how the pleasure of the 
crown was signified in the instance referred to, he 
may find it in the book he has used, at page——, 
to the following effect: “Memorandum. That 
when the demurrer in this case was joined, viz. 


Mich. Term, 34 Car. 2. Mr Serjeant Pemberton was 


chief justice of the king’s bench. But, before 


Hilary Term, that it came to be argued, he was 
removed, and made chief justice of the common 
bench, and sir Edward Saunders, who had been 


counsel for the king in drawing and advising the 
pleadings, was made chief justice of the king’s 
bench.” The bloody Jefferies was the next chief 
justice. Does any gentleman still think this a 
precedent to be offered to our imitation? I will 
then beg leave to tell him further, that this decision 
took place in the very year whose annals are stained 
with the blood of Russell and of Sidney. It is one 
of the dark and atrocious offences committed by 
a dependent and corrupted judiciary, under the 
forms of justice, at the instigation of the crown, 
which history has long since consigned to distin- 
guished infamy. It is one of a scries of arbitrary 
and oppressive acts that, rousing the spir-t of a 
brave and injured people, finalty expelled the 
Stuarts from the throne of England, and caused 
The corporation of Lon- 


it is prohibited from making loans to the Uni.ed |the revolution of 1688 
States, or to particular states, beyond a limited 'don was of course condemned, and the king availed 
amount. It would violate the charter if it were to | himself of the decision to grant a new charter, 
offend against either of these articles. What then ?|which he took care to adopt to his own views, of 
Is the charter forfeited? No: The twelfth and |repressing the spirit of London, and curtailing its 
thirteenth sections establish the sanction for these | liberties. All the corporations of England—all, 
Prohibitions, by providing specific penalties to be /gilly or innocent, convinced that if t e most power- 
inflicted, not upon the corporation, but upon the iful body of the kingdom had sunk under a contest 
individual transgressors. In the seventeenth sec-| with a corrupted judiciary, executing the arbitrary 
Uon, also, the penalties are denounced for refusing | wishes of the crown, resistance on their part would 
to pay specie. jbe vain, came in, surrendered their chariers, the 

To sustain the contrary doctrine, the gentleman |security of their rights and liberties, and accepted 
from Virginia has quoted and relied upon the/such new charters as the crown would condescend 
fimous proceeding, by quo warranto, against the|!o give, paying for the privilege of being robbed 
city of London, in the time of Charles the 2:1. It\of their righis, such sums of money aa the crown 
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against England, and thowght worthy to -be in-) Beston, New-York, and Baltimore, in specie, exactly 
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thought proper to exact. The revolution gave,in coin had been received for the second instalmen, 
independence to the judges. One of the first acts} This seems to be contradicted by the statemen 
“of the government that succeeded, was to declare} in page 6. The committee there say, “the loan; 
this decision illegal and void, (2 W. & M.'s. 1,|‘ were to be confined to aid the payment of th, 
c.8.) By the judiciary it was never respected—/‘ coin part of the-second instalment, on the share, 
but, in all questions afterwards arising, the old/‘ which had been subscribed at the places whe, 
charter was considered as having always continued |‘ offices were then in operation—New-York, Bos. 
in force. What is the language of modern and/‘ton, and Baltimore.” They then add, that th, 
sound authority in England? ‘A judgment of/total amount of these loans, at Philadelphia ang 
ouster against mayor and aldermep, does not/ Baltimore, was $338,250; that at New-York anq 
‘dissolve a corporation. God forbid, says an Eng- | Boston they were “to a very trifling amount #f any.» 
lish judge, that the rights of the mnocent should | and that, in other parts of the union, the coin part 
be lost and desiroyed by the offence of individuals. | of the instalment was paid in coin. This view of 
When a corporation exists, capable of discharging the committee would prove, that all the coin part 
its functions, the crown cannot obtrude a new char-|of the second instalment had been paid in coin, 
ter uponthem.” Thus repudiated and reprobated | excepting about $338,250. We have, however, the 
in England—thus condemned by its history, as well| clearest proof of the real state of the fact in table 
as by its association, are we to adopt this precedent?| V, among the documents. 

‘The violation of charters has ever been deemed an| I< appearsfrom that table, that, in February, 1817, 
enormous grievance. It was one of our complaints | there were in the vaults of the bank in Philadelphia, 









































troduced into the declaration of independence,! what the committee state— $1,724,109 06 
where it stands enumerated among the solemn} But, there were at the same time 
causes that led to the separation. due from the commissioners for re- 
I would beg leave to add further, before I) ceiving subscriptions, 8,559,764 95, 
examine the particular offences imputed, that,;the coin part of which must have 
where a violation has taken place, I cannot con-|been received in coin, and would be 
ceive that it will work a forfeiture, if there be ajrather more than 2,000,000 
specific remecy, redress, or penalty. A forfeiture in an 
that case is unnecessary. Making together, 3,724,109 
I shall touch very briefly upon the several im-| The total amount in coin, required 
puted offences contained in the report, not only! for the second and third instalment, 
because I have already trespassed too long, but} was 4,200,000 
because the principles I have submitted go far to 
settlé them, and also because they have already} So that the total deficiency arising 
been fully and satisfactorily answered by amember) from discounts at Philadelphia, Bos- 
of the committee, (Mr. Lowndes.) ton, New-York and Baltimore, did 
The first of these charges relates to the two mil-| not exceed 475,991 
lions of public debt. purchased by the bank forthe} Of which there were in Philadel- 
commissioners of the sinking fund. I think it clear) phia and Baltimore 338,250, 
that, in the question with the treasury, the bank} It thus appears that the amount is much less 
was in the right, and the obvious mode of. correct-| than seems to have been supposed; that it could 
ing’ the error that has occurred, would be to pay; not have occasioned the necessity of importation 
to the bank the $54,000 lost by passing the stock) ‘to supply the deficiency the evasion had occasion- 
to the commissioners at par. But no one, I think,| ed;” that it could not have injured the punctual 
after a moment’s reflection, can hesitate to say that| stockholders, nor materially affected the opera- 
there has been no violation of the charter, and| tions of the bank. On the contrary, it may, I think, 
every one will admit that, if there had been, the) be assumed as probable, that the mere knowledge 
government could not complain, having been a/of the fact that this accommodation might be 
party, with full knowledge, to the transaction, and{ obtained kept down the ppice of specie, and really 
enjoyed all the benefit of it. The object of the} benefitted the stockholders, as well as contributed 
charter was to prevent the bank from purchasing |to bring-about the resumption of specie payments. 
to keep, or to sell, that is to say, purchasing for; But, smail as it is, there is a much stronger 
its own use. It purchased, in this instance, for| ground of justification. I-allude not now to the 
the treasury; it passed the stock immediately to, circumstance that an enquiry was instituted by 
the commissioners, and all the peculiarity of the| congress at the time of these transactions, and they 
case consists in the single circumatance, that it|/not only escaped censure, but appeared to be ap- 
received from the go:ernment 54,000 less than it; proved. That would, and ought to be, an answer 
paid. It is needless to spend time on this item,!here—for congress might then, by interposing, 
for if there had been a violation, there is a remedy | have arrested the proceeding. But the necessity 
for it by the charter, to be enforced under the char-| which then jastified it in the sight of congress still 
ter, and not by destroying the charter. |affords it a justification. The bank was bound to 
The second imputed violation is what relates to| go into operation on or before the first Monday im 
the non-payment of the coin part of the second) April, 1817. It was the wish of the government, 
instalment. There is some apparent confusion up-| founded upon the exigencies of the public, that it 
on this subject in the report; and there is one plain} should commence much sooner, and, yielding to 
mistake It will be necessary to ascertain the facts; that wish, it did commence, before the secon 
accurately, before we attempt to reason upon them.| instalment was payable. What were its opera 
In page 7 of the report, it is stated, “that the/tions? Receiving deposites, discounting, Issuing 
‘amount of specie in the bank in February, 1817, | paper—each of which, toa certain extent, disabled 
‘was $1,724,109; 324,000 more than the coin part] it to enforce the precise literal terms of subscription. 
‘of the first instalment, and which may fairly be| They could not refuse to discount for a stockholder, 
‘presumed to have been received for the second ; merely because he was a stockholder; they coul 
‘instaiment.” The inference is, that only $324,000' not refuse to receive their own notes, or checks up: 
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on the bank, as equivalent to coin. That would 
have been absurd—as they were bound to pay coin 
for them; and would, besides, have been a substan. 
tive violation of charter. They might have refused 
the notes of state banks; yes, they might, but what 
would have been the consequence ? They must 
jave violated the compact that had been entered 
;ato, and thrown every thing into confusion. f am 
discussing the matter as if it were established that 
they did receive the notes of state banks: It does 
not appear whether they did or not. And, after 
all, what harm has been done? Is the bank in a 
worse condition, or the public injured? It cannot 
be pretended. ae aie 

‘ne third item of complaint is too small, in itself, 
to merit much attention. It appears, (documents, 
page 114) that dividends to the amount of 1460 
dotiars were paid to four stockholders, who had 
been in default when the dividends were declared. 
There is an unintentional ambiguity in the mode 
of stating the charge, in the report, which might 
induce a belief that the instalment had not been 


4 


paid at the time of paying the dividend. From 
the documents it will be seen that the instalment 
seas paid, and that interest was charged upon it 
from ihe time when it became payable. The utmost 
loss that could have been incurred, would have 
been the difference between 4 per cent. and 3 per 
cent. for six months; equal to three hundred and 
sixty-five dollars. It was not, perhaps, so much; 
for the interest was probably charged up to the 
time of paying the dividend, which was more than 
six months. Whether these payments were made 
by n.isteke, or whether there were any peculiar 
civcumstances to justify them, does not seem to 
have been enquired into, and cannot be ascertained. 


Hut every one must be satisfied, that, whether the |introduce those who have been by illegal seus 
payment was intentional, or whether it was by mis-!/kept out. 


take—whether it wasright, or whether i was wrong 


—the consequences cannot extend beyond those|«mployed, and employed with effect. 
The money might, per-| directly to the evil where it is f.und—correct that 


who were concerned in it. 


haps, be recovered back, or the officer be charged | 
lt can never forfeit 


jrights, which these r¢émedies are intenced to pre- 


| 


with it as a wrongful payment. 
the charter, 

The only remaining article is that which regards 
the elections-—particularly the first. This charge 


illegal votes are all deducted from the majori'y. 
Suppose there is still a majority, is the eiection 
void? No: The highest on the return is the per- 
son elecied. Suppose there was no opposbg 
candidate, is the cleciion questionable? | belicve 
we have never heard of such a thing. Again, sir: 
Suppose thie election not to be contested—the re- 
turned member takes his seat, and holds it till his 
term of service has expired. Is his right af.er- 
wards questionable, or the validity of the acts he 
[has done? I lave never so understood it. These 
lure the ordinary rules applicable to such cases. 
How do they apply here? Illegal votes, it is said, 
were received. Was there any opposition, or were 
all the votes, legal and illegal, given for the same 
ticket? Was the eleetion contested? Has not 
the time for contesting it gene by? Supposing it 
still open to contest—can any one inform us bow 
many legal and how many illegal votes were given, 
or what would be the state of the poli if the illegal 
votes were deducted from the majority? These 
are matters necessary to be ascertained in the first 
instance; and until they are ascertained, at ail 
events, the election is good, and the acts done un- 
der it valid. Even where an elec’ivn is contested, 
the returned candidate tukes his seat, and holds 
it, with all its rights, voting and «cting with others, 
until the contest is decided. Put again: Was it 
ever heard that the mere fact of receiving illegal 
votes at the eiection of corporaiion officers, was a 
forfeiture of the charter? Every corporation in 
the United States might tremble if that were the 
law. No: You may invalidate the election before 
ithe proper tribusal—you may set it aside. ‘The 
judiciary may enquire into i.—may expel tnose 
who have been introduced by illegal means—muy 


” 











These are the appropriate and cli sufh- 
cient remedies, which we lave frequenidy seen 
They apgly 


evii—but leave the innocent corporaiicn, and the 


innocent corporators, in the enjoynent of their 


serve, and not to destroy. 
I had intended to have noticed the propositions 


. . s } ' * . 
1s, In substance, neither more nor less than that | brought forward by the chairman of the committee. 
voles were received which the committee believe |[t would be unpardonable to consume more of tlie 


to have been illegal, and that the judges of the |time of the house. 
election, the directors and oflicers of the bark,/and I have done, 


“‘nerfectly well knew the facts,’? which, in the} 
opinion of the committee, made them legal. As} 
there were no directors till after the first election, | 
J do not see how they can be implicated in the} 
charge, so far at least as relates to that election 

But, waiving that, and waiving too the enquiry 
whether the judges had any right to refuse the | 


votes, (a very doubtful matter, to say the least of/ready indulged him in this debsate. 


it,) let us examine ihe matter a little more closely, 
With a view, not to its foundation in fact, but to| 
its leral results. I have never undersiood, nor do | 
I believe, that any number of illegal votes will | 
make an election void. There are circurmstarces 
that will undoubtedly avoid an election. If an) 
armed force, of soldiers or others, were to surround | 
the polls, and by violence, or the menace of vio | 
ence, prevent the electors from voting, or o-her- | 
Wise interfere with the free exercise of their 
tranchise, the election ought to beheld void. But 
the mere circumstance of illegal votes being re- 
Ceived, is of no importance, unless the election is 
Contested. And whatis then the rule? The chair: 
Man of the committee of elections will answer that 
qvestion. Where the election is by ballot, the 
Scr. ro Vor. XVI | 





A single remark upoa them 
Among those propositions there 
are several that would be highly advantagzecus to 
the bank. If they were offered to its free sc- 
ceptance, perhaps they would be accepted. Br, 
under the threat of a scire facias, they ovght not 
to receive a moment’s consideraiion. 

Mr. Pinpact again rose. He was (he said) sensi- 
ble of the altention with which the house had al- 
He would 
therefore consume but a little more of its time, in 
replying to some of the grounds which had been 
occupied with so much skill and address by gentle- 
men who opposed the resolution for the repeal of 
the bank charter. The gentlemen from South 
Carolina and Pennsylvania, (Mr. Lowndes and Mr. 
Sergeant,) who had displeyed so much ability on 


, this occasion, had been unable to discover any faulr, 


not even the most venial sin, in the bank; on the 
contrary, they find it covered with virtues and per- 


fection, and occupying a station almost.super bu 


man. The gentleman from South Carolina had 

vielded his applause to the bank, for its disin- 

terested generosity in aiding the credit of the state 

banks; as an instance of which, the gentleman had 

quoted the agreement of the 3ist January, 1817, 
1 
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with the receiving banks, when he imagines the Carelina, in his interpretation of the bank resoly 


iaterest of the institution would have dictated a} 
refusal of that agreement, whereby the notes of 
the state banks would have been refused at the 
treasury, and discredited by the public: so that 
tie national bank would have succeeded im obtain- 
ingy tse confideycé and business of the country.— 
Nov, said Mr. P. let it not be forgotten, that after 


tue veceipt of the first instalmea , the bunk found 


riseit the owner of only 1,800,000 dollars in spec e, 
wid that asecret understacding subsisted between 
ihe Cirectors and s‘ockholders, whereby the subse- 
queni specie instalments were to be evaded. Whilst 
i ucinii, that, if the credit of the state banks could 
have been totaily destroyed, the country would have 
been foreed to turn its confidence and address its 


business to the national bank, I ivsist that the bank 
Was hot mn a conditien to respond to the confidence 
or business of the country. It would, on the cessa.- 
tion of the currency of state paper, have been in- 
volved in the necessity of emanating its notes to 
supply the vacuum occasioned by the banishment of 
state paper: and to bave ventured on that measure 
as s:ddenly as the crisis would have required, must 
have insured cer‘ain ruin, as it could not hsve com. 
manded the specie to redeem such abundant issues, 
which would, however, have been speedily returned 
to 1 for specie, by the numerous State banks, that 
must and would have combined against their com. 
mon enemy. 
iiad the bank divided and distributed all the 
specie it possessed, at an early period after its com- 
iencement, among its fifteen branches, and issued 
iis paper in the quantities requisite to supply a 
currency, a few weeks, or indeed days, would have 
euw.otied the vault of its last dollar, or obliged it 
t» withhold the payment of specie, and thereby 
reduced its credit to the level of the state banks. 
Why, then, is the bank applauded for its forbear- 
euce ef a rigor to which it never dared to resort, 
ov praised for a moderation to which it was confined 
by its own delinquency and weakness? To the 
charge that the bank had resorted to usurious prac- 
i:ces, in loaning post notes payable at 60 cys, at 
«nm interest, as although the money had been im- 
mediately advanced, when in fact it would never 
be advanced by the bank, as the borrower’s notes 
would be payable as soon as the post notes, and 
that there was no authori:y to suppress such extor- 
tions, the gentleman from South Carolina replies, 
showing the great conventence of post notes for 
transmission by mail, in licu of specie, and the se- 
culily they afforded agaist losses, as they were 
not psyabie to bearer. But I ask, whether this 
answer should be urged? The bank, on the loan 
of siiver dollars, should only be entitled to the 
same interest to which others are entitled. Post 
Hotes are more convenient than dollars; and if, on 
account of that convenience, the baxk may receive 
more than legal interest, it may also receive more 
than legal interest on loans of its own ordinary 


there was not. 


i . ‘ 
no other circumstances repeal the law. 


tion of the 30th January, 1817, nor will I criticise 
that resolution to find its literal import, for the 
same bank that.made the resolution had, or at least 
assumed, the right to interpret its own resolution, 
and, as appears by the report, did issue post notes 
payable at the place where issued, and on these 
post notes did receive an unjust and unlawful gain, 
The gentleman has not denied, that the post note 
of 20,000 dollars, at 60 days, the loan of which igs 
mentioned in the report, was payable at the place 
where issued. But, suffer me to yield to the gen- 
tleman,s construction of the bank resolution of 30ih 
January, 1817, that is to say, that it only warranted 
the issuing of post notes payable at different places 
than where issued, and mark the consequences, 
Then, as we know that such notes, payable at the 
place of issuing, were loaned, there was either 
some other resolution to warrant these loans, or 
If there was another resolution to 
warrant these loans, that other resolution subjects 
the bank to every criminal imputation that it would 
have been subjected to in case the resolution of 
the 30th January, 1817, had authorised the same 
unlawful loans. But if there was no other resolu- 
tion to authorise such loans, yet as we know the 
loans were made, the bank incurred a still greater 
turpitude by resorting to an illicit practice, and 
adroitly omitting to spread any resolution or dis- 
tinct account of it, onthe journal of its proceedings; 
hiding the transactions from the government, which 
had reserved the right of examining all iis transac. 
tions. Itis possible T have not understood the ob. 
ject of the gentleman from South Carolina, when 
on this head he referred to the statement of the 
cashier. That officer deposes, that post notes were 
directed to be issued, on application, at 60 days, to 
be puid for out of the proceeds of discounts, if required. 
This certainly had a reference, or at least was ap- 
plicable, to post notes payable at the same place; 
they were to be paid for out of the proceeds of 
discounts, which ought to have been ready money 
to the borrower, and would of course afford unjust 
gain to the bank, unless it had directed the bor- 
rower’s note to bear date at the end of the 60 days, 
when the post note would be equal to cash, which 
direction the bank never gave. 
The honorable member from South Carvlina has 
shewn us the 22d and 23d sections of the act of 
incorporation. By the 22d section, in case the 
bank did not commence operations by April, 1317, 
congress were authorised, within twelve months, 
to declare the charter void. Jut, this section 
certainly does not prove that congress can under 
It was 
inserted as a restraint on the bank, znd not asa 
limitation of legislative authority. It was a penalty 
denounced in terrorem to hurry the bank to its 
duties. , 
The 22d section designates the event on which 





congress may annul thecharter; and the 23d section, 


bank bills, for they, too, are more convenient fur! the circumstances under which the court may 


u'ansmission than silver.—{Here Mr, Lowndes ex-|aniulit by judgment. 


plained, stating that bis observations had been ap- 
p' cable to the resolution of the directors of the 
ou h January, 1817, which only seemed to authorise 


tne advance of post notes at 60 days, when pay-|section; for if either government or an indiv 


able ata piace other than that at which they were 
issued.] Iam apprised, said Mr, P. of the distine- 
tioh, in this respect, between post notes payable 
where issucd, or at a different place, and that on 
the latter an additional sum may be required by 
the bank, equal to the premium on exchange. But 
I do not concur with the gentleman from South 





| 





But if we have shewn tha’, 
without either of these sections, congress would 
have possessed power to repeal the act of incor- 
poration—that power is not impaired by either 

idual 
having a right, is entitled to a remedy or certain 
mean of jusiice, and t!.ereaf.er a Jaw be made con- 
ferring a new remedy, withon: saying any thing of 
his previous rights, the government or individual 
will have his election to pursue the old or new 
remedy, the latter being considered as cumulative. 
This proposition is sufficiently evident to all pro- 
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ional rentlemen. 
ta eaten to make a law to bind and govern 
the 15:h congress, yet it has not attempted to do 
go by the 22d or 23d sections, which the govern- 
ment may resort to as acumulative remedy against 
abuses of charter, or assert the prior and unimparr- 
ed power of repealing the law. Ask me why the 
92d section was inserted? I answer, to prompt 
the bank to an early operation. Ask me why the 
931 section, of the scire facias, was enacted? I 
answer, to enable the courts to repeal the charter. 
But, do you ask why then a power to repeal was 
not reserved to congress? The answer is plain. 
It was unnecessary to give to congress a power it 
already possessed. If this congress does not 
possess the power under the Constitution, it can- 
not derive it from the gift or grant of the 14th 
congress. The gentleman from Delaware, (Mr. 
M’Lare) Opposes our power to repeal the act of 
incorporation, by deductions from the principles 
of the common law, which he alleges are applicable 
in construing the charter. Having myself embraced 
a view of this question, which places me in opposi- 
tion to that gentleman, it is not my province to 
warn him of the strong force he must contend with 
here, in supporting his negative proposition on 
common law principles only. There are many gen. 
tlemen on the foor who think with my colleague 
(Mr. Johnson) that there is no common law ap- 
pending to the federal government, on the ground 
that the common law being different in different 
states, is not sufficiently -uniform for adoption by 
the general government, which, extending itself 
over all the states, finds no common law com- 
mensurate with its surface. Although I disap 
prove of this doctrine, I shall not discuss it, as it 
is believed that the gentleman from Delaware and 
myself entertain the same opinion of the applica- 
tion of the common law: but F cannot avoid the 
remark of the peculiar applicability of the reasons 
for negativing the common law, to the interpreta- 
tion of this charter; for if the extension of any 
measure of the national government into several 
States annuls the force of the common law as to 
that measure, because the common law, being dif- 
ferent in the respective states, would be productive 
of conflicting constructions of the same public 
measure, how can the comman law have any ap- 
plication to this charter, which is made to exist in 
every state of thetunion? If this be so, the gentle. 
man will find himself opposed by all who deny the 
common law. But the gentleman is incorrect in 
his common law argument, and, therefore, ought 
not to have the support of those who subscribe to 
the force of that law. He admits that every cor- 
poration must be subject to some visitatorial au- 
thority, and that congress jis the visitor of this 
bank, as the king, through the king’s bench, or 
patliament, is of civil corporations in England | 





[Mr. M’Lane explained. He had argued that, if 
congress had the visitatorial power, it would not | 
follow that it could not destroy the corporation, | 
but he had not admitted that congress had the 
Visitatorial power, and he doubted, whether it cou!d 
be said to possess it.] I had mistaken the gentle- | 
man, conunued Mr P. and accepting his meaning | 
a how explained, his error remains: he contended ! 
iat the visitatorial authority could only punish | 
or correct abuses of corporations, and could not | 
hi them, and instanced the king’s pene | 
he sy was the visitor of lay corporations, and vet 
_ u not destroy them. The king’s bench, how- 
‘ver, can and frequently does, for sufficient cause, 


a 3 f ® ? ro 2 j 
Ss'roy as well as correct corporate bodies. It cor-| 





If, then, it were possible for rects by mandamus, ard destroys by quo warranto- 


If, then, congress has the visitatorial power over 
the bank, it may, for sufficient cause, repeal the law 
of incorporation—and that congress is the visitor [ 
am convinced by considerations which I had the 
henor to submit on Thursday. | 

The government of the Unite’ States sustains a 
two-fold capacity in its relations to the bark cor- 
poration:—first, the government is a copartuer in 


trade, with the other subseribers, and the owner 


of 70,000 shares of the capital stock; and if it 
stood only in the relation of partuer, would. be 
legally as well as morally subject to municipal Isw 
equally with the other stockholders. But secondly, 
the government in its sovereign capacity, cannot 
be subjected agsinst its will to municipal law; for 
municipal law i» subject to it, and enacted, repec|- 
ed or modified by it. The frequency of forensic 
debate on the constitutionality of state laws, pre- 
pares the minds of gentlemen for the admission cf 
an erroveocus principle as regards this government 
—for, whilst the constitution expressly prohibits 
any state from the passage of laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts, it imposes no such inhibition 
on congress. Adam Smith, or some other popul:r 
writer, informs us that one of the peitv sovereigns 
of Italy entered a partnership with a Jew to keep 
a wine cellior, and for a division of profits, &c. Had 
the sovereign refused, on closing the concern, to 
account according to municipal law, all would 
excl.im at the injustice, but no one would doudt 
%is power, or give the Jew a rivht to control hra 
by municipal force, which would be in that instance 
Lo convert the Jew into the sovereign. 

Now, ir, there is something oppressive; some- 
thing painful, cruel, and almost horrid, io the very 
idea of a government being a partner in trade, and 
at the same time legally exemp! from the rules of 
municipal justice, which vsnally governs sich cou- 
cerns: nor can you be relieved from this disagrec- 
able idea by seeking to subjcet sovercignty to the 
physical and legal force of municips) law, because 
it would ‘then cease to he sovereign. Even yet 
some oppressive wrong seems to haunt the qres- 
tion, or thesubject ip which the question originates; 
it is the last. It is wrong, radicaJly wrong in the 
nature of things, that government should combine 
in partners ips of trade with its subjects or cili- 
zens, inasmuch as the relations of such concera 
are cod‘rolled hy laws, to which the sovereign is 
not subject. The government isa partrer in trade, 
may look to distant and enormous speculations, and 
in ts sovereign capacity enact laws to secure the 
result of such views, and proving too mighty for 
ali competitors, and having erriched the tradine 
company, finds no power on earth of sufficient 


lability to enforce justice against it on a settlement 


of the partnership. My views on this part of the 
subject must not be misconstrued. I insist tha¢ 
the legislative power may repeal as well as make 
all laws, including laws of incorporation. And the 
objection that such a power is susceptible of abuse 
or perversion is untenable, for that would operats 
to shew that there was no legal, civil or politi- 
cal capacities, whether legislative, executive ov 
judicial, as any of them may be perverted. Bui, 
having acquired or derived a legal and proper 
power or jurisdiction over the subject matter, fi 


‘then will.meet gentlemen in a concurrence, thet 


we are bound by the precepts of justice and 
morality in the exercise of our powers and jurisdic- 
tion. ‘The imprudence of creating or subscribing 
to the corporation bas no weight with me; for in 
the exercise of our legitimate powers, we should 
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not by compulsion, but of choice, be. governed by 
the same rules of justice as individuals. ‘The bank 
charter, if a contract, was entered into freely on 
the part of government; and thereby imposed a 
moral-obligation, to which government will adhere, 
Whilst that obligation remains. But, when the 
conditions of the incorporating law are forfeited, 
and its fundamentals violated, by the party now de- 
manding a performance, as has been done with re- 
spect to this charter, I say the moral obligation has 
ceased to exist, 

Gentlemen speak of our destitution of power to 
repeal the act, alleging that it is a contract; and 
yet they are willing to pass a law So to modify the 
charter as to prevent future abuses: but if we are 
yet hound by it asacontract, it cannot be modified 
by congress. Wow can congress, (if these gentle- 
nen reason correctly,) being but one party, modify 


The gentleman has informed us that king Charles 
the 2d wanted and received money for anew char- 
ter of incorporation of the city. And did the king 
receive money for a charter? And was this an 
evidence of corruption? Let the question be 
answered, The king received money for charter ! 
and his conduct in this, it seems, we abominate, 
Now, sir, you may define, turn, examine, and re- 
examine this money, this price of the charter, as 
you please, and you will find that it was nothing 
more or less than a bonus, the very thing of which 
I had the honor to speak when addressing you on 
Thursday, and only differs from the bonus the 
speculators of the United States’ bank offered ang 
paid to this government in this, that this govern- 
ment agreed to receive a million and an half of 
dollars, as the price of its charter—whereas the 
king’ was more moderate, and received a less sum 


ts contract without the consent of the other party ?; for his charter. Then, the merit or demerit of 

The gentlemen from Delaware and Pennsylvania, | selling chartered privileges, €xists not in the thing 
(Messrs. M’Lane and Sergeant,) who are both itself, but in the personages concerned; thus, it 
opposed to the resolution before us, seem to con-| Was honorable in this government to receive a bonus 
cur, and yet conflict most strangely, with regard to| for acharter, but abominable in the English govern. 
the same source of argument. The gentleman from| ment to do so. 


Pennsylvania, in answee to my colleague, (Mr. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania insists that no 


‘Cyler,) travelled into the history of the ancient | offence of the board of directors, in the manage. 
Keglish decisiens concerning the violation and for-| ment of the bank, can be imputed as a violation of 
feiiure of charters, for the purpose of shewing that|charter, inasmuch as the directers are not the 
those decisions were made in evil times, and under| corporation, for the subscribers are the corpora- 
the influence of corrupt motives. The gentleman |tion, and that the offence must be by them? But 
from Delaware, spesking also in opposition to our|how is this? Tho board of directors are the au- 
resolution, produced and read a modern elementary | thorised agents and representatives of the subscri- 
Jaw book, which he affirmed contained correet prin-| bers, and the subscribers, like all other men, are 
ciples, and supported his position. Yet, sir, the|accountable not only for their own conduct, but 
docivine, with regard to corporations, found in the |for the acts of their agents; hence, by the gentle- 
modern book of my friend from Delaware, and {man’s own principles, the board may violate the 
so highly extoled by him, consists of the same}charter. The board of directors bas the sole and 


identical principles of the old English decisions, 
condemfed as wicked and corrupt by my friend 


exclusive control of the corporation and ail its cone 
cerns, and if the corporation is not accountable for 


from Pennsylvania. Not oniy so, but the old reports | their actions, there can be no such thing as a viola- 


which are so corrupt and detestable, in the eyes 


tion of charter—the constitution itseif could in 


of our opponents, are qnoted by the modern writer|no shape be reached, and would consequently be 
whom they applaud, as the authority on which he| superior to all law, and not subject to the govern- 
advances the very doctrine of corporations on which | ment of the country. Is it possible that the subscri- 


they seem to rely. 


bers must receive all the advantages of the manage- 


The gentleman from Pennsylwania quotes a num-| ment of the board, and abide by none of the dis- 
ber of circumstances in support of his opinion, that | advantages of that management ? 


the judgment of the king’s bench, in the reign of 


The gentleman from South Carolina apprehends 


Charles the 2d, which virtually revoked the char-|that a dissolution of the bank will involve the 
ter of incorporation of the city of London, was|treasury in embarrassments. I acknowledge the 


obtained by political intrigue, and to serve the 


treasury has found its operations in some measure 


king, who wanted movey, and could get it for a| facilitated by the bank; but these aids are not of 
new city charter, in case the old one was revoked.| magnitude, and could be obtained from other 


a 


J am unwiiling and vexed to find such imputations;sources—for instance: extend to the receiving 
cast on the ancient common law tribunals of our {banks of the states, (and some of them are certainly 


ancestors, Such charges are not proved or probable. |solvent,) the advantages that have been afforded 
But, let the decision, and the report of the case,|to the United States’ bank, by leaving the public 


which is now in this house, sneak for themselves. 


moneys in their vaults, 2s a capital to deal with, 


“ : . ; ould 
The charter empowered the corporation of the city | until wanted by the treasury, which would ty 
only to make bye-laws, rules, &c, for the govern-| a continual deposite, and would be what is afford- 


ment of itself, its officers, and its citizens; but the 


ed to this bank, and those banks would doubtless 


corporation usurped, and exercised the pewer of} agree to pay the moneys in any part of the country; 


ymposing taxes on all the subjects of England, and 


and, as the receiving banks would be in different 


indeed o* aliens and all the mhabitants of the! quarters of the union, it would not be always ar 
world, who should visit the city; in truth, the} sary for each of thern to pay money at the mos 


corporation thereby usurped sovereign authority, | remote points. 


Besides this advantage to the na- 


. « ‘ e > pa 4 e . : ror re 
claiming, and actuaily enforcing, a power which | tional bank, government pays it annually $350,000, 


could only be exercised by the king and parlia-/{t 
ment. Yet, tle gentleman from Pennsylvania 





be interest on the $7,000,000 subscribed to it. 


But this $35,000 per annum, or part of it, is eX- 


thinks this circumstance so trivial gs to be almost pected to be refunded, in the shape of Te ed, 
innocent, and is so astonished at the decision of | ment bank dividends; aud this government, aes 
3g being a violation of charter, that he can only | ing its owa dignity and old fashioned simplicity, 











4 3 > < ra r 
enters the counting house, and becomes a partne 





accaunt for it by the imputation of intrigue and 
corruption to the English government and judges. 





with a company of money changers and speculators, 
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¢o save a penny to offset against the small wastage 
of transmitting moneys from place to place, within 
‘ts own limits. Gentlemen treat this important sub- 
‘oct as an affair merely between the stockholders 
and the treasury, and as if the public were not to 
complain whilst these other two parties were con- 
tent. It should, however, be remembered that 
congress, having acknowledged its own right to 

rant bank charters for the public good, granted 
this charter to a few individuals, with many exclu- 
sive privileges, and tied its own hands from grant- 
ing, or shut the people’s mouths from asking, any 
other charter, for 20 years, on the ground that this 
exclusive charter would enable its possessors to 
.fford the country, as well as the treasury, facilities 
and comforts to which they had before been stran- 
gers. And new, when the people find themselves 
disappointed, and enquire of their representatives 
for the recompence they were to receive for the 
grant of these exclusive privileges, at the expense 
of their common rights, they are to be informed 
that their importunilies are idle; that they have no 
concern with the subject, and that none are to 
enquire of it butthe treasury department, and the 
stockholders, bank directors, brokers, &c. 

Mn. Spencer, occupied the floor for nearly five 
hours in vindication of the report of the committee 
and in answer to Mr. Sergeant, Mr. McLane, and 
Mr. Lowndes. It is wholly impossible even to give 
an outline of Mr.Spencer’s speech. He disputed the 
ground of Mr.Sergeant, inch by inch, and left no part 
of the various and complicated subject untouched. 
He declared it to have been his wish to amend the 
charter, but since the friends and advocates of the 
bank rejected any attempt to modify it, he could not 
expect success in such a project, and he was con- 
strained therefore to abandon all attempts of the 
kind, as he could not consistently with his views of 
ihe conduct of the directors of the bank, consent 
that itshould remain in its present condition with- 
out correction, he was compelled to vote for the 
immediate issuing ofa scire facias. 

To justify that proceeding Mr. S. went intoanex- 
amination of the alleged violations*of the charter. 
The Ist and 3d, regarding the purchase of 2 millions 
of public debt and the payment of dividends to 
stockholders who had not completed their instal- 
ments, he considered as clear violations; but on 
grounds of expediency, he could not for those alone 
wish to vacate the charter. With respect to the 
énd violation, in substituting the credit of stockhol- 
ders for the actual payment of coin and funded debt 
inthe 2nd and 3d instalments, and with respect to 
the 4th violation in the division of shares, he con- 
tended that they were breaches of the fundamental 
conditions of the charter, affecting the vital inte- 
rests of the country and defeating the objects of the 
institution itself; and as, he urged, they were mani- 
festly made out and established, he could not en- 
tertain a doubt but that they would in any court of 
Justice produce a forfeiture. 

Mr. Spencer stated thatthe following subjects of 
examination against the bank, had been entirely 
overlooked and forgotten by the gentlemen who 
lad been its advocates. The bank of the U. States 
having insisted on drafts being issued by its western 
oifices upon those at the eastward, to prevent the 
remittance of their notes; by which the western 
debts were increased, the bank paper was swep: off; 
‘vacuum inthe circulation was produced, and the 
State institutions were tempted and almost forced 
‘o increase their issues of paper. 

The fluctuations in the prices pf drafts, had not 

“1 noticed; a reference to the report would ex- 





he 
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hibit some singular facts on that subject, where fa- 
voritism was manifest. 

The advice given to the Charleston branch to 
purchase the notes of the state banks at a deprecia- 
tion,—it had also been thought proper to pass by 
unnoticed. ce 

The injustice of the resolutions authorising «is- 
counts for the 2nd instalment, as they could neces- 
sarily operate only in Phijadelphia and its vicinity, 
and give facilities to some stockholders which 
others could not enjoy,—had also been forgotten. 
Nor had any allusion been made to the falsehood 
contained in the recital to the resolution of the 29th 
August 1817, which stated that the 4ocal institutions 
in New York, had discounted on stock at 120 dol- 
lars pershare—This had been proved to be incor- 
rect. And as to the pretence urged that it might 
have been done by the insurance offices, he denied 
the possibility of the event, for he contended that 
those offices were restrained by a special statute 
from any discounts. And all the banks in N. York 
had explicitly denied their having made the alleg- 
ed discounts. 

The authority to the president and cashier to 
discount stock notes to the amount of two millions, 
and to renew them at pleasure, had not been noti- 
ced—and the aathority at some .f the offices ta 
purchase bills of exchange on time, which consent- 
ed to a discount of such bills --had also been forgot- 
ten. 

The pretence contained in the resolution of 25th 
July 1817, that the loans on stock were to be tem- 
porary, which had been contradicted by every sub- 
sequent act of the ofices—had also escapcd atten- 
tion. 

And the same indifference had been shewnto the 
bye-laws prohibiting the public directors from a 
knowledge of the concerns of the bank and fromm 
the exercise of those rights, without which they 
were useless appendages. ; 

The illegal division of shares, and its ruinous con- 
sequences, had escaped animadversion, 

Mr. S. observed that the conduct of state banks 
had been urged; it was the first time he had cver 
heard one culprit excuse himself bv the fact that 
there were fifty others of the same grace. 

He noticed what he learned of a deceptive state- 
ment made to the senate by the'officers of the bank, 
under the resolution of the last session. 

The bank was required to furnish a statement of 
its capital “specifving what preportion thereof is of 
gold and silver coinand what proportion of the fund- 
ed debt.”? Astatement had been given, inwh'c no 
golc or silver coin were included, because as stated 
by the cashier, the capital was in notes and the spe- 
cie, and the specie was applicable to the payment 
ofthe notes ofthe bank. ‘This, Mr. S commented 
on with some severity as an evasion of the resolu- 
tion. He then examined the statement itself! which, 
after giving the funded debt, stated that the resi- 
due of the capital was in endorsed notes or in notes 
secured by a pledge of public and corporate stecks, 
whieh residue amounted to 27,000,000. 

Mr. S. referred to the gencralstatement for No- 


ivember 1818, to prove thatthe amount of discounts 
at the time of the statement. 


n personal security 
was 26,989,000; on bank stock 8,934,005 on funded 
lebt $02,794, making more'than 36 millions, instead 
of the 27 millions reported. Altho’ the date ofthe 
statement was November 11, 1518, vet in the mar- 
gin there was another date, 50th Sept. 1818. And 
to be sure to avoid mistakes he re‘erred tothe state- 
ment for that month; from which he said it ap- 
peared that the discounts at that time on persona 
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security were 27,841,000, on bank stock 10,335,000, 
on funded debt 445,000, making an aggregate of 
38,621,000, instead of the 27 millions reported, He 
cpuld not discover how thatum of 27,000,000, had 
been produced; it was not the amount of discounts 
on personal security, it was not the sum of those 
on stock, and it was not the total of both. If he 
understood it,-it appeared to him, a willful decep- 
tion. Mr.%. alluded to the recent election of di- 
rectors in Philadelphia, when Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Williams had been chosen. Altho’ it was well known 
that their nominations were then pending in the 
senate; and he commented on the recent curtail- 
ment in the city, as being an actto produce a cla- 
mor for the continuance ofthe bank; or to evince 
what would be the effects of its destruction. Mr. S. 
then stated his reasons for voting against the re- 
peal of the charter, and for preferring to proceed 
in the manner it had stipulated. 

Mr. WatkeERr, of Ky. addressed the chair as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman—Like my friend from Virginia, 
last up on this question, I merely want to give brief- 
ly my reasons for my vote. I have heard much 
said about the correct and incorrect management 
of the bank, and of the expediency and, inexpedien- 
ey of its measures; but, sir, upon all occasions of 
this nature, my enquiries are directed to the consti- 
tutionality or unconstitutionality ofthe institution— 
of its moral or immoral tendency. And, sir, I do 
think that the president and directors ofthe United 
States’ bank deserve my thanks, not for their cor- 
rect management of the public funds; no, sir, but 
for their prompt and decisive manner of giving to 
their country, at one view, almost their tether’s 
length of venality and corruption, to which their 
measures must inevitably tend, and thereby ena- 
bling me decisively to determine the side I ought to 
take upon the question now before us. I can no 
longer doubt that the United States’ bank is anen- 
gine of favoritism—of stock-jobbing—of creating 
and attaching additional consequence to cash, alrea- 
dy too powerful—of depressing merit, and giving 
to money virtue’s true reward; and, what I hate, 
if possible, worse than that of coupling the desti- 
ny of this fair republic to a detested monarchy—of 
binding in adamantine chains the blessed, innocent 
lambs of America, to accursed, corrupt European 
tigers. Yes,sir, the president and directors ofthe 
bank of the United States, have convinced me that 
all banking svstems have a direct tendency to de- 
press the indigent and necessitous, and to add to 
wealth afluence—to affluence, power and domina- 


ots eo ee ee 
ample fortunes onjthe American contest, unhesitat, 
ingly reply: If the expenditure of all my fortune 
will be instrumental to the liberty of my country 
thankfully shall it go, and then I shall leave my 
children an inheritance more truly valuablé than 
all the wealth of Chili, Mexico and Peru; and such 
were the sentiments of the patriots of that day. Oh, 
Nelson! (1) never will this poor old soldier forget 
thy benevolence: that very coat thy patriotic 
charity bestewed, he had on his knapsack-galled 
back when the good marquis de la Fayette (2) thus 
accosted him: My little soldier, had you ever the 
small pox? He said, no. The marquis said, yon 
are then unfit forthe purpose I wanted you for, 
The soldier replied, the small pox cannot hurt me 
when executing the orders of my general. I will 
not tell what the marquis said upon that occasion; 
but Iwill most positively assert that I would not 
take, (old as I am, andas many childrenas I have), 
100 sharesin the United States’ bank for it. I hope 
this honorable committee will not take my mention 
of this little matter as an evidence ofmy vanity; for 
I really intended it as an apology to the cool, dis. 
passionate, calculating gentlemen on the other 
side of the question, for my unwillingness to ex. 
change the sentiments of Patrick Henry for the 
feeling ofold Hook, (3) or even Jamy Cowan. 

I never shall forget the feelings I had whena 
poor, unprotected orphan boy; and, therefore, hope 
the vote that we may give upon this occasion may 
keep the patriot suldier’s son from wishing his 
gallant father had been a tape seller, or stockjob- 
ber, instead of a meritorious soldier. We cannot 
stop this overwhelming influence of money. Capt. 
Henry, who got $50,000 for betraying his master’s 
secrets, will stand as highin public estimation as 
Thomas Nelson, or old Benjamin Harrison (4) who 
spent each of them at least $50,000 in their coun- 
try’s cause, without a hope of remuneration. 

I will now say a little to my Virginia friends about 
state rights. It was but the other day that the 
whole country, from the extreme south line of 
Pennsylvania tothe Ohio river, down that river to 
its mouth, up the Mississippi to its head, and all 
the country south and west of those boundaries, 
was ina blaze, about the destiny of negroes that 
may be hereafter born. And why? Because the 
south and west members thought, and Ithink right- 
fully too, indeed I know it—that the east and north 
members Were infringing on their state rights, and 
wished to legislate upon property exclusively be- 
longing to the south and west. Where is now fled 
our flaming zeal for sacred state rights? It cannot 


tion; and this tendency, being in direct hostility to! be smothered in bank paper. Here isa proper oc- 
e *. we i aa 


the principles of equality, and in support of those 
principles we know that the bland bosom of the 
land of our fathers has been bathed in our fathers’ 


blood. You know, sir, that our fathers—nay, some 


of us, have fought and bled to make our country | 





casion to bring it forth. What are we about to do 





Notes. (1.) General Thomas Nelson, of York 
town, Virginia, sacrificed a large fortune in furnish- 
ing soldiers with equipments necessary for their 


free, and permanently establish the principles of; active service. 


impartial equality. With this view of the subject 
how can I hesitate? 

Much, to be sure, has been said about commerce. 
Is commerce to be seriously affected by a revoca- 
tion ofthe charter? Ifso, Iam sorry forit. Fair and 
honorable commerce is useful to the nation. But, 
sir, shall we refrain from the curtailment of a com- 
merce which is well known to press hard upon the 
sacred plant of liberty? What said our fathers, in 
our revolutionary war, ofthe comparative value of 
wealth to equality? I remember to have heard the 
fathers of three honorable Virginia gentlemen, now 
of this house, when advised by what is called a pru- 
dent, cautious, mercantile man, not to lavish their 





(2.) The marquis de la Fayette, when following 
the British army from Richmond, Virginia, to York, 
encamped some days in Massay’s old field, with ex- 
pectation that the enemy might give him battle. 
He there requested general Robert Lawson to send 
him an officer to execute a secret order, Upon 
that occasion the conversation passed between the 
young soldier and his general. The small pox was 
in Richmond. 

(3.) See Wirt’s life of Patrick Henry. Hook, 2 
tory, brought suit against Venable, for impressing 
beef. Cowan hisattorney. Henry for defendant. 

(4.) Governor Harrison spent an amp!e fortune 
in the cause. 
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this day? Can we say our state rights are not en- 
i 7 ? Have we not. 

dangered by the United States bank? 

ot reasons to believe, fromthe known complexion 
ofa majority of the members of the United States 
supreme court, that that court will determine that 
ithe U. States’ bank have a right to extend her 
branches over every individual state in the union, 
and thatthe states have no right to prune them? 
‘rhis fact I do know, that, if an unwelcome guest 
was palmed upon me, I should think my individual 
rights alittle trespassed upon if I could notat least 
charge him for his accommodation. When we 
were borrowing money from old England, to put 
our mammoth bank in motion, strange to me that 
we did not think ofthe condition of the thousands 
of poor miserable British slaves, who, long before 
this, would have broke their chains had they not 
have been rivetted by the baneful influence of the 
banks. I wished to have said more upon this sub- 
ject; but, knowing that in historical and bank know- 
ledge I am far beneath those gentlemen who have 
gone before me, or may follow after, I shall sub- 
missively decline all further observations. 

[After the proposition to repeal the bank char- 
ter had passed in the negative, the chair announ- 
ced the scire facias as the next subject in order be- 
fore the committee. ] 

Mr. Trimate said, that he had only risen toask the 
question to be taken. As he had offered this reso- 
lution directing a scire facias to issue, it was per- 
haps a duty which he owed to himself, to explain his 
views, and discuss the whole subject at large. He 
was prepared, he said, to do so; but at this late day 
of the session, and late hour of the day, and ex- 
hausted as the committee must be with the debate, 
it would be unpardonable in him to intrude upon 
their patience, more especially too when it is mani- 
fest that the house is anxious to get forward and 
dispatch business in relation to the public service, 
which could not be pretermitted. 

This, he said, washe first time it had become his 
duty te vote upon the banking power; and as the 
constitutional question is involved in the proposi- 
tens, he ought, in justice to himself, state distinct- 
lythe opinion which would govern his vote, and for 
that purpose only he would crave from the com- 
mittee a momentary indulgence. 

_ He had just voted, he said, to repeal the charter, 

because it was his fixed and settled opinion that 

there was no power in the constitution under which 

congress could create the corporation. ‘Ihe distince- 

tion between express and implied powers was well un- 

derstood, and the principle used as auxiliaries to 

assist in expounding the instrument had been 

agteed on on all sides. He had searched, he said, in 

vain for an eapress banking power in the constitu- 
ton—it was not to be found. Many explorers had 
preceded him in quest of that power, but no one had 
returned with the discovery. The express powers 
are well defind, and yet doubts had arisen as to the 
€xtent ofsome of them. For instance, it is declared 
in the constitution, that “congress shsll have power 
to establish post offices and post roads,” and vet it is 
contended that congress has no power to construct 
4post road. Now, if it was in like manner declared 
that congress shall have power to establish danks 
and danking houses, no one would be hardy enough 
to contest the existence of the banking power, and 
vonversely, if doubts may fairly arise upon the post 
any bower, under the clause recited, the same prin- 
“Ipies and course of reasoning which start the doubt, 
hie —_ to the inevitable conclusion, that the bank- 
i Fe does not exist. In his opinion the power 
astruct post roads was clearly and expressly 


given, and it was equally clear to him that the bank- 
ing power is not expressly granted. Was it to be 
found among the implied powers; that is to say, mi- 
plied powers, necessary and proper to carry express 
powers into full effect and operation? He had 
pondered, he said, upon this subject not a little. 
He had attempted again, and again, to locate this 
implied banking power upon some one of the express 
powers; he had put in requisition all the auxiliary 
principles usually ersployed in expounding the con- 
stitution, and had passed a strict and rigid inquest 
upon all its sections, and had been totally unable to 
find any section, clause, or article, upon which he 
could anchor this banking power. He had finally 
concluded that it was not to be found in the fanily 
of implied powers, and underthat conclusion he had 
just voted to revoke the charter, and would now 
vote for the resolution to order a scire facias. La- 
boring as he did under those convictions, it was im- 
posible for him to vote in favor of the bank, and 
therefore it was unnecessary for to make up or ex- 
press any opinion upon the questions of forfeiture. 
He had no doubt of the power of congress to repeal 
an unconstitutional law, and he believed this to be 
such alaw. The object he had in view would be 
attained if the supreme court should decree a for- 
feiture and dissolve he corporation. 

He did not intend, he said, to delay the committee 
one moment to hear remarks from him upon the va- 
rious points which had been debated. The states, 
the union itself, might be considered a corporation; 
and it is manifest that the great interests of the com- 
munity are paramount to all banking interests. 
Banks are a kind of labor-saving machines, that 
should cease to exist the moment they cease to be 
useful. How far the United States bank has per- 
formed the great objects and purposes which have 
been assigned to it, is known to all of us—how far it 
will be able to perform them in future, time wilt 
determine. If it shall fail in attaining its objects, 
and that failure shall be traced to the mismanage- 
ment of the directors, there will always exist a dis- 
position to correct abuses and restore confidence; 
but ifthe bank itself has been incurably crippled 
and mauned, the sooner itis voted out of the coun- 
try the better. It was created to assist the fiscal 
operations of the treasury, and to restore specie 
payments; and the gentleman from South Carolina 
says that it has effected these cbjects: and so it has. 
But, it is under an engagement with the public te 
continue those services to the end of the charter— 
and a promise had been given thatit would equalize 
exchange, and check the issues of local paper. Can 
it do this? Has it retained the ability to meet the 
public expectation? If it has net, will its disabilitv 
originate in its waiver of the second instalment? 
Will it languish for years as the bank of England 
did, because it pretermitted the specie payment of 
the second. quota of stock? Is it asalvo forall the 
evils of excessive banking, or will it only protract 
the crisis to make the agony more painful? Here 
several questions cast up for discussion, and succeed 
each other, embracing a variety of facts and calcula- 
tions, and cpening a wide field of enquiry. Ifthe 
had found a favorable moment to claim the floor, he 
would have made an effort to present the subject in 
new aspects and relations. He would have felt some 
pieasure in doing so, but he would not forfeit his 
claims to the indulgence of the committee by surpri- 
sing them into a renewal of the debate; and, there- 
fore, would only indicate his conviction, that, unless 
the directors of the bank shall make a radical change 
inthe administration of its concerns, we shall meet 





here nest session under'a durangement and depre- 
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ciation of the paper currency, heretoforejunknown 
in this union. He hoped he might be mistaken, 
but his prediction was founded on facts, and the re- 
sults of long experience. 














The Mississippi River. 
FROM 'THE MISSISSIPPI REPUBLICAN, 

We feel ourselves greatly indebted (and so should 
every inhabitant of Western America; to the en- 
lightened citizen who has communicated to the 
« Republican” the subjoined higily interesting me- 
moranda relative to our great river. No other in- 
habitant of the region ofthe Mississippi, we can say 
without fear of contradiction, has devoted the same 
time, with a similar accuracy of observation, as this 
gentleman has, upon the subject of which he treats. 
Petail of the rise and fall of the Mississippi river at 

Naichez landing, for more than twenty years, by a 

gentleman who arrived therein August of 1798, and 

has been since resident tn iis vicinity. 

He entered the Mississippi river in July, from the 
Ohio, and arrived at Natchez, early in August; it 
was low during his descent, at his arrival, and so 
continued the whole season. 

1799. January Ist, low but fast rising; February 
11th, high for the season, and rising; subsiding the 
6th of April, and in July fast falling. 

1800. April Ist, fast rising; July 1s', low and iall- 
ing; not so high by 6 feet as usual; last of Septem- 
ber, very low, and in Nov. lower than at any former 
time in fifty years. 

1801. Continued low the whole year. For seve- 
val years the river had been s@ low asto cause a 
popular conjecture that the Missouri might have 
found some new outlet. 

1802. January 5th rising; 27th, within ten feet of 
the top of the banks; last of March, high; 26th of 
April, falling, having been higher than for a dezen. 
years* and flooded the low grounds opposite Nat- 
chez. 

1805. Middle of May, high and rising; 25d, falling; 
June 7th, had fallen ten feet; to the 1Uth had raised 
two; rising slowly to the 20th, when it was falling; 
from the 16thto 3lst December, rose fifteen feet, 
end then slowly falling. 

1804. January 18th, fast rising; April 22d within 
& toot ofthe top of the banks and falling; June 14th, 
from the Missouri waters it was near the top of the 
banks, though previously fallen considerably; July 
Ist, had again fallen, and upon the 3l1st, 20 feet,a nd 

the banks at the ferry-house were tumbling down. 

1805. January 20th, 30 feet below the top of the 
banks, but rising; March 21st, higher than last year, 
nearly to the top of thebanks; May 16th, had fallen 
an inch or two, and made stationary by the Missouri 
waters to June 4th, when it was again falling; 17th, 
had fell thirty inches and fast falling; on the 11th, 
the banks at the landing, and seven or eight houses, 
tumbled down; river rising at the close of the year, 

*From the first establishments on the island of 
New Orleans, to 1770, a period of more than twenty 
years, the Mississippi had seldom exceeded the le- 
vel of its banks; and levees were formed only on the 
Jowest grounds, and none more than six inches in 
heighth. From that date the country was flooded, 
and crops destroyed for three successive years, and 
in consequence high levees were made, and con- 
tinued, ere 1797, to full 60 leagues above the city, 
on both sides ofthe river; rise of the river thereby 
increased, and inundation frequent, but from last 
date to 1802, was supnosed to be quite as low as be- 
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1806. In January, rose and fell considerably, by¢ 
rising the last of the month; on the last of February 
it was much below the tops of the banks; April 8t}i, 
thirty feet below the same; early in May, rising: tg 
16th rose 10 feet: June 5th, within 8 feet of the top 
ofthe banks, and upon the 7th, fast falling; this rise 
from the Ohio 

1807. Rising and falling frequently, to the middle 
of May, not very high at Natchez; rose to the top of 
the levee at N. Orleans and made a breach below 
the town; December, rising and falling several times, 
on the 20th, it was only 7 fect above low water 
mark, but on the last of the month, fast rising. 

1808. March Ist, high and rising; early in Aprif 
had fallen; rose again before the 20th; continues 
full until June Ist, when it was falling; 21st, was fast 
falling. 

1809. January, fast rising, and upon the last of 
the month uncommonly high for the season; con. 
tinued to rise to the 4th of May; falling on the 6th, 
higher than in 1802; June Ist, had fallen four feet; 
levee above N. Orleans broken, and great damage 
sustained; on the 17th April, the plantations oppo. 
site Natchez abandoned; middle of December, river, 
which was low, commenced rising, and rose consi- 
derably by the 31st. 

1810. January Ist, falling, 18th, low, for the sea- 
son, but rising; lowall February; rising early in 
March; not high the middle of the month, and fall- 
ing to the last, when it was low, and began to rise; 
rising to the last of April, when it was very high, but 
not as in the last year, though the low ground at 
Natchez landing was under water: falling from 
Ist to 12th May, when it was slowly rising, and 
upon the last of the month was. again high; falling 
early in June; to 25th had fallen 15 feet; to 28th 
rose 6 feet, and then falling; continued to fall till 
late in December, when it wasrising. 

1811. January, fast rising, and upon the S3lst 
nearly full; falling early in February—to 14th had 
fallen 12 feet; March the 9th, 20, when it was rising; 
but upon the 19th low for the season, though con- 
tinuing to rise; April 1st, nearly full, and fast rising; 
May Ist, within 15 inches of the height of 1809, and 
rising, and upon the 21st higher than at that time, at 
Natchez and N. Orleans, by a few inches; Jnne 4th, 
stationary ut Natchez; 8th, falling; 19th, had fallen 5 
inches; at Orleans fell on the 11th, after having ef- 
fected breaches in the levees—said to have been 
higher than for 30 preceding years; upon the 8th 
July had fallen at Natchez 8 inches; 15th, 16; 20th, 
3 feet, but not within the banks; upon the last of 
Nov. it was low, and falling; rising early in Dec.— 
upon the 20th had risen 5 feet. 

1812. To the last of March frequently rising and 
falling—. then rising, and within 5 feet of the top of 
the banks; April 10th, falling; 21st, 7 feet below, 
and 27th fast rising, June 15th, within 2 feet ofthe 
heighth of last year, and falling; 22d, had fallen 2 
feet.-on the 4th of July 6, and was fast falling; Oct. 
24th, rising; Nov. 13th, had risen 15 feet; upon the 
24th, 25 feet, and at a stand; to Dec. 9th, fell 4 feet, 
and then rising; to the 22d rose to within 7 feet of 
the heighth of last year, and at a stand; to the 31st 
it feel 8 feet. 

1813. January 14th, falling and low for the se2- 
son; rose, to 20th, two feet, and again falling; early 
in Feb. low, but rising fast; on the 20th nearly full, 
but failing; March 12th, low forthe season, and fall 
ing; rising the 16th, and April the 8th, banks full 
and river slowly rising; June the 9th, Mississipp? 
one foot higher than it had before been known t0 
be, within the recollection of the oldest persons: 
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8ih—all the low country about Natchez flooded, 
and crops destroyed; at Orleans the levees above, 
below, and opposite the city broken, and great da- 
mages sustained—on the 17th, river falling; it had 
been higher than in the last year, twenty-five in- 
ches, and exceeding the flood of 1811, full fifteen 
inches; July first, river had fallen eighteen inches, 
and fast falling; replanting the flooded lands; rose 
to Octcber four feet; rising in November, 24th, 
bunks half filled; Dec. Ist, had fallen two feet, but 
rising; 31st, near top of the banks, and falling. 

1814. From January Ist to 26th, fulling; to Feb. 
Ath, rose; fell to the 10th, four feet; rising and fal- 
ling frequently to March 7th, when it was within 
five feet of the heighth of last year; rising slowly to 
the 26th, when it was falling; on the 31st, had fal- 
len five inches; to the 9th April, two feet and ri- 
sing; slowly rising to May first; on the Sd had fal- 
len two inches; not so high as last year by two and 
a half feet: on the 23d, Missouri coming down, and 
river slowly rising to 17th June, when it was with- 
in two feet of the heighth of last year, and at a stand; 
falling slowly to October, and on the 12th had ris- 
en seven feet; November 20th, twelve feet; De- 
cember 24th, nearly full, but falling. 

1815. January 17, river had fallen considera- 
bly, and was slowly rising; Feb. 20th, low; on the 
25th had risen ten feet; rising all March and April, 
and on the 30th April five inches higher than in the 
Jast year: ‘May 10th, levees broken and low ground 
flooded; not so high at this time at Natchez, as in 
1813, by five inches, but at the Walnut Hills, one 
inch higher than in 1813; on the 25th, had fallen 
two inches; June 6ta, thirteen inches; 17th, two 
feet, and stationary to July Ist when it fell ene 
inch; 17th, had fallen four feet; fast falling to the 
Slst, when it rose six inches; August 3d, fast fal- 
ling; Sept. Ist, low; 3d had risen two feet, and fast 
falling; early in Nov. low; rose to the 9th Dec. 
eight feet; fell to the 18th; rising to the 27th; fell 
eighteen inches to the 3lst, when the banks were 
one-third filled. 

1816. January, rising, and continued rising to 


May 2d, when it only Jacked two feet and a half of 


last year’s heichth; falling the 8th, and fell 30 feet 
tothe 9th June, when it was rising from the Mis- 
souri; to the South had risen six feet, and was again 
falling; on 9th of July, had fallen thirty feet; Sept. 
23d, lower than at any time since 180, and banks at 
Natchez tumbling down; October 6th, had risen 
ten feet and was falling; Sist, lower than at any 
time of the year, but beginning to rise; rose to the 
6th of Nov.; fell to the 13th; when it was again ri- 
sing; on the 30th had risen fifteen feet; fell early 
in Dec. and rising the last ofthe month 
1817. January, banks half filled, falling and ri- 
sing alternately during the month; in February 
fell much, and upon the last of the month low for 
the season; rising rapidly in March, and on the 21st 
running out to the lakes; rising moderately to the 


ist of May, when it lacked five inches of as being as 


high asin last year; on the 17th had fallen 2 inches; 
<Jth, eighteen incaes, and fast falling, June 10th, 


Missouri waters coming down, but Mississippi con- 
tunued falling: on the 22d had fallen twenty feet, 
and was rising; July 5th, had risen fifteen feet, 13th 
. : Sept. 
Lsth, rising; Nov. 10th had risen fifteen feet; 16th, 
running out to the lakes; Dec. 5th, as hich asin 
the spring; from the 18th to the 31st had fallen 


again falling: August 6th, low and falling; 


oY? 


than two feet, and continued falling. 
1818, 


dot In January the river fell ten feet: on the 
~/th Feb. banks about half full, and waters rising; 


and rising; April 5th, banks full, and on the 15ths 
river rising; on the 26th had fallen one inch; on 
the 30th, eight, and was only six inches lower than 
in the last year; on the 25th of May had fallen twen- 
ty feet: Sept 27th very low and rising; Oct. 4th, had 
risen fifteen feet; to the 7th, fell five, and on the 
31st uncommonly low; Nov. 29, lower than in 1800; 
30th, rising; Dec. 6th had risen fifteen feet; slow- 
ly rising to the 25th, when it was stationary, total 
rise about ten feet; fell to 31st fifteen inches, and 
low tor the season. 








Presbyterian Church. 


The general assembly of the Presbyterian church, 
having taken into consideration the subject of sra- 
very, think proper to make known their senti- 
ments upon it tothe churches and people under 
their care, 
We considerthe voluntary enslaving of one part 
of the human race by another, asa gross violation 
of the most preciousand moral rights of human na- 
ture; as utterly inconsistent with the law of God, 
which requires us to love our neighbor as ourselves; 
and as totally irreconcilable with the spirit and 
principles of the gospel of Christ, which enjoins 
that, «ull things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye evenso tothem.” Slave- 
ry creates a paradox in the moral system—it exhi- 
bits rational, accountable, and immortal beings, in 
such circumstances as scarcely to leave them the 
power of moral action. It exhibits them as de- 
pendent on the will of others, whether they shall 
receive religious instruction; whether they shall 
know and worship the true God; whether they 
shall enjoy the ordinances of the gospel; whether 
they shall perform the duties and cherish the en- 
dearments of husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, neighbors and friends; whether they shall 
preserve their chastity and purity, or regard the 
dictates of justice and humanity. Suchare some 
of tie consequences of slavery—consequences not 
imaginary—but which connect themselves with its 
very existence, 4% le evilsto which the slave is al- 
ways exposed often take place in fact, and in their 
very worst degree and form; and where all of them 
do not take place, as we rejoice to say that in many 
instances, through the influence of the principles 
of humanity and religion onthe minds of masters, 
they do not—still the slave is deprived of his natu- 
ral right, degraded as a human be:ng, and expos- 
ed to the dangerof passing into the hands ofa mas- 
ter who may inflict upon him all the hardships and 
injuries which inhumanity and avarice may suggest. 

From this view of the consequences resulting 
irom the practice into which christian people have 
most inconsistently fallen, of enslaving a portion of 
their érethern of mankind—for “God hath made of 
all nations of men to dwell on allthe face of the 
earth” —it is manifestly the duty of all christians 
who enjoy the light of the present day, when the 
inconsistency of slavery, both with the dictates of 
humanity and religion, has been demonstrated and 
is generally seen and acknowledged, to use their 
honest, earnest and unwearied endeavors, to core 
rect the errors of former times, and as speedily as 
possible to efface this blot on our holy religion, and 
to obtain the complete abolition of slavery through. 
out christendom, and if possibly throughout the 
world. 

We rejoice that the church to which we belong 
commenced, as early as any other in this country, 





March 8th, within eight feet ofthe tops ef the banks the good work of endeavoring to put an end te sla- 
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yery, and that in the same work, many of its mem- 
bers have ever since been, and now are among the 
most active, vigorous, and efficient laborers. We do 
indeed, tenderly sympathize with those portions of 
our church and our country, where the evil of sla- 
very has been entailed upon them; where a great, 
and the most virtuous part of the community abhor 
slavery, and wish its extermination, as sincerely as 
aiiy others—but where the number of slaves, their 
ignorance and their vicious habits, generally ren- 
der an immediate and universal emancipation incon- 
sistent, alike, with the safety and happiness of the 
master andthe slave. With those who are thus cir- 
cumstanced, we repeat that we tenderly sympa- 
thize. At the same time, we earnestly exhort them 
to continue, and if possible to increase their exer- 
tions to effect a total abolition of slavery—we ex- 
hort them to sufter no greater delay to take place 
in this most interesting concern than a regard to the 
public wellare truly and indispensably demands, — 
As our country has inflicted a most grievous inju- 
ry on the unhappy Africans, by bringing them into 
slaverv, we cannot, indeed, urge that we should 
add a second injury to the first, by emancipating 
tiem in such manner as that they will be likely to 
destroy themselves or others. But we do think thar 
our country ought to be governed in this matter, by 
no other consideration than an honest and impar- 
tial regard to the happiness of the injured party; 
uninfluenced by the expense or inconvenience 
which such regard may involve. We therefore 
warn all who belong to our denomination of chris- 
tians against unduly extending this plea of necessi- 
ty: against making ita cover for the love and prac- 
tice of slavery, or a pretence for not using efforts 
that are lawful and practicable,to extinguish the evil. 
And we, at the same time, exhort others to forbear 
harsb censures, and uncharitable reflections ontheir 
brethren, who unhappily live among slaves, whom 
they cannot immediately set free, but who, at the 
game time, are really using all their influence, and 
all their endeavors, to bring them to a state of free- 
dom, as soon asa door for it can be safely opened. 
Having thus expressed our views on slavery, and 
of the duty indispensably incumbent on all chris- 
tians to labor for its complete extinction, we proceed 
to. recommend—fand we do it with all the earnest- 


ness and solemnity thismomentoussubject demands) 


—a particular attention to the following points: 

1. We recommend to all our people to patronize 
and encourage the society, lately formed, for colo- 
nizing, in Africa, the land of their ancestors, the 
people of color in our country. We hope that 
much good may result from the plans and efforts of 
this society.*—And while we exceedingly rejoice 





——— 


*In the minutes of the synod of New York and 
Philadelphia, for the year 1787, before the general 
assembly was constituted, we find the following, viz: 

The synod of New York and Philadelphia, do 
hignly approve of the general principles, in favor 
of universal liberty, that prevailin America; and of 
the interest which many of the states have taken in 
promoting the abolition of slavery; yet, inasmuch 
as men introduced from a servile state to a partici- 

ation of allthe privileges of civil society without 
previous habits of industry, may be, in any Fes 
spects, dangerous to the community: Therefore, 
they earnestly recommend it to ail the members be- 
longing to tueir CommuUIeN, to give those persons 
who are at present held ina servitude, such good 
education as may prepare them for the better en- 
joyment of freedom. And they, moreover, recom- 
‘mer d, that masters, whenever they find servants 


ern, - 
mete tt 


| to have witnessed its origin and organization among’ 
the holders of slaves, as giving an equivocal Pledge 
of their desire to deliver themselves and ther 
country from the calamity of slavery, we hope tha 
those portions of the American union, whose inha. 
bitantsare by gracious Providence more favorably 
circumstanced, will cordially and liberally and ear. 
nestly, co-operate with their brethren, in bringing 
about the great end contemplated. 

2. We recommend to all the members of our re. 
ligious denomination, not only to permit, but to fi. 
cilitate and encourage the instruction of their slaves, 
}in the principles and duties of the christian reli Zion; 
by granting them liberty to attend on the preach. 
ing of the gospel, when they have the opportunity; 
by favoring the instruction of them in Sabbath 
schools wherever those schools can be formed, and 
by giving them all other proper advantages for ac. 
quiring the knowledge of their duty both to God 
and man. We are perfectly satisfied that as it is 
incumbent on all christians to communicate religi. 
ous instruction tothose who are under their autho. 
rity, so that the doing of this in the case before us, 
sofar from operating, as some have apprehended 
that it might, as an excitement to insubordination 
and insurrection, would, on the contrary, operate 
as the most powerful means for the prevention of 
those evils. 

3. We enjoin on all church sessions and presby- 
teries under the care of this assembly, to discoun- 
tenance, and as far as possible, to prevent all cruel- 
ty of whatever kind in the treatment of slaves, es- 
pecially the cruelty ofserarating husband and wife, 
parents and children, and that which consists in 
selling slaves to those who will either themselves 
deprive these unhappy people of the blessings of 
the gospel, or who wilt transport them to places 
where the gospel is not proclaimed, or where it is 
forbidden to slaves to attend upon its institutions. 
—The manifest violation or disregard of the injunc- 
tion here given, in its true spirit and intention, 





disposed to make a proper improvement of the pri- 
vilege, would give them some share of property to 
begin with; or grant them sufficient means of pro- 
curing by industry their own liberty, ata mederate 
rate; that they may thereby be brought into society, 
with those habits of industry, that may render them 
useful citizens.-- And, finally, they recommend it 
to all the people under their care, to use the most 
prudent measures consistent with the interest and 
the state of civil society, in the parts where they 
live, to procure, eventually, the final abolition of sla- 
very in America. ; 

{ The followingintelligence has been recently re- 
ceived, and may be relied onas authentic—«The 
legislature of Antigua, having held a conference 
with the missionaries (of the united brethren, com- 
monly called Moravians) to induce them to extend 
their missions there, and finding it out of their pow- 
er, voted them one thousand pounds to build # 
church and house, and three hundred pounds perf 
annum, for the support of missionaries at one sta- 
tion; granting and offering, as much crown land as 
should be wanted for that or other stations; and 1m 
the despatch tolord Bathurst from the government 
of Antigua, it is said that the legislature lamented 





‘their limited finances prevented their doing more; 
, a8 they were persuaded, that to the labors of those 
| missionaries among’ the negroes, they were mainly 
‘indebted for a state of profound tranquility, while 
| other islands have been exposed to revolt and in- 
surrection. fhe brethren have about twelve thou: 
sand negroes in their congregations on that island. 
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ought to be considered as just ground for the dis- 
cipline and censures of the church.-—- And if it shall 
ever happen that a christian professor in our com- 
munion, shall sella slave who is also in communion 
and good standing with our church, contrary to his 
or her will and inclination, it ought immediately 


church judicature, and unless there be such peculi- 
ar circumstances attending the case, as can but sel- 
dom happen, it cups to be followed, without delay, 
by a suspension of the offended from all the privi- 
leges of the church, till he repent, and make all the 
reparation in his power to the injared party. 

Passed by the unanimous vote of the general as- 
sembly of the presbyterian church in the United 
States, and signed by their order, by 

J.J. JANEWAY, Moderator. 
Philadelphia, June 2, 1818. 





Trial by Jury. 
FROM THE NEW-YORK ADVOCATE. 

Anaction was lately tried before a court in South 
Carolina, in which the jury could not agree; and, 
after having been shut up six days, they were dis- 
charged without finding a verdict. This circum- 
stance has given rise to a pamphlet, in which the 
subject of jury trialsis examined; and the writer, as 
is stated in one of the Charleston papers, undertakes 
to show the adeurdity of insisting upon the agree- 
ment of twelve men in a case before a verdict could be 
returned. As it would seem, he recommends the 
substitution of five or seven, as a more convenient 
number. It requires no ordinary degree of boldness 
in a lawyer or politician, to attack the trial by jury 
on any ground, and more especially for the single 
reason, that, in a given case, the jury could not 
agree. Justice may, in this instance, be delayed; 
but if it was likely even to be denied, the evil is of 
no importance, compared with the sanctity of the 
trial by jury—and by trial by jury we mean a com- 
mon law trial by a jury of twelve men, whose verdict 
must be the result of their unanimous opinion. A de- 
parture from this plain, simple and sacred provision 
of law, would terminate in the destruction of the 
system, and the eventual destruction of liberty. 

That a jury should consist of twelve men, and that 
they should be unanimous in their verdict, are in- 
dispensable to the safety of the community. That 
a jury should be kept without food or fire, is a more 
doubtful point. When it was the fashion to cart 
juries from county to county in England, because 
of their disagreement, it was, probably, thought 
expedient to starve and freeze them into unanimity, 
for the purpose, of not only finishing the cause, but 
to save the court the trouble and necessity of trans- 
portation. More enlightened and liberal views pre- 
val at the present time, and rather than engage in 
so awarked an undertaking, courts, afier a reasona- 
ble time, will take back papers. and direct a second 
trial. But it is applying an unreasonable and des- 
potic species of logic to the human mind, to deprive 
it of necessary sustenance and comfort, for the pur- 
pose of controlling its inferences and conclusions. 

That juries should be kept together ina state of 
seclusion from the rest of the world, we think per- 
fectly correct, but we do not believe that it is best 
they should be subjected to hunger anc frost for 
the purpose of aiding their reasoning faculties, So 
far as to allow juries food and fire, the trial by jary 
might be modified without injury and without haz- 
ard; but to change its esssential character and quae 
lities, would he the most dangerot's blow that could 
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be levelled at public gceuvi.y and freedom. 














RAIN, 
1818.}_._ REMARKS. 
inches 
Jan’ry 3)0.1 Dull—s light rain. 
1010.4 Moist sow, | 1-2 inches deep, mingled with 
r frezen rain, 
24]0.15 Sleet, or frozen rain. 
26/005 Dull and drizzling. 
27|0.05 Dull and drizziing. 
28/1.15 Rain all A. M. and till the middle of afternoon. 
3110.2 Dry snow, 1 1-2 inches deep=to .2 waters 
' ———2.1 
Feb’ry 30.8 Sleet A. M. and rain P. M. 
14)0.3 Moderate rain A. M. 
18/0.15 Dry snow, about 1 inch deep, P. M. 
22/0.3 Rain A. M. slight snow in the night. 
2410.45 Sleet and rain, A. M. mixed with snow. 
j———2.0 
March 1t)0.2 Dull--and moderate rain, 
20 5 Rain most of the day. 
4/1.0 Rain P. M. and snow about 1 inch after night. 
7 1.0 Easterly storm—rained nearly all night. 
Rain, last night. 
Dull—slight raio last night. 
Dul!—abont 3-4ineh damp snow, before day. 


Showery P. M. 


Rain most of the 24 hours, 
Dul!—rain most of the day; 
Showery, P. M. and in the night, 
Dull—showery alter night. 
Dull—very slight shower. 


Showery during the night. 


Shower last night. 
Shower, A. M. before day. 
Slight shower, P. M. 
Shower in the evening. 


Shower in the afternoon: 

also, smart rain after dark. 

Rain last night. 

Thundergust after dark, P. M. 

Slight shower before day. 

Smart shower belore day: 

dull all day, aud shower after dark. 
Showery betore day. 

Rain all P. M. of the 16th—very heavy through 
the night. 

Dull—showery. P. M. 

Dull— light showers, P. M. 

Shower, P. M. 

Heavy thundergust, P. M. 

Heavy gust before day—showery all day. 


Dull—drizzling most of the day. 
‘Mhundergust, P. » 

Smart gust in the evening. 
Showery. P. M. 

Gust, P. M. with large /agl. 
Slight shower last night—heavy gust, P. M. 
Shower, P. M. 

Very slight shower, P. M. 
Slight shower, A. M.— — 
showery towards evening. 
Shower before day. 

Thunder shower, P. M. 

Smart gust, P. M. 

Gust in the evening. 


Shower before day, and drizzling throughout. 
Slight showers, P. M. 

Showery, P. M. 

Showers, A. M. and evening. 

Thundergust in the evening. 

Heavy gust about noop—showery, P. M.- 

Rain last night—heavy all foren’n—showvrs, P.M, 
Heavy rain last night—showers through the day« 


Dull—smart shower in the evening. 
Heavy showers throughout the day. 
Dull—shower before day. 

Suart rain, A. M. 

Gut, P. M. after dark. 

Light shower, P. My 

Showery, A. M. 

Smart showers early A. M, 

Heavy shower last night, 

Shewer last night. 
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RA | 
1818. |_— REMARKS. 
inches. 
Sept. 5/0.6 Smart rain, P. M. 
6]! .2 Dail—constant rain last nigh 
8]0.4 Rain, P. M, and alter night. 
0.1 Shower in the evening. 
14/0.8 Smart rain last night. 
370.7 Dull—rain A. M. 
3180.1 Duil—drizzling P. M. 
39)0.5 Rain last night—drizzling through the day. 
i———4.4 ’ 
Octo’r 30.4 Easterly rain jast night. - 
4f0.6 Rain, 4 A. M. and 2 in the evening. 
14]0.2 Dull—light showers, P. M.- 
——1,2 
Nov'r, 1}9-15 Light shower before day. 
61.2 unart rain, P. M, 
130.2 Showery, P. M. . 
1380.8 Rain nearly all day, from E- with some snow. 
27/0.4 Duil—easterly rain. 
29/0.7 Rain nearly all A. M. 
——3.45 


Dee'r, 20.01 
610.8 





A slight squall of snow. : 
Easterly rain storm during last night. 


31,0 2 Rain, A. M. 
129.2 1 1-2 inches dry snow before day. 
140.05 i-2 inch dry snow before day. 
16)0.1 lL ineh dry snow before day. 
26)0.05 1-2 inch dry snow last night. 
2>j0.25 11-2 inches daiup snow in the evening, 
Jij0 2 Dull—rain, A. M. 
—— 1.86 
Total —— 
Inches 47.83 





From the preceding table it appears, that during 
Jast year there were 102 days of falling weather— 
chiefly rain; and that the quantity of water which 
fell inthis piace was almost four feet. 

The quantity of snow which fell here within the 
year was remarkably small—amounting altogether to 
no more than about 11 inches in depth—and not 
exceeding 14 inches at any ozie time. 

By a reference to the Wreekty Rrcister, Vol. J, 
page 531, new series, it will be found that the quan- 
tity of water which fell during the last six months 
of the year 1817, was 25.32 inches—and that which 
fell during the same period of the year 1818, was 
23.86 inches. 


Perpetual Weat 








BY DOCTOR HERSCHEL, 
The following table, constructed by the celebrat- 
ed doctor Herschel, upon a philosophical considera- 
tion of the attraction of the sun and moon, in their 
several positions as to the earth, and confirmed by 
the experience of many years’ actual observation, 
may, without doubt, suggest to the observer what 
kind of weather will probably follow the moon’s en- 
trance into any one of her quarters, and that so near 
the truth, that it will be very seldom found to fail. 


her Table. 




















10 to midnight 


midnight to2 . 
i . {2 to 4 . 7 
| ~] 
4 4 to 6 e © 
Fs<6tos , ° 
S18 to 10 
bm 0 oe a 


1 
1 
; 
: 





Ditto 
Fair. 


Cold, with fre- 
qurnt showers. 


Rain. 


Wind and rain. 


Changeable. 


SUMMER. WINTER, 
r— 7 
If it be a new or full oe od 
gt the moon enters into the ! , ‘ ° 
first or Jast quarter, at the 4 Very rainy. Spow or rain 
hour of 12 at noon— J 
Or between the hours of : , 
lit : . . Fair and mild. 
4to6. ° Changeable. Fair 
(Fair, it the wind] Fair & frost. if N. 
6to8 . - is N. W—Rainy,) or N._K.—rain or 
if S. or S. W. | snow. itS. 
Becnais t st or W. 


Ditto 
Fair and frosty. 
Hard frost, unless 
wind is S.or W. 


Snow and stormy 


Ditto 
Stormy. 
Cold rain, if wind 
W.—snow, if E 





Freq’nt showers. 


Cold high wind.! 


From the preceding table it will be seen, that the 
nearer to midnight either of the moon’s periodical 
changes (i. e. within two hours either before or af. 
ter it) the more fair the weather is in summer; while 
the nearer to noon that the change takes place, the 
reverse may be expected. Fair weather may also 
follow when either of the periodical changes occur 
during the afternoon, six hours, viz, from four to 
ten, but this is mostly dependent on the wind.—The 
moon’s entrance during all the hours after midnight, 
except the two first, is unfavorable to fair weather. 
The like may nearly be observed in Winter. Every 
farmer ought to preserve a copy of this table, and 
carefully to regulate his pursuits by its indications, 
Such a line of conduct might materially promote 
his comforts and his interests, while in no case could 
it disturb his prospects or destroy his hopes, 








Capt. Symmes’ Theory. 
FROM THE VILLAGE RECORD, 

We last week introduced to our readers, Mf, 
ligecKREWELDER’s account of the Indian history, man. 
ners, &c. Some extracts were made, which we 
doubt not were entertaining. There are a few 
more remarks and extracts which we feel inclined 
to make, being assured they will be acceptable. 

Indian Mytholory.—On this subject I beg leave to 
present an extract from the manuscript notes of the 
late rev. Christopher Pyrleus, whom I am always 
fond of quoting with respect, as he was a man of 
great truth and well acquainted with the six nations 
and their idioms. The acccunt that he here gives 
of the traditions of that people concerning their ori- 
ginal existence, was taken down by him in January, 
1743, from the mouth of a respectable Mohawk chief 
named Syanarady, who resided on the Mohawk 
river 

THE EXTRACT. 

“Tradition.—That they had dwelt in the earth 
where no sun didshine. That Ganawagahha (one 
of them) having accidentally found a hole to get 
out of the earth at, he went out, and tbat in walk- 
ing about on the earth he found a deer, which he 


{took back with him, and that, both on account of 


the meat tasting so very good, and the favorable 
description he had given them of the country above 
and on the earth, their mother concluded it best for 
them all to come out; that accordingly they did so, 
and immediately set about planting corn, &c.” 

Is the reader acquainted with the opinion and 
projects ofcaptain Symmes? He maintains that the 
earthis hollow—that there is an entrance into it at 
the north pole; and that it is mhabited. In the 
above extract we probably find the sources from 
whence he has derived these strange notions, for he 
has resided many years in the vicinity of the In- 
dians.. 
Without supposing that the Indian traditions ‘will 
add much weight, in the public mind, to the op!- 
nions entertained by our new philosopher, there 1s 
another fact which has lately come to light, which 
is well calculated to encourage captain Symmes t@ 
undertake an expedition for discovery, towards the 
north. We allude to the new people found by 
capt. Ross, in the discovery ships, the last summer, 
in latitude 76°; the very interesting account of which 
we have recently publishedin the Record. ‘These 
people pointed to the north, as the place of their re- 
sidence, and had come down for the purpose of fish- 
ing -they did not believe that capt. Ross came trom 
the-south, “because,” said they, “it is a great mass 
of ice’’—of course it follows that they must live in 4 











country not amass of ice, for they deem suchan one 
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uninhabitable—and that north of where they were 
found, the climate becomes milder and inhabitable 
__besides, itis worthy of remark that they mentioned 
their country as having a great deal of water—not 
‘ce. These facts, highly important, certainly shew, 
shat far north of the regions which we have hereto- 
fore deemed inhabitable, where we have considered 
winter robed in snows and crowned by storms, to 
reign in the awful despotism of desolation, the cli- 
mate undergoes a favorable change, the cause of 
which ‘t is not easv, from known philosophical prin- 
ciples, to account for. me 

Capt. Symmes, in one of his essays, states, that 
north of any inhabited part of the country, it has 
been long observed that rein deer migrate—that 
after being a considerable time absent, they*return 
sleek and fat; from which he infers, fairly too, that 
they must find a milder climate, fitted to raise food 
for them, and consequently fitted for the habitation 
of man. The facts stated by capt. Ross confirm his 
conclusion, and render it a matter very desirable 
that the expedition projected by capt. Symmes 
should be undertaken. 


©. 9 2 ee ee eee 


Internal State of Germany. 
FROM THE BOSTON PATRIOT. 

The following extract from Bell’s London Mes- 
senger of April 18, received at the office of the Bos- 
ton Patriot, exhibits in strong colors the difference 
between a republican and an aristocratic form of 
government. It appears that a great portion of the 
German nobility are not only illiterate and overbear- 


} 


far as respects our own constitution we have often 
had occasion to express our opinions; but so far as 
respects these German governments, and the conti- 
nental governments in general, we should wish ‘al- 
most any change (short of a revolution terminating 
ina military despotism) for the better. Their go-. 
vernments, even including Hanover (which is about . 
to be reformed, ) are a perfect system of ancient rub- 
bish, hostile to every principle of wise and liberal . 
legislation, and impeding the progtess of civiliza- 
tion and equal intercourse between the members of 
the community. The richest and best educated 
merchants, even those whose wealth and liberal 
course of life and learning have given them manners 
suited to every society, are not admitted to the 
courts of their princes, and must stand up, or leave 
a public room, when a count or baron, achamber- 
lain or lady of honor, shall choose to calla dance, 
or make a card table for their privileged class. 
Nothing, indeed, can equal the pride and mean- 
ness of some of these courts and their household. 
The ladies of honor and lord high chamberlains, 


{have from thirty to an htindred pounds a year for 


their salaries, with wax-lights for their private aparte 
ments, which they frequently burn in bottles for 
candlesticks, in garrets and third floors. But they 
submit to this, and to still more extreme poverty, 
in preference to entering into professions or trades, 
which might render their lives happy to themselves, 
or less burdensome to society, For as all the sons 
of princes are princes, and so on to thirty genera 
tions, and of counts, barons, &c. the country has 
nearly as many princes as we have ostlers; and as, 





ing, but so poor withal, that they live almost entirely 
upon the exertions and industry of the useful and 
honest part of the community, whom at the same 
time they affect to despise! 

A German merchant, rich, well educated, and 
genteelly bred, must Jeave the room or stand up, 
when an ignorant and clownish count or baron, (who 
at the same time is a lazy public pauper, supported 
by the industry of this very merchant) gets up to 
dance, or sits downto play cards. “It is among 
these people and their governments, (says the Bri- 
tish editor) that we hope the example of the Ameri- 
can government will in time spread with due effect; 


and thatthe common sense of mankind will arise against } 


the oppression of whole communities, to support 


those privileged classes, who at once devour and de- | 


spise them.”’ 

The above elegant compliment to this country, is 
just, correct, and well merited. 

From Bell’s London Messenger of April 18. 

The foreign intelligencé of the week is of less 
importance than might be expected from the gene- 
ral state of the continent, The example of the Eng- 
lish and French governments has excited a very 
general spirit of reforming their ancient institutions 
throughout the continent; but the people appear 
to be more sincere and ardent than their rulers. 





from intermarriages, the minor princes are almost 
all related to the supsrior princes, the whole body 
|(however numerous) must be maintained by the 
{court of the country, and accordingly they all have 
isalavies, or at least a seat at a dinner-table, from 
| 9. to 100/.and upwards. Who will maintain, that 
| small principalities, thus burdened, (forthe commu- 
{nity pays for all,) have not both good cause and 
\good right to demand reform? and who can wish 
| that such governments cancontinue? Itis amongst 
these people and their governments, that we hope 
ithe example ofthe American government will, in 
jin time, spread with due effect; and that the com- 





mon sense of mankind willarise against the oppres- 
sion of whole communities, to support those privt- 
leged classes, who at once devour and despise 
them. 





al al 


a 


Rhode-Island. 


FROM THE PROVIDENCE PATRIOT. 

Public papers.—-Some of these documents are still 
kept from public view. The resolution passed by 
the assembly has causes! the production of a few of 
them; that which was rejected would probably have 
brought others to light, but we never expect io 





make the chain complete; some of the links are pre- 


‘ . ~ . H nd . 
The generality of the German princes are not men! bably of too dark a hue, and of a nature too delicate 


of even descent information; they enter the army at 


a period of life which precludes all possibility of a | 


i‘ . . ° 
}for public examination. 


It is not strange there 
should have been so much objection to the passage 


liberal education; and their degree of knowledge | of the latter resolution; but yet the blank in our 


very seldem exceeds, and does not always equal,) public records ought to be filled. 


Posterity will 


r ‘ : : Y ses { ° 
What might be expected from an English military or| have aright to suspect foul play; and those who have 


naval officer, who has entered the army or navy as) 


an ensign or midshipman at twelve or fourtcep years 
ofage. But such men asthese are very ill calculat- 
ed to give liberty to their subjects, or to sacrifice 
any thing of that personal power and ancient discip- 
fine which characterizes the German governments. 
Accordingly, these princes do not correspond with 


the public opinion in the necessity of reform. So! 


a respect for tts opinion, should do what in them 
lies to secure their memories from reproach. 

It is proposed to make a few extracts from the 
papers alreadv deposited. Much comment on them 
would be useless; every reader must understand 
them. 

We find in the records of the council of war, no- 
tice of the reception of letters from Mr. Fowler, a 
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member of the council, and from lieutenant-gover- 
nor Martin, on the 16th of April, 1813, (neither of 
which are deposited) in the following terms: «On 
eqnsideration of the great importance of its contents, 
(governor M’sletter) as well as that of Mr. Fowler, 
the council resolved to adjourn this meeting to 
Newport, there to convene on Thursday next, at 4 
o’clock, P. M.”’ i. «. one full week afterwards, at a 
period when, as we have reason to believe, there 
was emminent danger of a sudden attack upon the 
town of Newport. 

On the 22d of April, 1813, the consideration of a 
motion submitted by Mr. Fowler, “relative to the 
danger of invasion to which certain parts of the 
state is exposed, and to calling out the detached mi- 
litia of the state for the defence of the same,” was 
postponed to the next meeting; and yet the record 
of the next meeting states, «There being no speci- 
al business before the council, adjourned to Satur- 
day, 8th May.” 

At the meeting on the 22d of April, (present, ro- 
yernors Jones and Martin, Christopher Fowler, 
Thomas P. Ives, Ephraim Bowen, John T. Childs, 
Thomas Noyes and Nathanial Searle, jr.)—“The 
vote of the town of Bristol, requesting of the coun- 
cil of war some provision for the defence of that 
town against invasion, having been read and ma- 
turely deliberated upon, itis the opinion of the coun- 
cil, that the further consideration thereof be defer- 
red until after the next session of the general assem- 
ly.” Onthe fifth of August, (nearly four months 
afterwards) we find the following vote recorded: 
«Voted, that the train of artillery in Bristol be fur- 
nished by the quarter-master general with ¢wenty- 


jive cannon cartridges, WitHoUT Batt, and four, 


pounds of priming powder, of good quality, in addi- 
tion to their present supply.”’ 

September 16, 1814.—«Voted, That the governor 
be advisedto authorise the inhabitants of Pawtuxet, 
to repair at their own expense to the fort at Pawtuxet 
Neck in the town of Cranston.” 


September 30, 1814.—*Voted, That the Q. M. G. | 


be directed to pay the account of the detached mi- 
litia, amounting to 63 50, for the use of their blan- 
kets, while on duty.” 

Among the few vouchers deposited, we find an 
account containing the following curious item: “To 
chain, linch-pins, and washer, and other small things, 


$30.” 


Miscellaneous Scraps. 


Anextract from Erwin’s vovaceup the Red Sea. 
Yamnho, Sund:iu, 25th May, 1777. A caravan ar- 
rived this forenoon from Medina, which is but two 


davs journey fromhence. This was the first I had 
seen, and though it consisted of 4 or 500 camels, I 


———, 
~ i aities, 


clime, this living vessel traverses the pathless waste 
fraught with the precious treasures ofthe east. 4 
caravan of camels exploring the wilds of Arabia, 
with nothing in view but sand and sky, and con. 
ducted by the planets to its desired haven, May 
well be likened toa fleet of vessels, which are not 
more useful in their way, or wonderful .in their 
structure. Asthe ship alone can outlive the seas, 
in which the weaker boat must perish, so is the ca. 
mel peculiarly adapted to a region, in which no 
other class of beasts could bear fatigue. He*too ex. 
periences the change of sublunary things. His 
mighty strength, his dauntless heart, sink beneath 
the whirlwind’s rage, and like the towering ship, 
which winds and waves assail with ceaseless fury, 
he yields at length to inevitable fate.” 

Voyage of discovery. The Russian frigate Kam. 
schatka, after a three years voyage of discovery, 
recently stopped at Fayal on her way to St. Peters. 
burg. Her commander, Golowrin, is celebrated for 
the circumstance of his having been several years 
in captivity in Japan, and his account of that em. 


pire. 


Geography! A New York paper says, Laguira, 
Porto Cabello, Barcelona, and Cumana, are in the 
kingdom “of New Granada, in the province of Carac. 
cas”? 

Infant velcano.—In the island of Jamaica a volca- 
nic eruption has appeared ina small valley, sur. 
rounded by smaii mountains, about half a mile from 
the sea shore; which, at its first discovery, exhibit- 
ed a pyramid of but a few inches dimension, but in 
the course of a year, increased to the circumference 
of 49 feet at the base, 9 at the top and more than 2 
feet within the crater, and 4 feet inheight. It con- 





tinually discharges. lava, which, as it cools, increases 
\the dimensions of -he mound. A boiling sound is 
distinctly heard by those near it. It is represented 
(as an interesting curiosity, and is probably the first 
peer instance of the original formation of such 
a phenomenon being witnessed by human eves. 
Vegetation. A farmer ofthis neighborhood men- 
‘tions a curious fact, relating to the growth of his 
|corn, which is no doubt attributable to the extraor- 
\dinary dry weather, for which this season has been 
iso very remarkable. He says thatin a garden patch, 
|planted with corn for roasting ears, the growth of 
ithree distinct periods are visible on each ear, and 
actually marked by a joint, or something like the 
natural ring observed on a common cane; that the 
first part ofthe year for about three inchesis guite 
ripe, hard, and unfit forthe table; that the middle 
of the ear is soft and fit for use; and that the end, 
for about three inches more, is very soft and milky. 
|Such isthe singular state of the progress of vegeta- 
ition on each ear, successively denoting the differ- 
lent periods of its growth.— Wash. City Gaz. 








must confess myself to have been much struck with{ Unexampled product.—It is asserted, that, on the 
the grandeur and novelty of the sight. We discern-|farm of Samuel Cope, in Eastbradford, Chester 
ed it fromafar, moving onward, with a quick though | county, Pennsylvania, there was found this season 
solemn pace, and as it passed near the beach, we/a root of wheat, which produced one hundred and 
gould distinguish, with our glasses, the economy of] two stalks, and all well headed. One of the heads 
the whole. The major part of the camels were) (the only one counted) contained 63 grains. If tic 
loaded with merchandise, and the rest carried the! other heads were as well filled, the product must 
travellers and the principal camel drivers. Thejhave been upwards of 6000 grains of wheat from 4 
sun was inhis meridian, and not a cloud obscured | single root.—Vil. Recd. 

the heavens, nor a breath disturbed the surface of} Sguashes.—1100 squashes were pulled from one 
the deep. The natives were retired to the inmost /|vine,in a garden at Augusta, Geo. from June to the 
recesses of their habitations, and not a beast was! 9th of August, 1819, when the vine was still flourish- 
geen abroad, save the patient camel, that now brav-/ing! é 
ed the fiery ray, and marched with steady steps| fects of lightning,—In the vicinity of the town 
beneath the united pressure of hunger, thirst and| of Fayetteville, N. C. there were twenty-four sheep 
heat! While the wooden bark ploughs the deep,| killed by lightning, on the evening of the 3d Aug- 
and wafts from shore to shore the produce of each! They were found among the limbs of a large 09 
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shat had been cut down in captain Wim. Lord’s pas- | 
Aire. The flock consisted of 37. 

Wonderful esc. pe.—On the 26th of J uly, the 
nouse of Mr. John Hunt, at Scoreham, Vt. was injur- 
ed by lightning. The electrical fluid struck a young 
lady whe was in the upper part of the house --melt- 
ed a string of gold beads which she had around her 
neck, and ruaning down her body, burnt her stock- 
ing and shoe, and set the lining of her shoe on fire. 
Jn consequence of this shock she remained perfect- 
iv senseless for ten hours, when it is stated she re- 
covered. . 

Kiiled in F.llsworth, (Me.) by the falling of a tree, 
Miss Dorothy Mattocks, aged 20, daughterof Mr. 
William Mattocks. She repaired to the woods in 
order to fall trees for her father; while in the act of 
making her escape from being hurt, the tree fell 
across the spur, and killed her instantly. 

A curiosity. —A splendid folio bible, in the French 
language, has lately been received from Europe, by 
Messrs. Prior and Dunning,booksellers of New York. 
It was printed in the year 1588, in a remarkable 
large type, and isembellished with a great variety 
of engravings, different from ary thing we have be- 
fore seen. It is, doubtless, one of the finest speci- 
mens of printing of the 16th century, and is well) 
worthy the inspection of the literati, and especially | 
of the reverend clergy. | 





Another. ‘The following singular translation ap- 
pears in the edition of the bible, “€imprinrep AT) 
London by Robert Barker, printer to the kings most | 


excellent majiste, 1610”—in the 3d chapter and 7th: 


there, which strangers often contravene, from ig- 
norance; that is, when the stipulated time for la- 
dies’ bathing arrives, a white flag is hoisted upon 
the bank, under which it is high treason for a gen- 
tleman to be seen there; and when the established 
time for gentlemen arrives, the red flag is run up, 
which is sometimes done by mistake, and produces 
rather ludicrous misunderstandings. <A wag lately 
hoisted both flags together, which created some 
awful squinting, and no little confusion. ) 

Iron hanging bridge.—The third report of the se- 
lect committee of the London and Holy-Head road 
has been printed. The committee adopt and strong: 
ly recommend, Mr. Telford’s plan of an iron hang- 
ing bridge across the Menai straight. Each of the 
two principal piers was intended to be 60 by 40 
feet at high-water mark, having a foundation of 
rock. Upon the summit of each of those a pyramid 
of cast metal is to be erected for the purpose of 
raising the cables from which the bridge is to be 
suspended. The bridge, which is to hang between 
those two points, will be 522 feet long and 30 wide, 
the entire length of the bridge is to be 5000 feet. 
The expense estimated at 70,0007. London pape. 

Waterloo trophies. A London paper, of the 20th of 
June, states that on Friday week a numerous and 
fushionable party attended at the late museum in 
Piccadilly, to witness the sale of the carriage and 
other things which belonged to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, which were captured at Waterloo. The 
articles were all eagerly bought up, and some of 
them at most extravagant prices. The following 


verse of Genesis, and which, for the benefit of all) statement of the prices given for some of the things 


. \ 
concerned, we here transcribe: 


“Then the eyes of them both were opened, and they| 


will serve to shew in what estimation these relics 
are held: The carriage sold for 1687; small opera 


duew they were naked, und thee sewed figve tree) glass, 5. 5s.; tooth brush, 3/. 13s. 6d; snuff box, 


leaues together, and made themselves breeches.” 
Wilmington, ( N.C.) paper. 
Antiquities. —A tomb of white marble has recently 
been discovered at Rome, containing the body ofa 


166/. 19s, 6d. military stock, or collar, 1/. 17s.; old 
slippers, 1/.; razor, (common) 4. 4s.; piece of 
sponge, 17s. 6d.; shaving brush, S/. 14s.; shirt, 2/. 
5s.; comb, 1/.; shaving box, 7/. 7s.; pair of old gloves 


man and a woman, enveloped in fine woolen cloth.} 1/: old pocket handkerchief, 1/. 11s. 6d. Many other 


Under the cornice of the mausolem were inscribed 
the names of Publius Cornelius and Julia Cornelia. 


Responsibility of judges in Holiand.—A servant girl, 


was erroneously convicted at Middleburgh of rob- 


articles sold equally high. 

Vained family. From a London paper of June 
23. While the 7th Hussars lately passed by the 
marquis of Anglesea’s scat near Litchfield, on their 


bing her master; the property was found locked up, route to Manchester, they were entertained by the 
pro] P| ’ : 5 


in her box, her mistress had placed itthere. She: 


was flogged, brandmarked, and confined in the 
rasp-house. While she was suffering her sentence, 
the guilt of her mistress was detected. ‘he cele- 
brated Ploos Van Amstle was her advocate. The 
misiress was condemed to the severest scourging, 
a double-brand and hard labor for life. The sen- 
tence was reversed, and a heavy fine inflicted on 
the tribunal, and given to the innocent sufferer 
as an indemnification. 

Great works. The editor ofthe (Savannah) Geor- 
flan, noticing the wants of the Missouri territo- 
ry* (see present volume page 408,) thinks that the 
following small items ought to have been added— 

A canal through the isthmus of Darien, and 

Another through the isthmus of Suez! 

To which further we would propose— 

The clearing away of the ice about the North 
Pole, that capt. Symmes may openatrade withthe 
people inhabiting the interior of the earth. 

Long branch—The company at this salubrious 
retreat isrepreseuted to be very numerous and re- 
Spectable this season -The New-York Advocate 
Says, there is a kind of military or naval regulations 


=e 


marquis at his mansion with good old English cheer. 
Whilst the soldiers were parading on the lawn in 
| front of the house, immediately before their depar- 
jture, a somewhat singular appearance presented it- 
\selfin the persons of the marquis, his brother, (a 
captain in the navy,) lord Uxbridge, (the marquis’ 
son,) and the daughter of the marquis. The first 
wanted a leg which he lost at Waterloo, the cap- 
tain anarm, the noble lord Uxbridge was on ctutch- 
es, being wounded in the knee, and the fair lady 
was mine her right hand, which she lost while at- 
tending her husband at one of the battles in Spain. 

Quarterly, Review. ‘Vhe following isthe conclud- 
ing paragraph of a long article in the Edinburg 
Scotsman, on the manner in which this country is 
spoken of by the Quarterly Reviewers: 

“The short carcer of the United States has 
thrown more light on the theory of government, 
than the experience of centuries. But the truths 
it exhibits are gall and wermwood to the hirelings 
of power. Without it we might have believed that 
rotten burghs are the soundest part of a constitu- 
tion, and that a fair and full representation was visi- 
onary nonsense.—Delolme’s doctrine might have 











; passed, that it isonly the strong executive ofa mo- 


*Outlines of public interest with the people of|narchy which can indulge its subjects in great liber- 


Missouns!”_$;, Louis Enquirer. 


tics of spcech and conduct, while a republic is ne- 
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cessarily suspicious and severe; and that in a demo- 
cracy the people must become the prey of quacks, 
under whom neither person nor property could be 
secure. To the confusion of all these theorists, 
however, persons and property are more secure in 
the United States than any where else, if we may 
judge from the rate at which both multiply. The 
interests of the people are found to thrive wonder- 
fully under their own care; and political quacks 
find so little encouragement there, that they are al- 
most the only, class which never emigrate from this 
happy country. ‘The government, so far from be- 
ing jealous and cruel, is the mildest and most liberal 
that ever existed inthe world. It creates no ficti- 
tious plots, nourishes no host of spies, no mercenary 
reviewers, and has contrived to get through a stor- 
my period without the legitimate help of the gib- 
bit, so indispensable to the strong monarchies of the 
old world.” 

Emigration. A London paper of the 30th of June 
says, “In the Venus, which sailed last Thursday, 
from Hull for New York, was a very interesting 
emigrant, Mr. Raylay, a venerable old man, up- 
wards of 80 yearsofage. He had lived for the last 
thirty years at Newbald, a respectable village a few 
miles distant from Hull, where he practised the 
profession of an apothecary, At the earnest soli- 
citation of a daughter and her husband, who have 
a family of nine children, he has accompanied them 
to another country, and become self-exiled, that 
their children may have prospects more bright than 
their own native land can afford.” 

The London Odserver of June 20, after giving a 
statement of one year’s sale of that paper, (which 
is printed on Sunday only) amounting to 602, 224 pa- 
pers, says — 

«It may not be wholly uninteresting to know, 
that the amount paid to the revenue for six hundred 
and two thousand, two hundred and twenty-four 
stamps, was no less a sum than eight thousand and 
twenty nine pounds, independent of the excise 
upon twelve hundred and four reams of paper, at 
three pence each pound weight, and the duty of 
three shillings and sixpeuce upon every advertise- 


ment, making atotal sum contributed to the reve- | 


7 ey 


the striking of two flints against one another—_, 
crimson balsam for a love wounded heart—a SWee} 
bite of the lip—-an affectionate pinching of the 
mouth—a delicious dish which is eaten with scarlet 
spoons; 2 sweetmeat which does not satisfy our hun. 
ger--a fruit which is planted and gathered at the 
same time—the quickest exchange of questions and 
answers of two lovers: the fourth degree of love,” 


Anecdo‘e.—One of the Osage Indians who were 
on a visitto Washington city a few years ago, being 
in Baltimore, was shewn every thing in the latte; 
city that it was supposed could interest the atten. 
tion of one of the native lords of the forest. Amon 
other things his guide conducted him to see the 
gaol. After viewing it with attention, he exclaim. 
ed, «What dat?” the reply was, “the gaol.’”? Indian, 
“What’s gaol?” His guide answered, “A place to 
put Indians in who don’t pay the skins they owe,” 
(skins being the medium of exchange or symbol of 


| wealth among the North American savages.) Hay. 


ing viewed it some time with astonishment, the un. 
tutored child of nature gave this reply, worthy of 
a Socrates, a Plato, a Rochefaucault, ora Franklin~ 
“Indian can ketch no skin dere.”” 


Wit and humor.—The following piece of wit and 
humor is copied from a New Orleans-paper. With 
a trifling alteration, it will suit, just at this time, the 
en of many other places as well as New-Or. 

eans. 


Prices current at New-Orleans, May 31st, 1819, by 
Peter Quince & Co. 

Cash—3 or 4 per cent. per month above par; ve- 
ry scarce; in great demand, and advancing in value, 

Credit—Below par; still declining; very little good 
in market; much wanted. 

Confidence—Nominal. 

Concubines—Plenty and dull; large supplies hav- 
ing arrived from New-York and elsewhere. 

Commission merchants—Do. do. fluctuating. 

Dust, (. car tres plenty; low at present, but 
will rise the first fair wind. 

Duns—Plenty and dull, 

Discount at banks—Very scarce and in demand; 


: 
can be obtained only through favor. 





nue by the Observer journal, in one year, ofabout 


Disease and filth—Plenty at all seasons; witness 


ten thousand pounds, and that for only fifty two | the hospital and gutters. 


ublications. 


Sea Clamm, Thisinstrument, invented by capt. 


Ross, of the British navy, for taking sounding at any | 


fathomable depth, is thus described:—a hollow pa- 
rallelogram of castiron, (100 lbs.) 18 inches long, 
6 by6 and 4 by 5 inches wide—A spindle passes 
through it, to a joint of which the forceps are attach- 
ed, and kept extended by a joint bolt. When the 
bolt touchesthe ground, the forceps act, and are 
closed by a cast-iron weight slipping down the 
spindle, and keeping fast the contents, till brought 
up for examination. By this instrument, the deep- 
est soundings ever reached in Baffin’s bay, were ta- 
ken at 1050 fathoms! When at 500 fathoms, it de- 
scended at the rate of one fathom per second, and 
when 1000 fathoms down, it took one second and a 
half per fathom. It broughtup 6 pounds of mud, 
shells, &c. : 

| Definition of a kiss) Extract ofa letter writtenin 
the year 1679, translated from the German—*«< What 
#s a kiss? A kiss as it were isa zeal of expressing 
our sincere attachment; the pledge of our future 
union; a dumb, but at the same time audible lan- 

uage of a living heart; a present which atthe 
same time that it given is taken from us; the impres- 
sfon of an ardent attachment onan ivory coral press; 


| them’? at every corner of the streets. 


Fragrant odours—Plenty, plenty; “you may note 

Fleas—Plenty; but lively. 

Failures—A bad article; expected to be plenty 
in August and Sept, . 

Long-faced gentry, (not gack-usses_)—Plenty and 
dull; daily increasing. 

Musquitoes—-A great many in market; no sales; 
| Louisiana, perhaps, produces the best in the world; 
‘but, although they make a great noise at home, ye! 
ithey are never exported. 
| WVoteries Public—Plenty, brisk, and in great de 
mand, 

Promises—Plenty, but good for nothing. 

Raw hide—Much used, but cheap. 

Relizion—Beginning to get in use; being a new 
article in this country, the prices nominal and the 
demand limited; depends, in a great measure, of 
the prevalence of the yellow fever. 

Shaving —Brisk; especially just before 3 o’clocks 
P.M. 

Water, (fresh )—Plenty, but rather muddy; will 
increase in value as the summer advances; at pre 
sent, sales regular at 1 picaion per bucket full. 

Bille of exchange—Pienty, a mere drug 1n the 
arket—would scarcely be accepted by any hedy- 
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I’. assured the gentleman that nothing was farther 
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The Missouri Question. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEB. 15, 1819. 
Mr. Tallmadge, of New York, having moved 
the following amendment on the Saturday preced- 
ing— 
“And provided that the introduction of slavery, or 
involuntary servitude, be prohibited, except for the 
punishment of crimes, wherecf the party has been duly 
convicted, and that all children born within the satd 
State, ufter the admission thereof into the union, shall 
be declared free at the uye of 25 years:” 

Ma. Fouter, of Massachusetts, said, that in the 
admission of new states into the union, he consider- 
ed that congress had a discretionary power. By 
the 4th article and 3d seciion of the constitution, 
congress are authorised to admit them, but nothing 
jin that section, or in any part of the constitutiou, 
enjoins the admission as imperative, under any cir 
cumstances. If it were otherwise, he would re- 
quest gentlemen to point out what were the circum. 
siances or conditions precedent, which being tound 
to exist, congress must admit the new state. Ali 
discretion would in such case be taken from con- 
gress Mr. F. said, and deliberation would be use- 
less. The hon, speaker, (Mr. Cia;) has said, thai 
congress has no right io prescribe any condition 
whatever to the newly organised states, but must 
admit them bya simple act, leaving their sovereignty 
unrestricted. [Here the speaker explained—he did 
not intend to be understood in so broad a sense as 
Mr. F.stated.] With the explunation of the honor- 
able gentleman, Mr. F. said, 1 stiil think his ground 
us unienable as before. Wecertainly bavearight, 
and our duty to the nation requires, that we should 
examine the actual state of things in the proposed 
state; and, above all, the constitution expressly 
makes 4 REPUBLICAN form of government in the se. 
veral states a fundamental principle, to be presery 
ed under the sacred guarantee of the national legis 
Jature.—[Art. 4, sec, 4.] i clearly, therefore, is 
the duty of congress, beiure admitting a new sistei 
into ihe urion, to ascertain that her constitution 
or form of government is republican. Now, sir, 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
New-York, Mr. Tallmadge, merely requires that 
Slavery shall be prohibited in Missouri. Does this 
imply any thing more than that its constitution 
Shall be republican? ‘Lhe exis:ence of slavery in 
any state, 1s so fur a departure from republican prin. 
ciples. Vhe declaration of independence, penned 
by the illustrious statesman then and at this time 
a citizen of a state which admits slavery, defines 
the principle on which our uational and state con- 
stitutions are all professedly founded. The gecond 
paragraph. of that instrument begins thus: ‘We 
hold these truths to be self-evident—that ali men 
are created equai—that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, ripsury, and the pursuit of bap- 
piness.” Since, then, it cannot be denied thai 
Slaves are men, it follows that they are in a purely 
republican government born free, and afe entiiled 
to Giberty and the pursuit cf happiness. {Mr. Fulicr 
was here interrupted by several gentlemen, who 
thought it improper to question in debate ihe re- 
Publican character of the slave-holding states, 
which had also a tendency, as one gentleman, (Mr. 
Colston, of Virginia) said, to deprive those states 
of the right to hoid slaves as property, and he 
adverted to the provability that there might be 

Slaves in the gallery listening tothe debate.} Mr. 


from his thoughts than to question on tha‘ floor 
tie right of Virginia and other states, which held 
slaves when the constitution was established, to 
continue to hold them. With that subject the na- 
tional legislature could not interfere, und ought 
not to aitempt it. But, Mr. F. continued, if gen- 
tlemen will be patient, they wil! see that my re- 
marks will neither derogate from the constitutional 
rights of the states, nor from a due respect to their 
several forms of government. Sir, it is my wish 
\o allay, not to excite local animosities, but I shalk 
never refrain from advancing such arguments in 
debate as my duty requires, nor do I believe that 
the reading of our declaration of independence, or 
a discussion of republican principles on any oe- 
casion, can endanger the rights, or merit the dis- 
approbation of any portion of the union. 

My reason, Mr. Chairman, for recurring to the 
declaration of our independence, was to draw from 
an authority admitted in ali parts of the union, a 
definition of the basis of republican government. 
if, then, all men have equal rights, it can no moré 
comport with the principles of a free government 
to exclude men of a certain color from the enjoy 
ment of “liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’ 
than to exclude those who have noi attained a cer- 
‘ain portion of wealth, or a ceriain stature of bodys 
or to found the exciusion on any other capricious 
or accidental circumstance. Suppose Missouri, 
before her admission as a state, were td submit to 
us her constitution, by which no person could eleci, 
or be elected to any oflice, unless he possessed 
a clear annual income of twenty thousand dollars; 
and suppose we had ascertained that only Ave or a 
very small nuraber of persons had such aii estate, 
would this be any thing nore or less than a real 
aristocracy, Under a form nominally republican ? 
Election and representation, which some contend 
are thé only essential principles of republics, would 
exist only in name—-a shadow without substance, 
a body without a soul. But if all the other in« 
habitants were to be made slaves, and mere pro- 
perty of the favored few, the outrage on priuciple 
would be sill sore palpable. Yet, sir, itis de 

monstrable, that the exclusion of the hiack popuia- 
tion from all political freedom, and making them 
the property of the whites, is an equally patpable 
mvasion of right, and abaidonment of principle. 
if we do this in the admission of new states; we 
violate the constitution, and we Lave not now 
the excuse which existed when our national con- 


t 


stitution was established. Then, to effect a cuncert 


of interes s, it was proper to make concessions. 
The states where slavery existed not only claimed 
the right to continue it, but it was manifest thata 
general emancipation of slaves could not be asked 
of them. Their poliucai existence would have been 
in jeopardy: both masters and slaves must have 
been involved in the most fatal consequences. 

To guard sgainst such intolerable evils, it is 
provided in the cousti(ution “that the migration or 
importation of such persons, as any Of the existing 
states think proper to admit, shal? not be prohibited 
till 1808."—Art. 1, sec. 9. And it is provided else- 
where, that persons held to service by the laws of 
any state, shall be gi¥en up by other states, to 
which they may have es€aped, &c. Art. 4; sec. ¥; 
These provisions effectually reco «nized the right 
in the states, which, at the time of framing the cone 
sti.ution, beld the blacks in slavery, to confinué so 
to hold them, until they shéa!d thinK proper to 
metiorate their condition, The constitution is a 
conipact among ail the states then ekisitng, ¥y 
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lished for the whole and for each individual state. \certain, that the representatives of the people can 


The predominant principle, in both respects, is, that 
ALL MN are FRER, and have an EQUAL RIGHT TO LI 
ayaty, and all other privileges; or, in other words, 
the predominant principle is nEPUBLICANISM, in its 
largest sense. But, then, the same compact con- 
tains ceriain exceptions. The states then holding 
slaves are permitted, from the necessity of the case, 
and for the sake of union, to exclude the republican 
principle so far, and on?y so far, as to retain their 
slaves in servitude, and also their progeny, as had 
been the usage, until they should think it proper 
or safe to conform to the pure principle by abolish- 
ing slavery. ‘The compact contains on its face the 
general principle and the exceptions. But the at- 
tempt to extend slavery to the new states, is in 
direct violation of the clause, which guarantees a 
republican form of government to all the states. 
This clause, indeed, must be construed in connec 
tion with the exceptions before mentioned; but i 
cannot, without violence, be applied to any o her 
states than those in which slavery was allowed at 
the formation of the constitution. 

The honorable speaker cites the first clause in 
the 2d section of the 4th article—“The citizens of 
each state shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the seyeral states,”? which 
he thinks would be violated by the condition pro 
posed in the constitution of Missouri. To keep 
slaves—to make one portion of the population the 
property of another, hardly deserves to be called 
a privilege, since what is gained by the masters 
must be lost by the slaves. But independently of 
this consideration, I think the observations already 
offered to the committee, showing that holding the 
black population in servitude is am exception to the 

eneral principles of the constitution, and cannot 
Be allowed to extend beyond the fair import of the 
terms by which that exception is provided, are a 
sufficient answer to the objection. The gentleman 
proceeds in the same train of reasoning, and asks, 
if congress can require one condition, how many 
more can be required, and where these conditions 
will end? With regard to a republican consti u- 
tion, congress are obliged io require that conditio:, 
and that ts enough for the present question; but I 
contend, further, that congress has a right, at their 
discretion, to require any other reasonable condi. 
tion. Several others were required of Ohio, Indiana, 
lllinois, and Mississippi. The state of Louisiana, 

hich was a part of the territory ceded tous at 
the same time with Missouri, was required to pro. 
vide in ber constitution for trials by jury, the writ 
of habeas corpus, the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, with several others peculiar to that state. 
These certainly are, none of them, more indispens 
able ingredients in a republican form of govern- 
ment, than the equality of privileges of all the po- 


ressonable, and warranted by the national constitu. 
tion in the admission of new states. Norneed gen- 
tlemen apprehend that congress will set no reason 
able limits to the conditions of admission. In the 
exercise of their Consiitutional discretion on this 
subject, they are, as in all other cases, responsible 
to the people. Their power to levy direct taxes, 
is not limited by the constitution. They may 
lay a tax of one million of dollars, or of a hundred 
millions, without viol.\ing the letter of the con- 
gtitution; but af the latter enormous and unreason- 
able sum were levied, or even the former, without 
evident necessjiy, the people have the power in 
their own hauds—a speedy corrective is found in 


never lese sight of it; and consequently an abuse 
of their powers, to any considerable extent, can 
never be apprehended. The same reasoning ap. 
plies to the exercise of al/ the powers entrusted 
to congress, and the admission of new siates int: 
the union is in no respect ai exception. 

One gentleman, however, has contended against 
the amendment, because it abridges the rights of 
the slave holding states to transport their slaves to 
the new states for sale or otherwise. ‘This argu. 
ment is attempted to be enforced in various ways, 
end particulsrly by the clause in the constitution 
last cited. It admits, however, of a very clear 
answer, by recurring to the 9th section of article 
1st, which provides, that “the migration or importa- 
‘tion of such persons as any of the states then 
‘existing shall admi:, sball not be prohibited by 

coneress till 1808.” This clearly implies, that the 
migration and importation may be prohibited after 
that year. The importation has been prohbibiied, 
hut the migration has not hitherto been restrained; 
congress, however, may restrain it when it may be 
judged expedient. [tis indeed contended by some 
gentlemen, that migration is either synonimcus 
with importation, or that it means something dif- 
ferent from the transpostation of sieves from one 
state to another. It certainly is not sysonimous 
wath importation, and would not have becn used if 
it had been so. It cannot mean exportation, which 
is also a definite and precise term. It cannot mean 
the reception of free blacks from foreign countries, 
as is alleged by some, because no possible reason 
existed for regulating their admission by the con- 
stitution; no free blacks ever came from Africa, or 
any other country, to this; and to introduce the 
provision by the side of that fur the importation 
of slaves, would have been absurd in the highest 
degree. What alternative remains but to apply 
the term “migration” to the transportation of 
slaves from those states, where they ore admitted 
to be held, to other states. Such a provision might 
‘ave in view a very natura}. object. The price of 
sluves mighi be affected so far by asudden prohrbi- 
tion to transport slaves from state to sta‘e, that it 
was as reasonable to guard agains! that inconveni- 
ence, as against the sudden anterdiction of the im- 
portation. Hitherto it has not been found necesssry 
for congress to prohibit migration or transportation 
from stateto state. But now it becomes the right 
and duty of congress to guard against the further 
extension of the intolerable evil and the crying 
enormity of slavery. 
The expediency of this measure is very apparent. 
The opening of an extensive slave market will 
tempt the cupidity of tiiose who, oiherv ise, per- 
haps might gradually emancipate their slaves. We 
have heard much, Mr. Chairman, of the Coloniza- 
tion society; an institution which is the favorite of 
the humane gcatlemen in the slave-holding states. 
They have long been lamenting the miseries of 
siavery, and earnestly seeking for a remedy com- 
patible with their own safety, and the happiness 
of their slaves. At last the great desideratum 1s 
found—a colony in Africa for the emancips‘ed 
blacks. How Will Tiie generous int-ntions of ‘hese 
humane persons be frusirated, if ihe price of slaves 
is to be doubied by a new and boundiess market! 
Instead of emancipation of the slaves, it is much ‘o 
be feared, that unprincipled wretches will be found 
kidnapping those wto are already free, and trans- 
porting and selling the hapless victsms into hope- 
less bondage. Sir, I -eally.hope that congress will 





the return of the elections. This remedy is so 
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tive the generous and pl.ilanthropic views of this 
most worthy and laudable society. Rather let us 
hope, that the time is not very remote, when the 
shores of Africa, which have so long been a scene of 
barbarous rapacity and savage cruely, shall exhibit 
grace of free and enlightened people, the offspring 
indeed of cannibals or of slaves; but displaying the 
virtues of civilization, and the energies of inde- 
pendent freemen. America may, then, hope to see 
the developement of a germ, now scarcely visible, 
cherished and matured under the genial warmth of 
eur country’s protection, till the fruit shall appear 
in the regeneration and happiness of a boundless 
continent. 

One argument stili remains to be noticed. It is 
said, that we are bound by the treaty of cession 
with France to admit the ceded territory into the 
union, fas soon as possible.” It is obvious that 
the president and senate, the treaty making power, 
canrot make a stipulation with any foreign nation 
in derogation of the constitutional powers and duties 
of this house, by making it imperative on us to admit 
the.new territory accerding to the literal tenor of 
the phrase; but the additional words in the treaty 
“according to the principles of the constitution,” 
put it beyond all doubt that no such compulsory 
admission was intended, and that the republican 
principles of our constitution are to govern us in 
the admission of this, as well as all the new states, 
in the national family. 

Mr. Tatumaper, of New-York rose—Sir, said 
he, it has been my desire and my intention to avoid 
any debate on the present painful and unpleasan: 
subject. When I had the honor to submit to this 
house the amendment now under consideration, I 
accompanied it with a declaration, that it was 
intended to confine its operation to the newly ac- 
quired territory across the Mississippi; and I then 
expressly declared, that I would in no manner 
intermeddle with the slave-holding states, nor 
attempt manumission in any one of the original 
States in the union. Sir, I even went further, and 
stated, that I was aware of the delicacy of the sub 
ject—and, that I had learned from southern gen- 
tlemen the difficulties and the dangers of having 
free blacks intermingling with slaves; and, on that 
account, and with a view to the safety of the white 
population of the adjoining states, I would not even 
advocate the prohibition of slavery in the Alabama 
territory; because, surrounded as it was by slave- 


tions, and with these avowals of my intentions and 
of my motives—I did expect that gentlemen who 
might differ from me in opinion would apprecizte 
the liberality of my views, and would mect me 
with moderation, as upon a fair subject for general 
legislation. I did expect at least that the frank 
declaration of my views would protect me from 
harsh expressions, and from the unfriend!y imputa- 
‘ions which have been cast out on this occasion. 
But, sir, such has been the character and the 
violence of this debate, and expressions of so much 
internperance, and of an aspec! so threatening have 
been used, that continued silence on my part vould 
ill become me, who had submitted to this house 
the original proposition. While this subject was 
under debate before the committee of the whiole, 
I did not take the fer, and 1 avail myself of this 
Necasion to acknowledge my obligations to my 
friends (Mr. Taylor and Mr. Mills) for the man- 
ner in which they supported my amendment, at @ 
time when I was uneble to partake in the debate. 
{ had only on that day returned froma journey, long 
in its extent and painful in its occasio”; and from 
an affection of my breas: I could not then speak; 
I cannot yet hope to do justice to the subject, but 
I do hope to say enough to assure my friends that 
[ have no: left them in the controversy, and to con- 
vince the opponenis of the measure, that their vio- 
lence has not driven me from the debate. 


Sir, the hon. gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Scott) who has just resumed his seat, has told us 
of the ides of March, and has cautioned us to “be- 
ware of the fate of Cesar and of R me.”—Another 
gentleman, (Mr. Cobb) from Georgia, in addition 
to other expressions of great warmth, has said, 
‘hat if we persist the union will be disselved; and 
with a look fixed on me has told us, “we have 
kindled a fire which all the waters of the ocean 
cannot put out, which seas of blood can only ex- 
tinguish.” 


Language of this sort has no effect on me; my 
purpose is fixed, itis incerwoven with my existence; 
its durability is limited with my life; it is a great 
and glorious cause, setting bounds to a slavery, 
the most cruel and debasing the world has ever 
witnessed; it is the freedom of inan; it ts the cause 


If a disso'ution of the union must take place, let 
it be so! Ifcivil war, which gentlemen so much 


holding states, and with only imaginary lines of} threaten, must come, I can only say, let it come! 


division, the intercourse between slaves and free 


My hold on life is probably as irail as that of any 


blacks could not be prevented, and a servile war|man who now hears me; but while that hold lasts, 


might be the result. While we deprecate and 
mourn over the evil of slavery, humanity and good 


it shall be devoted to the service of my country— 
to the freedom of man. If blood is necessary to 


morals require us to wish its abolition, under cir-| extinguish any fire which I have assisted to kindle, 
cumstances consistent with the safety of the white|I can assure gentlemen, while I regret the neces- 
population. Willingly, therefore, wil! I submit toj| sity, I sball not forbear tocontri:ute my mute. Sir, 


anevil, which we canno: safely remedy. I admitted 
ali that had been said of the danger of having free 
blaaks visible to slaves, and therefore did not 


the violence to which gentlemen have resorted on 
this subject will not move my purpose, nor drive 
me from my place. I have the fortune and the 


hesitate to pledge myself that I would neither/honor to stand here as the representative of free- 


advise nor attempt coercive manumission. Bui, 
sir, all these reasons cease when we cross the 
banks of the Mississippi, into a territory separated 
by a natural boundary—a newly acquired territcry, | 


men, who possess intelligence to know their rights, 
who have the spirit to maintain them. Whatever 


of unredeemed and unregenerated human beings. » 


might be my own private sentiments on this sub- 
ject, standing here as the representative of others, 


never contemplated in the formation of our go-| no choice is left me. I know the will of my con- 


vernment, not included within the compromise or 
mutual pledge inthe adoption of our constitution— 
anew territory acquired by our comimon fund, and 








Ought justly to be subject to our common legisla- 


stituents, and regardless of consequences, I wilt 
avow it—as their representative I will proclaim 
their hatred to slavery m every shspe—as their 
representative here will I hold my stand, till this 


tion. ‘floor, with the constitution of my country which 
Sir, when I submitted the amendment now un-. supports it, shall sink beneath me—if I am deomed 


der consideration, accompanicd with these explana-' to fall, 1 shall at least have-the painful consolation 
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to believe that I fall, as a fragment, in the ruins of 
my country. 

Sir, the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Colston) 
has accused my honorable friend from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Livermore) of “speaking to the gal- 
feries,” and by his “language endeavoring to excite 
a servile war:” and has ended by saying, “he is no 
better than Arbuthnot and Ambrister, and deserves 
wo better fate”? When I hear such language uttered 
upon this floor, and within this house, I am con- 
strained to consider it as hasty and unintended 
language, resulting from the vehemence of debate, 
and not really intending the personal indecorum the 
expressions would seem to indicate. [Mr, Colston 
asked to explain, and said he had not distinctly 
understood Mr. T. Mr. Livermore called on Mr. 
C, to state the expressions he had used. Mr. C. 
then said, he had no explanation to give.) Mr. T. 
said he had none to ask—he continued to say, he 
would not believe any gentleman on this floor 
would commit so great an indecorum against any 
member, or against the dignity of this house, as to 
use such expressions, really intending the meaning 
which the words seem to import, and which had 
been uttered against the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. Nelson, of Virginia, in the chair, 
called to order, an‘? said no persenal remarks would 
be allowed.] Mr. T. said he rejoiced the chair 
was at length aroused to a sense of its duties, 
‘The deba‘e had, for several days progressed with 
unequalled violence, and all was in order; but now, 
when at length this violence on one side is to be 
resisted, the chair discovered it is out of order. I 
rejoice, said Mr, T. at the discovery, I approve of 
the admonition, while I am proud to say, it has no 
relevancy tome. It is my boast that I have never 
uttered an unfriendly personal remark on this 
floor, but I wish it distinctly understood, that the 
immutable laws of self defence wili justify scoing 
to great lengths, and that, in the future progress 
of this debate, the rights of defence would be re 
garded. : ; 

Sir, has it already come to this: that in the con 
gress of the United States—that, in the legislative 
councils of republican America, the subject of 
slavery has become a subject of so much feeling— 
of such delicucy—of such danger, that it cannot 
safely be discussed ? 
to express their sentiments on this subject, to be 
accused of talking to the galleries, with intention 
10 excite a servile war; and of meriting the fate of 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister ? Are-we to be told of 
the dissolution of the union, of civil war, anc of 
seasof blood? And yet, with such awfal threaten- 
ings before us, do gentlemen, in the same breath, 
insist upon the encouragement of this evil; upon 
the extension of this monstrous scourge of the 
human race? An evil so fraught with such dire 
ralamities to us, as individuals, and to our nation, 
and threatening, in its progress, to overwhelm the 
civil and religious institutions of the country, with 
the liberties of the nation, ought at once to be met, 
and to be controlled. If its power, its influence, 
and its impending dangers, have already arrived 
at such a point, that it is not safe to discuss it on 
this floor; and it cannot now pass under considera- 
jion as a proper subject for general legislation, 
what will be the result when it is spread through 
your widely extended domain? I‘s present threaten- 
ing aspect, and the violence of its supporters, so 
far from inducing me to yield to its progress, 
prompt me to resist its march, Now isthetime. It 
myst now be met, and the extension of the evil 
gust now be prevented, or the occasion is irrecover- 


Are members who venture} 
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ably lost, and the evil can never be controlled, 


your newly acquired territory—a territory so far 
surpassing, in extent, the limits of your present 
country, that that country which gave birth to your 
nation, which achieved your revolution, consolidat, 
ed your union, formed your constitution, and has 
subsequently acquired so much glory, bangs but 
as an appendage to the extended empire over which 
your republican government is now called to bear 
sway. Look down the long vista of futurity; see 
your empire, in extent unequalled, in advantageous 
situation withont a parallel, and occupying all the 
valuable part of one continent. Behold this extend. 
ed empire, inhabited by the hardy sons of Ameri- 
can freemen, knowing their rights, and inheriting 
the will to protect them—owners of the soil on 
which they live, and interested in the institutions 
which they labor to defend; with two oceans laving 
your shores, and tributary to your purposes, bear. 
ing on their bosoms the commerce of our people; 
compared to yours, the governments of Europe 
dwindle into insignificance, and the whole world 
is without aparaliel But, sir, reverse this scene; 
people this fair domain with the slaves of your 
planters; extend slavery, this bane of man, this 
abomination of heaven, over your extended empire, 
and you prepare its dissolution; you turn its ac 
cumulated strength into positive weakness; you 
cherish a canker in your breast, you put poison in 
your bosom; you place a vulture preying on your 
heart—nay, you whet the dagger and place it in 
the hands of a portion of your population, stimulat- 
ed to useit, by every tie, human and divine. The 
envious contrast between your happiness and their 
misery; between your liberty and their slavery, 
must constantly prompt them to accomplish your 
destruction. Your enemies will learn the source and 
the cause of your weakness. As often as external 
dangers shall threaten, or internal commotions 
await. you, you will then realize, that by your own 
procurement, you have placed amidst your families, 
and in the bosom of your country, a population 
producing at once the greatest cause of individual 
danger, and of national weakness. With this defect, 
your government must crumble to pieces, and your 
‘people become the scoff of the world. 

Sir, we have been told, with apparent confidence, 








\that we have no right to annex conditions to a state, 


on its admission into the union; and it has been 
urged that the proposed amendment, prohibiting 
|the further introduction of slavery, is unconstitu- 
luonal. This position, asserted with so much con- 
fidence, remains unsupported by any argument, or 
by any authority derived from the constitution 
itself. The constitution strongly indicates an op- 
posite conclusion, and seems to contemplate a dif- 
ference between the old and the new states. The 
practice of the government has sanctioned this dif- 
ference in many respects, 

The third section of the fourth article of the con. 
stiiution says, “‘new states may be admitted by the con- 
sress into this union,’ and it is silent as to the terms 
and conditions upon which the new states may be 
so admitted. The fair inference from this is, that 
the congress which might admit, shoul: prescribe 
the time and the terms of such admission. The 
tenth section of the first article of the constitu- 
tion says, “the mivration er importation of such per- 
sons as any of the stutes Now EXxtsTING shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the congress 
prior to the year 1808.” ‘The words “now existing” 
clearly shew the distinction for which we contend. 
The word slave is no where mentioned in the con. 





Sir, extend you view across the Mississippi, over | 
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sfitution; but this section has always been consider 
ed as applicable to them, and unquestionably re- 
served the right to prevent their importation into 
any new state before the year 1808. 

Congress, therefore, have power over the sub- 
jec’s probably as a matter of legislation, but more 
certainly as a right, to prescribe the time and the 
condition upon which any new state may be ad. 
mitted into the family of the union. Sir, the bill 
now before us proves the correctness of my argu- 
ment. It is filled with conditions and limitations. 
The territory is required to take a census, and is 
to be admitted only on condition that it have 49,000 
inhabitants. I bave already submitted amendments 
preventing the state from taxing the lands of the 
United Siates, and declaring that all navigable 
waters shall remzin open to the other states, and 
be exempt from any tolls or duties. And my friend 
(Mr Taylor,) has also submitted amendments pro 
hibiting the state from taxing soldiers’ lands fo: 
the period of five years. And to all these amend- 
ments we have heard no ohjection—they have 
passed unanimously. But now, when an amend- 
ment, prohibiting t .e further introduction of slave- 
ry, is proposed, the whole house is put in agitation. 
and we are confidently told it is unconstitutiona 
to annex conditions to the admission of a new sta‘e 
into the union. Tie result of all this is, that cll 
amendments and conditions are proper, which suit 
a certain class of gentlemen, but whatever amend- 
ment is proposed, which does not comport with 
their interests or their views, is unconstitutional, 
and a flagrant violation of this sacred charter of 
our rights. In order to be consistent, gentlemen 
must go back and strike out the various amend 
ments to which they have already agreed. The 
constitution applies equally to all, or to none 

Sir, we have been told that this is a new principle 
for which we contend, never before adopted, or 
thought of. So far from this being correc’, it is 
due to the memory of our ancestors to say, it is au 
old principle, adopted by them, as the policy of 
our country. Whenever the United States have 
had the right and the power, they have heretofore 
prevented the extension of slavery. Te states of 
Kentucky and Tennessee were taken off from other 
states, and were admitted into the union withou: 
condition, because their lands were never owne’ 
by the United States. The territory north west 
of the Ohio is all the land which ever belonged to 
them. Siortly after the cession of those lands to 
the union, congress passed, in 1787, a compact, 
which was declared to be unalterable, the sixth 
article of » hich provides that “there shall be neither 
sluvery nor involuntary servitude in the sard terri‘ory, 
otherwise than in the punishment for crimes, whereof 
the parties shullhave been duly convicted.” I> pursu- 
ance of this compact, all the states formed from 
that territory have been admitted into the union 
Upon various conditions, and amongst which the 
sixth article of this compact is included as one. 

Let gentlemen also advert to the law for the 
admission of the state of Louisiana into the union: 
they will find it filled with conditions. It was re 
quired not only to form a constitution upon the 
principles of a republican government, but it was 
required to contain the “fundamental principles of 


civil and religious liberty.” It was even required, 


as acondition of its admission, to keep its records, 
and its judiciai and its legislative proceedings in 
the English language; and also to secure the triai 

y jury, and to surrender all claim to unappro- 
Priated lands in the territory, with the prohibitjon 
‘9 tax any of the United States’ lands. 





Afier this long practice snd constant usage to 
annex conditions to the admission of a state into 
the union, will gentlemen yet tell us it is uncon. 
stitutional, and talk of our principles being novel 
and extraordinary? It has been said, that, if this 
amendment prevails, we shall have an union of 
states possessing unequal rights. And we have 
been asked, whether we wished to see such a 
“chequered unior 2” Sir, we have such a union al- 
ready If the prohibition of slavery is the denial 
of a right, and constitutes a chequered union, 
zladly would I behold such rights denied, and such 
+» chequer spread over every state in the union. 
{i is now spread over the states north west of the 
ONio, and forms the glory and the strength of those 
states. IT hope it will be extended from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Pacific ocean. 

Sir, we have been told that the proposed amend- 
ment cannot be received, because it is contrary to 
the treaty and cession of Louisiana. ‘Article 3. 
The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be in- 
corporated in the union of the Uniied States, and 
.dmitted as soon as possible, according to the prin- 
ciples of the federal constitution, to the enjoyment 
of all the rights, advantages and immunities of 
ci‘izens of the United States, and in the mean time 
they shall be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, their property and the 
region which they profess.” I find nothing, said 
Mr. T. in this article of the treaty, incompatible 
with the proposed amendment. ‘The rights, ad- 
vantages, and immunities of citizens of the United 
States are guaranteed to the inhabitants of Lou- 
isiana. If one of them should choose to remove 
into Virginia, he could take his slaves with him; 
but if he removes to Indiana, or any of the states 
north west of the Ohio, he cannot take bis slaves 
with him. If the proposed amendment prevails, 
the inhabitants of Louisiana, or the citizens of the 
United States, can neither of them take slaves into 
‘he state of Missouri. All, therefore, may enjoy 
equal privileges. It is a disability, or what I call, a 
blessing, annexed to the particuiar district of coun- 
try, and in no manner attached to the individual. 
But, while I have no doubt that the treaty contains 
no solid objection against the proposed amendment, 
if it did, it would not alter my determination on 
the subject. The senate, or the treaty making 
power of our government, have neither the right, 
nor the power to stipulate by a treaty, the terms 
upon which a people shall be admiited into the 
union. This house have a right to be heard on 
the subject. The admission of a state into the 
union is a legislative act, which requires the con- 
currence of all the departments of legislative power, 
[t is an important prerogative of this house, which 
1 hope will never be surrendered. 

The zeal and the ardor of gentlemen, inthe course 
of this debate, have induced them to announce to 
this house, that, if we persist and force the state 
of Missouri to accede to the proposed amendment, 
as the condition of her admission into the union, 
she will pot regard it, and, as soon as admitted, 
will alter her constitution, and introduce slavery 
into her territory. Sir, Lam not prepared, nor is 
it necessary to determine, what would be the con- 
sequence of such a violation of faith—of such a 
departure from the fundamental condition of her 
admission into the union. I would not cast upon 
a people so foul an imputation, as to believe they 
would be guilty of such frsudulent duplicity. The 
states north west of the Ohio have all regarded 


| the faith and the conditions of their admission; and 


¢here is noreason to believe the people of Missouri 
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will not also regard theirs. But, sir, whenever a 
state admitted into the union shall disregard and 
set at naught the fundamental ‘conditions of its 
admission, and shall, in violation of all faith, under. 
take to levy a tax upon lands of the United States, 
or a toll upon their navigable waters, or introduee 
slavery, where congress have prohibited it, then 
it will be in time to determine the consequence. 
But, if the threatened consequence were known to 
be the certain result, yet would I insist upon the 
proposed »amendment. The declaration of this 
house, the declared will of the nation to prohibit 
slavery, would produce its moral effect, and stand 
as one of tie brightest ornaments of our country. 

Sir, it has been urged wiih great plausibility, 
that we should spread the slaves now in our ceun. 
try, and thus spread the evil, rather than confine 
it to its present districts. It has been said, we 
should thereby diminish the dangers from them, 
while we increase the means of their living, and 
augment their comforts. But, you may rest assured, 
that this reasoning is fal:acious, and that, while 
slavery is admitied, the market will be supplied. 
Our coxst, and its contiguity to the West Indies 
and the Spanish possessions, render easy the in- 
troduction of slaves into our country. Our laws 
are already highly penal against their introduction, 
and yet, it isa well known faci, that about fourteen 
thous.nd slaves have been brought into our coun 
try this last year. 

Since we have been engaged in this debate, we 
have witnessed an elucidation of this argument, of 
betiering the conditions of slaves, by spreading 
them over the country. A slave driver, a trsffiicker 
jn human flesh, as if sent by Providence, has passed 
the door of your capitol, on his way to the west, 
driving before tim about fifteen of these wretched 
viciims of his power collected in the course of his 
traffic, and by their removal, torn from every rela- 
tins and from every tie, which the human heart 
can hold dear.—The males, who might raise the 
arm of vengeance, and retaliate for their wrongs, 
were hand cuffed and chained to each other, while 
the -females and children were marched in their 
rear, under the guidance of the driver’s whip! 
Yes, sir, such has been the scene witnessed from 
the windows of congress hall, and viewed by mem. 
bers who compose the legislative councils of re- 
publican America! 

In the course of the debate on this subject, we 
have been told that, from the long habit of the 
southern and western people, the possession of 
slaves has become necessary to them, and an 
essential requisite in their living, It has been 
urged, from the nature of the climate and soil of 
the souther: countries, that the lands cannot be 
occupied or cultivated without slaves. Ithas been 
said that the slaves prosper in those places, and 
that they are much be‘ter off there than in their 
own native -ountry. We have even been told that 
if we succeed, and prevent slavery across the 
Mississippi, we shall greatly lessen the value of 
property ‘here, and shail retard, for a long seriés 
of years, the settlement of that country. 

Sir. said Mr. T. if the western country cannot 
be settled withoui slaves, gladiy would I prevent 
its settlement till time shali he no more. If this 
class of arguments is to prevail, it sets all morals 
at defiunce, and we are called to legislate on this 
subject. «8 a matter of mere personal interest. If 
this is to be the case, repeal all your laws prohibit- 
ing the slave trade; throw open this traffic to the 
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population of henighted Africa, to be translated to 
the shores of republican America. But I will not 
cast upon this or upon that gentleman an imputa. 
'10N so ungracious as the conclusion to which their 
arguments would necessarily tend, I do not be. 
lieve any gentleman on this floor, would here ad. 
vocate the slave trade: or maintain in the abstract 
the priociples of slavery. 1 will not outrage the 
decorum, nor insult the dignity of this house, by 
attempting to argue in this place, as an abstract 
proposition, the moral right of slavery. How gladly 
would the “‘legitimates of Europe chuckle,” to find 
an American congress in debate on such a question! 
As an evil brought upon us without our own fault, 
before the formation of our overnment, and ag 
one of the sins of that nation from which we have 
revolted, we must of necessity legislate upon this 
subject. It is our business so to legislate, as never 
'o encourage, but always to control this evil; and, 
while we strive to eradicate it, we ought to fix its 
limits, and render it subordinate to the safety of 
the white population, and the good order of civil 
society. 

Sir, on this subject the eyes of Europe are turned 
upon you. You boast of the freedom of your con- 
stitution and your laws, you have proclaimed, in 
the declaration of independence, “That all men are 
created equal; thut they are endowed by their Creater 
with certain unalienable rghts—that amongst these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happinese;” and 
yet you have slaves in yourceuntry. The enemies 
of your government, and the legitimates of Europe, 


posed defects. If you allow slavery to pass into 
territories where you have the lawful power to 
exclude it, you will justly take upon yourself all 
the charges of inconsistency; but confine it to the 
original slave holding states, where you found it 
at the formation of your government, and you stand 
acquitted of all imputation. 

This is a subject upon which I have great feeling 
for the honor of my country. In a former debate 
upon the Illinois constitution, I mentioned that our 
enemies had drawn a picture of our country, as 
holding in one hand the declaration of indepen- 
dence, and with the other brandishing a whip over 
our affrighted slaves. I then made it my boast 
that we could cast back upon England the accusa- 
tion—that she had committed the original sn of 
bringing slaves into our country. I have since re- 
ceived, through the post office, a letter post marked 
in South Carolina, and signed “.4 native of Eng- 
land,” desiring that, when I had occasion to repeat 
my boast against England, I would also state that 
she had atoned for her original sin, by establish- 
ing in her slave colonies a system of humane laws, 
meliorating their condition, and providing for their 
safety, while America had committed the secondary 
sin of disregarding their condition, and had even 
provided laws, by which it was not murder to kill 
a slave. Sir, I felt the severity of the reproof; f 
felt for my country. I have enquired on the sub- 
ject, and [ find such were formerly the laws in 
some of the slave-holding states; and that even 
now, in the state of South Carolina, by law, the 
penalty of death is provided for stealing a slave, 
while the murder of a slave is punished with a 
trivial fine. Such is the contrast and the relutive 
value which is placed, in the opinion of a slave-lhold- 
ing state, between the property of the master and 
the life of a slave. 

Sir, gentlemen have undertaken to criminate, 


comercial siates of the east; and if it better the and to draw odious contrasts between different 





condition of these wretched beings, inyite the dark: 


sections of our country—I shall not combat such 


point to your inconsistencies, and blazon your sup- 
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arguments; I have made no pretence to exclusive 
morality on this subject, either for myself or my 
constituents; nor have I cast any imputations on 
others. On the contrary, I hold that mankind un- 
der like circumstances are alike, the world over. 
The vicious and unprincipled are confined to no 
district of country; and it is for this portion of the 
community we are bound to legislate. When 
honorable gentlemen inform us, we overate the 
cruelty and the dangers of slavery, and tell us that 
their slaves are happy, and contented, and would 
even contribute to their safety, they tell us but 
very little; they do not tell us, that, while their 
slaves are happy, the slaves of some depraved and 
cruel wretch, in their neighborhood, may not be 
stimulated to revenge, and thus involve the coun- 
try inruin. If we had to legislate only for such 
gentlemen as are now embraced within my view, 
a law against rokbing the mail would be a disgrace 
upon the nation; and as useless; I would tear it 
from the pages of your statute bouk; yet said ex- 
perience has iaught us the necessity of such laws 
—and honor, justice, and policy, teach us the wis- 
dom of legislating to limit the extension of slavery. 

In the zeal to draw sectional contrasts, we have 
been told by one gentleman, that gentlemen from 
one district of country talk of their morality, whil- 
those of another practice it. And the superior 


liberality has been asserted of southern gentle- i population of the country, exist as between us and 


men over those of the north, in all contributions 
to moral institutions, for bible and missionary 
societies. Sir, I understand too well the pursuit 
of my purpose, to be decoyed and drawn off, into 
the discussion of a collateral subject. I have no 
inclination to controvert these assertions of com. 
parative liberality, Although I have no idea they 
are founded in fact, yet because it better suits the 
object of my present argument, I will, on this oc- 
casion, admit them to the fullest extent. And 
what isthe result? Southern gentlemen, by their 
superior liberality in contributions to moral institu 
tions, justly stand in the first rank, and hold the 
first place in the brightest page of the history of 
our country. But, turn over this page, and what 
do you beho!d? Yuu behold them contributing to 
teach the ductrines of C'ristianity in every quarter 
of the globe.—You bebold them legisiating ‘o 
secure the ignorance and stupidity of their own 
slaves! You behold them prescribing, by law, 
Penalties against the man that dares teach a negro 
toread. Such is the statute law of the state of 
Virginia. [Mr. Bassett and Mr. Tyler said that 
there was no such law in Virginis.} 

No, ssid Mr. T. I have mis-spoken myself; I 
ought to have said such is the statute law of the 
State of Georgia. Yes, while we hear of a liberaliiy 
Which civilizes the savages of all countries, and 
Carries the gospel alike to the Hotientot and the 
Hindo, it bas been reserved for the republican state 
of Georgia, not content with the care of its over 
Secrs, to legislate to secure the oppression and the 
‘Sherance of their slaves. The man who there 
teaches a negro to read, is liable to a criminai 
Prosecution. The dark benighted beings of ali 
Creation profit by our liberality—save those of our 
Own plan'aiions. Where is the missionary who pos- 
S€sses sufficient hardihood to venture a residence 
to teach the slaves of a plantation? Here is the 
Stain! ere is the stigma! which fastens upon 
the character of our country; and which in the 
4ppr: priate language of te gentleman from Geor 
Sia, ( Mr, Cobhb,) all the waters of the oceun cannot 
wash out; which seas of bived can only take away. 


| 


Sir, there is yet another, and an important point 


of view, in which tbis subject ought to be con- | 


sidered. We have been told by those who advo- 
cate the extension of slavery into the Missouri, 
that any attempt to control this subject by legisla- 
tion, is a violation of that faith and mutual confi- 
dence upon which our union was formed and our 
constitution adopted. This argument might be con- 
sidered plausibie, if the restriction was attempted 
to be enforced against any of the slave-holding 
states, which had been a party in the adoption of 
the constitution. But it can have no reference or 
application to anew district of country recently 
acquired, and never contemplated in the formation 
of government, and not embraced in the mutual 
concessions and declared faith upon which the con- 
stitution wasadopted. ‘The constitution provides, 
that the representatives of the several states to 
this house shall be according to their number, 
including three-fifths of the slaves in the respective 
States. This is an important benefit yielded to the 
slave holding states, as one of the mutual sacrifices 
for the union. On this subject, I consider the faith 
of the union pledged, and I never would attempt 
coercive manumission in a slave holding state. 


But none cf the causes which induced the sacri- 
fice of this principle, and which now produce such 
an unequal representation on this floor, of the free 


the newly acquired territory across the Mississippi. 
That portion of country has no claims to such an 
unequal representation, unjust in its results upon 
the other stares. Are the numerous slaves in 
extensive countries, which we may acquire by 
purchase, and admit as states into the union, at 
once to be represented on this floor, under a clauge 
of the constitution, granted as a compromise and 
a benefit to the southern states which had borne 
part in the revolution ? Such anextension of that 
clause in the constitution would be unjust in its 
Operations, unequal in its results, and a violation 
of its original intention. Abstract from the moral 
effects of slavery, its political consequence in the 
representation under this clause of the constitu- 
ticn, demonstrate the importance of the proposed 
amendment. 


Sir, I shall bow in silence to the will of the ma- 
jority, on which ever side it shall be expressed: 
yet I confidently hope that majority will be found 
on the side of an amendment, so replete with moral 
consequences, so pregnant with important political 
results. 


Mr. Scott, of Missouri, said, he trusted that hia 
conduct, during the whole of the time in which 
he had the honor of a seat in the house, had con- 
vinced gentlemen of bis disposition not to obtrude 
his sentiments on any other subjects than those in 
which the interest of bis constituents, and of the 
territory he represented, were immediately con- 
cerned But whcoa question, such as the amend-. 
ments proposed by the gentlemen from New York, 
(Messrs. fullmadge and Taylor,) was presented 
for consideration, involving constitutional princi- 
ples \o a vast amount, pregrant with the future 
fate of the territory, j-oriending destruction to the 
liberties of that peopie, directly bearing on their 
righis of property, their staie riglits, their all, he 
should consider ii as a dereliction of his duty, as 
retreating from his post, nay, double criminality, 
did he not raise his voice against their adoption. 
After the many able and luminous views that had 
been taken of this subject, by the speaker of the 
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the happy tendency of inducing any gentleman to |“ be guaranteed. As long, therefore, as the exist. 
change his vote. But, if he stood single on the }“‘ ing republican forms are continued by the states, 












question, and there was no man to help him, yet, 
while the laws of the land and the rules of the 
Louse guaranteed to him the privilege of speech, 
he would redeem his conscience from the imputa 


tion of baving silently witnessed a violation of the 


constitution of his country, and an infringement on 
the liberties of the people who had entrusted to 
his feeble abilities the advocation of their rights. 
He desired, at this early stage of his remarks, in 
the name of the citizens of Missouri territory, 
whose rights on other subjects had heen too long 
negiected and shamefully disregarded, to enter his 
solemn protest against the introduction, under the 
insidious form of amendment, of any principle in 
this bill, the obvious tendency of which would be to 
sow the seeds of discord in, and perhaps eventually 
endanger the union. 

Mr. S. entertained the opinion, that, under the 
constitution, congress had not the power to impose 


this, or any other restriction, or to require of the | 


people of Missouri their assent to this condition, 
as a prerequisite to their admission into the union. 


He contended this from the language of the con- 


stitution itself; from the practice in the admission 
of new states under that instrument; and from the 
express terms of the treaty of cession. The short 
view he intended to take of those points would, he 
trusted, be satisfactory to all those who wer: not 
so anxious to usurp power as to sacrifice to its 
attainment the principles of our government, or 
who were not desirous of prostrating the rights 
and independence of a state to chimerical views of 
policy or expediency. The authority to admit new 
states into the union was granted in the third 
section of the fourth article of the constitution, 
which declared that “fnew states may be admitted 
by the congress into the union.” The only power 
given to the congress by this section appeared to 
him to be, that of passing a law for the admission 
of the new state, leaving it in possession of all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities, enjoyed by the 
other states; the most valuable and prominent of 
which was that of forming and modifying their own 
state constitution, and over which congress had no 
superintending control, other than that expressly 
given in the fourth section of the same article, 
which read, “the United States shall guarantee to 
every state in this union a republican form of go- 
vernment.” This end accomplished, the guardian. 
ship of the United States over the constitutions of 
the several states was fulfilled; and all restrictions, 
limitations, and conditions, beyond this, was so 
much power unwarrantably assumed. In illustra- 
tion of this position, he would read an extract from 
one of the essays written, by the late president 
Madison, contemporaneously with the constitution 
of the United States, and from a very celebrated 
work: “In a confederacy founded on republican 
** principles, and composed of republican members, 
“the superintending government ought clearly to 
“possess authority to defend the system against 


- aristocratic or monarchical innovations. The 


“‘ more intimate the nature of such an union may 
“‘ be, the greater interest have the members in the 
** political institutions of each other, and the grea- 
* ter right to insist that the forms of government, 


“under which the compact was entered into, should 





“they are guaranteed by the federal constitutioy, 
** Whenever the states may choose to substitute 
“other republican forms, they have a right to do 
“so, and to claim the federal guarantee for the 
“Jatter. The only restriction imposed on them js 
“that they shall not exchange republican for anti. 
“republican constitutions; a restriction which, it 
‘is presumed, will hardly be considered as a griey. 
“‘ ance.” 

Mr. S. thought that those two clauses, when svp. 
por‘ed by such high authority, had they been tie 
only ones in the constitution which related to the 
powers of the general government over the states, 
and particularly at their formation and adoption 
into the union, could not but be deemed satisfactory 
to a reasonable exient; but there were other pro. 
Visions in the constitution, to which he would refer, 
that beyond all doubt, to his mind, settled the ques. 
tion. One of those was the tenth article in the 
amendments, which said that “the powers not 
‘“* delegated to the United States by the constitu. 
*‘ tion, nor prohibited by it to the states, are resery. 
“ed to the states respectively or to the people.” 
He believed that, by common law, and common 
usage, all grants giving certain defined and specific 
priviliges, or powers, were to be so construed ag 
that no others should be intended to be given but 
such as were particularly enumerated in the instru- 
ments themselves, or indispensably necessary to 
carry into effect those designated. In no part of 
the constitution was the power proposed to be 
exercised, of imposing conditions on a new state, 
given, either in so many words, or by any justifiable 
or fair inference; nor in any portion of the constitu. 
tion was the right prohibited to the respective 
states, to regulate their own internal police, of 
admitting such citizens as they pleased, or of in- 
troducing any description of property, that they 
should consider as essential or necessary to their 
prosperity; and the framers of that instrument 
seem to have been zealous lest, by implication or 
by inference, powers might be assumed by the ge- 
neral government over the states and people, other 
than those expressly given: hence they reserve in 
so many terms to the states, and the people, all 
powers not delegated to the federal gevernment. 
The ninth article of the amendments to the con- 
stitution still further illustrated the position he 


‘had taken; it read, that “the enumeration tn the 


‘é constiiution of certain rights shall not be con- 
*strued to deny or disparage others retained by 
“the people.” Mr. S. believed itto be a just rule 
of interpretation, that the enumeration of powers 
delegated to congress weakened their authority in 
all cases not enumerated; and that beyond those 
powers enumerated they had none, except they 
were essentially necessary to carry into effect those 
that were given. The second section of the fourth 
article of the constitution, which declared that 
“ the citizens of each state shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
“several states,” was satisfactory, to his judg- 
ment, that it was intended the citizens of eaci 
state, forming a part of one harmonious whole, 
should have, in all things, equal privileges; the 
necessary consequences of which was, iha: every 





man, in his ownstate, should have the same rights, 
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pine ee and powers, that any other citizen of the 
nited States had in his own state; otherwise dis- 
sontent and murmurings would prevail against the 
general government who had deprived him of this 
equality. 
For example, if the citizens of Pennsylvania, or 


gress could do, carried into effect the disposition 
of Virginiain reference to a part of her own original 
territory, and was, in every respect, more just, be+ 
cause that provision was made and published to 
the world at a time when but few, if any, settle- 
ments were fortned within that tract of countrys 


Virginia, enjoyed the right, in their own state, to/ and the children of those people of color belong~ 


decide the question whether they would have 
slavery or not, the citizens of Missouri, to give 
them the same privileges, must have the same 
right to decide whether they would or would not 
tolerate slavery in their state: if it were otherwise, 
then the citizens of Pennsylvania, and Virginia 
would have more rights, privileges, and powers 
ji their respective states, than the citizens of 
Missouri would have in theirs. Mr. S. said he 
would make another quotation from the same work 
he had before been indebted to, which he believed 
had considerable bearing on this question. “The 
‘powers delegated by the proposed constitution, 
‘to the federat government, are few, and defined; 
‘those which are to remain in the state govern- 
‘ments, are numerous and indefinite; the former 
‘ will be exercised principally on external objects, 
‘as War, peace, negociation, and foreign commerce, 
‘with which last the powers of taxation will, for 
‘the most part, beconnected. The powers reserv- 
‘ed to the several states will extend to all theob- 
* jects, which in the ordinary course of affairs con- 
‘cern the lives, liberties, and properties of the peo- 
‘ple, and the internal order, noprovement and 
* prosperity of the state.” The applicability of this 
doctrine te the question under consideration was 
50 obvious, that he would not detain the house to 
give examples, but leave it for gentlemen to make 
the application, He would, however, make one 
other reference to the constitution, before be pro- 
ceeded to speak of the practice under it; in the 
sccond section of that instrument it was provided, 
that “representatives, and direct taxes, shall be 
apportioned among the several states which may 
be meladed within this union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by 
acding to the whole number of free persons, includ- 
ing those bound to serivce for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three fifibs of all 
other persons.” ‘This provision was not restricted 
to the states then formed, and about to adopt the 
constitution; but to all those states which might 
be included within this union, clearly contempiat- 
ing the admission of new states thereafier, and 
providing, that to them also shouid this principle 
of representation and taxation equally apply. Nor} 
could he subscribe to the construction, that as this 
pert of the constitution was matter of compromise, 
it was to be limited in its appiication to the original 
states only, and not to be extended to ali those 
States that might after its adopiion become mem- 
bers of the federal union; and a practical expesi 
tion had Seen made by congress of this part of the 
constitution, in the admission of Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, and Mississippi states, all of whom were 


ing to the inhabitants then there have been, and 
still were, held in bondage, and were noi free at 
a given age, as was contemplated by the amend- 
ment under consideration, nor did he doubt but 
that it was competent for any of those states ad- 
mitted in pursuance of the ordinance of ’87, to 
call a convention, and so to alter theit constitution 
as to allow the introduction ef slaves, if they 
thought proper todoso. Tothose gentlemen who 
had in their argument, in suppoft of the amend. 
ments, adverted to the instance where congress 
had, by the law authorising the people of Louisiana 
to form a constitution and state government, exer- 
cised the power of imposing the terms and condi- 
tions on which they should be permitted to do so, 
he would recommend a carefui examination and 
comparison of those terms with the constitution of 
the United States, when, he doubted not, they 
would be convinced that these resirictions were 
only such as were in express and positive lunguage 
defined in the latter instrument, and wouid have 
been equally binding on the people of Louisiana 
had they not have been enumerated in the law 
giving them authority to form a constitution for 
thtmseives. . 

Mr. S. said, he considered the contemplated 
conditions and restrictions, contained in the pro- 
posed amendments, to be unconstitutional and un- 
warrantable, from the provisions cf the treaty of 
cession, by the third article of which it was 
stipulated, that, “‘the inhabitants of the ceded ter- 
ritory shall be incorporated in the union of the 
United States, and admitted, as soon as possible, 
according to the principles of the federal constitu- 
tion, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
and inimunities of citizens of the United States, 
and, in the mean time, they shali be maintained and 
protected, in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, and the religion which they profess.” 

This treaty having been made by the competent 
authority of government, ratified by the senate, 
and emphatically sanctioned by congress in the acts 
making appropriations to carry it into eff+ct, be- 
came a part of the supreme law of the land, and 
iis bearings on the rights of the people had receiv 
ed a practical exposition by the admission of the 
state of Louisiana, part of the same territory, and 
acquired by the same treaty of cession, into the 
union, It was in vain for gentlemen to teil him 
that, by the terms of the treaty of cession, ‘he 
United States weré not bound to admit any part 
of the ceded territory into the union as a state; .he 
evidence of the obligation congtess considered 
they were under, to adopt states furmed out cf that 
territory, is clearly deducible from the fact, that 


slave holding states, and to each of them this prin they had done «0 in the igstance of Louisiana. Bui, 


ciple had been extended. 

Mr. S. believed, that the practice under the 
constitution had been different from that, now 
contended for by gentlemen: be was unapprised of 
any similar provision baving ever beeu made, or 
attempted to be made, in relation to any other new 
State heretofore admiited. ‘The argument drawn 


had no state been admitted, formed of a part of the 
territory acquired by that treaty, the obligation of 
the government to dogo would not be the less aj 
parent tohim, “The Mhabitants of the cede tere 
ritory shall be incorporated in the Union of the 
United Staies.” The people were not lef: to the 
wayward discretion of this, or any ovher govern- 





from the states formed out of the territory north 
west of the river Olio, he did not consider as 
anulogous; that restriction, if any, was imposed in 
Purstiiance of a compact, and oniy, 60 far as con- 

Surv. ro Vor. x Yh. 


ment, by saying that they may be incorborated rs 
ithe union. The language ws differenti and ume. 
| perative: “they shall be incot porated ” Mr. Seatt 
| understood by the term incorporuied, that they were 
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to form aconstituent part of this republic; that 
they were to become joint.partners in the character 
and councils of the country, and in the national 
losses and national gains: as a territory they were 
not an essential part of the government; they were 
a mere province, subject to the acts and regula- 
tions of the general government in all cases whatso- 
ever. Asa territory they had not all the rivhts, 
advantages, and immun ties, of citizens of the Unit- 
ed States. Mr. S. himself furnished an example, 
that, in their present condition, they had not all 
the rights of the other citizens of the union.—Had 
he a vote in this house ? and yet these people were, 
during the war, subject to certain taxes imposed 
by congress. Had those people any voice to give 
in the imposition of taxes to which they were sub- 
ject, or in the disposition of the funds of the nation, 
and particularly those arising from the sales of the 
public lands.to which they already had, and still 
would largety contribute? Had they a voice to 
give in selecting the officers of this government, 
or many of therr own? In short, in what had they 
equal righis, advaniages, and immunities with the 
other citizens of the United States, but in the 
privilege to submit to a procrastination of their 
rights, and in the advantage to subscribe to your 
jaws, your rules, your taxes, and your powers, even 
without a hearing ? Those people were also “to 
be admitted into the union as soon as possible.” 
Mr. Scott would infer from this expression, that 
it was the understanding of the parties, that so 
soon as any portion of the territory, of sufficient 
extent to form a state, should contuin the number 
ot inhabitants required by law to entitle them to a 


eg! 


be a directattack on the state independence. Wags 
it in the power of congress to annex the present 
condition, Mr. Scott deemed it equally within the 
scope of their authority to say, what color the 
inhabitants of the proposed state should be, what 
description of property, other than slaves, those 
people should or should not possess, and the 
quantity of property each man should retain, going 
upon the Agrarian principle. He would even go 
further, and say, that congress had an equal power 
to enact to what religion the people should sub- 
scribe; that none other should be professed, and to 
provide for the ex-communication of all those who 
did not submit. 

The people of Missouri were, if admitted into 
the union, to come in on an equal footing with the 
original states. That the people of the other states 
had the right to regulate their own internal police, 
to prescribe the rules of their own conduct, and, 
in the formation of their constitutions, to say whe. 
ther s!avery was or was not admussible, he believed 
was a point conceded by all. How, ther, were the 
citizens of Missouri placed on an equal footing with 
the other members of the union? Equal in some 
respects—a shameful discrimination in others. A 
discrimination not warranted by the constitution, 
Nor justified by the treaty of cession, but founded 
fon mistaken zeal,or erroneous policy. They were 
to be bound down by onerous conditions, limita. 
tions, and restrictions to which he knew they would 
not submit. That people were brave ard inde- 
peudent in spirit, they were intelligent, and kne’y 
| their own rights; they were competent to self-go- 


'vernment, and willing to risk their own happiness 





representative on the floor of this horse, that ey and future prosperity on the legitimate exercise 


then had the right to make the call for admission, 
and this admission, when made, was to be, not on 
conditions that gentlemen might deem expedient, 
not cn conditions referable to future political 
views, not on conditions that the constitution the 
peopie should form should contain a clause that 
would particularly open the door for emigration 
from the uerth or from the south, not on condition 
that the future population of the state should come 
from a slave-holding or non-slave-holding siate, but 
“but according to the principles of the federal censtitu- 
tion,’ and none other. The people of Missouri 
were, by solemn treaty stipulation, when admitted, 
to eijoy all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States. Can any gentle- 
man contend, that laboring under the proposed re. 
striction, the citizens of Missouri would have all 
the rights, advantsges, and immunities of other 
citizens of the union? Have not other new states, 
in their admission, and have not all the states in 
the union, now, privileges and rights beyond what 
was contemplated to be allowed to the citizens of 
Missouri? Have not all other states in this go-| 
vernment the right to alter, modify, amend, and| 
clange their state constitutions, having regard 
alone to a republican form? And was there any 
existing law, or any clause in. the federal constitu- 
tion, that prohibited a total change from a slave- 
holding to a non-slave-bolding state, or from a non- 
slave-holding to aslave-holding state? Mr. Scott 
thought, ha: if this provision was proper, or with- 
in the powers of congress, they also had the cor. 
relative right to say, that the people of Missouri 
shouid not be admitted as a state, unless they 
provide:!, in the formation of their state constitu- 
tion, that slavery should be tolerated. Would not 
those conscientious gentlemen startle at this, and 


of their own judgment and free will. Mr. Scott 
protested agaist such a guardianship as was con- 
templated now to be assumed over his constituents. 
The spirit of freedom burned in the bosoms of the 
freemen of Missouri, and if admitted into the na- 
tional family, they would be equal, or not come in 
at all. With what an anxious eye have they looked 
to the east, since the commencement of this session 
of congress, for the good tidings, that on them 
you had conferred the glorious privilege of self- 
government, and independence. What seeds of 
discord will you sow, when they read this suspici- 
ous, shameful, un-constitutional inhibition in their 
charter? Will they not compare it with the terms 
of the treaty of cessio, that bill of their rights, 
emphatically their magna charta? And will not 
the result of that comparison be a stigma on the 
faith of this government? It had been admitted 
by some gentlemen, in debate, that, were the peo- 
ple of Missouri to form a constitution conforming 
to this provision, so soon as they were adopted into 
the union it would be competent for them to call 
a convention and alter their constitution on this 
subject. Why, then, he would ask gentlemen, 
would they legislate, when they ceuld produce no 
permanent practical effect? Why expose the 
imbecility of the .general government, to tie up 
the hands of the state, and induce the people to an 
act of chicanery, which he knew from principle 
they abhorred, to get clear of an odious restriction 
on their rights? Mr. Scott had trusted that gen- 
tlemen who professed to be actuated by motives of 
humanity and principle would not encourage & 
course of dissimulation, or, by any vote of theirs, 
render it necessary for the citizens of Missouri to 
act equivocally to obtain their rights. Me was un- 
willing to believe, that political views alone led 





exclaim, what, impose on those people slaves, when 
they donot want them! This would be said to 


gentlemen on this or any other occasion; but, from 
the language of the member from New-York, fMr. 
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‘Taylor, ) he was compelled to suspect that they,the amendment. Were gentlemen aware of woat 
had their influence upon him. That gentleman|*bey were about to do? Did they foresee no evil 
has told us, that if ever he left his presentresidence,| consequences likely to result out of the measure if 
st would be for Hlinois or Missouri: at all events,|adopted? Could they suppose that the southern 
he wished to send out his brothers and his sons.|states would submit with patience to a measure, 
Mr. Scott begged that gentleman to relieve him|the effect of which would be to exclude them from 
from the awful apprehension excited by the pros |all enjoyment of the vast region purchased by the 
pect of this accession of population, He hoped the| United States beyond the Mississippi, end which 
house would excuse him while he stated, that he] belonged equally to them as to the northern states? 
cid not desire that gentleman, his sons, or his bro-| He veatured to assure them that they would not.— 
thers, in that land of brave, noble, and independert| Tre people. cf the slave holding sta‘es, as they ere 
freemen. ‘Che member says that the latitude is/called, know their rights, and will incist upon the ene 
too far north to admit of slavery there. Weould|joyment of them. H-« should not now attempt to 
the gentleman cast his eye on the map before him,|go over ground already occupied by others, 
he would there see, that a part of Kentucky, Vir-| with much more ability, and attempt to shew that, 
ginia, and Maryland, were as far north as the north- by the treaty with Frar.ce, t!.e people of that ‘erri- 
ern boundary of the proposed state of Missouri.|tory were secured in the enjoyment of the proper- 
Mr. Scott would thank the gentleman if he would|ty which they held in their slaves. That the pro- 
condescend to tell him what precise line of latitude] posed amendment was an infraction of this treaty, 
suited his conscience, his humanity, or his politicaljhad been most clearly shown. Nor would he at- 
yiews, on this subject. Could that member bejtempt to rescue from slander the character of the 
serious when he made the parallel of latitude the|people of the southern states, in their conduct to- 
measure of his good will tc those unfortunate|wards, and treatment of their black population.— 
blacks? Or was he trying how far he could go in} That had also been done with a degree of force 
fallacious argument and absurdity, without creat |and eloquence, tc which he could pretend no claim, 
ing one blush, even on his own cheek, for incon-|by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Barbour) and 
sistency? What, starve the negroes out, pen them] ‘he honorable speaker He wis, however, ciearly 
up in the swawps and morasses, confine them tojof opinion that congress possessed no power under the 
southern latitudes, to long scorching days of labor| constitution to adopt the principle proposed in the 
and fatigue, until the race becomes extinct, that}amendment. He called upon the advocates of it 
the fair land of Missouri may be tenanted by tha:|\o point out, and lay their finger upon thet clause 
gentleman, his brothers, and his sons? He expected|of the constitution of ‘he United States, which 
.rom & Majority of the house a more liberal policy,| gives to. this body the right to legislate upon the 
and better evidence that they really were actuated|subject. Could they show in what clau‘* or sec- 
by humane motives. tion this right was express’y given, or from which 
Mr. S. said, he would trouble the house nojit could be interred? Unless this authority could 
longer; he thanked them for the attention and in-|be shown, congress would be assuming a power, if 
dulgence already bestowed; but he desired to ap-|the amendment prevailed, not delegated to them, 
prise gentlemen, before he sat down, that they were|and most dangerous in its exercise. What is the 
sowing the seeds of discord in this union, by at-jend and tendency of the measure proposed? . It is 
tempting to admit states with unequal privileges|to impose on the state of Missouri conditions not 
and unequal rights; that they were signing, sealing|imposed upon any other state. It is to deprive 
and delivering their own death warrant; that the}her of one branch of sovereignty not surrendered 
weapon they were so unjustly wielding against ‘he} by any other state in the tnion, not even those 
people of Missouri, was a two-edged sword. From|beyond the Ohio; for all of them had legislated up- 
the cumulative nature of power, the day mightlon this subject: sll ofthem had decided for them- 
come when the general government might, in turn,|selves whether slavery should be tolerated, at the 
undertake to dictate to them on questions of in-]time they framed their several consti‘utions. He 
ternal policy; Missouri, now weak and feeble,} would not now discuss the propriety of admitting 
whose fate and murmurs would excite but litile/slavery. It is not now a question whether it is po- 
alarm or sensibility, might become an easy victim] litic or impolitic to tolerate slavery is the United 
to motives of policy, purty zeal, or mistaken ideas] States, or in a particuiar state. It was a discus- 
of power; but other times sand other men would|sion into which he would not permit hinse/fto be 
succeed; a future congress might come, who under] iragged. Admit, however, its moral impropiyety: 
the sanctified forms of constitutional power, would] yet there was a vast difference betwee: mora] im- 
Cictaté to them odious conditions; nay, inflict on|propriety and political sovereignty, The péople 











- their internal independence a wound more deep andjof New Yuik or Pennsylvania may deem it bighly 


dreadful than even this to Missouri. The house|immoral and politically improper to permit sfavery, 
had seen the force of precedent, in the mistaken} but yet they possess the sovereign right andl power 
application of the conditions imposed on the peo-|io permit it, if they chose. Tisey con toanorrow 
ple of Louisiana anterior to their admission into|so alter their constitutions and Liws as to: admit it, 
the union. And, whatever might be the ultimate]if they were so disposed, It is a branch of sove- 
letermination of the house, Mr S. considered this|reignty which the old thirteen states never surren- 
question big with the fate of Cesar and of Rome.|derinthe adoption ofthe Federal constiin‘ion. Now, 
Mr. Coss, of Georgia, observed, that he did not] the bill proposes that thenew state shali be admitted 
rise for the purpose of detaining the attention of}upon an equal footing with the other states of the 
the house, for any length of time. He was toojunion. I is in this way only that she can be ad- 
sensible of the importance of each moment which} mitted, under the consti\ution. These words can 
yet remained of the session to obtrude many re-|have no other meaning than that she shall be re- 
marks upon their patience. But, upon a measure|quired to surrender no more of her rights of sove- 
involving the important consequences that this did,jreignty than the other other states, into a union 
he felt it to be an imperious duty to express his} with which she is about to be admitted, Aave sur- 
sentiments, and to enter his most solemn protest|rendered. But if the proposed amendment is 
against the principle proposed for adoption by|jadopted, will not this new state be chorn of one 
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brine of her sovereignty, ene right, which the 
other states may and have exercised, (whether pro- 
perly or not, is immaterial,) and do now exercise 
whenever they think fil? | 

Mr. C. observed, that he did conceive the prin- 
ciple involved in the amendment pregnant with 
danger, It was one he repeated, to which he believ- 
ed the people of the region of country which he re- | 
presented would not quietlysubmit, He might per- 
haps subject himself to ridicule, for attempting 
the disp'ay of a spirit of prophecy which he did not 
possess, or of zeal and enthusiasm for which he 
was entitled to little credit. But he warned the 
advocates of this measure against the certain ef-| 
fects which it must produce. Effects destructive 
of the peace and harmony ofthe union. He believ- 
ed that they were kindling a fire which all the wa- 
ters of the ocean could vot extinguish. It could 
be extinguisbed only in blood! 

Mr. Livenwong said—I am in favor of the pro- 
posed amendment. The ol:ject of it is to prevent 
the extention of slavery over the territory ceded to 
the United States by France. It accords with the 
dictates of reason, and the best feelings of the hu- 
man heart; and is not calculated to mterrupt ary 
legitimate right arising either from the constitu- 
tion oF any other compact. I propose to show 
what slavery is, and to mention a few of the many 
evils which follow in its train; and I hope to evince 
that we are not bound to tolerate the existence of 
so disgraceful astate of things beyond its present 
extent, and that it would be impolitic, and very 
unjust, to let it spread over the whole face of our 
western territory. Slavery in the United States, is 
the condition of man subjected to the will of a 
master, who can make any disposition of him short 
of taking away his life. In those states where it is 
tolerated, liwe are enacted, making penal to in- 
struct slaves in the art of reading, and they are not 
permitted to attend public worship, or to bear the 
gospel preached Thus the light ofscience and of 
religion is utterly excluded from the mind, that the 
body may be more easily kowed down to servitude. 
The bodies of slaves may, with impunity, be pros- 
tituted to any purpose, and deformed in any man- 
ner by their owners. The sympathies of nature, in 
slaves, are disregarded; mothers and children are 
sold and seperated; the children wring their little 
hands, and expire in agonies of grief, while the 
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by subjecting balf mankind to the will of the other 
half? Justice, sir, is blind to colors, and weighs 
in equal scales the rights of all men, whether 
white or black. Thirdly, to provide for the com. 
mon defence, and secure the blessings of liberty — 
Does slavery add any thing to the common defence? 
Sir, the strength of a repubtic is in the arm of free. 
dom. But, above all things, do the blessings of 
liberty consist in slavery? Ifthere is any sincerity 
in our profession, that slavery is an ill, tolerated 
only from necessity, let us not, while we feel that 
ill, shun the cure which consists only in an ho- 
nest avowal that liberty and equal rights are the 
end and aim of all our institutions, and that to to- 
lerate slavery beyond the narrowest limits pre- 
scribed for it by the constitution, is a pervertion 
of them all, : 

Slavery, sir, I repeat, is not established by our 
constitution; but a part of the states are indulged 
in the commission of a sin from which they could 
not at once be restrained, and which they would 
not consent to abandon. But, sir, if wecould, by 
any process of reasoning, be brought to believe it 
jusiifiable to hold others to involuntary servitude, 
policy forbids that we should increase it. Even 
the present slave holding states have an interest, 
I think, in limiting the extent of involuntary servi- 
tude: for, should slaves become much more nume. 
rous, and, conscious of their strength, draw the 
sword against their masters, it will be to the free 
states the masters must resort for an efficient pow- 
er to surpress servile insurrection. But we have 
made a treaty with France, which, we are told can 
only be preserved by the charms of slavery. 

Sir, said Mr. L. until the ceded territory shall 
have been made into states, and the new states ad- 
mitted into the union, we can do what we will with 
it. We can govern it as a province, or sell it to 
any other nation. A part of it is probably at this 
time sold to Spain, and the inhabitants of it may 
soon not only enjoy the comforts of slavery, but 
the blessings of the boly inquisition along with 
them. The question is on the admission of Mis- 
souri, aS a state, into the union. Surely it will 
not be contended that we are bound by the treaty 
to admit it. The treaty-making power does not 
extend so far. Can the president and senate, by a 
treaty with Great Britain, make the province of 
Lower Canadaa state ofthis union? To be receiv- 


herefi mothers commit suicide, in despair. How ed as a state into this union, 1s a privilege which 


long will the desire of wealth render us blind to 
the sin of holding both the bodies and souls of our 
fellow men in chains! But, sir, 1 am admonished 
of the constitution, and told we cannot emancipate 
slaves. I know we may not infringe that instru- 
ment, and therefore do not propose to emancipate 
slaves. The proposition before us goes only to pre- 


na country can claim as aright. It is a favor to 
be granted or not, as the United States may choose. 
When the United States think proper to grant ® 
favor, they may annex just and reasonable terms: and 
what can be more reasonable than for these states to 
insist thata new territory, wishing to have the bene- 
fits of freedom extended to it, should renounce 4 





vent qur citizens from making slaves of such as 
have aright tofreedom. Jn the present slave hold 

ing states let slavery continue, for our boasted con- 
stitution connives at it; but do not for the sake of 
cotton and tobacco, let it be told to future ages 
that, while pretending to love liberty, we have pur. 
chased an extensive country, to disgrace it with 
the foulest reproach of nations. Our constitution 
requires no such thing ofus. The ends for which 
that supreme Jaw was made, are succinctly stated 
in its preface, They gre first to form a more per- 
fect union, and ensure domestic tranquility. Will 
slavery effect this? Can we, sir, by mingling bond 
with free, black spirits with white, like Shakes- 
peare’s witches in Macbeth, form a more perfect 
union, and ensure domestic tranquility? Secondly, 


principle that militates with justice, morality, reii- 
gion, and every essential tight of mankind? Lou- 
isiana was admitted into the union on terms, The 
conditions, I admit, were not very important, but 
still they recognize the principles for which I con- 
tend. 
An opportunity is now presented, if not to di- 
minish, at least to prevent, the growth of a sin 
which sits heavy on the soul of every one of us.— 
By embracing this opportunity, we may retrieve 
the national cbaracter, and in some degree our 
own, But if we suffer it to pass unimproved, let 
us at least be consistent, and declare that our con- 
stitution was made to impose slavery, and not to 
establish liberty. Let us no longer tell idle 
tales about the gradual abolition of slavery 





to establish justice, Is justice to be established) 


away with colonization societies, if their design 
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Only to rid us of free blacks and turbulent slaves: 
have done also with bible societies, whose views 
ar exter ded to Africa and the East Indies, while 
they overlook the deplorable condition of their sa- 
b ¢ brethern within our own borders: make no more 
Jaws to prohibit the importation of slaves, for the 
world must see that the object of such laws is alone 
to prevent the giutting of a prodigious market for 
the flesh and bloed of man, which we are about te 
estailish ia the west, and to enhance the price of 
sturdy wretches,reared !ike biack cattle and horses, 
for sale on our own pilan‘atio:s. . 


The Arkansaw Bill. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. FEB. 17. 

In committee of the whole on the bill to erect 
Arkansav into a separate territorial government, 
Mr. Sinith, of Md. in the chair. The amendmen‘ 
to prohibit the further introduction of slaves, and 
declaring their children, hereafter born in that ter 
ritory, to be free, being under consideration — 

Mr. Tarxor, of New York, in rising, said be re- 
gretted being obliged to vote on this bill with so 
scanty information. The select committee which 
reported it, had laid on our table no statement of 
facts—no census shewing the different kin:’s of popu 
lation in the territory, nor even the aggregate of 
all descriptions. The situstion and condition of 
existing settlements are as little known. It, how- 
ever, is generally understood that the climate and 
soil are suited to the culture of wheat, corn, cot 
ton, andtabueco The delegate from Missouri no* 
informs me that the number of inhabitants, ex- 
clusive of Indians, may be es'imated at 20,000, 
of which one tenth are probably slaves. Mr. T 
said he was unwilling to allow the introduction of 
any more slaves: it could not be necesserv for agri- 
cultural purposes. Ail the procucticns before men- 
tioned, could be brought to perfection, and ra’ 1 
in abundance, by freemen. Cotton and tobacco, 
for exportation, had been chir fly produced by the 
slave-lholding states. But, is it no! reasonable, ask- 
ed Mr. T. that at least one small portion of our 
country, capable of growing these staples, should 
be tefi open to the enterprize and indusiry of the 
north and east. He sav no good reason why that 
Portion of the un*_a which he had the honor, in 
part, to represent, should be excluded from parti 
cipating in this valuable species of agriculture. — 
That such would be the effect of allowing a free 
introduction of slaves, he had fully demonstrated 
to the committee when the bill for the admission of 
Missouri into the union was under consideration — 
Mr. T. said it must be evident from the present 
ratio of population, as stated by the delegate from 
Missouri, that the labor of the territory was now 
performed chiefly by freemen. He hoped this state 
of things might not only continue, but improve.— 
He, therefore, could not consent to render labor 
disgraceful—to connect it, in public sentiment, 
with servility, and thereby degrade the conditior 
of laboring men. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,) has 
asked, suid Mr. T. what the people of the south 
have done, that they are to Le proscribed, and had 
expressed his deep regret at the introduction of 
this amendment. We, sir, said Mr. T. do not pro- 
Scribe them: we leave them in the full enjoyment 
of all their rights: we. only forbid them to practice 
Wrongs; we invite them to the territory in question, 
but we forbid their bringing into it a population 











like an incubus upon all it energies, and from ‘which 


it can never be relieved, 
I regret, said Mr. T. the pertinacity with which 
gentlemen maintain their opposition. To my mind 
the amendment is both reasonable and necessary; 
and, if the welfare of the territory were alone 
consulted, I should entertain no doubt of its adopt 
tion by an almost unanimous vote. But other in- 
terests are to be protected; and it is said that, asthe 
country was purchased with our common fund, it 
ught to enure to the common benefit. This, said 
Mr T. may be considered a truism; hut, unfortu- 
nately for the argument of the gentleman who ad- 
duced it, it has no application to the case before us. 
If it were proposed that the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands in ArKansaw should be appropriated to 
the use of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, the 
objection would have weight. But, said Mr. T. 
nothing like it is contemplated. The money to 
arise from the sale of lands in that territory, as in 
all others, will go into the national treasury, and 
be expended on national objects. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay) has 
charged us, said Mr. T. with being under the influ- 
ence of negrophobia. Sir, he mistook his mark. I 
thank God that the disease mentioned by that 
gentleman, is unknown to my constituents; and it 
is because I wish to exclude it from Arkansaw, 
that Ihave moved this amendment. But, sir, the 
excitement which this motion has produced, too 
clearly shews that the negrophsbia does unhappily 
prevail in another section of this country; that it 
haunts its subjects in their dreams, and disturbs 
their waking hours. You, sir have lately seen its 
influence on one honorable gentleman, (Mr. Col- 
ston,) who considered the appearance ofa black 
face in the gallery, pending yesterday’s discussion, 
of sufficient importance to justify a grave address 
to the committee, and an animated philippic upon 
the impropriety of this debate. To such gentle- 
men it may be “a delicate subject,’ but to me I 
confess it isnot In my estimation, said Mr; T. the 
delicacy of the subject is lost, and ougl!:t to be for- 
gotten in its immense importance. “A delicate 
subject!” in which is involved the security and hap- 
pivess of unborn millions; a subjec: too delicate 
for discussion! because our debate may be over- 
heard by a negro in the gallery. Sir, it is a subject 
vasily important to my children and the children 
of my constituents, who shall hereafter emigrate 
to Arkansaw; and, while I have the honor of a seat 
on this floor, I will discuss it freely whenever 
public duty, in my judgment, requires it. 

The honorable speaker, said Mr. ‘Taylor, has ask- 
ed if we wish to coop up our breihern of the slave 
hoiding states, and prevent the extension of their 
population’ and wealth. Mr. Chairman, cast your 
eye on that map; survey the immense and fertile 
regions which stretch from the Sabine to Georgia; 
count, if you can, the millions of rich acres in Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi and Alabama, lying uncultivat- 
ed and waste. If gentlemen wish to disperse their 
slaves, here is an abundant opening. In all these 
states, new as they are, slavery has already planted 
its roots too deep, I fear, to be ever- eradicated. — 
With this opening I hope gentlemen will be con- 
tent. Let them not carry the pestilence beyond 
the Mississippi, into a country wiiere its existence 
as yet,is but little known. Let them agree to the 
amendment, and every vestige of slavery will soon 
disappear from the territory in question. 

A gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Tyler) has ad- 





Which cannot but prove its misfortune and curse; 


4 population which, if once introduced, will fasten! 


ded his lamentations on the existence of slavery in 
this country to those of his colleagues who preced- 
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principally by the French and Spanish people, at) tions that slavery should not be tolerated, yet 


the time of its cession to the United States. The 
population now pouring in there, consists of the 
ardy yeomanry of the north. It will soon be the 
case there, that the proportion of slaves and of 
slave-holders will be comparatively trifling. Can 
any man believe that in such case they will not 
there do as has been done in the other states? 
The majority having the power, will they not com- 
pel the minority gradually to rid themselves of this 
. species of property? I believe, sir, it is notin the 
_mature ef man to do otherwise, Were no restric. 
tion to be imposed on Missouri, even there it is as 


— 
. . r » hOth, 
ing woulc prevent their altering their constitutio,, 
after such admission; and that we should have no 
means of enforcing the regula‘ion—and that we 
cannot make stipulations that we cannot enforce, 
In this, I believe, there is a mistake. It is true, 
perhaps, that the United States could not, by any 
act of legislation, enforce the observance of the 
regulation. But, sir, supposeit should be attempted 
to hold an individual as a slave, in contravention 
of such a stipulation, would he not, and could he 
not, apply to the courts of the United States, 

habeas corpus, or otherwise, and obtain his libera. 


























































tion? 

These regulations are no novelty. They have 
heretofore been adopted on the admission of new 
states. Ohio, Indiana, and Lilmois, huve been sub. 
jected tothem. Besides the regulations prohibit. 
ing slavery, we have been in the constant habit of 
requiring other stipulations of the newly admitted | 
states. We have required that they should not 
tax the lands of the United States, and the lands 
sold by the Uniied States, for five years afiey 
the sale. Now, sir, the right to levy and collect 
taxes is an attribute of sovereignty which could 
no more be abridged, on the admission of a new 
jstate, than the power to admit slavery. If we 
can require stipulations for the one, we can for 
the other—and our right heretofore has never 


fixed as fate, that slavery must, ere long, be 

_abolished. If then it were proper to consuit the 
cause of humanity only, in disregard of every other 
consideration, we should encourage the dispersion 
of the slaves now in the union, to the utmost of our 
power. 

What, sir, would be the inevitable consequence 
of cooping them up within certain limits? In such 
case the poorer whites would emigrate; the slaves 
and slave-holders would remain. While the free 
population would remain stationary, or diminish, 
the slaves would increase. The result of which 
would be, as it ever has been, that the slave must 
be treated with more rigor: he must be kept 
ignorant, be humbled, and debased; for, sir, peo- 
ple must and will consult their own safety. If the) 
slaves should become sufficiently numerous tojpeen doubted to do either. Should a state, after 
render it possible to regain their freedom, if they it, samission, in contravention of the compact, aa 
are: net degraded to the character of brutes, they |i, may be called, proceed to tax United States 
will be tempted to combine, and destroy their Op-liands, or lands sold by the United States, before 
pressors. In such cases the white people dare not},,, expiration of the five years, the United Staies 
admit of the emancipation of slaves, lest it should! could do nothing by way of inforcing it otherwise 
aiford an opportunity to the emancipated, by means (1,4, by a resort to the tribunals of law for relief. 
of obstruction and observation, to become capable) This then, is the power which we have, and can 
of heading and exciting the slaves against their/ exercise whenever we deem it proper. In some 
masters. Hence, in some states emancipation has! -..¢, we have exercised it in relation to the inhibi- 
been prohibited by law. The condition of a slave) tion of slavery; and in others not. We have, I trust, 
in such cases is wretched, indeed. __ exercised the power, in cases which have properly 

This, then sir, is not a question which ought to| required ir; and again have omitted it in cases in 
he decided under the apprehension that it will) Which it should have been omitted. It is, then, on 
increase the horrors of slavery. If it affects the) ine admission of a new state, a question, solely, 
question it is wholly the other way. === =| of expediency and policy. We are now to deter- 

As to the question, which has been agitated with) nine whether we shall exercise this power in this 
so much zeul, relative to the power of the United |... 7 
States, on the admission of a new state, to cause a i 
stipulation to be agreed to, preventing slavery or 
requiring its gradual abolition, I can entertain no 
doubt. Wecertainiy have this power. The ter- 
ritories are under the absolute control of the Unit. 
ed States. We have the power to admit them inte 
the-union as states ornot. Before admitting them 
we may require any stipulation relative to their 
internal police or municipal regulations that we 
please, as a condition on which we will agree to 
their admission. We could not require any thiog, 
I admit, repugnant to the fundamental articles of 
the federal government—such us that they should 
not be represented in the senate and house of re- 
presentatives of the United States, and have elec- 
tors of president, &c. the same as thé other states. 
Whatever any other state would be entitled to by 
the express provisions of the federal constitutions 
we could not deny to a newly admitted state Noth- 
ing will now prevent an agreement with any of the 
individual states in the union as to any municipal 
regulation, deemed proper or necessary for the use 
of any portion of the citizens of the union—and 
certainly the same mzy be stipulated for on the 
admission of a new state, as a condition of its ad- 
mission. Gentlemen have said that, althougn we 
might compel them to stipulate in their eonstitu- 

















We should consider that we have, by our eom- 
mon and joint funds, acquired a large tract of 
vacant territory west of the Mississippi: that it is 
valuable toour country as furnishing a fertile region 
for the citizens of our country to resort to for the 
purpose of bettering their conditions, acquiring 
property, and providing for their children.—The 
two great sections of the union, to wit, the slave- 
holding and the non-slave holding sections, have 
an equal right to its enjoyment. By permitting 
slavery in every part of it, the non-slave-holding 
portion will be deprived of it; if not entirely, 
certainly in a very great degree. On the other 
hand, if the people of the south cannot carry theif 
slaves with them when they emigrate, the benefit 
will be equally lost to them. 


We must, then, go on as we have begun; ad- 
mitting some states with, and sume without, any 
restriction. We have already admitted Louisiana, 
lying principally west of the Mississippi, without 
any resiriction, for the benefit of our southern 
brethren. We have now decided to adinit Missour!, 
with the restiction, with a view, in some measufe, 
[ trust, to the benefit ef our northern brethren. 
Why may we not coniinue in the same way, admit 
ting states off against the non-slave-holding state 
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westerly, with the restriction, and off against the 
slave-holding states, without it. 

Gentlemen have said, that people of the North 
emigrate to the South, and readily assimilate, and 
become slave-holders; and that the existence of 
slavery forms no objection. This may be the case, 
and undoubtedly is, with certain individuals, and 
particularly such as are able to hold slaves. But 
it is far from being the case generally. The peo 
ple from the North, who emigrate, are the indus 
trious yeomanry, who till the earth with their own 
hancs; and are seldom, if evereable to purchase 
slaves; and whese spirit of freedom would revolt 
at the idea of being compelled to work side by side 
with slaves. For proof of this, loak at the states 
of Ohio and Kentucky. ‘The fertility of soil anc 
congeniality of climate, for agricultural purposes, 
is in favor of Kentucky; yet you can scarcely find) 
a northern man in that state; while Obio is almost 
exclusively peopled from the North—and has in- 
creased in population much faster than Kentucky. 
"here cannot possibly be any other reason for this, 
unless it is that Kentucky is a slave-holding, and 
Ohio a non-slave-holding state. 

Gentlemen abhor sectional lines of demarkation 
between the different descriptions of population in 
the union, and so dof. When they can be avoided, 
} would avoid them. But we have them in rela- 
tion to this subject already. ‘The line is distinctly 
marked. It is, I confess, one of our roisfortunes. 
But, sir, it is unavoidable. We have heretofore 
fuund it netessary and proper to observe it in form. 
ing states north of the Ohio, without admitting, 
and south of the Obic, with the admission of slaves. 
Having so begun, we must continue on. And in 
doing so, we must, as in the case of every other 
legislative act, exercise a sound discretion; and do 
that which shali best comport with t!.e demands of 
the different and varying interests of the different 
portions of the union. 

Iam, therefore, in favor of no restriction in rela- 
tion to Arkansaw, although I wes, and still am, in 
favor of adopting it in relation to Missouri. The 
settled part of Arkansaw will be south of the 
southerl; line of Kentucky. In my opinion, to do 
justice to our southern brethren, they ought to 
have permission to carry with them their-slaves, 
even further north, Butas Missouri extends south 
to this line, and we could not admit slavery in any 
part, and not in the whole, there seemed to be no 
alternative but to confine the admission of slavery 
to the south of that line. 

The gentiemen of the N-rth need have no fears, 
I believe, that the slave-holding states will become 
preccminant, and prevent our doing ali that it may 
be proper for us to do, to prevent this growing 
evil. We now have the numerical force: we have 
amajority of ten or fif:een in the representation on 


We have uo right to interfere in opposition to 
the determination of the slave-holding states, fur- 
ther than the constitution has authorised. ‘These 
states were sovereign, and could make what re- 
gulations they would, as to slavery. They have 
delegated to us no other authority than that of 
prohibiting further importation, afier a certain 
period. It is then an evil which we have not creat- 
ed, nor does it even exist and continue by our per- 
mission. We are, in fact, by the most solemn 
obligation, precluded from the right to molest 
those staies in the exercise of this power, Not 
having the power to prevent it, the imiquity can- 
not lie at our doors. ‘There is no ground on which 
we can demand to be their con-cienc+-kcepers. 
They musi answer for the wrong, and not we. © 

Under this view of the subject, 1 shall deem it 


relation to Arkansaw—vt the same time J shall go 
any reasonable length with those who would insist 
upon the restriction in relation to Missouri. 





OF That a full view might have been given of the 
“whole ground,” the editor regrets lis inability to 
furnish the speeches of several members wio opposed 
Mr. Tailmadze’s proposed amendment, as being un- 
constitutional or impolitic—they have not been publish- 
ed. The fultowing letter, however, from Mr. Shaw, of 
Massachusetts, to his constituents, may be considered 
as enlarging the sum of the arguments ta respect to 
the unconstitutionulity of the proceedings. 

FROM THE PITTSFIELD SUN. 

Str:—Some of my friends having expressed a 
Wish to hear from me the reasovs and motives 
which induced the vate I gave on the bill “to au- 
thorise Missouri to form aconstitution;” and siace 
the election js past, and no mgtive but the real 
one gin be ascribed, I embrace, with cheerfulness, 
the opportuniiy sfiurded of complying with their 
request. 
of his representative an explanation of his conduct 
is acknowledged. The liberal and candid will 
always strive to be just—their opinions 1 value, 
The factionist and critic can never be appeased; 
their applause or censure is immuteriai to the 
repose of a conscienticus mai. 

‘the territory of Missouri forms a part of the 
country purchased of France, under the general 
deuomination of Louisiana. Its inhabitants petition. 
ed to congress for permission to form a constitu- 
lion of state government, preparatory io their ad- 
mission into the union. A bill was rep rted in 
compliance with their wishes, It was, in substance, 
similar to those which has passed in f.vor of 
‘Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, Mississinni, 
Lilinois, and Alabu:na. Wien the bill wes called 
up in the house ef representatives, an av endment, 
to the f.Lowing cffeci, was submitted: Aad pro. 





this floor, asa guarantee against it. This Majority 
will i.crease upon the taking of every census. Ly 
recurring to the census of 1800 and 1810, it wii} 
be seen thai the incre:se is from 25 to SU per cen', 
against the slave-hoiding section, Add to this, 
that the stave portion of the increase gives but 
three fifths of the increase to the weight in this 
house, 

Neither have gentlemen ary cause of alarm for 


‘ 
t 
| 
| “ misston thereof into the unien, shall be free at the 


‘vided, that the further introduciion of shiv: ry 
“or involuutary servitude, be prohibited, exe pt 
“for the punisiiment of crimes whereof the party 
“sliall have been duly convicted—and that all 
‘ciildren born within the suid state, afier the ad- 
™ ts. 
“uve of 25 years.” ‘This amendment formed xu 
condilion, with which Missouri must comply be- 
f reshe became » state, and incorporat: ' 


33 


with) her 


er RE ey a ar wie. ; ' A se % “e.. , 
fear that the gentlemen of the South wil be fur the [constitution, denied to Missuurt the exereise of a 


repeal of the law prohibiting the importation of 

slaves. They have bitherte manifested as much 

of a disp, sition to puta hasl ston to that nefarrous 

Praciice as could have brea wished—thai ne Jeubt 

can be entertained of ihe sie. dyness of that Cisnosi 

tion. é 
Sve, to Vor. XVI. 


, 
right of sovereignty afer her admission inte the 
traion,. 

1 was oppesed to the amendmen‘, because I] be. 
ie on af AAnttars: y M > Ts ne oS : . i . > 
‘lewed aK contrary to the co stiiuuci, in uriicie 
4th, seciicn 3.1, it is declared, that “new states 
jimey be admitted by cOagress tato this union,” 
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my duty not to vote in favor of the restriction in, 


The right of the constituent to demand, 
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And. in section 4th, “The United States shall 
‘guarantee to every state in this union a repub. 
*‘fican form of government.” States are regard- 
ed throughout the whole instrument as sovereign 
and independent bodies, in the exercise of all 
ers nat expresslu surrendered to the federa 
vernment, or reserved to the pecple. Hj then, 
new states may be admitted mto this anion by 
the congress, they must be admitted as sovereign 
and intlependent. ‘Fhe only condition congress 
can annex is prescribed by the 4th section of the 
44h article. If eny other is attempted, congress 
trenscends its powers Every enlargement of the 
powers of congress beyond what is expressly 
granted, is an infringement on the sovereignty of 
the oeetes, on fhe rights of (ke people. The fede. 
fal government is one of delegated powers. Yt is 
essential to the independence of al! the states, 
that the rights of each be ecrupulousty maintain- 
ed. But if congress has the power of limiting the 
exercise of sovereignty in a new state, what shall 
prevent it from stretching its prerogative over the 
sovereignty of an o/d one? And where is the free- 
man of Massachusetts that would tarmely submit 
to see. the congress of the United States lifting its 


eo 


ha 
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jlaw was passed under one edministration. It Wag 


by construction that the bank of the United States | 
was created under another. And the supreme 
judicial power of the country, (one branch of the 
general govérnment,) have adjudged them both tg 
be constitutional. And } venture to believe, that 
whatever power congress shall please to exert; 
‘they will always find the supreme court ready to 
‘Lo sustain them. Observations on the general 
course of the federal government have satisfied me 
that it is the bounden duty of a friend of the peo. 
ple and of state rights, to watch, with the utmost 
iscrupulosity, any enlargernent of the powers of 
congress—at the same time, I would not be under. 
‘stood as insinuating that any of the gentlemen who 
voted in favor of the amendment to the Missouri 
bill, abandoned those sacred duties. For the 
character and consequences ef their vote they 
donbtless felt themselves responsible. 

Again, I voted agninst the amendment in ques. 
tion, because I believed it a violation of the treaty 
ofcession. By the third article of the treaty by 
which we acquired Louisiana, it is expressly sti- 


'pulated, that the inhabitants of the ceded terri. 


tory shall be incorporated in the union of the Unit- 





lordly hand against the most (riffing of her rights. 


Mussachusetts once held slaves—would she have’ 
borne to have had congress said to her, ‘you 


shall not abolish slavery.” In the just exercise of | 
her sovereign power, and in the spirit of true! 
philanthropy, she wised from her character this 


ful stain—she responded to the sentiment, that! 


‘‘all men are born equal,” and while she bore this 
testitnony against a violation of the rights of her 
fellow men, slice plainly evinced her resolution to 
resist any encroachments on her own. 


Massachusetts lias a claim upon the federal go-: 


ed States, and admitted, as soon as possible, ac. 
cording to the principles of the federal constitu. 
tion, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advan, 
tages, ard immunities of citizens of the United 
States, &c. 

Every state in the union has been admitted, 
without any condition touching the rights of sove- 
‘reignty—all are permitted, or rather possess the 
Tight, to hold slaves. Eleven of them do hold 
slaves. he treaty makes it imperative on con- 
‘gress to admit Missouri into the union—to this 
treaty the house of representatives have assented. 


vernment, for the services of her militia, toanim-! That body voted the appropriation to carry the 


mense amount. Now was this claim created, but 
in the exercise of her supposed sovereign powers ? 
And upon what other principle does she caiculate 
to urge its liquidation ? 


same into effect Congress thereby agreed to 
jadmit Missouri “into the union” as a sovereigo 
‘state, “to the enjoyment of all the rights, advan- 


‘ ‘ ‘|tages, and immunities of citizens of the United 
But it may be said, that, although Missouri’ 


States,” and yet congress, by this amendment, 


should come into the union with this conditional | says to Missouri, you shail not be admitted as a 


sovereignty, that after her admission, she might! 


alter her constitution, and establish slavery. If 
this be admitted, then the amendment, against 


‘sovereign state, and your citizens shall not have 
ithe same rights and advantages that citizens of 
every state may have, and that the citizens of ele- 


which 1 voted, would be nugatory—nay, it would|yen states absolutely enjoy. A clearer and more 


be worse—for, if no practical good could flow from 
the proposition, unless with the assent of the peo- 
ple of Missouri, why legislate at all on the subject? 
It was the wish of those who voted against the 


fair interpretation of a treaty, in my opinion, was 
ipever mede. 

The reasons flowing from the constitution and 
the treaty, would have been sufficient, had they 














proposition toleave Missouri, as all the other new/| stood alone, to have controlled my vote. But they 
states had been left, to act on this subject as they|were strengthened by considerations of policy. 

thought fit and proper. . I was also influenced, in| ‘he opinion of mutual interest is the chain which 
some degree, by reasons flowing generally from/binds these states together—charge this opinion 
my views of the constitution. 1] have learned not} for one, that a section of this country is hostile to 
only to regard the federal government as one of|the interest of another, and distrust and jealousy 
de'cgated powers, but that those powers, being ex. \ensue—make that hostility palpable, and the union 
pressly granted, should be construed strict/y. Con-!would not last a day. ‘The slave-holding states, 
structive or incidental powers, in congress, give/like the non-slave-holding states, are alive to all 
to that body too great a scope. Depart once from | questions that touch their property—and however 
the land marks which the constitution has fixed, |humiliating it may be to speak of human beings 48 
and congress may take to itself ary power it! property, the constitution end laws of our country 
pleases—the rights of the states will be denied!consider the slaves of the south as such, Avy 
or disregarded—the government will become a question calculated to affect the value or the right 
consvlidated one—and the liberties of this people |to this species of population, could not but be 
weil be lost forever. I would confine congress tol regarded by our countrymen of the south with the 
the powers expressly granted. The danger of con-| utmost jealousy. The country west of the Missis- 
solidalion was the apprebension which startled| sippi was purchased with the joint funds of the 
some of the firmest patriots in the country when|nation—all, therefore, bad a joint interest in it: 
the constilution wasadopted. There is a constant] But the amendment proposed, by excluding siaves, 
tendency in the federal government to accumulate |absolutely excluded the population of all the soul 
power. It was by construcizon that the sedition ern, and a part of the western states, from that 
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fertile domain. This furnished another ground o 
disirust—besides, it exhibited a spirit of monopoly 
altogether incompatible with that harmony and 

ood will so essential in preserving the union of 
the states. It created a distinction between slave- 
holding and non-slave-holding states; a distinction 
that loses nove of its mischicvous qualities from 
the ability to trace it on the map of our coutry. 
Who that regards the union of the states can con-| 
template the feelings which the egitation of this 
question excited, without emotion? And who, in 
yeflecting upon il, is not strongly reminded of the 
admonition of the father of his country, to “frawn 
with indignation upon the first dawnings of an 
attempt to array one portion of the inhabitants of 
this country against another.” 

And, after all, what has this question to do with 
the prieciple of slavery. Our ancestors brougit 
this unfortunate race of beings into our country; 
they have multiplied to an alarming extent; they 
are the property of our fellow-citizens, secured io 
them by the constitution and laws of the United 
States. Their number forbiis the idea of general 
emancipation—what then docs policy require 14; 
relation to them? That we should prevent the 
increase, by importation, by the most rigid execu- 
tion of the severest penalties. This we are attempt. 
ing; and I had the pleasure of voting for a law, at 
the late session, inflicting the penalty of death on 
any one convicted of importing a siave into the 
United States. What does humanity demand? 
That we should confine them forever within the 
present limits of the slaye-holding states? or suffer 
the master to emigrate with his slaves into western 
America, where, trom the extent, the fertility, and 
productions of the country, they must be more 
tenderly treated, better fed, and, in all respects, | 
their coudition ameliorated ? 
this nature, however, apply only to the expediency 
of the amendment; with metkey bad their weight. 
Upon the whole, the question was one abounding 
with difficulties—the most delicate, and perhaps 
the most perplexing task a national representative 
finds himself called on to perform, is to discrin* nate 
justly between the powers of the federal and state 
governments. Ishall, probably, always err on this; 
subject, because I am firmly persuaded that the 
federal government has powers amply sufficient for 


f 


Considerations of| 


prem ny 


which committee had also been referred a bil! for 
modifying, in some respects, the staff department 
of the army— 

Mr. Coxston, of Virginia, said he hoped that 
“agai would take up the appropriation bill 
irst; and that they would not, at this time, urge 
upon the committee the consideration of a bill of 
so much importance as the other bill referred to 
that committee, which so short a time had been 
allowed to examine. 

The appropriation bill was taken up; and having 
been read througb— 

Mr. Cray (speaker) said, that, although he ap- 
proved entirely of thecourse the house had pursued 
of taking up the public business of the session, in 
preference to the tedious sittings they had lately 
held for the adjudication of private claims, he 
must confess he was somewhat surprised at the 
scantiness of the informaiion avbich he had heard, 
whilst in the chair, the chairman of the commirtee 
of ways.and means was able to afford to the house 
on the subjects embraced in the biil He had given 
notice, he said, yesterday, to the gentleman, that 
he should make the enquiry of him, when this bill 
came up, as to the amount of money congress had 
parted with, and the amount it was now called up- 
on io appropriate, for the purpose of making roxds. 
it was with surprise, Mr. C. said, he had heard 
from the gentleman, after this nvtice, that he had 
no information on the subject. He hoped, he suid, 
the gentleman would refresh his memory, and find 
under what item of the biil the apprepristion was 
made for extra pay to the army for the purpose of 
constructing military roads. ¥t wasvery important 
that the house sl:ould have this information. I 
wonid be recollected that, at the last session, this 
great constitu'tonal question of the power of con- 
gress to make internal improvements hed been 
discussed in this house; it would be recollected 
that whilst the power of the executive branch of 
the government to employ the labor and money of 
the nation on objects of internal improvemsnt had 
been strenuously maintained, the same power was 
as strenuously denied to congress. Mr. €. said, 
he had understood, that, in aridition to ‘he north. 
ern road to which ihe gentleman had aHuded, 
other roads, bearing the denomination of military 
roads, were making—for example, a preat and 





the great purposes for which they were given, and 
my anxiety to secure the states and the peopie 1: | 
all their rights may lead me into overweening| 
jealousy. One of the great questions which divided | 
the people of this country into their present politi | 
cal parties was involved in the principle of the 
amendment.. Abhorring slavery, in any form, as 
much as any man, could I have believed the princi- 
ple of slavery involved in the question, I should 
have obeved the dictates of my own conscience, 
and voted for it—but, instead of slavery, I thought 


magnificent road from the Tennessee river io lake 
Poncharirain; and that over this mz/itary road it 
was proposeJ very soon to march a detsciiment of 
stages coaches, proposals having been already made 
to the post office department to avail itself of the 
services of this new description of milttary carps. 
if it be the pleasure of this house, said Mr. GC. io 
fold its arms, and see, one by one, every power of 
goveroment taken from it—the power to lay taxes 
—-to make war—to apply the sword and purge of 
the nation, beit so. But, for his part, Mr. C. said, 


¥ beheld a principle dangerous to the peace, the|he desired information; as that which the hctse 


liberties, and union of this country. 1 therefore | 


voted against it. 





With great respect, I am, sir, your friend, 
HENRY SHAW. 
Lanesborough, Apri! 17, 1819. 


ES 


Military Establishment. 


Sketch of proceedings, in the house of representatives, 
on IWednesday, Jan. 6, 1819. 

The house having resolved itseif into a com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Nexson in the chair, on 
the bill making appropriations for the support of 
the military establishment for the year 1819—to 





now had was exiremely unsatisfactory. He begeed 
the attention of gentlemen to it, Mr. Spesker then 
read the few first lines of the letter of the secre. 


itary of war to the commitice of ways und mezts 


—until he came to that part of the letter, speak. 
ing of the documents being so voluminous as i¢ 
make it necessary, to save the time required for 
\copying them, to send the criginals. Documents 
\s0 voluminous, Mr, C, said, that notwithstanding 
the number—How many clerks were tliere in the 
war deparimeat? he really could not count them 
—they could not be copied. These documenis, 
|so voluminous that they could not be copied, be- 
‘cause there were so few clerks in the war depart. 
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met, considering that they ‘related to the ex- 
penciture of some millions of Collars, afforded yet 
very scanty information. Sir, sai) Mr. C. upon my 
ur fortunate friends, the patriots of South America, 
we can have whole volumes, nay, whole libraries, 
conied and printed: but on this very unimportant 
aff-ir, of appropriating six or seven millions of 
dollars, some few fragments of papers are thrown 
into the louse, and then we are to!d the affairs of 
the country cansot go on, the wheels of the goverr- 
ment must siop, unless we forthwith pass the bill. 
Mr. C. said, he hoped the honorable chairman 
would loek sgvin at his notes, and see in what part 
ef the bill che appropriation for this fatigue money, 
2s the expense cf making the road is called, 1s 
contained. Mr. C. said he did not so much want 
the information for himsclf, as for the benefit of 
his honorsble friend, who now sat in the chair, (Mr. 
H. Nelsor.) who at the last session so pathetically 
deplored that congress shouid attempt to appro- 
priate money for making roads—or for his eloquent 
colleaguc (Mr. Barbour} who had advocated the 
satpe side of the question. H-* hoped one of those 
gentlemen would move to strike out that part of 
the bill when it was discovered where it was, that 
the committee might see what it was doing, and 
that a clear expression might be obtained of the 
opinion of the house, whether the executive wis 
to go on, at its own will and pleasure, to make 


- 


tion going to establish that point. If language be 
not one thing, and intention another, he should feel 
himself, on every principle of propriety, warranted 
in giving his vote in favor of an item, which, until 
otherwise informed, he should take to mean what 
it purported. We are already advanced into the 
yeer 1819, and the appropriation for the last’ year 
being presumed to be expended, it was proper that 
this bill should pass without unnecessary delay, as 
no money can constitutionally be drawn from the 
treasury without appropriation by law. 

Mr. Sarra, of Maryland, said he was very glad 
that any thing had served to relieve the house from 
the state of apathy into which it had fallen for 
some weeks past. So desirous were gentlemen 
now to take the floor, that they had gone beyond 
the usual course of proceedings, which had been, 
to allow to the chairman of the committee who 
reported a bill, at least the privilege of having the 
first word. He should not, however, permit him- 
self to be drawn off from the subject of the bill 
info an argument, on a subject which had been 
sufficiently discussed in this house at the last 
session, and which was, besides, rather irrélative 
to the question before the house. Mr. S. then 
went into a detailed statement, founded on informa- 
tion which the committee of ways and means had 
| sought and obtained from the war department, of 
the component parts of the several items of appro- 





roads, wiihout congress having any other concern | priation, and of the reason why the appropriations 
in the matter, than to pass the sppropriation bill, | recommended by the committee were less than the 
whenever the chairman of the committee of ways} first estimates furnisbed ta the house proposed— 
and means chose to call it un. this reduction of the amount being justified by 

Mr. P. P. Barnoor, of Virginia, rose for the pur. | the surplus of appropriation under the item of pay 
pose, he said, of thanking the speaker for the very | remaining un-expended, and by the diminution of 
polite and friendly manner in which he had ex-;expenditure under the item of subsistence, oc- 
pressed an inclination to furnish him (Mr. B.) with|casioned by the change from the contract to the 


information whereon to bottom his vote. That in- 
forma‘ion, Mr. B. said, he did not want: for he 


} 
; 


commissariat system of supply, Mr. S. thus went 
,on, and separately explained the occasion for the 


did not mean, as long as he was a member of this) several appropriations. In the course of his re- 


house, to submit either to legislative or executive 
assumption of power. When the subject was be 
fore the honse.at the last session, he had freely 
expressed the opinion he had ever entertained, that 
neither this nor any department of the government 
had the power to mzke roads in the severa! states. 
The gentieman’s kindness, therefore, ought to 


marks, be stated, that among the contracts made 
by the ordnance department, was one for cannon 
suitable for the militia service, which he was very 
glad to hear of, considering it as of much import- 
ance. ‘ 

Mr. Tra te, of Kentucky, as a member of the 
committee of ways and means, rose to notice what 








have been directed to some other quarter of the; had fallen from the honorable speaker. The ap- 
house. Mr Barbour repeated, and he wished it} propriation for extra pay to the soldiers for work- 
to be distinctly understood, that, as on the one|ing on military roads &c. was certainly contained 
hand, he believed no two departments together|in the bill, or the expenditure made under the 
possessed the power to make roads, so neither did | order of the executive, was not merely under color 
any ne them. e* did not mean, cracls pb appropriation by ra pas was gee pe 
to vote for any item of appropriation intence 0, Out any appropriation. ‘he amount expended for 
aA ere rae ss at the same mest is said, ‘extra pay for oe duty, rine ay 
re Cid not feel that he was now in want of any in-/bDe ascertaine a motion for that purpose; Du 
formation on the subject: for he found the ‘tirst it was not in the anwar of the scubnitiet to afford 
iteiw, now particuleriy under consideration, in/it. There was, in the annual military appropriation 
Janae repecting the import of which he could | bill, an item of contingent expenses of consider- 
not possibly doubt, and which he could not hesitate | able amount, but the precise application of which 
to vote for, It was this: ‘For the nay of the army, ' could not, from its very nature, be anticipated: it 
on¢ miliion of dollars.” What was the “pxy of; is an item in all appropriation bills, the expenditure 
the army?” An act of congress has fixed the!of which must be trusted to the discretion of the 
nember of the army of the United States, ree | as of departments and of the tee rt If he 
ing officers of every grade; the same authority/ understood that item correctly, out of it the pre- 
has attached to every private certain proportions; sident or the secretary of war might pxy the 
of pay, so much per month to the major generals, ! soldiers for extra duty, working on the roads, or 
md down saad the whole sredunted par to | other necessary military parka: How could the 
the private. When, then, be was called on to give | Speaker attain his object but by lessening the =P 
dae: ies'siiut to vote he tat eblywhich’ ths oon-lbot wach, for tiie pacpene, the appropriation ft 
e was abo hi - ch, for this purpose, the 
stituted authorities had declared should be paid:| contingencies ought to be curtailed? Mr. 'T. said, 
if he was to vote for more, he should then be |for himself, the thought the application of money 
indebted to the honorable speaker for any informia- ‘to the making of roads to be illegal, unless 1} Was 
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sPecifically appropriated. He hoped some mode 
would be found of checking it by law, or of con- 
veying to the executive an intimation, that no part 
of the sums appropriated under other heads of 
expenditure should be applied to the purpose of 
making roads. But, at present, unless the whole 
jtem of contingent expenses were struck out, 
which would hardly be advisable, he did not sec 
how the gentleman, his colleague, could come at 
his object. 

Mr. Cray said, he really must profess it was 
with surprise, as well as regret, he found that the 
house could have, from the committee of ways 
and means, no sufficient information on the sub- 
ject on which hehad asked for it. I have request 
ed the gentleman. to teil me, said Mr. C. which 
of the items in this bill comprehends the appro 
priation for the expense of making roads, under 
the authority of the executive: instead of answer- 
ing my enquiry, the gentleman from Maryland has 
gone into a general expose of the bill. Is it possi- 
ble, that an appropriation bill is brought into this 
house, accompanied by all the estimates and state- 
ments from the proper department—containing, 
among others, an important appropriation, because 
involving a great constitutional question, on which 
the legislature and the executive are divided in 
opinion, and vet the chairman of the committee 
cannot tell us in which of the several items of the 
bill this appropriation is contained? It was true 
that another honorable gentleman, his colleague, 
has given the house information on the subject, 
but, said Mr. C. in a way not bearing the stamp of 
cartainty. He says, the appropriation is certainly 
gn the bill. Yes, sir, we have found the covert in 
which the game lies: and I wish we could start it. 
My colleague thinks it is quite likely it is in the 
item of contingencies: I wish we could be sure 
of it. Mr. Clay said he had yesterday given the 
honorable chairman (Mr. Smith) notice that he 
should call on him this day for information on this 
subject, and he was surprised not to reccive it 
‘He should like to know from the honorable chair- 
man, he said, whether the public interest wes 
likely to suffer by one or two days’ delay of this 
bill: it was due to congress, to the interests which 
the members of this house represented, not to 
proceed hastily on it. Unless some reason why 


provides that no appropriation for the pay of the 
army shall be for more than two years? Certainly, 
that this house might hold 4 control over this 
sometimes unmanageable machine, a standing ar- 
my; that it might control it by withholding, in 
extreme cases the appropriations necessary to keep 
it in existence. Was it not known, that, year after 
year, whilst the executive too sends a message 10 
congress expressing the opinion that they had no 
power to make reads or canals, the executive em- 
ploys the army in the very object over which he 
denied the power to congress? Was this not one 
of the cases contemplaied by the constitution ? 
At least, for those who held the doctrine of a- 
defect of power in the general government to em- 
ploy the resources of the nation on objects of inter- 
nal improvement, here was a case, in which they 
ought to say, we will no longer continue to appro- 
priate money to be thus misapplied. In answer 
to the difficulty started by his colleague as to the 
mode of preventing this misapplication of public 
money, Mr. C. said it would be easy to effect that 
object, if it could be once ascertained under wnat 
head was included the appropriation in question, 
He had heard, he said, an anec‘lote of a former 
member of this house, which might furnish the 
wonorable chairman of the committee of ways and 
means with a clue to find the proper item. Some 
years ago it had been the custom, now abolished, 
to use in this house a beverage in lieu of water 
for those members who preferred it. A member 
of the house said he was not in the habit of using 
this sort of substitute for one of nature’s greatest 
and purest bounties, but wonld prefer something 
stronger. The oflicers of the house said they 
should be glad to grat fy him, but did not know 
how they cou'd with rropriety pay for it out of 
the contingent fund. Why, said the member, under 
what head of appropriation do you pay for this 
syrup for the use of the members? Under the 
head of stationary, the officer said. Well, replied 
the member, put down alittle grog under the head 
of fuel, and let me have it. Mr. C, said that 
seriously, he did not think the honorable chairman 
ought to have been so much at a loss. I have 
asked for bread, said he, and he has given mea 
stone; I have asked for information on a particuler 





point, and he has given us information on every 


the bill should immediately pass could be shewn,| point but that. Is there, or is there rot in the bill 
he should hope the committee would rise, and, if}an appropriation for the expense of making roads 


there were not already clerks enough in the war} 


department to copy the papers required for the 
anformation of congress, he was willing to vote for 
more. He submitted, he said, to the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Barbour) since he conceded 
the point, that he would not vote for money to be 
applied to what in his (Mr. B’s) judgment was an 
uncopstitutional purpose, whether the same con- 


sideration ought not to réstrain that honorable | 


gentleman from voiing to pay for men who are 
thus to be unconstitutionally employed. If you 
would not give the money of the nation for a par- 
ticular purpose, would you give the labor of the 
nation? For, Mr. C. said, he took it, that the 
army of the nation, from which the labor on roads 
was derived, afforded as much the labor of the 
Natioi:, as the amount paid the soldiers for extra 
duty in the same vocation was the money of the 
nation, He was aware it might be said, the respon- 
sibility for misapplication of money appropriated 
by congress belonged to the respective depart- 
ments, &c, But what, he asked, was the reason of 
the constitutional limits to appropriations of mo- 
ney; and what particularly of that clause which 


by the war department? One member sarl he 
thought it was under one heac; but was not certain. 
If not there, where was it? He hoped the house 
would delay acting on the bil! until they could 
obtain this information. 

Mr, Barszoun again rose, observing that he had 
never more unexpeciedly than now found himseif 
brought into a discussion by what he would cail 
the areumentum ad hominem of the honorable spea- 
ker, which he felt himself bound again to notice. 
jhe gentiemaa had szid, if you are indisposed to 
vote the money, will you not witbhoid the labor of 
the people of the United States from a particular 
object? Ifthe question propounded to me, said 
Mr. B. were, whether I would refuse to pui the 
labor of the nation at the disposition of the govern- 
ment for an unconstitutional purpose, I answer in 
the affirmative—unguestionably [ would. But 
what is the proposition actually before the house > 
—Shall we keep and inaintain an army? I am, 
said he, in favor of a standing army to a certain 
extent; and I take this occasion to state, that, as 
[ am at present informed, I do not consider the 








present army as too large—leaving myself, how-~ 
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ever, on this head, open to conviction. Whilst said, he presumed the honorable gentleman from 


thus in favor of it, shall I vote for its disbandment, | Kentucky would take the same view as himself, 
Because, peradventure, in the progress of time, its|and would rather increase than diminish it. What 
Zabor m-y be applied to a purpose which I do not/ difficulty could there be in making a discriminat. 
wish’ Mr. B. said, he was indred disposed to| ing and specific appropriation in this case, since, 
withhold any appropriation, specific or contingent, | at the last session, it was so readily made, where 
which should authorise the executive to employ | the object was to deprive our gallant officers, who 
the soldiery in the construction of roads. But,j had shed their blood in their country’s service, 
whilst he would do this, he would not withhold | of'the poor reward allowed them by the brevet 
the pay of the army, as fixed by law, the mainten- pay attached to the rank their bravery had won, 
ance of which army he considered consistent with | in the defence of the dearest rights and interests 
the well being of the country, because, by possi-| of the country? That discrimination was then 
bility, the labor of that army might be applied to a{ made; and it appeared to him impossible but this 
purpose he should not consider correct. mode of reaching the object now in view, must 
Mr. Tvucken, of Virginia, was of opinion that }have occurred to some member of the committee 
the house ought not to proceed te act upon this| of ways and means. It must now be apparent, Mr. 
subject without further information. There were} M. thought, that the very respectable minority, 
in this house various classes of opinion on the sub-| whom he had counted in their scats on the ques. 
ject of the power of the government to execute| tion of going into committee of the whole, were 
internal improvements. Ofone class, opposed to) right in supposing gentlemen were not ready for 
the construction of roads in any manner, by any|the discussion. There was another subject, he 
branch of the government, was his friend from} said, ofa painful nature, which ought to.undergo 
‘Virginia, who had just sat down. It appeared to) the examination of the house before the bill passed, 
Mr. T. that information on the subject must be/If he were to introduce the debate by a motion to 
necessary for him; for he was a member of this} amend this bill, he should find a precedent in the 
hhouse when the two lsst annual appropriation bills} motion, at the last session, having for its object 
passed, under the authority of appropriations, inj the acknowledgement of the independence of the 
some part or other of which; three or four roads |South American ceionies; and, with the object he 
had been making; and those bills received the|had in view, had he regarded the course pursued 
gentleman’s vote. Since the gentleman thovght/| at the last session as correct, he might resort toa 
all appropriations for such objects unconstitu-| motion to reduce the appropriation for the sup- 
tional, did he not desire some information on this| port of the army. The course Mr. M. said, which 
head? There was another class in the house; he expected the house would be invited to pursue 
anxious to see improvements gcing on in any shape. | by those who concurred with him in opinion with 
Was it not desirable to them to have information |respeet to the events of the Seminole war, was 
on the subject? Mr. T. wished to proceed on/one in which he could not concur, and imposed 
<angible ground; if they were to fight for one road;on him the necessity of expressing his opinton in 
5n this house, he wished all roads to pass the same; a dillerent way. If the course which he proposed 
ordeal. The speaker appesred to t)ink that the} were not pursued, some other would be proposed, 
secretary of war ought to have furnished the house} which, if receiving the assent of the house, would 
with information on this subject. Mr. T. said he} amount to a censure on the chief magistrate or 
knew not, and perhaps he doubted because of his; sume other officer of the army. For this he was 
very favorable opinion of the gentleman who filled! not prepared: he would not vote a censure on the 
that office, whether he ought to have volunteered | chief magistrate, because he thought the occasion 
this information. Te secretary had before him| would not warrant it, and because, moreover, he 
the fac:, that no such information had heretofore! doubted the constitutional power of this house to 
been thought necessary to be communicated, re-; pronounce censure on the president in any other 
specting roads known to have been constructed; mode than that prescribed by the constitution. 
under the orders of that department. If the in-| Still less in this opinion, had this house the con- 
formution hac been asked from the war depart. |stitutional authority to pass a vote of censure on 
ment, Mr. T. said he had no doubt it would have|the commander of the army. The proper mode 
been afforded with the utmost promptitude. It | of trying a military officer was by a court-martial, 
fs our business to cali for information on the sub-}convened at the instance of an informer; and it 
ject, said he; and my object in rising was to ex 'was not the office of this house to become an in- 
press the hope that the committee will rise, and I) former to bring any officer before a court-martial. 
will submit a motion having that object in view.;|Mr. M. said, he therefore wished to come at his 
{Mr.T. here read a mo‘ion to that effect, which he! object by a course analogous to the practice of 
proposed to move shouid the committee rise.] the country from which we have borrowed most 
Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, ssid, he had before. of our institutions; a course pointed out, indeed, by 
attempted to catch the eye of the gentleman who the constitution itself. He wished to institute an 
was in the chair, but bad with pleasure given | enquiry whether the army was such a one as we 
way to the honorable speaker, whose object was|ought to sustain; whether the establishment was 
to obtsin mformation, which he was surprised the such, that, in some branch or other of it, it could 
ebzirman had it not in his power to furnish. The) not be properly reduced For this purpose, he 
committee, Mr. M. said, could not have forgotten,! desired that this bill should be postponed; and, 
that, at the last session, a certain part of the house/so far from a necessity for expedition for passing 
having a des:re to express, in some sort, a censure |it, the contrary was demonstrated by the fact, 
on the practice of allowing brevet pay, the com-/stated by the chairman of the committee of ways 
mittee of ways and means had instructed their|and means, of surpluses existing of the last year’s 
chairman to insert a provision in the general appro | appropriation. Why then hasten a decision on 
priauion bill, and then to move to strike it out./it? Are all our proceedings, said Mr. M. to be 
Of such a specification, if inserted in the present|conducted in this way? Are we to listen, from 
bill, in regard to the appropriation for extra pay|day to day—listen? Nay, are to look on with 
for the labor of the troops, on reads, Mr. M. listless indifference, whilst, day after day, the 
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speaker and clerk adjudicate private claims, and 
then, unexpectedly, to be precipitated into com- 
mittee of the whole on important questions, which, 
but for a sort of legislative legerdemain, that of 
postponing the orders of the day, would not have 
presented themselves, in the order of business, 
for many days to come? This, he said, was the 
second time he had witnessed, in this house, this 
mode of arriving at a particular bill; and the first 
4ime he had seen it, at the last session, was also 
to bring up the army bill. If the military year so 
ended as to require the appropriation bill to pass 
before the first day of January, ‘or the operations 
and pay of the army to be suspended, this was 
another difficulty which required attention—and 
the military year should be so arranged by law 4s 
not to begin on the first of January, but, on the 
fourth of March in each year, thatthe amount of ap- 
propriation might be duly adapted to the measures 
of the session affecting the army expenditure.— 
‘The questions presented, and to be presented to 
the house, were worth deliberation. At this mo- 
ment, when not a whisper of party spirit was heard; 
when all parties united in singing hosannas to the 
present administration, should he not be allowed, 
though he should stand alone in the course he 
proposed to pursue, an opportunity of expressing 
his views? If gentlemen were prepared to pro- 
nounce their opinion; if they were willing to re- 
ceive, as Satisfactory to their minds, the state pa- 
per recently transmitted to the house, which had 
been pronounced to contain a complete justifica- 
tion of the proceedings in Florida—a state paper 
covered with flowers, but with flowers that scented 
of blood—he hoped he should be allowed the op- 
portunity of shewing the reasons why he did not 
subscribe to that opinion. He was net prepared, 
he desired it to be understood, to reduce the ar- 
my; not a man of them. He had, for some days, 
had a resolution in his pocket, which he had not 
pressed on the house, because he thought the pro- 
per time for it had not arrived—the object of 
which was to shew that the army could be so em- 
ployed as to aid in the very object of internal im- 
provement, which had been this morning the sub- 
ject of discussion. [The objcet of this resolution, 
Mr. M. stated: it was the same motion which he 


“—_- 


the safe side of it. I would at all.times abstaim 
from any act, of the correctness of which I wags 
not clearly satisfied. Is the gentleman fully con- 
vinced, that, in voting for “the pay of the army,” 
he votes for nothing more? Has he not reason to 
believe that he votes for something else? Unques- 
tionably he has. Shall congress vote money in the 
contingent fund for an wuconstitutional purpose 
For such purpose, there is no more right to take 
money from the contingent fund, than from the 
appropriation for subsistence or for forage. The 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Trimble) had said, 
that the contingent fund was placed at the discre- 
tion of the head of the government. But if, said 
Mr. W. from the contingent fund, the head of a 
department pays money improperly. or unconstitu- 
tionally, we must hold our hands. Mr. W. did 
not subscribe to this doctrine of discretion and 
irresponsibility on the part of the executive offi- 
cers. He cared not from what fund the expenditure 
for constructing roads was made, it wa$ equally 
repugnant to the principles of the constitution, as 
announced to congress by the president himself 
in his message at the commencement of the last 
session. He believed theconstitutional corrective 
of every abuse tobe in this house, and hoped 
they would not shrink from the exercise of it. 
Mr. W. made some furiher remarks to shew that 
there was no reason for hurrying this bill through 
the house. 

Mr. Lownnss, of South Carolina, said he should 
not have risen, but for the suggestion made 
one gentleman, and repeated by another, that the 
expendiiure of money appropriated under the head 
of contingent expenses of the army, in paying the 
soldiers for extra Isbor in making roads, was 
illegal. Qa the contrary, he said, this question had 
been fairly before the house, and the appropria- 
tion made with the express understanding, and 
previous declaration of the war department, that a 
part of it was to be applied to the purpose of pay- 
ing soldiers for extra duty, for work done on roads.. 
Among the documents presented io the house, 
when the appropriation was first proposed, a year 
or two ago, was the quarter-master’s estimate for 
extra pay for fatigue duty of those solciers engaged 





introduced, after the close of this debate,—see W. 
Reoeister, Vol. XV. p. 367.) He said, we had not 
in the army a man too many; and the proposition 
he had announced his intention to make, toreduce 
the number of major generals, sprung exclusively 
from the view which he tock of recent occurrences 
on the southern border. 

Mr. Wictxrams, of North Carolina, after shew- 
ing that the army would not be disbanded, ner 
even deranged in any manner by a few days’ delxy 
of the annual appropriation for its support, de- 
manded of gentlemen, where was the urgeat, the 
imperious necessity which they seémed to sup- 
pose existed for passing this bill at the present 
moment? He trusied that the assembied wis- 
«om of this nation would proceed with greater 
caution; that the house should know distinctly 
for what purposes it appropriated the public mo- 
ney. The gentleman trom Virginia was entirely 
satisfied as to the vote he should give on this bill. 
If he is (seid Mi. W.) 1am not. I had the houor 
of voting with the gentleman on the question of 
internal improvement at the last session, on which 
association with him I congratulate myself. Thad 
doubis of the constitutionslity of the power we 
were calied upon to exercise, and, when I have 
doubts on any such question, I had ratep err on 


fas making muitury roads. With respect io the 
expenditure, then, which had taken place under 
execulive autherity, it had been authorised by 
appropriations made for that purpose, or with the 
distinct understanding that they were to be so ap- 
plied. If any member would compare the pre- 
sent esiimate with the former appropriations for 
contingencics, he would find a very considerable 
diminution. Appropriations for contingencies, how- 
ever, were only intended to cover expenditures not 
previously authorised by law, and which could not 
be foreseen so as to be provided for: but, where 
Fan expenditure, like that on roads, for exampie, 
can be anticipated, the object should be distinctly 
stated in the appropriation. When, however, a 
sum has been appropriated, ander ai estimate that 
one branch of it is made necessiry by the extra 
expenses of the detachments of the ariny employed 
in making roads, Mr. L. said he could not con. 
| ceive that any censure ceuld attach to the execu. 
/tive for appiying the money so appropriated te 
lihat object. It was an usual practice for com. 
| mittees, pariiculariy fur those which had an undue 
| portion of labor to perform, to include under one 
head, or in ove bill, provisions which cought te be 
divided into several; this course, too, irequently 
| was proper, as conducing to brevity and conveni- 
‘ence. Whilst Le thought the committee net censur~ 
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able for not having iatroduced a separate appro- 
priation in the former laws for this object, it was 
fair to say that he should consider it perfectly pro- 
per now to make it a distinct item, because the 
principle was important, and because there is a 
very great difference of opiuion with respect to 
the constitutionality of the power. He did not 
see that there was any particular urgency requir- 
ing the house to act upon the bill forthwith; ard 
he therefore hoped time would be given to obtain 
the requisite information on the subject. 

Mr. Jounson, of Virginia, said, as reasons had 
‘been offered why the committee should not now 
act on this subject, he desired leave to submit to 
the house some of the reasons which would in- 
fluence his vote. He was in favor of enquiring, 
by a distinct call on the proper department, whe 
ther the executive continues to do that which he 
has denied that the congress of the United States 
has the power to do. If he had no other reason, 
he would vote for the committee’s rising, to get 
at this fact. Mr. J. was disposed to proiest, too, 
against other doctrines he bad heard to-day. We 
are told, said he, that we have a right to impeach, 
but that we have vo right to censure the president. 
For one, I claim the right. This is the grand 
inquest of the nation: and this house has the right 
to censure any and every officer, from ihe president 
of the United States down to the most subordinate 
in public employ. He claimed the right, he re- 


peated; he represented a portion of the people of 
this country—and whensoever, in his judgment, 
any officer of this government siou!d do wrong, 
#f the wrong amounted not to an act for which he 
would be liable to legal prosecution, if he (Mr. J.) 
helieved him to be wrong, he claimed the right, 


and would exercise the right, of censuring him. 
It is important, said he, that we should exercise 
it: we represent the people; we speak their voice; 
their voice shall be heard; that voice shall and wil! 
be obeyed. Mr. J. went on to show other reasons 
tshy the committee should rise, founded on the 
defect of information before the house, particu- 
Jariy as to the expenditures for making roads. 
What did these roads cost last year? What have 
they cust since you begun them ? 


s =< 


questions to which answers were required before | 


he gave his consent, &c. He was surprised that 
such information, as well.as of the amount expect 


a et ~ age 


[to congress their being, and conferred on them 
their powers. 

Mr. Smita said he was much. bound to the polite. 
ness of the honorable speaker, fer the notice yester. 
day given him, as the gentleman had to-day in. 
formed the house, that he should call for certsin 
information respecting one of the items of appro. 
priation in the bill. In consequence of that intima. 
tion, Mr. S; said, he had addressed a letter to the 
secretary of war, to which he had just received 
an answer, which he would communicate to the 
house. Mr. S. then stated substantially the in. 
formation contained in the document which he had 
received.* 

Mr Jonxson, of Kentucky, spoke against the 
commiitec’s rising. He msde some remarks ale 
an the power exercised by the executive, of em. 
ploying the anny, or any part of it, in the construc. 
tion of military roads. None, he said, would deny 
the right to make a bridge by the army, for its 
own safety in retreat, or for the purpose of crossing 
a river in pursuit of an enemy; nor the right of 
making a causeway over a ditch, or over a swamp 
—and be could see ne difference in principle, if 
the causeway became a paved road on dry ground 
The real question for the house to decice now, 
was whether they would pay the poor soldier, who 
receives five dollars a month only for his services, 
an extra ration or allowance for laboring on pub. 
lic works, or whether he should be deprived of 
this pay, by depriving the government of the means 
of paying him. The power to make a bridge, « 
causeway, or a road, by employing the soldiery on 
it, would in no manner be «ff<cted by this decision. 
At the last session of congress, however, what was 
the decision of this house on the subject of the 
power of congress to cause roads to be construct- 
ed? Was it not in favor of the power to make 
military roads as well as commercial roads? Mr. 
J. said he could not see this lurking harm, this 
poison to the liberties of the country, in the ap- 
propriation referred to; for, if censure or thanks 
were supposed due to the act of employing the 


*The following is so Much of the document as 








These were, relates to the question in debate: 


“The sum estimated for extra pay to soldiers, 
was intended to be applied to the pay of soldiers 
engaged in labor upon roads, as well as upon 


ed to be applied to that object during the ensuing} barracks and other public works. If it be determin. 


year, Was not in possession of the committee of 
Ways and means. He laid it down as a sound 
akiom, in government, never to render that con- 
tingent, which can be made certain. If, he said, 
“we could foresee «1! the expenses of the govern. 


ed to strike out this item, about the sum of ten 
thousand dollars was intended to be applied to that 
object. 

“You have enclosed, herewith, copies of the re- 
gulations on the subject cf extra allowance to the 





ment, and provide specifically for each, it would | soldiers detailed for labor, the first dated ia 1808, 


be best. 
uncertain as not to adinit of that course. But it 
Was scen at a glabce that there was no reason why 
the appropriation for making rosds should be 
included in the contingent fund, His Lonorabie col- 
Jeague was in favor of incressing the appropria- 


Some objects of expenditure were so} the latter in 1816.” 


EXTRACT FROM REGULATIONS. 

“The non-commissioned officers and privates, 
who may be drawn, as ar ificers, to work constantly 
on fortifications, bridges, barracks, roads, or other 
public works, for a term of not less than ten days, 





tion when made specific. 
desired it to be specific, that he might vote io 
strike it-out altogether. There should not be 
appropriated to that object, by his vote, one dollar, 
nora fraction of a dollar. He liad, at the last session, 
performed a very humble part in endeavoring to 
assign the reasons why be thoughi the constitution 
had not given the power tocongress to make roais. 
Flaving given that vote, he couid not now give a 
vute to sanction an appropriation which he belicved 
Would be a violation of ibat instrumeat which gave 


Mr. J. on the contrary, | 


Sundays excepted, shall be allowed, for each day’s 
actual labor, fourteen cents, and one gill of spirits 
each, in addition to their pay and ratigns. 

“Qther non-commissioned officers and privates, 
not artificers, who shali be drawu for constant labor 
on fortifications, roads, bridges barracks, or othet 
public works, for a term ef not less than ten days; 
Sundays excepted, shall be allowed, foreach day’ 
actual labor, ten cents, and one gill of spirits eachy 
in addition io their pzy and ratioxs.” 

The above regul.tioa established in 1823: 
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soldiers on the public roads, Mr. J. said he would 
yote heartily for thanks to the administration for 
having done what he considered an accepiable 
duty. It was obvious why the subject had now 





presented itself. The late war wit: Great Britain 
was not many years past—he hoped it was not 
forgotten—it had brought to our knowledge the 
fatal consequences of not having military roads 
in several parts of our country. The government, 
availing itself of this experience, had directed the 
army, otherwise reposing in sloth, and contract. 
ing the vices of the camp, tg be employed to a 
greater extent in a species of duty, in which they 
had frequently been employed before, but on a 
smaller scale. There never had been an army, 
he said, but the contingent fund of its quarier 
master’s department had been applied to pay for 
the extra work of the soldier. Mr. J. was not only 
ready to vote the required eppropriation, but to 
applaud the government for having engaged in an 
undertaking which required it. 

After some further remarks, principally ex- 
planatory, from Mr. Trimree and Mr. Ccay, the 
coimmitiee rose, the usual hour of adjournment 
having arrived, and obtained Jeave to sit again. 











Miscellaneous Scraps. 

The London Traveller, of the 27th of August, 
1518, makes the following remarks on the celebra- 
tio: of the 4th of July, in this countrv: 

“The American pipers are now fiiled with ac- 
counts of the celebration of the annive>sary of the 
indepeadence of the United S'ates. The enthusi 
asin called forth by this festival in the present year, 
appears to exceed that ofall former oceasions, and 








to diffuse itself more generally through ali ranks 
of the people. The 4th of July is the day on which} 
this great event occurred, and the present is the) 
3d year of independence. The inflated style as-| 
sumed by the editors of the American journals on 
t:.is occusion is oneof its remarkzuble attendant fea- 
tures, in evidence of which we only need inform; 
our readers that one account of the celebration of 
that day opens with—“Hail great republic of the 
world!” 

Appointments to ofice.—The following letter, 
written by gen. Wasaiseroy, when président, i 
aaswer to one from a very intimate friend who 


wanted an sppointment, is characterized by those | 
just political views and noble sentiments, by which 


its author was through life distinguished: 

“To you, sir, and others who know me, I believe 
it is unnecessary for me toszy, that when I accepted 
the important trust commitied to my charge by my 
country, | gave up every idea of personal gratifica 
tion that I did not think was compatible with the 
public good. Under this impression, [ plainly 
foresaw, that that part of my duty which obliged 
me to nominate persons to offices, would, in many 
instances, be the most irksome and unplexsing; for, 
however strong my personal attachment might be 
to any one, however desirous 1 might be of giving 
him a proof of my friendsiip, and whatever might 
be his expectations, grounded upon the amily 
which had subsisted between us, I was fully de- 
termined to keep myself free from every enyage- 
ment that could embarrass me ii discharging this 
part of my administration, 1 bave, therefore, 


unifurinly declined giving any decisive answer to 


te 








the numerous applications which have been mad: 
to me, being resolved, that whenever I shall be 
called upon to nominate persons for those offices 


to the public good, and will bring forward those 
who, upon every consideration, and from the best 
information I can obtain, will, in my judgment, be 
most likely to answer that great end. 

“Tie delicacy with which your letter was writlen, 
and your wisi: s insinuated, did not require me to 


‘oe thus explicit on this bead with you; but the 


desire which { have that those persons whose good 
opinions I value should know the principles on 
which I mean to act in this business, has ied me to 
this full decluration—and I trust that the truly 
worthy and respectable characters in this couniry 
will do justice to the metives by which 1 am actuat- 
ed in ali my public transactions.” 

PeRiopicaLJouRNALS.— Tlie number of periodical 
Journals (not newspapers) published in the whole 
Austrian empire is 31. Of these, 13 are published 
at Vienna, 9 in ['aly, 2 at Prague, 3 a: Saltzburg, 
lat Gratz, 2 at Pest and 1 at Presburg—20 in the 
German language, 3 in the Italian, 1 in the Hu:- 
garian, 1 in the Sclavonian, 1 in the new Greek 
language—2 are dedicated to theology, 2 to juris- 
prudence, 3 to medicine and surgery, 2 to natural 
philosophy, 1 to the military sciences, 2 ‘o history 
and statistics, | to economics, 4 to the belles iet- 
ters, 1 to music, 10 to miscellaneous subjects, 1 
for youth. As literary Journals, we mestion the 
Biblioteca Italiana, the Itungarian Journal, called 
Tudomanyos Gyujtemeny, und the Chronicle of 
Aus‘rian Literature. In the whole monarcliy, there 
appear 31 newspapers, viz. 17 German, 7 Ltaliar, 
1 Latin, 2 Hungarian, 1 Bohemian, 1 Polish, 2 
Greck, 1 Servien. Of these, 7 are published ac 
Viensa, 2 in Pohemis, 1 in Moravia, 4 in Hungary, 
and Transylvania, 2 in Galicia, 1 ia Styria, 1 ia 
Corinthia, 1 in Saltzburg, 1 in Tyrol, 2 in Hilyriag 
7 in Italy. With the exception of the Austrian 
Observer, the Wanderer, the Vienna Bohemian 
Gazette, the Eniemeridus Posonicnseés, the Magyaz 
Kurie and the Servian Gazcite, these papers are 
chiefly read for the advertisements and miscellane. 
ous intelligence. 

Amentca In Germany.—In a file of the Nambarz 
Correspondent is found the following article of 
literary iutelligence: 

Notice of anew periodical publication about to be can: 
menced at Himburg, under the title of “America 
represented by itself.” 

Toe materials for this work will nat be drawa 
either from French or Engiish sources, but will be 
derived immediately from the country to which it 
is devoted, partly by means of written communica. 
tions, and parily from the newspapers and other 
journals published there. 

Both the editors, one of whom resides in the 
United States of America, and the other jin Ger: 
many, will receive the assistance of certain renthe- 
men in America. By this connection, impartiality 
wili be insured, and the latest iutelligence receiv. 
ed, as every ship which sails from the new worid, 
either to Engtang, Holland or Germany, wijl-be 
made use of to forward this correspondence. 

Tiis Journal is mtended to give an ides, Ist, of 
the government in all its branches; 2¢, the progress 
of agriculture; 3d, state of society; 4in, wonders of 
nature and art, so far as these subjects are interest - 
ing abroad. 

The materials which we have already in our 
hands commence with December 1817, and con- 
tinue from that time. Any thing previous docs 
not come within our plan—we go upon the sup. 
position that it ts already known; yet, if we find 
it necessary we.shall give explanatory notices, and 








which may be created, I will do it witha sole view 
Sup. ro Vou. XVI, 


the two first numbers will contain three letters en 
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the present constitution of the United States, writ- 
ten by an American statesman. 

America shall appear in no other light but as it 
aciually exists. The representation shall be made 
with simplicity, praise shall be divested of party 
ceclamation, blame of hatred, and both of the pre- 
judices of foreign governments. 

A rrontire setrten—The Clarksburg paper, 
afier announcing the death of mejor Danie Davis- 
son, who died at bis house at Clarksburg, Harrison 
county, Virginia, in the 74th year of his age, thus 
craws his character, which ha8$ in it many traits 
common to the charactcr of most of the frontier 
setilers: 

*The deceased was the proprietor and first set- 
tler of this town, in which he had lived for more 
than forty years, and during the early period of our 
occupancy of this country, and which was so often 
contested by the aborigines in the most sanguinary 
and eventful conflicts, he was a prominent and 
efficient actor, and, by his energy on those ecca- 
sions and his general industry and usefulness, he 
may be justly called one of the fathers of the coun. 
try. The loss of such a man naturally casts the 
mind Sack to the interesting portions of our history 
in which he lived and acted. The war of the revolu-) 
tion found him an inhabitant of this spot, which) 
was granted to him by the state in right of settle- m 
ment. The commencement of that war was the 

signal for Indian hostilities on all our western ; 
border; and in no section of it were they more | 
incessant than in the quarter where maj. D. resid- 
ed. To maj. Davisson, with our venerable deceased | 
friend col. Lowther, end a few others who survive, 
the ancient settlers owe their existence. Year afier 











year the ferocious savages made their sudden and 
desperate atta 


cles 


wake 


—yetthey were constantly driven: 
back und discomtited; and so pails were their. 
feelings in consequence of ne se defeats, that, as| 
late as du ing the year 1794, when ges. Wayne) 
was ¢ arrying | lugs victorious array into their terri-| 
tory, giving identity and locality to their revenge, | 
they penetrated 150 :ziles into the settlements, and, 
feli upon the inhabitants of this county, in order! 
that here, where they so often had been chastised, | 
they might retaliate upon the authors of their 
-humiliation. Let no man scoff at the efforts of the; 
‘savage backwoodsmen,’ as they have been taunt- 
ingly called by foreign hireling autbors. These 
men met the Indian allies at the thresh-hold of our 
country; had they been driven back, the interior 
would have b@come the frontier, until the whole 
country would have been overrun and its popuia- 
tion exterminated.” 

psrsecuTion. THe city of Aleppo, the capital; 





of Syria, has lately become the theatre of a very| 


violent religious persecution. The schismatic 
Greek bishop of that city (follower of the orienial 
rites) had obtained, through the medium of the 
patriarch of Constantinople, an edict from the 
grand seignior, in virtue of which fourteen Catho-| 
lic priests were exiled, and the united Greeks (Ca. 
tholics of the Greek ritual) were commanded to/¢ 
acknowledge the schismatic priests as their pas- 
tors. A great many of the Catholics refused obe- 
dience to their order; the prisons were filled with 
the refractory, aud eleven innocent people were! 
assassinated. Many of the richer individuals of} 
Be tribe fled into the mountains of Linania, and 

the whole, with a few exceptions, remained sted- 
fust to their faith. Tse consuls of France and 
and Austria interceded in vain: the pacha replied, 
that he must execute the orders of his sovereizn. 
According, 








however, to ulterior accounts, the pa-! 


cia had been induced to suspend the ‘execution 
of his orders, and had published a jilam, or judi- 
cial sentence, by which he had dectured, that he 
could not recognize, according to the precepts of 
the koran, any superiority in one Christian profes- 
sion over another, throughout the states of the 
porte, and tha‘ he, therefore, restored personal and 
religious liberty tothe Catholics, and invited #ll wg 
had fled for conscience sake, to return. This sen. 
tence had, it seems, been transmitted to Constantino. 
ple, but no body dared to submit it to the eyes cf the 
sultan; because it is in open contradiction with his 
supreme decree. The number of Catholics at 
Aleppo, against whom tlie persecution has been 
raised, is about 12,000. 

DREADFUL FANATICISM. An article in the foreign 
journals from Bamberg, contains some curious ac. 
counts of the effects of fanaticism. It mentions 
that circumstantial details had been received con. 
cerning the new sect lately formed in Saxony, and 
which has led to a horrid assassination. The sect 
is established chiefly inthe circles of Leipsic and 
Misnia. It professes the most rigorous observation 
of the doctrines of the oll testament, but they re- 
ject the new; they would destroy all who do not 
follow their system, “~ they proclaim the regene- 
ration of mankind. They teach and prac ise a 

mass of superstitious doctrines, and think it a ser- 
vice acceptable to God to torment men, atid lower 

animals. Their chief leader is a taylor, named 
Kioss, who has been for some time travelling about 
the country between Leipsic and the Elbe, promul- 
‘gaiing his dangerous doc rines. He has collected 
‘numerous meetings in the open air, and afterwards 


‘preached in the villages, and made converts of 


great numbers to his Fanationers. This sect, per- 
haps, would not have so greatly fixed the public 
attentio: i, if one of its partizans, Fischer de B: Y ent 
dorff (a miller,) and his wife, had | not, through the 
‘influence of fanaticisin , commitied a murder, ac- 
‘comp: anied by the most horrible circamstances.— 

<ioss, the leader, had been instructing them for 
several days. T hese people themselves were com- 
fori: and bore a very good character. Af er 
having passed some days in the open air, in prayer 
to God upon their knees, and partaking of no nu- 
triment, except a few r rots, they thought them- 
‘selves called upon to make a sacrifice, They had, 
as they said, a call to bury some young children 
alive, Dut 1 preowse they were unable io execute 
this dreadful projc A man of the name of Fior 
came to the mill just at the time when Fischerand 
his wife were in the height of their superstitious 
delirium. They looked upon him as a victim 
whose death would be acceptable tothe Almighty. 
They therefore ass«ssinated him ia the most horri- 
ble manner. They cut of his hands and his feet 
anc easels afterwards fell to singing and 
praying. A miiler bov, for wiom they ied re- 
served the same fate, found his safety in Mig st: he 
made a declaration of what had occurred 1 the 
miller and his wife were apprehended Fircy ovast- 
ed, on their examination before the magisir:fe, of 
what they bad done, and alleyed, that God had 
prescribed to them the extermination of ali those 
who did not profess their doc . 168, because such 
persons ought to be regarded as the ¢ of 
the devil. 
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sidren 
Their doctiines enpens to resemble 
cousiderably those of the famous Porschel, whica 
were promulgated during the last: year in Austr'a. 
Information has bcen communie.ted that other fa- 
oaues of the same sort ure projecting new assassi- 
nations. As soon as this dreadful business was 
known at Dresden, the government took measures 
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suited to the circumstance. Troops were detach 
ed to take military oecupation of all the communes 
in which the fanatics had established themselves. 
Methods were taken to learn who had excited 
Kloss, the leader of them: for it is said that they 
yeceive instractions from persons of a more elevat- 
ed rank in society. When Kloss learned that it 
was intended to apprehend him, he absconded, bu! 
he was discovered in the town of Meissen, and had 
been for several days past confined in prison. 

'¢ St. Louis’ Psalter. The count de Noailles, am- 
bassador from France to Russia, has had the honor 
to present to the French king iff'a private audience, 


whom. 65 were females, and the remaining 245 
males:—69 men and 23 women had voluntatily 
drowned themselves. Of the whole 310, 72 were 
either taken our alive, or restored to lif’: that is 
24 out of 103 1-3, or two ant of 8 1-12. We learn 
froma the same report, that, in the vear VIT, 
among the females submitied to the inspection of 
he ehysictans, ane ot of three were sfflicted; in 
1313, one out of 25; in 1914 and °15, when the fo- 


|Teign troops were in the city, one out of 17; in 1816, 


one out of 26; and in 1817, one out of 35. 
[J.ur De Deh, 27 June. 1818. 
Uncertainty of life.—S ome years agoa woman lived 





a magnificent psalter which belonged to St. Louis, | 
and of which prince Michael Galitzen, equerry to, 
the emperor Alexander, has made an offering to, 
our sovereign. This psalter made part ofa curisus | 


in a village in Gl.morganshire, whose husband, with 
the little fortune he got wih her, bought a small 
farm; he had hardly closed the purciiase when death 
close 1 his eves: however, not intimid:'>1! with this, 


library that prince Michael possesses at Moscow. the widow married a second husband, who sowed 


. . . . { 
The countde Noailles having manifested a desire | 
to him, to see a book, so precious, return into the 


it; he likewise died, and she tried athird, who reep- 
ed it, but deati soon snatched him away; she then 


hands of the august descendants of St. Louis, the} married « fourth whothreshedit, but he also follow- 


prince handsomely determined to send it to the) 


king An authentic note, found in the begining of 
this psalter, shews that it was given Cha-ies V. 10 
1369, by the queen Jeanne d’Evreaux, consort of 
Charles le-Gel, and by Charles VI. in 1400 to Ma- 
dame Marie of France, his daughter, professed in | 
religion at Poissy: Paris poper. 
MONTPELLIER.—The medical school of Montpel- 
lier has been cclebrated for many ages past. It is, 
perhaps, the most ancient of any in Europe, and is 
said tohave been founded by the Arabs about the 





end of the 10th century; they having fixed upon! 
abundance of plants that | 


this spot on account of tiie 


ed the fiute of hus predecessors; and she then mar- 
ried a fifth husband, with whom she enjoyed the 
produce of it. Allthis happened within less than 
eighteen months. 

TRAIN Ov DisasTERS. Oxford, Con. Oct. 26—On 
Saturdsy evening Jast as three of Mr. Sperry’s chil- 
dren were sifting before the fire, they were sud- 
denly, and one very severely scalded, by the fall 
ofa large kettle of cider, which was boiling over 
the fire. Mrs. S. was near the fire, carding cotton, 
put escaped unhurt. In the moment of confusi: r 
a neighbor stepped in, and recommended an ap- 
plica:ion of cotton wet with molasses, to the parts 


were found in the neighborhood, which were sup- |of the child affected. The boy was immediately 


posed to contain valuable medical properties. 


\stript and completely covered with cotton, when by 


They say that there isa gown of Rabelais’ here, | ace:dent the candie wasbrouzht in contact, and the 
which every bachelor of medicine is obliged to put ;chiid was wrapped ina light blaze; Mrs. Sperry, in 
on wen he is made M. D. and which, like the Irish- jattempiing to extinguish the flame, caught her own 
man’s knife, continues to be the same, although i‘ |cloths, and her situation soon became so alarming 


has had six new handles, and four new blades. S» 
in. this instance, they have only nad the body and 
the sleves renewed, but always call it the same. 

There is, however, one circumstance that takes 
place here, and that is the oath, which every stu 
dent is obliged to swear to observe upon receiving 
the doctorial bonnet, and which they repeat in full 
assembly, so as to be heard by ali present. The 
following is an exact translation of it, and if all 
medical men would adhere to it, their patients would 
not be the worse oil. 

The oath. 

I, A—B—, before the statue of Hippocrates, in 
presence of the professors of this school, and of 
my dear fellow students, do swear, inthe name of 
the Supreme Being, to be faithful to the laws of 
honor and probity in the praciice of medicine. 

1 will give gratuitous attendance to the indigent, 
and will never require a fee beyond my labor. Ad- 
mitted into the interior of families, may eyes shall 
see nothing that passes, my tongue shall preserve 
the secrets that are entrusted to me, and my con 
duct shall never tend to corrupt morals or favor 
crime 

Respectful and grateful towards my masters, I 
will bestow upon their children the lessons which 
Ihave received from their fathers, 

May mankind grant me their esteem, if I am 
faithful to my oath; and may I be covered with the 
Opprobrium and coatempt of my brethren if I break 
hi, 

HEALTH OF Panis.—We read in the report of the 
committee of health, that during the year 1817, 
there were taken from the water 310 persons; of 


to smother the flame. 
jed to throw herseif upon the cotton she had been 
|carding, and the whole exhibited a complete bon- 
}fre. The child, when taken up, was lijerally 
iburnt to a cinder: it is still alive, but cannot sur- 


| 


ithatshe was obliged to throw herselfupon the floor 


U. fortunately she happen- 


vive long. Moers. Sperry and the other children will 
jrecover, but must endure a long and painful con- 
ifixement. 
| [tis supposed that the bail of the kettle wasnot 
jin the bend of the hook, out only on the edge of it; 
ithe boiling of the fluid caused an agitation, which 
-O casioned the accident. 
| Austher. A gentleman, in very respectable cir. 
‘cumstances, had a son in busixess, for whom he 
‘was catlioner; but his son becoming a bankrupt, 
‘he was unable to answer the demands on him, and 
became bankruptalso. Immediately after this, one 
ofthe daughters died ofa consumption. Soom af. 
ter, another was seized with the same complaint, 
jand followed her sisier. Tae son, having gone 
labroad, lost his health, anddied alsa. The father, 
wishing to remove another and a favorite daughter, 
now become doubly dear to him, to a little distance 
‘for change ofair and scene, was conveying her ina 
a gig along the side of a canal. leading to Grange- 
mouth, when the horse, becoming restive, feil with 
ithe gig into the canal—the young lady was drown- 
led; he with difficulty got on ashore. All these ca. 
llamitous events happened within the short period 
'of one year. Perth Courier. 
Veveiution Yesterday (Nav. 10, 1818,) within 
three miles of this city, three gentlemen were ad- 
miring a tall cypress-tree, whose bole (or hody} 
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was entirely sound, remarkabie straightand beauti-; quantity of provisions, &e. consumed in Connec 
fil, and whose prameren at the butt was SEVEN (Ccut, at thanksgiving, I send you a Calculation, 
FeRT. One of the three, a man of established vera- made as accurate as possible, calculating the num. 
city, declared that he remembered to have seen ber of inhabitants and the number of families in 
his futher plant that tree while it was yet a sapling; |the state, which I think is not far from being cor. 
and he observed, that while he made the deciara. rect. : 


tion, there stood a man whom he knew to be older | Bill of fare for thanksgiving dinner in Connecticut, 








than himself; and it is well known, that he has a. Noy. 1817 
brother anda sister, each elder 'than himself, who | Geese 50.000 : DESSERT. 
can give testimony of the time of planting that tree. Turkeys 5,500 Pumpkin pies 520,000 
[ Dem Press. Chickens 65,090 Apple pies 100,009 
The nuimer. It 1s a fact which ought to be| pucks 2.000 Orher pies and . 
known to sit housewives, that if they begin to grate) Roof & Pork 95.00% lbs. puddings $2,009 
anutmeg at the stalk end, it will prove hollow | potatoes 12.000 bush Wine gall. 859 
throug’ out; whereas the same nutmeg, grated from Turnips 14.000 Brandy 150) 
the other end, would have proved solid and sound | Reats 4.000 Gin 129 
to the last The centre of a nutmeg consists of a Onions 5.000 Rum 1,000 
number of fivres issuing from the stalk, and its con. | Cheese 10. 000 lds. Cider Brandy and : 
tinuation, trough the centre of the fruit, the other! Apple sauce 12,000 gall. whiskey — 609 


end of which fires, though closely surrounded and ‘Cranberry do. 1,000 


pressed by tue fruit, do not adhere to it; when the | Which would take 650 hhds. strained pumpkin; 
stalk end is grated away these fibres having lost gy do. of molasses; 4060 Ibs. ginger; 7000 Ibs. 
their hold, gradually drop out, and the nutmeg ap- | atspice; 86,666 lbs flour: 43,333 lbs. of butter or 
pears hollow, and as more is grated away, others lard; 395 hhds. of milk of 100 galls. each; 1000 


3 y > .3 } } SE 4 & 


through the whole nut. By beginning at the con-!a)) which would weigh about 504 tons, and would 


trary end, which may readiiy be done by thurs'ing | cost about 114.000 dollars. 
a pin therein to ascertain the hardest end of the} ; 
fibres ahove mentioned, they ere grated off at their! o¢ 
coreen?, with the surrounding fruit, ahd do not drop 
cutand cuuse ahole. Another circumstance worth | 
tecoliection is, that in consequence of the great ing in May last, 7.120 ingle horses, 350 one horse 
value of the oil of nutmegs, it is often extracted | carriages 501 two horse do. 105 three horse do. 
from the nuts before they are exposed to sale, by! ogy four horse do. 2419 five horse do. 2698 six 
which they are rendered of very littie value. To 5:5, do. 38 one harse sleighs and sleds, 201 two 
ascertain the quality of nuimegs, force a pin into horse do. do. Making altogether the number of 
them, and if good, however dry they may appear, 39 s99 horses in the caurse of one year, the first 
the oi! will be seen coming out all around the pin, that has expired since the e-ection of the rate. 
from the compression occasioned in the surround. | 7, Despencer.—Hugh Lord. Le Despencer, who 
ing parts. ; ant ate ,__| had the title of Earl of Gloucester and was execut- 
A Lectometer, or instrnment to determine the value ed for high treason, at his death was possessed of 


272. re ae sil ge « € “tin it 2? ae P~ . . . r 
of milk.—The value of milk, as ah al icte of lucra ino less than 59 lordships; in sundry counties 28 600 
tive produce on a farm, is determined by the 


ig hepa «sheen; 1000 oxen and steers; 1200 kine and their 
quantity ofeream which it is capable of producing; |. tyes. 4000 mares, with their colts of two years: 
and as this 1s known to be affected by the aye, 160 drawing horees; 2000 hogs; 3000 bullocks; 40 
health and provision upon which the animal is tuns of wine; 690 bacons: 89 carcases of Martinmas 
nourished, a simple instrument, by which the rela. beef; and 609 muttons; in his larder were 10 tuns 
live proportion of creams preduced by different o¢ cider; he also left armour, plate, jewels and 


animals, or by the same animal, with different food, ready money better than £10,000; 36 sacks of wool, 
is shown, has been constructed by Mr. Jones, a/ ang a library of books 


athemstical instrument maker in London. , 
ae consists of any number of glass tubes, of the|,, Te gas lights of London. An account of the 
same internal diameter (about 4 of an ine!) and | Bh*ing mies oeneg gia 2 Bas SenKs, has 
each 11 inches lone; these are closed at one end, | ow publishe y ne . Sc oer an cn : ret 
and open an: a littie flanched at the other, pree seiy |'7°™ this author, that fram 19 to 20,000 Jamps burn 
like the test tubes used in experimental chymistry, with a brilliant light, with carburetted hydrogen 
and they are mounted ijn stands in the same man. /*&*5» 2 Many of the hest streets of London, and 
net; at 10 inches from the bottom of each tube, a/ that the length of the subterraneous tubes which 
mark is made upon the giass having a zero placed Spies the gas, amounts, actually, be 65 eangtisit 
against it, an? from this pvint the tube is rraduated | orb, but . small part of the metropolis is yet 
jnto tentis of inches and numbered downwards for | lighted by this means. 
three inches, so that each division is two of the} Anecdote. Some years since a clergyman was re- 
tube.—Now if several of these are filled with new | proving an old Indian for his cruel and revengeful 
milk at the same time, and placed in the same | conduct towards those who had offended him: 
temperature, the cake of cream wiil form at the; You should love your enemies (observed the p»r- 
top, and tts thickness or quanti‘y will be indicated | $on) and preserve an affection for those that hurt 
by the divisions; and thus experiments may be you.” ‘I dolove my enemies,’ retorted the son af 
made upon the quantities of cream produced by nature and havea great affection for them thet hurt 
different systems of feeding. or by diferent animals, Me.’ ‘Who are the enemies youlove?” ‘Rum and 
under all circumstances, with great accuracy; and | cider.’ , 
by the continual division, the per centage of cream | Charles TF. Quin was once sneaking about the 
will be evident upon inspec*ion. }execnition of Charles the Ist. ‘By what laws,’ said 

From the New-York Commercial Advertiser. |his opponent, ‘was he put to death,’—Quin replied, 

Messrs. Lewis and Hal!l,——-T-o shew the immense ‘© By all the laws he had left them, 


Travelling.—From an account kept by the keeper 
the turnpike gate on the Chesnut Ridge, between 
Chambersburg and Stoystown, Pa. it appears that 
'there passed through his gate during the year end. 
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Royal regulations. — When George the second was |diques,” for July, 1817 “At the last meeting of 
once told by some of his confidential friends, that |the medical society, M VEspagnol, made a com- 
every thing was complained of, and that the peo- munication ofa very singular nature. A common 

le were extremely dissatisfied at the tardiness of laborer, resident of a village in the vicinity of Pa- 
making the public payments, &e. he in great wrath, ris, in cutting some timber, cut the fore finzer of 
sent for the old duke of Newcastle, and told him his left hand entively off, including two of the 
he would no Jonger suffer such infamous delays, |joints. The mother of the man repaired to the 
but was determined to inspect and regulate the 2c-|spstto seek the finger, and having found it eigh- 
counts himself; for this purpose he commanded ieen minutes «fter the accident, applied it to the 
shat the proper papers should be immediately sent remaining joint, an! so complete was the junciion, 
to St. lames. ‘They shall be sent to your muj*s'y |that in a few mont's the laborer had the same use 
to-morrow,’ replied the duke. When the king jofhis finger as before.” 

arose in the morning, and looked out of his window, Novel oceurreice.—A few days since a cow br- 
he saw two waggon loads of papers, each tied with |longing to Mr. Sprague, of Gerry, was missing, ant 
ved tape, unloading in the area. Enquiring what | after three days diligent search, was actually found 
they were, he was told they came from the duke |ina holiow log, 32 feet from the butt, whither she 
of Newcastle, to whom he sent to know what it |had eatered, literally wedged into the end of the 
meant. ‘They are the papers for examination,’ said |hollow. And what renders the circnmstanee more 
the duke; ‘twelve more waggon loads for your ma-/singulsr, is that sfter being three days and three 
jesty’s inspection will be sent in the course of the | nights in the belly of the loz, she was cut out, and 
day? ‘For my inspection,’ replied the enraged is now living! [ Ciataugque Gazeite. 
monarch, ‘for my inspection; The devil’s chief} = Woorstock, Virg. Aug.14. Dostor Thomas Whar- 
clerk may inspect them, but I would as soon walk | ton, of this place, has confined ina wire cage, two 
bare-footed to Jerusalem.’ live rattle snakes, a mele and female, the male 

A punning writer of the last century observes, has nine rattles, the female seven, the male black, 
with great quaintness, that when the cannons of the | the female of a yellowish cast. The male was put 
princes began war, the authority of the canons of jin the cage on the Sth ins‘ant; it was qnite cross the 
the church was destroyed. “It was,” says he, first first day; on the 6th the female was put in and ap- 
miram that roverned the world, and then nitruin: ipeared quite passive, but ina few minutes, showed 
first Saint Peter, and then Salt Petre.” ther anger in biting a mouse that was put in soon 

London, Sept. 4—A merry Hibernian was brought jafter her; the little creature’s fate was anticipated: 
befire the magistrates on Thursday last, at the!lj¢ died in lessthan a minnte. OY the 7th a large 
townhell at Brighton, for drunkenness, end was or-|rat was put in with them; it did not wpoear in the 
dered to pay 5s. or be placed in the stocks. Pat, |Jeast daunted, but made a most enirited attack up- 
however, remarked, that he should never forgive |on the rattle of the male, and bit of half of it: at 
himself if he chose either; themgh he had no fear of | this time i. reesived a bite from the female which 
the first, not having sixpence in the world, and it enraged it more, and it made a second attack upon 
Was not a proper thing fur a man in his circum: | the mate and bit off the balance of the rattle entire 
stances to be dabbling in the stocks. [—whr-e in this act it received two bites from the 

From the Boston Weekiy Magazine—-The grave | male, and was immediately tutken out and put ina 
vards of England afford a great many curious scrap3| wire trap to observe what effect the bi'es would 
of antiquity, which are frequently copied into Eng-| have on it, and to the astonishment of all who wit- 
lish magazines. Our own grave yards are not en-jnessed the scene, it sustained no injury. The 
tirely barren of these choice specimens of poctical | snakes now appeared quiteharatless, “Lhe doctor 
talent in the “olden time.” The two which follow) (we believe) intends rresenting them to the pre. 
are copied from an old grave stone in the burying jorietor of the Alexandria museum. 





ground at Dorchester. Conine Sagacity Lost week a laly going over 

The first upon the son—whose name it appears! Lansdown, was overtaken by a Jarge dor, which, 
was “Abel.” had feft two men that were travelling the same 
ABEL-HIS OFFERING ACCEPTED IS road with a horse and cart, and followed by the 


HIS-BODY.10-THE-GRAVE_HIS-SOVL-TO-BLIS | animal for some dis:ance, the creature endeavorin: 


ON OCTOBERS TVVENTYE-AND NO MORE to inake her sensible of 5 mething hy looking i” 


al 


~ 


IN-THE-YEARE SIX TEEN-HUNDRED-44 her face, and then pointing with his nose behind. 

The other upon the daughter whose name we | Failing in his ohject, he next pleecd himself soa 
presume was *Srdm7t,”—rons thus: completely in front of the object of his solicitude as 
SVBMITE-SVBMITED TO-HER-HEAVENLY-KING to prevent her proceeding any further, s'ill looking: 
KEING-A-FLOVVER OF-THAT-MTERNAL SPRING steadfastly in her face The lady became rather 
NEARE-3-YEARS-OLD SHE-DIED-IN-HEAVEN-TO VVAIT alarmed; but jucging, from the manner of the dog, 
TUR-YFARE-VVAS-SIX TEFN-HVNDRED-43 who dit not annear vicious, that there was some. 


Rapid rise of personal property. About eirhteen |thing about her which engaged his attention, she 
months ago we had an account of a man selling his | examined her dress, ard fond that her lice shawl 
wife for six shillings, out of which he was to al-/was gone. The dog, perceeiting that he was at 
low the purchaser the price of a mug of ale; sub- leneth und erstood, immed) itely turned back; the 
sequently another was sold at an advance of eighty |lady followed him, and he conducted her to the 
five dollars; and we now learn from a Tennessce spot where her shaw! lay, some distance back inthe 
paper, one has recently been sold in that state for{roazd. On her taking it un and replacing it on her 
three hundred and twenty five dol’ars! Should the|person, the interesting quadruped instantly ran off 
market continue to improve at this rate, we know jat full speed after his master, apparently much de- 
not who besides cotton planters will be able to af |lighted. Rath Herald. 
ford wives. We would advise girls to hold back AwEcpotE—mad doges.—The character of Frank- 
~—the demand will be brisk towards frost —Co/.|lin is too well known to require any comments by 
telescope. way of introduction to the following anecdote:— 

Singular fact in surgery—The following extraor-| When what is now a very decent, tolerable sort 
dinary fact is published in the-.4nnales Encyclope-} of a road through New Jersey, from the side neat 
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the North river, was little less than a most abomin. Yankee. §S-t-o-n-i-n-g-t-o-w-n!* 

able slough, it was the misfortune of Franklin to} Officer. Where’s your “bale goods??? 

be travelling through it with the proprietor of thef Yankee There they be.t 

stage coach. When they had passed about half} Offcer. You d——d fool, do you call them “bate 
_ Way over it, they overtook a wretched, decrepid old | goods?” 

Wwoman—nearly exhausted with wading through the{ Yankee. Why sartin! don’t you? 

water and mud, which was balf leg deep.—Franklin} Oficer. Where’s your “hens and hen’s hus.- 
- taking compassion on her miserable appearance, | bands??? : 

proposed admitting her into the carriage, and pay-| Yankee. There they be, in that-are coop here 

ing her fare himself—The proprietor refused—| Officer. Where’s your “hob-goblins?” ; 

Franklin remonstrated—coaxed—intreated—butall| Punkee. There they be in that tother great 

in vain The rescal was inexorable—he was pro- | large coop there. 

prictor, and “burn his buttons if he’d benastied by} Offcer. Where’s vour ‘long fac’d gentry?” 

any body.” So the old lacy was left inthe mud.{ Yankee. There they be, in that-are pig stye. 


In the course of their ride, and while the cattle Oficer. Wave you got any thing to drink on 
were dragging them through the very worst part board? 
of the road, the horses sinking breast deep at Yankee. Wehad some rum when we come away, 
every step—the wheels nearly buried, and all hands but the cag’s away down under the load, and if you 


growling and sweating with vexation, the conversa- try you can’t git it, so its no use. 


tion turned, some how or other, upon mad dogs,} . The British officer having received but little sa. 
hydrophobia, &c. | tisfaction, and having, no doubt, become diszusted 


; ’ at the seeming i : ‘anke 
Frenklin was lo‘ king at the water—the man "* board = hn, eet a oo peeeinn 
. is Msteh this Labentle: eine it’ acd of his brig; and, after ordering Brother 
observed his eyes "x y ¥, BRON. Me Jonathan A DOZEN STRIPES, to learn him wis 
ked the reason? Franklin shook his head. The}: ' foots ; dirs ogee Sanne 
as . : Sankey ; dom, left the poor simple creatures to take care of 
man repeated the question—Pvranklin replied by themselves!!! A few days afterwards t | 
repeating the shake—at the same time asking, very | pivog at Boston with a sees Wntan a behibad 
abruptly, do you dislike to look at water? “I!” iaianaia dollars! IIIT 5 rire smapile 
i “1? no-—dislike to look at water, n , tae: kc ina 
said we ae 09 Pp 5. Simacibel” "a 2 ti >} The Comet of 1811.—Our readers miry recollect 
indeed, do you: Ay ae ene hy Tivetsng | that the public were much amused at the period 
his eye upon him, and speaking very quick—pray, F 4 f this eo ha 
ee Me, 2 tat kik he was aad of the appearance of this comet, by thre various 
ave y ile Ras al ee on be le sek attempts which were made to calculate the length 
—eor an reid vant de"? 3 waht UY ® PUPPY! of its tail. A German astronomer of the name of 
—couldn’t, a been mad-—-no bigger than—waugh/ Sclednier. bette blished . his 
—(snapping at the man!—who jumped—smack !| . | Se ee ee eee ee ae 
rr nA ‘de of the pirate up to te mhin ih the subject. It results from his calculations, that the 
aa aiha ° . . 
es sete ’ tail of that comet was 13,185,290 geographical 
mud.) : : | miles, being a little more than balf the distance of 
Drive on coachee, said Franklin—-drive on! The/the earth tothe sun. Professor Schroeter explains 
man obeyed; the symptoms of hydrophobia oll d:s-|this extraordinary extent, by supposing there exists 
sppeared from Franklin, and the stage proprietor |around the sun to a great distance from it, a subtile 
was left to plough his way home, as the poor old/ matter susceptible of becoming luminous by the 
woman had been ploughing before him. [Fed. Rep |combined influence of the sun and the comet, and 


From the Bond of Union. Daring the late war, a which is not uniformly distributed in those vast 

small schooner laden with silks, wines and brandy, |TEBtons. he author seems also inclined to adopt 
a . a2 ° i‘ } bs “ 

belonging to Stoningtown, Connecticut, was hailed, |tue idea, from the appearance of the comets of 

on her homeward passage from France, by a Bri-| i807 and 11, that, independent of an attrative force 

tish armed brig, when the following dialogue took p »ssessel by comets considered as matter, they are 


place between the commanding officer of the brig igifted with a repulsive and impulsive force, greatly 








and the master of the schooner. analogous to a sae force, ee are put 

in action according to the mass-and physical pro- 

Officer. ne ahoy! peities of the plates on which they ‘an exeried, 

aoe, Who eetuianode that schooner? ate te ra rapier ngsetcte: --esttriale, 0siany 
Yankee. Why Brother Jonathan us’d to but I a3, eee one [ sonnien Paper. 

° Mammoth bone. It may be seen in the “Picture 

co now. \of Cincinnati,” from the 58th to the 73d page, 


‘ athant UU } ° jo 
Officer. ne Jonathan: Who the d—I is Bro- that a varieiy of bodies, naturally foreign to the 
ther Jonathan: ig loka Bale! nad isoii, have been discovered in the alluviai plain on 
Yankee. Why you must be a carn « fool, not to | which our town is erected. Among these, at the 
weer. Brother Jonathan—ev'ry body in town knows time the above work was written, there does not 
aim. iseem to have been but a single fragment of the 
Oficer, Send your boat on naeery i _jmammoth, This we are told rm a ‘oint of the back 
Yankee. I don gate whether Ishall or ai for bone, which was buried in gravel about 12 feet 
the pont s all S086: and Lain’: got eggs they pibes ‘beneath the surface, between Main and Sycamore 
—Brother Jonathan’s got a new coat, if he’s amind [streets, whittle north of Adarieet ateGet, About 400 
te go he may, but I,m sure I shan't. fset east of this spot, some cartmen last week dis- 
Officer. Sirike! covered a very large bone, which is judged to be 
Yankee. Strike! Why Lain’ got nobody here to! the thigh bone of the sameanimal. It wasimbedded 
strike, but father, he’s cocking, and he’s crazy; and — — 
if I strike him he’ll strike right back agin, so itsno; By this time Brother Jonathan had boarded the 
use. | brig where he was compelled to remain until the 
Officer. What are you loaded with? schooner was examined. by the British officer. 
Yankee. Bale-goods, and hens and hen’s hus-| {Pointing to some bundles of clap-boards and 
bands, and hob-goblins, and long faced gentry. shingles, which he took with him on his outward 


Oficer. Where are you bound to? passage, as a Coveging for his cargo. 
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-» sand, 40 feet beneath the surface. A portion of 
it, five feet in length, was laid bare, the thickest 

art of which measured 24 inches. An apprehen- 
sion that the superincumbent gravel might fall, 
prevented the excavation necessary for the full de- 
velopment of this gigantic relick. 

We are disposed to think with the author of the 
work just quoted, that this, as well as the other 
vegetable and animal remains which have been 
found, at various depths, from 10 to 90 feet beneath 
our soil, were washed and floated hither, at some 
remote, antecedent period; and deposited with the 
gravel, sand, rolled pebbles and clay, which com- 
pose the extensive plains on which we are located. 

N. B. Part of the bone abovementioned, is in 
posssession of Mr. John H. Piatt, and may be seen 
at his office. Cin. Ing. 

Visxt to the interior of a pyramid.—We have re- 
ceived from M. de Niebuhr, the Prussian minister 
at Rome, and one of the most distinguished literary 
characters of Germany, the authentic declaration of 
M. Belzoni, a Roman architect, relative to his having 
affected an entrance into the interior of a pyramid, 
a project which has been in vain attempted by many 
celebrated travellers for centuries past. 

“Qn the 18th of Febuary last, M. Belzoni, at his 
own expense, began his project of opening a way 
into the second pyranid of Gizeh, called that of 
Chefrem. In the first place, he caused an excava- 
tion to be made toward the nothern front, by fol-| 
lowing a perpendicular line from its centre. Hav- 





ing discovered that there was no opening in this 
place, he commenced further researches about 50 | 
fect east of the middle, and on the 2d March he: 
found the real entrance, which is a gallery of gra-| 
nite that leads to a hanging door, also of granite. —| 
Having caused it to be raised, he found himselfin| 
a horizontal gallery, whence Le descended perpen-, 
dicularly into a second, and thence by a stair case, 
into-a third, which conducted him into an apart-/ 
ment where he found.a sarcophagus containing: 
human bones embalmed. Proceeding by a s‘elv-| 
ing galiery he arrived ia another horizontal one, | 
passing along which he perceived about half-way | 
a passage that ied towards the south, intoa second | 
apartment. At the extremity of this Rerizontal) 
plane, M. Belzoni saw a niche, cut for the purpose! 
of fixing a granite door that lay near. From this} 
place he ascended up a steep passage about the 
height of 47 feet, to a stone wall by which it was 
closed. At this spot he perceived stones cut and} 
laid in such a manner as to close the entrance of! 
this passage near the base of the pyramid.” 

From this account of M. Belzoni, it is proved 
that the pyramids were the tombs of the royal fa- 





pressed on the attention of the Papal government. 
When the celebrated Mr. Addison was in Rome, 
nearly a century ago, he made the following re- 
marks on this subject: — [New-York Col. 

‘But the great magazine for all kinds of treasure, 
is supposed to be the bed of the Tiber. We may 
be sure, that when the Romans lay under the ap- 
prehension of seeing their city sacked by a bar- 
barous enemy, as they have done mere than once, 
that they would take care to bestow such of their 
riches this way, as could best bear the water; 
besides what the insolence of a brutish conqueror 
may be supposed to have contributed, who had an 
ambition to waste and destroy all the beauties of so 
celebrated a city. 

“I need not mention the old common sewer of 
Rome, which ran from all parts of the town with 
the current and violence of an ordinary river; nor 
the frequent inundations of the Tiber, which may 
have swept away many of the ornaments of its 
banks; nor the several statues that the Romans 
themselves flung into it, when they would revenge 
themselves on the memory of an ill citizen, a dead 
tyrant, or a discarded favorite. At Rome they have 
so general an opinion of the riches of this river, 
that the Jews hal formerly proffered the Pope to 
cleanse, so they might have, for their pains, what 
they found in the bosom of it. I have seen the 
valley near Ponte Molle, whic they proposed to 
fashion into a new channel for it, tiil they cleared 
the old for its reception. The Pope, however, 
would not comply with the proposal, as fearing the 
heats might advance too far before they had finished 
their work, and produce a pestilence among his 
people; though I don’t see why such a design might 
not be executed now with as little danger as in 
Augustus’s time, were there as many hands em- 
ploved upon it. The city of Rome would derive 
great advantage from the undertaking, as it would 
raise the banks and deepen the bed of the Tiber, 
and by consequence tree them from those frequent 
inundations to which they are so subject at pre- 
sent; for the channel of the river is observed te 
be narrower within the walis than either below or 
above them. 

Extract of a letter frem Rame, dated 6th Aucust. 

“A machine has recently been invented to drag 
the river Tiber, from the bridre Molle as far as 
San Paola, to recover the precious objects which 
it is generally thought are buried in its bed. Many 
people are perstiaded Uthat the golden candle sticks 
of Jerusalem will be found; however, should the 
project of finding these objects (which, perhaps, 
have not been thrown into the river) fail, great 
hopes are entertained of obtaining some valuable 


mily. It appears to M. de Niebubr that the pyra-| antiquities, although ina bad state. The designean- 


mid of Chefrem is not in its original s‘ate. 


hostile invasion. 


The! not be carried into effect this year, on account of 
Sarcophagus must have been plundered at some! 
period or other; and the doors of stone which have} 
been found, were despatched at the time of this} 


the increase of waters, which takes place annually 
in autumn.” 
Bririsa moustvum.—From the annual returns of 


We may presume that it was the/ this institution, it appears that its total receipts, 


Persians, Chambyses, who opened and pillaged it.| for the year ending the 23th of March, 1818, were 
The Egyptians, during the interval of their inde-! 12,455/. 12s. 5d.and its expenditure, 11,724. 9s. 1d. 


\ 


< 


pendence, might have closed the entrance, not be-| leaving a surplus in hand of 731. 3s. 4d@ “A quantity 


ig able to repair the devastations committed by| of duplicates which are about to be sold, are ex- 


} . 
the enemy. Paris paper. 


| pected to produce the sum of 19001. which sum has 


Ancient art—It appears from the foreign prints,|been engayed for the purchase of the Ginguennee 


that arranvements are now making at Rome for the 
construction of an apparatus to fish in the river 
Piber, in the hope of reguining some of the sculp 
tural and other vestiges of ancient art, which once 
adorned that celebrated and beautiful city. It is 
truly astoaishing that this speculative process has 
reinamed so long unattended to, taough so ofien 





library at Paris. The duplicates of Dr. Burney’s 
library, which cannot be sold before the year 1819, 
are expected io produce a sum of between three 
sid four thousand pounds; and will be brought inte 
the account as a deduction from the p:rliamentary 
grant for that year.—Uhe number of persons ad- 
mitted to view the muéeum during last year, was 
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50,172, being nearly double the number admitted 
tn 1812. big ete f 

From the London Literary Panorama. 

ENGLisd opERa Hovsu.—This is the age of con- 
tradictions:—at the English Opera house there is a 

ballet of American savages, real Splittog, ‘Walk-in 
-the-Water, Elk, Big-eye, or Buffal» gentlemen in 
-their own country, and who, having taken up the 
trade of actors ‘in this, perform with the mosi 
‘matural ferocity. These men aré@ réally very curi- 
ous to behold. Their actions resemble those of 
the tiger, and there is not a motion but displays 
the. habitual cunning and barbarity of their habits. 
They go through most of the evolutions familiar 

to their state of society, in war, peace making, 
“dancing, &c. &e.-and afford a perfect idea of the 
‘manners and customs of wild Indians. Their names 
“are, Senung-gis, the chief ( Long Horns; ) Ne. guli- 
-e-et-twassaue ( Little Bear_) Uc-tau-goh ( Black 
Squirrel) Se-guos-ken-ace (J like her.) Sta-eute 
( Steep, Rock ) Ne-gua-ne-au-goh ( Beaver.) Te.ki- 
eui-doga ( 7'wo Guns.) -Afier the ballet these per- 
formers disport themselves in the saloon up stairs 
for an hour; and if any notion was entertained that 
they were only theatrical savages, it must be im 
mediately dispelled by seeing them in this situa- 
tion. We were hardly ever so much amused with 
any representation as this eminently striking and 
curious scene, ‘lhe shrubbery and these wild and 
warlike men; the mixture of European beauty, 
though unfortunately of » degraded class; and the 
contrast to which they gave rise, were worthy of 
a more philosophical contemplation than any mere 
dramatic exhibition; and we confess to have been 
highly gratified with the novelty. Human nature 
is always an object of interest, and when -its ex- 
tremes of barbarism and of the licentiousness 0} 
civilization are brought into one point of view, the 
gsiudy is*neither common nor incurious. We shall 
next week renew our observations on these persons, 
and in the interim re¢ommend them as offeriny 
great attractions foravisit to the Lyceum. 

British theatre.—Vhe funds of Drury-lane theatre 
have been found in great disorder, and a heavy 
debt has been incurred. It also appears that the 
grand opera has met with somé opposition, in 
- consequence of a deficiency of talents engaged. 
The manager, however, has defended himseif, by 
publishing a list of the propositions made to him 
by performers, which he was compclicd to reject. 
We subjoin them, in order to show the expecta- 
tions of these gentlemen of the “pigeon wing,” as 
well as the vast sum of money expended on foreign 
actors in London. Had the manager complied with 
these terms, jis expenses. for salaries alone would 
not have falien short of $100,000 the season. 

[New-York Advocate. 
Dincers 

Monsieur Paul demanded for two months, 30,000 
frances, or 12501. 

Mademoiselle Le Gross demanded for three 
months, 1('00/. a clear benefit, two guineas a day 
for her travelling expenses, and a table. 

Mademoiselle M——e. 1000 louis and a night, or 
1200/. without a night, and the voyage to be paid. 

Mademoiselle A. T , 15001. salary, lodging 
and expenses pDuid, a free benefit, and a new baller. 

Monsieur Du Port, 600 guineas per month, a free 
beaefi', lodgings, anda table of three courses. 

Monsieur Vestris, 15002. a free benefit, and the 
expenses of the voyage. 


ora 
ney 


Singers. : 
Signora F. P.as a Prima Donna Serra, demanded 

25002. a free besefit, travelling expenses, a tabie 

and permission to perform in a man’s character. 

Singora H. demands 15001. a table of six covers, 
travelling expenses and a free benefit. 

Signora T. B. as Prima Donna Buffs, asks 1000), 
free benefit and travelling expenses. | 

Signora L—~F——refused 700/. and 507. for 
travelling expenses. 

Signor and Signora C B ask together 
2500 guineas, with the privilege to sing at concerts, 
a dressing-room, 14 covers, a coach, and an advance 
of 250 guineas. 


Signor Gio Gio B V. aske 2,500. the 
privilege to. sing’ at concerts, a free benefit, and 
travelllig expenses, 

Mademoiselle F. as’ first comic singer, asked 
2006 guineas, to have her own choice of opera, a 
free benefit, ensured to produce. 500 guineas, wn 
advance of 200 guineas, all dresses and a carriage, 
and the privilege to sing at private concerts. 


Madame C demands 25001, and could not 
arrive before Match. 


Signora C r 
to name the cpera, 














, 25001. a clear benefi*, and 


SCHULLUBR’S WILLIAM TELL. 
Sc. 3, act.3; W. Teli— Walter, his son. 


W.—And is it true that, spellbound, yonder trees 
upon the rock are fixed ? 

T.—Yes bound they are.. Behold those pines and 
the “white horns” that reach withio the hea- 
vens. 

W.—Those are the Glaciers, and from them at 
might the avalanches roll destruction. 

T.—Tiey do; and if those trees did not a rampart 
form, ere this our village would lie waste 
benath its masses. ae 

W.—(Afier short meditation.) To share a land 
where no stich lofty mountains pierce the sky? 

T.—Descending from these heights, declining - 
more and more along the stre: 4s, there is 
such land, an open immense plain. No boistrous 
woodstreams rear. The rivers flow with sur- 
face smooth. The eye beholds the open firma- 
ment, its long and charming dales are decked 
with emerald geen, and seem a garden. 

W.—And father, let us go down to that charming 
lend. 

T.—The land is fine indeed: and kind alike i's 
heaven, but those that work it dare not reap 
the blessings which they sow. 

W.—Do thev not dwell on soil their own? 
they not free like you? 

T —Tiieir fields belong to bishops and the king. 

W.—But they can shoot within the forests ? 

T.—Nay ali the game to the greater lords belong. 

W.—But in the rivers they may throw their nets ! 

T.—The streams, the lakes, the very salt within, 
the king calle Aés. 

W,.— And who is he, that king, so feared by all? 

T.—Tihey call him their protector. 

W.—-Are they so feeble then, not to protect them- 
selves ? 

l —There, brothers dare not on a broiler’s word 
rely. 

\V.— A‘! father, I feel close 


Are 


within their land, and 





rather sleep where avalanches roll. OG 
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